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PREFACE. 


The  Bodal  and  political  organization  of  life 
among  the  Gfeeks  and  Romans  was  essentially 
different,  even  during  the  period  when  they  were 
subject  to  the  same  goveniment ;  and  this  difoence 
must  be  imprased  on  the  mind,  before  the  relative 
state  of  civilization  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
empires  can  be  thoroughly  understood. 

The  Romans  were  a  tribe  of  warriors.  All  their 
institutions,  even  those  relating  to  property  and 
agriculture^  were  formed  with  reference  to  war. 
The  people  of  the  western  empire^  including  the 
^eater  part  of  Italy,  consisted  of  a  variety  of  races, 
who  were  either  in  a  low  state  of  civilissation  at  the 
time  of  their  conquest  by  the  Romans,  or  else  had 
been  already  subjected  to  foreigners.  They  were 
generally  treated  as  inferior  beings,  and  the  frame- 
work of  their  national  institutions  was  eyery  where 
destroyed.  Tlie  provincials  of  the  West,  when  thus 
left  destitute  of  every  bond  of  national  union,  were 
exposed  to  the  invasions  of  warlike  tribes,  which, 
under  the  first  impulses  of  civilization,  were  driven 
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on  to  seek  the  means  of  supplying  new  wants.  The 

moment,  therefore,  that  the  military  forces  of  the 
Roman  government  were  unable  to  repulse  these 
strangers,  the  population  of  the  provmoes  was 
exposed  to  subjection,  slavery,  or  extermination, 
according  as  the  interests  or  the  policy  of  the 
invading  barbarians  might  determine. 

In  that  portion  of  the  eastern  empire  peopled  by 
the  Greeks^  the  case  was  totally  different.  There 
the  ezeentiTe  power  of  the  Roman  govemment  was 
modified  by  a  system  of  national  institutions,  which 
conferred}  even  on  the  rural  population^  some  con- 
trol over  their  local  affiurs.  The  sovereign  authority 
-  was  relieved  from  that  petty  sphere  of  administra- 
tion and  police^  which  meddles  with  the  daily 
ocenpatibns  of  the  people.  The  Romans  found  this 
branch  of  government  completely  organized,  in  a 
manner  not  closely  connected  with  the  political 
sovereignty,  and  the  institutions  of  the  Greeks 
proved  more  powerful  than  the  despotism  of  their, 
conquerors.  Their  nationality  continued  to  exist  in 
fbll  vigour,  even  after  their  conquest;  and  this 
nationality  j^was  again  called  into  activity  when 
the  Roman  government^  from  increasing  weakness^ 
gradually  began  to  neglect  the  duties  of  adminis- 
tration. 

The  conquest  of  Greece  by  the  Romans  had 
indeed  left  the  national  existence  nearly  unaltered; 

but  time,  as  it  changed  the  government  of  Rome, 
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modified  likewise  the  institutions  of  the  Greeks, 

StiU,  neither  the  Boman  Ctesars,  nor  the  Byzautiue 
empenin^  any  more  than  the  Frank  pruicee  and 
Torkish  soltanSi  were  able  to  interrupt  the  contuiual 
transmission  of  a  political  inheritance  by  each 
generation  of  the  Greek  race  to  its  successors; 
though  it  is  too  tme»  that,  from  age  to  age,  the 
value  of  that  inheritance  was  gradually  diminished. 

The  history  of  the  Greek  nation,  even  as  a  subject 
people,  cannot  be  destitute  of  interest  and  instruc- 
tion. The  Greeks  are  the  only  existing  repre- 
sentatives of  the  ancient  world.  They  hare  main- 
tained possession  of  their  country,  their  language, 
and  their  social  organization,  against  physical  and 
moral  forces,  which  have  swept  from  the  fiioe  of 
the  earth  all  their  early  cotemporaries,  friends  and 
enemies.  It  can  hardly  be  disputed,  that  the  pre- 
servation of  thdr  national  existence  is  to  be  partly 
attributed  to  the  institutions  which  they  have 
received  from  their  ancestors.  The  work  now 
offered  to  the  public  will  attempt  to  trace  the 
effects  of  the  ancient  institutions  on  the  fortunes 
of  the  people  under  the  Roman  government,  and 
to  shew  in  what  manner  they  were  modified  and 
supported  by  other  circumstances. 

It  was  impossible,  in  the  following  pages,  to  omit 
treating,  at  tunes,  of  cTents  already  illustiated  by 
the  genius  of  Gibbon.  But  these  eyents  must  be 
viewed  by  the  historian  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of 
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the  Greek  people,  under  very  different  aspects. 
The  observations  of  both  may  be  equally  true, 
though  inferior  skill  and  judgment  may  render  the 
views,  in  the  present  work,  less  correct  as  a  picture^ 
and  less  impressive  as  a  history.  The  same  facts 
afford  innumerable  conclusions  to  different  indivi- 
duals, and  in  diflferent  ages.  Histoiy  will  ever 
remain  inexhaustible ;  and  much  as  we  have  read  of 
the  Greeks  and  Bomans,  and  deeply  as  we  appear 
to  have  studied  their  records,  there  is  much  still  to 
be  learned  from  the  same  sources. 

In  the  references  to  the  authorities  followed  in 
this  work,  a  preference  will  often  be  shewn  to  those 
modern  treatises,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of 
the  general  reader.  It  has  often  required  profound 
investigation,  and  long  discussion,  to  elicit  a  fact 
now  generally  known,  or  to  settle  an  opinion  now 
universally  adopted,  and  in  such  cases  it  would  be 
useless  to  collect  a  long  array  of  ancient  passages. 
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4  GO.  Earthquake  at  Cyzicu!?. 

462.  Maroellinus,  who  had  defemleil  Sicily  against  the  Vandals, 
seizes  Dalmatia,  and  holds  it  independent  of  the  two 

empires. 

465.  Fire,  which  destroyed  eight  of  the  sixteen  quarters  of 

Constantinople. 
4G8.  Leo  sends  an  exjHHlition  a;!j:aiust  Genseric. 
4GU.  Excessive  rains  at  Constantinople  and  iu  Bithyuia. 
474.  Leo  II.    Zeno  the  Isaurian. 

480.  Earthquakee  felt  for  forty  days  successively  at  Constan- 
tinople. The  statue  of  Theodosius  the  Great  thrown 
down  from  the  eolnnm  on  wfahdi  it  stood. 

485.  Bolgatians  appear  beyond  the  Bannbe. 

491.  Anastasius,  (Flavius,)  called  Dioonis. 

499.  fiolgarians  inTade  the  empiie. 

507.  Anastasiiui  eonstmcts  the  long  wall  to  protect  Constantinople. 
518.  Terrible  earthquake  in  Bardanta  and  Ulyria.  Justin. 
527.  J  ostiniaa  asoends  the  throne. 


CHAPT£B_IU. 

d27.  Accession  of  Justinian.  Grctes,  King  of  the  Uerula,  receives 
baptism  at  Constantinople.    The  Tauis  submit  to  the 

Roman  empire. 

628.  Qordae,  king  of  the  Huns  on  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
receives  baptism  at  Constantinople,  but  is  murdered  l»v 
his  subjects  on  his  return.  Gemianus  defeats  the  Antes 
on  the  banks  (tf  the  Danube.  Justinian  commences  his 
lavish  expenditure  on  fortifications  and  public  buildings 
over  the  whole  empire. 

529.  First  edition  of  the  Code  publishctl.  Rebellion  of  the 
Samarituui}.    liomaus  defeated  by  Persians  at  Miudon. 
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030.  PetaiaiMdefetttodatDank.  HilbodiiudefintotlieScIaToiuaiu. 

531:.  Battle  at  Gidliiiioiiin.  Death  of  Cobad.  KcgotiationB  for 
peeoe  with  Peraia.  Draedfol  pbigne  eQiiiiiieiieed»  which 
KRTBged  the  empire  fifty  yean. 

533.  Great  sedition  of  the  Nika  at  Constantinople,  suppressed  by 
Belisarius.  War  declared  against  the  Vandals.  Tli^ 
Abbot  Dionysias  Exiguus,  by  his  tables  of  the  Eaeter 
festivals,  fixed  the  date  of  the  Christian  era. 

533.  Peace  with  Persia.     Hilbudius  defeated  and  slain  by  the 

Sclavonians.  Conquest  of  Afzicik  lostitatioua  and 
Pandects  published. 

534.  Sardinia,  Corsica,  and  the  Balearic  Island  occupied  by  the 

Romans.      BclisariuH   returns  to  Constantinople  with 
Gelinier.    Second  edition  of  Code. 
5.35.  Conciuest  of  Sicily.    Dalniatia  conquered  and  reconquere<!. 

536.  Revolt  of  Roman  troops  in  Africa.    Belisarius  invades  Italy, 

and  takes  Rome.  A  very  cold  year,  the  sun  sliining 
dimljr. 

537.  8i^  of  Borne  by  Witiges.   Exile  and  death  of  Pope  Sil- 

▼ester.   Dedieation  of  8t  Sophias  at  Constantinople. 

538.  Bulgarians  invade  the  emimre.   Milan  destroyed  by  Qoths. 

Famine  in  the  north  of  Italy. 

539.  Witiges  sends  ambassadors  to  the  Lombards  and  Peiaians  to 

demand  assistanoe.  Surrender  of  Ravenna^  and  eapture 
of  Witiges.  Romans  defeated  by  Gopids.  A  plundering 
incursion  of  the  Huns  extended  over  Thrace  and  Greeoe» 
to  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.    Pboc.  Pers.  ii.  4. 

540.  Chosroes  inyades  Syria.     Oapture  and  sack  of  Antiooh. 

Totila  king  of  the  Goths. 

541.  Consulate  abolished  by  Justinian  after  existing  1049  ycarf». 

542.  Belisarius  employed  against  Chosroes  in  person.  Earth- 

quake and  plague  at  Constantinople,  10,000  persons 
perished  in  one  day. 

543.  Solomon,  the  governor  of  Africa,  defeated  and  killed  by  the 

Moors. 

544.  Belisarius  sent  to  oppose  Totila  in  Italy. 

546.  Rome  taken  by  Totila.    John  the  Patrician  takes  the  com- 
mand in  Africa. 
548.  Belisarins  ifaits  Italy. 
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549.  Rome  rctakeu  by  Totilik   Sicily  oonqueredy  but  leoovered 

by  Artaban. 

550.  Sclavonians  and  Huns  invade  tlie  empire.    Persian  war  in 

Lazica.    Eartli(j[iuike6  in  PiKuaicia^  Paie^tiue,  Syria,  and 

Mesopotamia. 

551.  lutroductiuu  uf  silk  worm.    Narses  sent  to  Italy.  Eartb- 

(^uakc  in  Greece. 

552.  Totila  defeated,  and  Rome  retaken  by  Nanea. 

553.  QoiHtm  under  Tena  •gum  defeated.  Gonqneiia  in  Spain. 

554.  Fnnka  and  QemiaiiB  defeated  by  Nanea.   Barthqnakea  al 

GonstaDtinople,  Kioomedia,  Betytna,  and  Cofl^  aod  choreh 

at  Cyiioiia  fell  daring  aerrioe. 
656.  Terrible  earthquake  at  Gonatantinople.   The  emperor  did 

not  wear  his  crown  for  forty  days.   Aoathub,  t,  145. 
65&  Zabeigan,  king  of  the  Outigour  Iluns,  defeated  before  the 

walla  of  Constantinople  by  fieliaarina.   £nibaasy  of  the 

Avars. 

563.  Treaty  of  peace  with  Persia.    Belisiirius  accused  of  being 

privy  to  a  conspiraoy,  fiUls  into  disgrace^  and  hia  property 

is  confiscated. 

564.  Embassy  of  tlie  Turks.   Justinian  iarouiB  the  Eutyohians. 

565.  Death  of  Justinian. 


CHAPTER  IV. 

November.   Justin  the  Second  ascended  the  throne. 

567.  Kingrlom  of  Oeptds  destroyed  by  Lombards. 

568.  Italy  invaded  1^  Lombards. 

570.  Mohammed  botn. 

571.  JusUn  sends  an  embassy  to  the  khan  of  the  Turks. 

572.  War  eommeneed  between  the  Roman  empire  and  Persia. 

573.  War  with  the  Avais. 

574.  Infirm  health  of  Jostin  indnees  hfan  to  name  Tiberius 

Ca^sar. 

570.  Battle  of  Melitene.   Romans  penetrate  to  Caspian  Sea. 
578.  Death  of  Justin.   Tiberius  empeior. 

.'570.  Deatli  of  Choaroes. 

580.  Battle  of  Gallinieum.   ATUfS  take  Sirmium. 
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.5.S1.  Persian  army  defeuteJ  by  Maurice  at  Constaiitine. 

582.  Tiberius  uaiiies  Maurice  his  successor.  Dies. 

John  the  Faster,  Patriarch  of  Cou«tautino|)k*,  uses  the  title 
(Ecumenic,  granted  to  the  patriarchs  by  Justinian. 

583.  Atus  neommenoe  war. 

586.  Battle  of  Sekoon. 

587.  Bomao  amy  defeated  by  Avan. 

588.  Sedition  of  the  amy  employed  against  Persia. 

590.  BebeUion  in  PeniA.  OhonoeSi  son  of  Hoimisdas,  flies  to 

Hanxioe. 

591.  Ghoeroes  IL  restored  by  Manrioe.   lianriee  quits  tlie  oapital 

to  march  against  the  Avars. 
593.  Prisons  defeats  the  SclftTonians. 

600.  Haurice  ooncludes  a  peace  with  the  Atus  without  ransoming 

tho  prisoners. 
GOl .  War  recommenced. 

602.  Sedition  of  the  Koman  army.    Maurice  dethroned.  PUocas 

emperor. 
G03.  Chosroes  declares  war. 
004.  Phocas  couchides  a  i^acc  with  the  Avars. 

009.  Persians  a<lvance  to  Chalcedon. 

010.  Phocas  slain.    Ueraclius  emperor. 
013.  Sedition  of  the  Jews. 

614.  Sisebot,  king  of  the  Visigoths,  conquers  the  giealer  part  of 

the  Bonmn  possesnons  in  Spain. 

615.  Heradius  sends  Niketas  the  ^trician  to  seise  the  wealth  of 

John,  the  ehazitable  patriaieh  of  Alexandria. 

616.  Persians  invade  ^gypt. 

618.  Abolition  of  pnblie  distribution  of  grain  at  Constantinople. 

619.  Atrts  attempt  to  seise  Heraelins  by  treacheiy. 
020.  Peace  with  Avars. 

622.  First  campaign  of  Heraelins  n<,niiust  the  Persians. 
1 6th  J uly.   Era  of  the  Eegira  of  Mohammed. 

623.  Second  campaign  against  Persians.   Bomaa  possessions  in 

Spain  lo.st. 

624.  Third  campaign. 

625.  Fourth  campaign. 

626.  Constantinople  besieged  by  Persians  and  Avars. 

627.  Fifth  campaign. 
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628.  Sixth  campaign.    Deatii  of  Chosroes.    Peace  with  SiroM. 
Ci20.  Heraclius  carries  the  Holy  Cross  to  Jerusalem. 
630.  Heraclius  occupied  with  ecclesiastical  reforms. 

632.  Death  of  Mohanmied.   Era  of  Jezdedjefd  reckoned  from 

16th  June. 

633.  Invasion  of  Syria  hy  Arabs.    Bozra  taken. 

63-1.  Battle  of  AcynaUin.    Abubekr's  death.    Heraclius  leaves 

63.5.  Arabs  tako  Emo.^^i,  Alhadir,  and  Kinne^>rin. 
630.  Baalliec  pays  tribnte.    Battle  of  Yeriuouk. 

637.  Caliph  Onier  takes  poijsession  of  Jerusalem.     Capture  of 

Aleppo. 

638.  OoBitaiitiiie,  son  of  Hmetiiu,  defeated,  and  Antiooh  taken. 

Battle  of  CaBflaiea. 

639.  Arabe  oonqner  Hesopotamia.   Ecthesis  of  Heraclius. 

640.  Arabs  conquer  Egypt>  and  ciqptnre  Alexandria. 

641.  Death  of  HetacHus. 


CHAPTER  V. 

641.  Constantine  tho  Tliinl  aii<l  Ileracleonas  emperors.  Constanfl 
the  Second.    Taking  of  Alexandria  by  the  Saracens. 

64.5.  Persia  conquered  by  the  A  nibs. 

646.  Alexandria  retaken  by  the  Romans,  and  recovered  by 

Arabs. 

647.  Arab.«'  invade  Africa. 

648.  Arabs  invade  Cyprus.    Ty]>e  of  Conj^tans  the  Second. 

6dl.  Cos  and  Rhodes  invaded  by  the  Arabs.    The  colossus 

destroyed. 

6o4.  Pope  Martin  brought  to  Constantinople  for  trial. 
655.  Battle  between  the  Roman  and  Arab  fleets  off  Mount 
PhoBuix. 

658.  Expeditioa  of  Oonstans  against  the  Sdavonians.  Peace 

with  the  Caliph  Moawyah. 
660.  Oonstans  orders  his  brother  Theodore  the  Deacon  to  be 

ezecatad. 

662.  Oonstans  quits  Oonstaatinople,  and  passes  the  winter  at 
Athens. 
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663.  Visits  Italy,  and  is  defeated  before  iieueveutum.  Viaita 

Koine.    Retires  to  Sicily. 
6G5.  Wars  of  the  Romans  and  Suraceus  iu  Africa. 

668.  Assas-sination  of  Con.stans.    Conetantine  IV,  Pogonatus. 

669.  Constantine  vinita  Sicily  to  avenge  liia  father's  death. 

670.  Cairowan  founded,  and  taken  by  the  Romaas. 

672.  Invention  of  Greek  fine  by  CaUiniotu.  Saiaeens  besNige 
Gcnstaiitinople,  and  continne  the  attack  every  summer 
for  aeren  years. 

672.  Saiaoena  fom  a  winter  oamp  at  Oyiieos. 

679.  Defeat  of  the  Saraoen  annamenL   Peao^  with  Hoawyah. 

Oonstantlne  defeated  by  the  Balgariana. 

680.  Qenml  oonneil  of  the  chnroli  at  Constantinople  against  the 

Monothelites. 

681.  OooBtantine  deprives  his  brothers  of  the  title  of  Augustas, 

and  cuts  off  their  noses. 
68£».  Death  of  Constantino  Pogonatns.    Justinian  the  Second 

called  Rhinometus. 
688.  Bulgarian  war. 

6d2.  War  with  the  Saracens,  and  desertion  of  the  Sclavonian 

troops.    Establishment  of  Haratch.    General  council  of 

the  church  in  Trullo. 
69y.  Revolution  at  Constantinople,  Justinian  detlironod,  liis  nose 

cut  off,  and  sent  into  exile  at  Chersou.  Leontius 

emperor. 

697,  First  doge  of  Venice  electetl.     Carthage  taken  by  the 

Saracens,  retaken,  and  lost  by  the  Romans. 

698.  LeontioB  dethroned,  and  Tiberias  Apeimar  emperor. 

703.  Snocessfol  campaign  of  HerBelin%  the  brother  of  the 

Emperior  Tiberius,  against  the  Saracens. 
705.  Justinian  retnms  to  Constantinople^  with  a  Bulgarian  army, 

and  dethrones  Tiberius  Apsimar. 

710.  Cruelties  of  Justinian  against  Barenna  and  Cheison. 

711.  Army  at  Cherson  rebels,  and  places  Philippioas  on  the 

flmme.   Death  of  Justinian. 

712.  Philippioiw  emperor. 

713.  Philippicos  dethroned.   Anastasius  the  Second  emperor. 
715.  Fleet  sent  against  the  Saracens,  under  John  the  Deacon, 

rebels,  and  returns,  having  appointed  Theodoaitts  emperor. 
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716.  Ana5tiusiu3  dethroned,  and  Theodosiiis  the  Third  emperor. 

Leo  the  Isuiirian  declared  emperor  at  Araoriam. 

717.  Constantinople  hcsicired  by  the  iSaracens. 

718.  Saracen  armament  defeat e<L 

723.  Sardinia  conquered  by  the  Saracens'. 

726.  Edict  of  Leo  against  picture- worship. 

727.  The  Greek  expedition,  to  restore  image-worship,  defeated 

before  Constantinople. 
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CHAPTER  I. 

FROM  THE  CONQUEST  OF  GREECE  TO  THE  ESTABLISHMENT 
OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AS  CAPITAL  OF  THE  ROMAN  EM- 
PIRE.   B.  C.  14G,  10  A.  D.  330. 

IKTRODUCriON  —  CHANGES  PRODllCKt>  BY  THE  CONQUESTS  OP  ALEXANDER  THE 
ORXAT  ON  THE  CONDITION  OF  TUK  OBBBK  NATION  —  CAUSES  OF  TUK  COH- 
qVBSt  OF  OBSSCS  BT  TBI  BOMAHS— TBKAmMT  OP  OaSKCB  AFTBB  !» 

ooliQiim—  tnmen  ov  tbb  mithbidatic  wab  on  vbb  wux*  ov  obbbcb 

»BC1N  OF  THB  C0I7NTRT  BT  THE  PIBATBS  OP  CILiaA  —  NaTOBB  OP  THB 
ROMAN  PROVINCIAL  ADMIMSTRATION  IN  GREECE — FISCAL  ADMINISTRATION 
OF  THE  ROMANS — DEPOPULATION  OF  OBBBCB  CAUSED  BY  TUB  ROMAN 
QOTBRNKBNT — BOHAN  COLONIBI  BRABUSHBO  IN  ORBBCB  —  POLITICAL  COR- 
DRIOir  OP  MUnCB  FBON  THB  flMB  OJT  AUOmTTO  XO  TBA*  W  CABACALM  — 
«BB  OBBBK8  AND  BOMAIIS  NBTBB  SHBWBB  ANT  DISPOtmOM  TO  tmiTB— 
STATE  OF  .^IBTT  AMONG  THE  OREEKS  —  INFLUENCE  OP  RELIGION  AND 
PUILOSOPHY — SOCIAL  CONDITION  OF  TUB  OBBBKS  AFFECTED  BY  THE  WANT  OF 
00L0NIS8  OF  BMIOBATION— BVVaon  ffBODOCBD  IH  ORBBCB  BT  THB  INBOABO 
OP   TBB   OOVBB  — GHABOBi  WHICB  PBBCBDBD  THB  BRABUBHHBIIT  W 

comtAimnwnM  mm  thb  capital  op  thb  bohan  bhvibb. 

The  conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great  effected  a 
permanent  change  in  the  political  condition  of  the 
Greek  nation,  and  this  change  powerfully  influenced 
its  moral  and  social  state  during  the  whole  period  of 
its  subjection  to  the  Roman  empire.  The  inter- 
national system  of 'policy  by  which  Alexander  con- 
nected Greece  with  Western  Asia  and  Egypt,  was 
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only  effaced  by  the  relij^ioii  of  Mohammed,  and  the 
ron([uests  of  the  Arabs.  Thoii<jh  Alexander  was 
himself  a  Greek,  both  from  education,  and  the  pre- 
judices cheiifihed  by  the  pride  of  ancestry,  still, 
neither  the  people  of  Macedonia,  nor  the  chief  part 
of  the  army,  whose  discipline  and  yalour  had  secured 
his  victories,  was  Greek,  either  in  hiii'riia'je  or  feel- 
ings.* Had  Alexander,  thereiure,  determined  on 
organizing  his  empire  with  the  view  of  uniting  the 
MacedoniaoB  and  Persians  in  common  feelings  of 
opposition  to  the  Greek  nation,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  he  could  easily  have  accom])Iished  the 
design.  The  Greeks  might  then  have  found  tlieni- 
selves  enabled  to  adopt  a  very  ditlerent  coui-se  in 
their  national  career  from  that  which  they  were 
compelled  to  follow  by  the  powerful  influence  exer^ 
cised  oyer  them  by  Alexander's  conduct.  Alexander 
himself,  undoubtedly,  perceived,  that  the  greater 
numbers  of  the  Persians,  and  their  equality,  if  not 
superiority,  in  civilization  to  the  Macedouians,  ren- 
dered it  necessary  for  him  to  seek  some  powerful 
ally  to  prevent  the  absorption  of  the  Macedonians 
in  the  Persian  ])opulation,  the  loss  of  their  language, 
manners,  and  nationality,  and  the  speedy  change  of 
his  empire  into  the  sovereignty  of  a  mere  Gra^co- 
•  Persian  dynasty.  It  did  not  escape  his  discernment, 
that  the  political  institutions  of  the  Greeks  created 
a  principle  of  nationality  capable  of  combating  the 
unalterable  laws  of  the  Modes  and  Persians. 

•  Q.  Ci'RTiis,  vi.  9.  3.5.  K.  O.  MUllf.r  ueber  die  Makedoner,  p.  .'M. 
MUllhu's  Dorians,  i.  499,  Eng.  trans.  Pluxauch  {Aratu$f  38)  shews  us 
liie  light  tu  wUoh  llie  Gfvda  vivmd  Uw  noblMt  MacttdcniMM  when  eom- 
ptMd  witii  tiie  SpsrluMi 
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Alexander  was  the  nol)lest  model  of  a  conqueror ; 
his  ambition  aspired  at  eclipsing  the  gloiy  of  his 
unparalleled  victories  by  the  uniTersal  proqperitj 
which  was  to  flow  from  his  civil  govemment.  New 
cities  and  extended  commerce  were  to  fbnnd  an  era 
in  the  world's  history.    Even  tlie  ^st^en^rth  of  his 
empire  was  to  be  based  on  a  political  principle  which 
he  has  the  merit  of  discovering,  and  of  which  he 
proYed  the  efficacy ;  this  principle  was  the  amalgama- 
tion of  his  subjects  into  one  people  bj  permanent 
institutions.   All  other  conquerors  have  endeavoured 
to  augment  their  power  by  the  subjection  of  one  race 
to  another.*    Tlie  merit  of  Alexander  is  very  much 
increased  by  the  nature  of  his  position  with  regard 
to  the  Greek  nation.   The  Greeks  were  not  £Etvour- 
ably  disposed  either  towards  his  empire  or  his  person ; 
they  would  willingly  have  destroyed  both  as  the 
surest  way  of  securing  their  own  liberty.    But  the 
moral  energy  of  the  Creek  national  character  did  not 
escape  the  observation  of  Alexander,  and  he  resolved 
to  render  this  quality  available  for  the  preservation 
of  his  empure,  by  introducing  into  the  East  those 
municipal  institutions  which  gave  it  vigour,  and  thus 
facilitating  the  infusion  of  some  portion  of  the 
Hellenic  character  into  the  hearts  of  his  conquered 
subjects. 

The  moderation  of  Alexander  in  the  executicm  of 
his  plans  of  reform  and  diange  is  as  remarkable  as 

*  Wtltary  and  poetry  aMm  to  have  talmi  Alexander  ae  tiie  type  of  an 

ambitious  warrior.  The  phrase,  "  Maeedonja's  madman,"  and  tiie  circum- 
stance of  his  weeping  for  worlds  to  conquer,  liardly  convoy  a  correct  idea 
of  one  whose  views  of  glory  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the  eifecte 
hie  eonqoesta  were  to  produce.  From  Alexandria  to  Candabar  the  onlettered 
doliimiBOMjMtiee. 
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the  wisdom  of  liis  extensive  projects.  In  order  to 
mould  the  Asiatics  to  his  wishes,  he  did  not  attempt 
to  enforce  laws  and  constitutions  similar  to  those  of 
Greece.  He  had  profited  too  well  by  the  lessons  of 
Aristotle  to  think  of  treatinLr  man  as  a  machine. 
But  he  introduced  Greek  civilizatiuu  as  an  important 
element  in  his  civil  government,  and  established 
Greek  colonies  with  political  rights  throughout  his 
conquests.  It  is  true,  that  he  seized  all  the  unlimited 
power  of  the  Persian  monarchs,  but,  at  the  same  time, 
he  strove  to  secure  administrative  responsiljilitv,  and 
to  estabiibh  free  iustitutious  in  nmnicipal  government. 
Any  laws  or  constitution  which  Alexander  could 
have  promulgated  to  enforce  his  system  of  consoli- 
dating the  population  of  his  empire  into  one  body, 
would  most  prt»bably  have  been  iuinu'diati'ly  ri'pealed 
by  his  successors,  in  consequence  of  the  hostile 
feelings  of  the  Macedonian  army.  But  it  was  more 
difficult  to  escape  from  the  tendency  imprinted  on  the 
administration  by  the  systematic  arrangements  which 
Alexander  bad  introduced.  He  seems  to  have  been 
fully  aware  of  this  fact,  thoujxh  it  is  impossible  to 
trace  the  wliole  series  of  measures  he  adopted  to 
accelerate  the  completion  of  his  great  project  of 
creating  a  new  state  of  society,  and  a  new  nation,  as 
well  as  a  new  empire,  in  the  imperfect  records  of  his 
civil  administration  which  have  survived.  His  death 
left  his  own  scheme  incomplete,  yet  his  success  was 
wonderful;  for  though  his  empire  was  innnediately 
dismembered,  its  numerous  portions  long  retained  a 
deep  imprint  of  that  Greek  civilization  which  he  had 
introdu<^.  The  influence  of  his  philanthropic  policy 
survived  the  kingdoms  which  his  arms  had  founded, 
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and  tempered  the  despotic  sway  of  tlie  Romans  by  its 
superior  power  over  society ;  nor  was  the  influence 
of  Alexander's  goyemment  utterly  effiiced  in  Asia 
until  Mahommed  changed  the  goyemment^  the  reli- 
gion, and  the  frame  of  society  in  the  East. 

Tlio  monarclis  of  Egypt,  Syria,  Pergamiis,  and 
Bactriana,  who  were  either  Macedonians  or  Greeks, 
respected  the  civil  institutions,  the  language,  and  the 
religion  of  their  natiye  subjects,  howeyer  adyerse 
they  might  be  to  Greek  usages  ;  and  the  soyereigns 
of  BithjTiia,  Pontns,  Cai)padocia,  and  Parthia,  though 
native  princes,  retained  a  deep  tincture  of  Greek 
civilizat  ion  after  they  had  tlirown  off  the  Macedonian 
yoke.  They  not  only  encouraged  the  arts,  sciences, 
and  literature  of  Greece,  but  they  even  protected  the 
peculiar  political  constitutions  of  the  Greek  colonies 
settled  in  their  dominions,  though  at  variance  with 
the  Asiatic  views  of  monarchical  government. 

The  Greeks  and  Macedonians  long  continued 
separate  nations,  though  a  number  of  the  causes 
which  ultimately  produced  their  fusion  began  to 
exert  some  influence  shortly  after  the  death  of 
Alexander.  Tlie  moral  and  social  causes  which 
enabled  the  Greeks  to  acquire  a  complete  superiority 
oyer  the  Macedonian  race,  and  ultimately  to  absorb 
it  as  a  component  element  of  their  own  nation,  were 
the  same  which  afterwards  enabled  them  to  destroy 
the  RoiiKui  influence  in  the  East.  For  several 
generations,  the  Greeks  appeared  the  feebler  party 
in  their  struggle  with  the  Macedonians.  The  new 
kingdoms,  into  which  Alexander's  empire  was  divided, 
were  placed  in  very  different  circumstances  from  the 
older  Greek  states.    Two  separate  divisions  were 
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created  in  the  Hellenic  world,  and  the  Macedoiiiaa 
monarcbies  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  free  Greeks  on 
the  other,  formed  two  dlBtinct  international  systems 
of  policy.   The  Macedonian  sovereigns  had  a  balance 

of  power  to  maintain,  in  wliicli  the  free  states  of 
Eui"o])e  could  only  be  directly  interested  when  the 
overwhelming  intiuence  of  a  conqueror  placed  their 
independence  in  jeopardy.  The  multifSeuious  diplo- 
matic relations  of  fjie  free  states  among  themselves 
required  constant  attention,  not  only  to  maintain 
their  political  independence,  but  even  to  jirotect 
their  property  and  civil  rights.  The  two  great 
divisions  of  Hellenic  civic  society  were  often  governed 
by  opposite  views  and  feelings  in  morals  and  politics, 
though  they  were  continnally  placed  in  collision  or 
alliance  with  one  another  in  their  struggles  to  pre- 
serve  the  balance  of  their  respective  systems. 

Tlie  immense  power  and  wealth  of  the  Seleucidaj 
and  Ptolemies  rendered  vain  all  the  efforts  of  the 
small  European  states  to  maintain  the  high  military, 
civil,  and  literary  rank  they  had  previously  occu])ied. 
Their  best  soldiers,  their  wisest  statesmen,  and  their 
ablest  authors,  were  induced  to  emigrate  to  a  more 
profitable  and  extensive  scene  of  action.  Alexandria 
became  the  capital  of  the  Hellenic  world.  Yet  the 
history  of  the  European  states  still  continued  to 
maintain  its  predominant  interest,  and  as  a  political 
lesson,  the  struggles  of  the  Acluvan  League  to  defend 
the  inde})endence  of  Greece  against  Macedonia  and 
Rome,  are  as  instructive  as  the  annals  of  Athens  and 
Sparta.  The  European  Greeks  at  this  period  per- 
ceived all  the  danger  to  which  their  liberties  were 
exposed  from  the  wealth  and  power  of  the  Asiatic 
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monarcbies,  and  they  vainly  endeavoured  to  effect  a 
eombinntioQ  of  all  the  free  states  into  one  federal 
body.  Whatever  might  have  been  the  suooess  of 
such  a  combination,  it  certainly  offered  the  only  hope 
of  preserving  the  liberty  of  Greece  against  the 
j)owerful  states  with  which  the  altered  condition  of 
the  civilized  world  had  brought  her  into  contact. 

At  the  very  time  when  the  Macedonian  kings 
were  attacking  the  independence  of  Greece,  and  the 
Asiatic  courts  undermining  the  morals  of  the  Greek 
nation,  the  Greek  colonies,  whose  indej)endence, 
from  their  remote  situation,  was  secured  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Eastern  mouarchs»  were  conquered  . 
by  the  Romans.  Many  circumstances  tending  to 
weaken  the  Greeks,  and  over  which  they  had  no 
control,  followed  one  another  with  fatal  celerity. 
The  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  though  bravely  repulsed, 
inflicted  great  losses  on  Greece.*  Shortly  after,  the 
Romans  completed  the  conquest  of  the  Greek  states 
in  Italy.f  From  that  time  the  Sicilian  Greeks  were 
too  feeble  to  be  any  thing  but  spectators  of  the  fierce 
struggle  of  the  Romans  and  Carthaginians  for  the 
sovereignty  of  their  island,  and  though  the  city  of 
Syracuse  courageously  defended  its  independence, 
the  struggle  was  a  hopeless  tribute  to  national  gloiy4 
The  cities  of  Cyrenaica  had  been  long  subject  to  the 
Ptolemies,  and  the  republics  on  the  shores  of  the 
Black  Sea  had  been  unable  to  maintain  their  liberties 
against  the  rei)eated  attacks  of  the  sovereigns  of 
Pontus  and  Bith}Tiia.J 

Though  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks  were  sepa- 

•  B.  C.  279.  +  B.  C.  27*2.  +  B.  C.  -212. 

§  B.C.  220.    roi.Ynir<»,iv.5(;.    Stiubo,  1.  7.  p.  f.?.  Ed.  Taucli.  Mrnkomis 
UuuctBJE,  Ponti  liitlor.  <xc<rj^>t.   Lipnce,  1816.    i:^.  J.  C.  Ordliiuk 
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rated  into  two  divisions  by  the  opposite  interests  of 

the  Asiatic  monarchies  and  the  European  republics, 
still  they  were  united  by  :i  powerful  hand  of  national 
feelings.  There  was  a  strong  similarity  in  the  edu- 
cation^  religion,  and  social  position  of  the  individual 
citizen  in  every  state,  whether  Greek  or  Macedonian. 
Wherever  Hellenic  civilisation  was  received,  the  free 
citizens  formed  only  one  part  of  the  [mpulation, 
whether  the  other  was  coni])os(»d  of  slaves  or  subjects ; 
and  this  peculiarity  placed  their  civil  interests  as 
Greeks  in  a  more  important  light  than  their  political 
differences  as  suhjects  of  various  states.  The  Mace- 
donian Greeks  of  Asia  and  Egypt  were  a  rulin^if  class, 
governed,  it  is  tme,  by  an  absolute  sovereign,  but 
having  their  interest  so  identified  with  his,  in  the 
vital  question  of  retaining  the  administration  of  the 
countij,  that  the  Greeks,  even  in  the  ahsolute 
monarchies,  formed  a  fitvoured  and  privileged  class. 
In  the  Greek  republics,  the  case  was  not  very  dis- 
similar; there,  too,  a  small  body  of  free  citizens  ruled 
a  large  slave  or  subject  population,  whose  numbers 
required  not  only  constant  attention  on  the  part  of 
the  rulers,  hut  likewise  a  deep  conviction  of  an 
ineflkceable  separation  in  interests  and  character, 
to  preserve  the  ascendency.  This  peculiarity  in  the 
position  of  the  (ireeks,  cherished  their  exclusive 
nationality,  and  created  a  feeling,  that  laws  of  honour 
and  of  nations  forbade  free  men  ever  to  make  common 
cause  with  slaves.  The  influence  of  this  feeling  was 
visible  for  centuries  on  the  laws  and  education  of  the 
free  citizens  of  Greece,  and  it  was  eciually  powerful 
wherever  Hellenic  civilization  spread.  * 

♦  Pi-uTARCM,  Sifilat  xriii.  Plutahch,  in  TTtfperuit-.  Cafo,  78.  Apman 
De  BdL  a«.  /.  Tacitus  Anm,  jut.  42.  Dio.  xxix.  5. 1.  32.  39. 
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Alexander's  conquests  soon  exercised  a  widelj  ex- 
tended influence  on  the  commerce,  literature,  morals, 
and  religion  of  the  Greeks.  A  direct  communication 
was  soon  opened  with  India,  the  centre  of  Asia,  and 
the  southern  coast  of  Africa.    The  immense  exten- 
sion of  the  commercial  transactions  of  the  Asiatic 
and  Egyptian  Greeks,  soon  diminished  the  relative 
wealth  and  importance  of  the  European  states,  and  at 
the  same  time,  their  stationary  position  assumed  the 
aspect  of  decline  from  the  ra])idly  increasing  power 
and  civilization  of  Western  Europe.    A  considerable 
trade  began  to  l)e  carried  on  directly  with  the  great 
commercial  depots  of  the  East  which  had  formerly 
afforded  large  profits  to  the  Greeks  of  Europe  by  its 
indirect  channels.   As  soon  as  Rome  rose  to  some 
degree  of  power,  its  inhabitants,  if  not  its  francbised 
citizens,  traded  with  the  East,  as  is  i^roved  by  tlie 
existence  of  political  relations  between  Rome  and 
Rhodes,  more  than  three  centuries  before  the  Chris- 
tian era.*    There  can  be  no  doubt,  that  the  connec- 
tion between  the  two  states  had  its  origin  in  the 
interests  of  trade.    New  channels  were  opened  for 
mercantile  enterprize  as  direct  comnuuiications  dimi- 
nished the  expense  of  transport.    The  increase  of 
trade  rendered  piracy  a  profitable  occupation,  for 
sovereigns  and  merchants  were  compelled  to  naid- 
gate  m:ider  the  protection  of  powerful  states,  in 

*  PoLTBivs,  XXX.  5.  6.  Clinton's Fatft  Il^Ihnicx,  \\\.  84.  2.  The  earliert 
connection  of  Rome  with  Carthage  was  also  commercial,  consequently, 
trading  portion  of  the  Roman  state  was  not  unimportant,  though  it  was  not 
reprsssnted  in  body  |nilie.  This  explains  the  Advens  MwrtioiMi  of 
P^Uns  in  liiB  fint  iMMk^  (e.  1.)  with  Hie  iMft  of  tlw  existenee  of  the 
Carthaginian  treaties  noticed  in  his  third.  The  Romans  had  trade  worth 
regulating  by  treaty  five  hundred  years  before  the  Christian  erSy  though 
personally  they  demised  commerce. 
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order  to  secure  their  property  from  extortion  and 
])lnn(ler.*  Tliese  alterations  in  commercial  atiairs 
proved  eveiy  way  disadvantafrt  ous  to  the  small  repub- 
lics of  European  Greece;  and  Alexandria  and  Rhodes 
soon  occupied  the  position  once  held  by  Corinth  and 
Athens. 

The  literature  of  a  people  is  so  intimately  connected 
with  the  local  circumstances  which  influence  educa- 
tion, taste,  and  morals,  that  it  can  never  be  trans- 
planted without  undeigoudg  a  great  alteration.  It  is 
not  wonderful,  therefore^  that  the  literature  of  the 
Greeks,  after  the  extension  of  their  dominion  in  the 
East,  should  have  undergone  a  pfreat  change :  but  it 
seems  remarkable  that  this  change  should  have 
proved  invariably  injurious  to  all  its  peculiar  excel* 
lencies.  It  is  singular,  at  the  same  time,  to  find  how 
little  the  Greeks  occupied  themselves  in  the  examina- 
tion of  the  stores  of  knowledge  possessed  by  the 
Eastern  nations.  The  situation  and  interests  of  the 
Asiatic  and  Egyptian  Greei^  nmst  have  compelled 
many  to  learn  the  languages  of  the  countries  which 
they  inhabited,  and  the  literature  of  the  East  was  hiid 
open  to  their  investigation.  They  appear  to  have 
availed  themselves  very  sparingly  of  tliese  advantages. 
Even  in  history  and  geography,  tliey  made  but  small 
additions  to  the  information  already  collected  by 
Herodotus,  Ctesias^  and  Xenophon,  and  this  superci- 
lious neglect  of  foreign  literature  has  been  the  cause 
of  depriving  modern  times  of  all  records  of  the  power- 
ful and  civilized  nations  which  flourished  while  CJ recce 
was  in  a  state  of  barbarism.    Had  the  Maceduuiaus 


•  The  Pix»d«8  of  SoerdiliadM.  Pol? um^  t.  96. 
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or  Romans  treated  the  history  and  literature  of  Greece 
with  the  contempt  which  the  Greeks  shewed  to  the 
records  of  the  PhoeniciaiiSy  Persians,  and  Egyptians, 
it  is  not  probable  that  any  very  extensive  remains  of 

later  Greek  literature  would  have  reached  us.*  At 
a  j)eriod  when  the  Arabs,  after  they  had  conquered 
the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  Greeks,  neglected  their 
language  and  their  literature^  the  effects  of  such 
conduct  were  severely  lelt. 

The  munificence  of  the  Ptolemies,  the  Seleucida*, 
and  the  kings  of  Perganius,  soon  enabled  their  capi- 
tals to  eclipse  the  literary  glory  of  the  cities  of 
Greece.  The  eminent  men  of  Europe  sought  their 
fortunes  abroad ;  but  while  they  transplanted  their 
own  genius,  they  could  not  transplant  those  circum- 
stances which  created  and  sustained  it.  In  Egypt 
and  in  Syria,  Greek  literature  lost  its  peculiar  na- 
tional character ;  and  that  divine  instinct  in  the  por- 
traiture of  nature,  which  had  been  the  charm  and 
ehaiacteristic  of  its  earlier  age,  never  emigrated. 
This  deficiency  forms,  indeed,  the  marked  distinction 
between  the  literature  of  the  Grecian  and  Mace- 
donian periods ;  and  it  was  a  natunil  consetjuence  of 
the  different  situations  held  by  literary  men.  Among 
the  Asiatic  and  Alexandrine  population,  knowledge 
was  confined  to  the  higher  classes,  and  literary  pro- 
ductions were  addressed  to  a  public  widely  dispersed 
and  dissimilar  in  many  tastes  and  hal)it8.  The 
authors  who  addressed  themselves  to  such  a  public 
could  not  escape  a  vagueness  of  expresdon  on  some 

ft 

*  The  general  introdnetioo  of  the  Latin  kognage  m  the  offldal  meuis  of 
oommnnieatioa  in  the  East,  Mhidi,  from  the  time  of  Ouracalla,  wns  almost 
univorsal,  was  not  without  ibi  cfl'ect  on  Greek  literature.  Even  Greek 
uucriptums  of  a  public  nature  beoome  rare  after  the  time  of  Caracialia. 
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subjects,  and  an  affectation  of  occult  j)rofnn(]ity 
on  otliei*s.  Learning  and  science,  in  so  far  as  tlu-v 
could  be  rendered  available  for  upholding  literary 
renown,  were  most  studiously  cultivated,  and  most 
successfully  employed;  but  deep  feeling,  warm 
enthusiasm,  and  simple  trutb,  were,  from  the  very 
nature  of  the  case,  inipossi))le. 

Tlie  frame  of  society  in  the  earlier  times  had  been 
very  difterent  in  the  free  states  of  Greece.  Litera- 
ture and  the  fine  arts  then  formed  a  portion  of  the 
usual  education  and  ordinary  life  of  every  citizen  in 
the  state ;  they  were  consequently  completely  under 
the  infhience  of  public  opinion,  and  received  the  im- 
press of  the  national  mind  which  they  retiected  from 
the  mirror  of  genius.  -  The  eifects  of  this  popular  clia^ 
racter  in  Greek  literature  and  art  are  evident^  in  the 
total  freedom  of  all  the  productions  of  Greece,  in  her 
best  days,  from  any  thing  that  partakes  of  mamierism 
or  exaggeration.  The  tnier  to  nature  any  production 
could  be  rendered,  which  was  to  be  ottered  to  the 
attention  of  the  people,  the  abler  would  they  be  to 
appreciate  its  merits,  and  theur  applause  would  be 
obtained  with  greater  certainty;  yet,  at  the  same 
time,  the  farther  the  ex]>ressi()n  of  nature  coidd  l)e 
removed  from  vulgarity,  the  higher  would  be  tlie 
degree  of  general  admiration.  The  sentiment  neces- 
sary for  the  realization  of  ideal  perfection,  which 
modem  civilization  vainly  requires  from  those  who 
labour  only  for  the  polished  and  artificial  classes  of 
a  society  broken  into  sections,  arose,  in  profusion, 
under  the  free  instinct  of  the  jiopular  mind,  to  reve- 
rence simplicity  and  nature,  when  combined  with 
*>   beauty  and  dignity. 
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The  connection  of  the  Greeks  with  Assyria  and 
Egypty  uevertholoss,  aided  their  progress  in  mathe* 
mattes  and  scientific  knowledge ;  jet  astrology  was 
the  only  new  object  of  science  which  their  Ektstem 
studies  added  to  the  domain  of  the  human  intellect. 
From  the  time  Berosus  introducefl  astrolopni^  into 
Cos,  it  spread  with  inconceivable  rapidity  in  Europe. 
It  soon  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  hi^er  classes,  naturally  inclined 
to  fiitalism,  and  assisted  in  demoralizing  the  private 
and  public  character  of  the  Greeks.  From  the  Greeks 
it  spread  with  additional  enipiricitini  among  the 
Romans :  it  even  maintained  its  ground  against  Chris- 
tianity, with  which  it  long  strove  to  form  an  alliance, 
and  it  has  only  been  extirpated  in  modem  times.  * 
The  Romans,  as  long  as  they  clung  to  their  national 
usages  and  religions  feelings,  endeavoured  to  resist 
the  progress  of  a  science  so  destructive  to  private 
and  public  virtue ;  but  it  embodied  opinious  which 
were  rapidly  gaining  ground.  In  the  time  of  the 
Caesars,  astrology  was  generally  believed,  and  exten- 
sively practised,  f 

The  general  corruption  of  morals  which  followed 
from  the  Macedonian  conquests,  was  the  inevitable 
effect  of  the  [)ositioQ  in  which  mankind  were  every 
where  placed.   The  accomulated  treasures  of  the 

*  Astrology  was  adopted  hy  the  Christiaiis  at  an  early  period.   St  Antony 
«M  ft  beUerer  in  toMiratilfl  prataimi. 
f  The  — trologeni  or  ChaMiwiiWj  as  ibmj  t>tt»  oBed,  wre  iMoiriMd  from 

Rome,  A.  D.  179.   Valbrius  Max.  i.  3.  2.  Tadtua  recounts  a  remaikabto 

instance  of  the  Buperstition  of  Tiberius,  accompanied  by  Rome  Tery  curious 
reflections  of  his  own.  AnnaU,  vi.  20  —  22 ;  see  also,  JJi^,  i.  22  ;  and 
▼mOTitJSy  ix.  7. 
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Persiaa  empire^  which  must  have  amoanted  to 

between  seventy  and  eighty  millions  sterlinof,  were 
suddenly  thrown  into  nfencral  circuhition.  The  (iiveks 
were  generally  euriciied,  and  their  position  in  society 
had  been  so  frequently  changed,  that  public  opinion 
ceased  to  exercise  a  direct  influence  on  private  cha- 
racter. The  mixture  of  Macedonians,  Greeks,  and 
natives,  in  the  conquered  countries  of  the  Ivist,  was 
very  incomplete,  and  they  generally  formed  distinct 
classes  of  society ;  this  circumstance  alone  contributed 
to  weaken  the  feelings  of  moral  responsibility,  which 
are  the  most  powerful  preservatives  of  virtue.  It  is 
difficult  to  ima^e  a  state  of  society  more  completely 
destitute  of  moral  restniint  than  that  in  which  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  lived.  Public  opinion  wa.s  powerless 
to  enforce  even  an  outward  resj>ect  for  virtue ;  mili- 
tary accomplishments,  talents  for  civil  administration, 
and  literary  eminence,  were  the  direct  roads  to  dis- 
tinction and  wealth ;  honesty  and  virtue  were  very 
secondary  qualities.  In  all  countries  or  societies 
where  a  class  becomes  predominant,  a  conventional 
character  is  formed,  according  to  the  exigencies  of 
the  case,  as  the  standard  of  an  honourable  man ;  and 
it  is  usually  very  different,  indeed,  from  what  is  really 
necessary  to  constitute  a  virtuous,  or  even  an  honest 
citiz(Mi. 

AV^ith  regard  to  the  iiuropean  Greeks,  high  rank 
at  the  Asiatic  courts  was  often  suddenly,  and,  indeed, 
accidentally  placed  within  their  reach,  by  qualities 
that  had  in  general  only  been  cultivated  as  a  means 

of  obtaining  a  livelihood.  It  is  not,  therefore,  won- 
derful, that  wealth  and  power,  obtained  under  such 
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circumstances,  hIiouIcI  have  been  wasted  in  luxury, 
and  squandered  in  the  gratitication  of  lawless  passions. 
Yet,  in  spite  of  the  complaints  most  justly  recorded 
in  history  against  the  luxury,  idleness,  ayarioe,  and 
debaudiery  of  the  Greeks,  it  seems  surprising  that 
the  national  character  resisted,  so  effectually  as  it  did, 
the  ])()W('rfiil  means  at  work  to  accomplish  its  ruin. 
There  never  existed  a  peoj)le  more  perfectly  at  liberty 
to  gratify  every  passion.  During  two  hundred  and 
fifty  years,  the  Greeks  were  the  dominant  class  in 
Asia ;  and  the  corrupting  influence  of  this  predomi- 
nance was  extended  to  the  whole  frame  of  societv, 
in  their  European,  as  well  as  their  Asiatic  possessions. 
The  history  o  ft  he  Achsean  League,  and  the  endeavours 
of  Agis  and  Cleomenes  to  restore  the  ancient  insti- 
tutions of  Sparta^  prove  that  public  and  private  virtue 
were  still  admired  and  appreciated  by  the  native 
Greeks.  The  Romans,  who  were  the  loudest  in  con- 
demning and  satirizing  the  vices  of  the  Greek  nation, 
proved  far  less  able  to  resist  the  allurements  of  wealth 
and  power ;  and  in  the  course  of  one  century,  their 
demoralization  fax  exceeded  the  corruption  of  the 
Greeks.  The  severe  tone  in  which  Polybius  animad- 
verts on  the  vices  of  his  countrMnen,  must  alwavs  be 

ml  ^ 

contrasted  with  the  picture  of  Roman  depravity  in 
the  pages  of  Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  in  order  to  form 
a  correct  estimate  of  the  moral  position  of  the  two 
nations.   The  Greeks  afford  a  sad  spectacle  of  the 

debasing  influence  of  wealth  and  power  on  the 
higher  classes ;  but  the  Romans,  after  their  Asiatic 
conquests,  present  the  loathsome  picture  of  a  whole 
people  throwing  aside  all  moral  restraint,  and  openly 
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wallowing  in  those  vices  which  the  higlier  classes 
elsewhere  have  rrenerallv  striven  to  conceal.* 

The  religion  of  the  Greeks  was  little  more  than  a 
Bection  of  the  political  constitution  of  the  state. 
The  power  of  religion  depended  on  custom.  Strictly 
speaking,  therefore,  the  Greeks  never  possessed  any 
thing  more  than  a  national  form  of  worship,  and  their 
religions  ferlinus  produced  no  very  important  influ- 
ence on  their  moral  conduct.  The  conquests  of 
Alexander  effected  as  great  a  change  in  religion  as 
in  manners.  The  Greeks  willingly  adopted  the 
superstitious  practices  of  the  conquered  nations,  and, 
without  hesitation,  i>aid  tlieir  devotions  at  the  shrines 
of  foreign  divinities;  but,  strange  to  say,  they  never 
appear  to  have  profoundly  investigated,  either  the 
metaphysical  opinions,  or  the  religious  doctrines^  of 
the  Eastern  nations.  They  treated  with  neglect  the 
pure  theism  of  Moses,  and  the  sublime  religious 
system  of  Zoroaster,  while  they  cultivated  a  know- 
ledge of  the  astrology,  necromancy,  and  sorcery  of 
the  Chaldseans,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians. 

The  separation  of  the  higher  and  lower  ranks  of 
society,  which  only  commenced  among  the  Greeks 
after  their  Asiatic  conquests,  produced  a  marked 
ertect  on  the  religious  ideas  of  the  nation.  Among 
the  wealthy  and  the  learned,  inditference  to  all 
religions  rapidly  gained  ground.  The  philosophical 
speculations  of  Alexander's  age  tended  towards 
scepticism,  and  the  state  of  mankind,  in  the  following 
century,  aftbrded  practical  proofs  to  the  ancients  of 

*  Romant,  diap.  i.  ver.  26— S2.  Jwekav,  Tagitos,  aod  LociaHi  tan 
fiiUofiUmtrntion. 
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the  insufficiency  of  virtue  and  reason  to  ensure 
happiness  and  success  either  in  public  or  private  life. 

The  consequence  was,  that  the  j[>:reater  number 
embraced  the  belief  in  a  blind  overruling  destiny,  — 
while  a  few  became  atheists.  The  absurdities  of 
popular  paganism  had  been  exposed  and  ridiculed, 
while  its  mythology  had  not  yet  been  explained- 
by  philosophical  fdlegories.  No  system  of  philo- 
sophy, on  the  other  hand,  had  sought  to  enforce 
its  moral  truths  among  the  people,  by  declaring 
the  principle  of  responsibility.  The  lower  orders 
were  without  philosophy ;  the  higher,  without  reli- 
gion. 

This  separation  in  the  feelings  and  opinions  of  the 
(li  He  rent  ranks  of  society,  rendered  the  value  of 
public  opinion  comparatively  insiguiticaut  to  the 
philosophers ;  and  consequently,  their  doctrines  were 
no  longer  addressed  to  the  popular  mind.  The 
education  of  the  lower  orders,  which  had  always 
dejKmded  on  the  public  lessons  they  had  received 
from  voluntary  teachers,  in  the  public  places  of 
resort,  was  henceforward  neglected;  and  the  priests 
of  the  temples,  the  diviners  and  soothsayers,  became 
their  instructors  and  guides.  Under  such  guidance, 
the  old  mythological  fables  and  the  new  wonders  of 
the  Eastern  magicians,  were  employed  as  the  surest 
means  of  rendering  the  superstitious  feelings  of  the 
people^  and  the  popular  dread  of  supernatural  influ- 
ence a  source  of  profit  to  the  priesthood.*  While 
the  educated  became  the  votaries  of  Chaldaeans  and 


*  Arounvs,  Metam.  viii.  p.  571. 
B 
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astrologers,  the  ignorant  were  the  admirers  of 
Eg}  ptians  and  conjurers.* 

The  Greek  nation,  immediately  before  the  con- 
quest of  the  Romans,  was  rich  ))oth  in  wealth 
and  numbers.  Alexander  had  thrown  the  accu- 
mulated treasures  of  centuries  into  circulation ;  the 
dismemberment  of  his  empire  prevented  his  succes- 
sors from  draining  the  various  countries  of  the 
world,  to  expend  their  resources  on  a  single  city.  The 
number  of  capitals  and  independent  cities  in  tlie 
Grecian  world  kept  money  ill  circulatioii,  and  enabled 
trade  to  flourish,  and  the  Greek  population  to 
increase.  The  elements  of  national  prosperity  are 
.  so  various  and  complex,  that  a  knowledge  of  the 
numbers  of  a  ])eople  affords  no  certain  criterion  for 
estimating  their  wealth  and  hai)pine.ss  ;  still,  if  it  were 
possible  to  obtain  accurate  accounts  of  the  popula- 
tion of  all  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks 
after  the  death  of  Alexander,  such  knowledge  would 
aflbrd  better  means  of  estimating  the  real  progress  or 
decline  of  social  civilization,  than  either  the  records 
which  history  has  preserved  of  the  results  of  wai*s 
and  negotiations,  or  than  the  memorials  of  art  and 
literature.  The  population  of  Greece,  as  of  every 
other  country,  must  have  varied  very  much  at 
difiTerent  periods ;  even  the  proportion  of  the  slave  to 
the  free  inhabitants  can  never  have  long  remained 
exactly  the  same.  We  are,  unfortunately,  so  com- 
pletely  ignorant  of  the  relative  density  of  the  Greek 

•  Litian's  Al'Ttiniifr,  niid  the  L\f^  of  Ai><>Hi>niut  Tyanni.*,  htf  Philos- 
TaATUS,  belong  to  a  much  later  period,  but  thc^  mffoni  the  means  of  iUustratiug 

tilllMlbjMl. 
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population  at  tliliercnt  periods,  and  so  well  assured 
that  its  absolute  numbers  dej)ended  on  many  causes 
wliicli  it  is  now  impossible  to  appreciate  fully,  that 
it  would  be  a  vain  endeavour  to  attempt  to  fix  the 
period  when  the  Greek  race  was  most  numerous. 
The  empire  of  the  Greeks  was  most  extensive  during 
the  century  which  elai)sed  immediately  after  the 
death  of  Alexander;  but  it  would  be  unsafe  to  draw, 
from  that  single  fact,  any  certain  conclusion  concern- 
ing the  numbers  of  the  Greek  race  at  tliat  period, 
as  compared  with  the  following  century. 

The  fallacy  of  any  inferences  ceneeming  the 
population  of  ancient  times,  which  are  drawn  from 
the  numbers  of  the  inliabitants  in  modern  times,  is 
apparent  —  when  we  reflect  on  the  rapid  increase  of 
mankind,  in  the  greater  part  of  £urope,  in  late  years. 
Gibbon  estimates  the  ])opulation  of  the  Roman 
empire,  in  the  time  of  Claudius,  at  one  hundred  and 
twenty  millions,  and  he  8ui»iH)sed  modem  Europe  to 
contain,  at  the  time  he  wrote,  one  hundred  and 
seven  millions.*  Seventy  years  have  not  yet  elapsed, 
and  yet  the  countries  which  he  enumerated  have 
upwaj^  of  two  hundred  and  ten  millions.f  The 
variations  which  have  taken  ])lace  in  the  numbers  of 
the  Jews  at  different  j)eriods,  illustrate  the  vicissitudes 
to  which  an  expatriated  population,  like  a  large 
portion  of  the  Greek  nation,  is  always  liiUl>le.  The 
Jews  have  often  been  far  less — perhaps  they  have 
been  frequently  more  numerous — than  they  are 
at  present,  yet  their  numbers  now  seem  to  equal 
what  they  were  at  the  era  of  the  greatest  wealth, 

•  DMm  ami  Fatt  o/Otf  Smmm  Empin,  i.  68.  in  1776. 
t  Sm  the  taUfls  of  popuhtioa  in  «be  Almemaeh  d$  Gittka, 
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power,  and  glory  of  their  nation  under  Soio* 
mon.*   A  very  judicious  writer  has  estimated  the 

population  of  contiiR'iital   Greece,  Peloponnesus, 
and  tlie  Ionian  Islands,  at  three  millions  and  a  half, 
during  the  period  which  elapsed  from  the  Persian 
wars  to  the  death  of  Alexander.!    Now,  if  we  admit 
a  similar  density  of  po])ulation  in  Crete,  Cyprus,  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  and  the  colonies  on  the 
coasts  of  Thrace  and  Asia  ISIinor,  this  number  would 
require  to  be  more  than  doubled.    The  population 
of  European  Greece  seems  to  have  declined  after  the 
time  of  Alexander.  Money  hecame  more  abundant ; 
it  was  easy  for  a  Greek  to  make  his  fortune  abroad ; 
increased  wealth  anfpnente<l  the  wants  of  the  free 
citizens,  and  the  smaller  states  became  incaj>able  of 
supporting  as  large  a  population  as  in  earlier  times, 
when  wants  were  fewer,  and  emigration  difficult. 
The  size  of  properties,  and  the  number  of  slaves, 
therefore,  increased.    The  small  diminution  which 
had  taken  jdace  in  the  ])o])nhition  of  Greece  must, 
however,  have  been  trilling,  when  compared  with  the 

•  The  census  of  David  (2  Sttmurf,  xxiv.  !i)  shews  Utat  the  Jews  wcro 
then  about  five  millions.  The  immonse  riches  of  Solomon,  {Kiit^,  i.  10,  14, 
22,)  who  mmt  hvn  had  aboat  two  mllHoM  ■teriiog  of  amiaal  fwiUM^  and 
the  preamt  population  of  Malta  and  Guernsey,  which  is  proportionalljr  grnlary 
render  this  neither  improbable  nnr  miraculous.  In  the  time  of  our  Saviour 
the  Jews  were  very  numerous,  and  very  \n  i>Jol y  dispersed,  and  had  already 
lost  tiieir  own  language,  and  adopted  that  of  the  countries  they  inhabited, 
Aeli|fi.  9.  The  Giwkiwwv  always  mon  teiiMlmM  of  their  language.  Sm 

also  JosEPiTUS,  jInU  XIV.  vii.  2. 

+  FvNF-s  ri.i>TON,  Fasti  UtUeukiy  ii.  38fi.  But  the  extreme  uncertainty 
of  ail  calcuhitions  about  populations  in  ancient  times  is  evitlont  from  a  com- 
partaon  of  tlie  various  opinions  of  Boeckh  and  Letronne  concerniug  the 
popdatioQ  of  Attiea;  of  Brotlier,  Gibbon,  and  Dureaudefatllalleeoiieniiiiig 
that  of  Rome.  Witli  regard  to  tlic  population  of  Attica,  Bocokh  malces  it 
500,000.  Letronne  ooljr  220/K»0.  See  Lbakb'*  Tofograpky  f^Athen$  and 
Auiea,  2  vols.  1840. 
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immense  increase  in  the  Greek  population  of  Asia 
and  Egypt;  and  in  Magna  Gnecia,  Sicily,  and 
Cyrene,  the  number  of  the  Greeks  had  not  decreased.* 

Greek  civilization  had  extended  itself  from  the  banks 
of  the  Indus  to  the  pilhirs  of  Hercules,  and  from  the 
shores  of  the  Palus  Ma^otis  to  tlie  island  of  Dios- 
corides.  It  may  therefore  be  admitted,  that  the 
Greeks  were^  at  no  earlier  period  of  their  histoiy, 
more  numerous  than  at  the  time  the  Romans  com- 
menced the  subjugation  of  the  countries  which  they 
ruled. 

The  history  of  the  Greeks  under  the  Roman 
domination  tends  to  correct  the  opinion,  that  national 
changes  are  to  be  solely  attributed  to  those  remark- 
able occurrences  which  alone  find  a  place  in  the 

annals  of  states.  It  not  unfrequently  happened, 
that  those  ev(Mits,  which  produced  the  greatest 
change  on  the  fortunes  of  the  Romans,  exerted  no 
very  important  or  permanent  influence  on  the  iiite 
of  the  Greeks;  while,  on  the  other  hand,  some 
chan^  in  the  state  of  India,  Bactria,  Ethiopia,  or 
Arabia,  by  altering  the  direction  of  commerce, 
powerfully  influenced  their  prosperity  and  future 

*  Gtero  funmhos  data  for  framing  a  ealeulatioo  of  the  namben  of  die 
populAtion  in  Sicily  in  Ills  time.  They  seem  to  have  been  about  two  millions, 
m^f  1,200,000. —  Lconomie  }H}ii(iijue  det  liimaiM,par  Du&eau  oe  la  Mallb, 
fi.  880.  Wo  poflseas  likewise  exact  informatioa  conoenimg  the  ann^r  and 
NvwmM  «r  PlolRnjr  PMhddphai,  (a.  c  845.)  Hli  Ungdom  cmteMed 
Egypt,  Cyrenaica,  Cfde-S/ria,  Phoenida,  Cyprus,  Caria,  Lycia,  Pamphylia, 
and  Cilicia.  His  army  conmsted  of  200,000  infantry,  20,000  cavalry,  2000 
war  chariots,  and  400  elephants.  His  fleet,  of  1500  galleys  of  war,  and  1000 
■hipa  of  transport.  The  annual  i«t«ium8  of  lib  lungdooi  nwe  14,8iM>  taleata, 
orI«.9^00,miBmMiqr9aiid  1^,000  tMm,  or  millun  MmIs  of 
wheat  paid  in  kind.  His  treasury  was  said  to  contain  seven  hundred  and 
forty  thousand  talents,  or  above  one  hundred  millioM  otoriing.-  ^Jfpt  aadcr 
ike  PtoUmicif  btf  Samukl  Sharps;,  p.  94. 
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destinies.  The  object  of  the  following  pages  is  to  trace 
the  great  clianges  which  took  place  in  tlic  Greek 
nation,  from  the  period  of  the  subjection  of  Greece  by 
the  Romans,  to  tliat  of  the  conquest  of  the  semi-Greek 
provinces  which  had  belonged  to  the  Macedonian 
empire,  bj  the  Saracens.  The  history  of  mankind 
requires  a  more  accurate  illustiation  than  has  yet 
been  undertaken,  of  the  causes  of  tlie  general  degra- 
dation of  all  the  ]>oiiticai  goverumeuts  with  which 
we  are  acquainted,  during  this  eventiul  period ;  but 
the  task  belongs  to  universal  history.  To  obtain  a 
correct  view  of  the  social  condition  of  the  European 
nations  in  the  darkest  periods  of  the  iiiiildle  ages,  it 
is  necessary  to  exanune  society  through  a  GrtH'k  as 
well  as  a  Roman  medium,  and  to  weigh  the  expe- 
rience and  the  passions  of  the  East  against  the  force 
and  the  prejudices  of  the  West.  It  will  then  be 
found,  that  many  germs  of  that  civilization  which 
seemed  to  have  arisen  in  tlie  dark  ages  as  a  natural 
deyelopnient  of  society,  were  really  borrowed  from 
the  Greek  people  and  the  Byzantine  empire. 


SECTION  I.  —  IMMEDIATE  CAUSES  OF  THE  CONQUEST  OP 

GREECE  BY  THE  ROMANS. 

The  great  difference  which  existed  in  the  social 
condition  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans  during  the 
whole  of  their  national  existence,  must  be  kept  in 

view,  in  order  to  form  a  just  idea  of  their  relative 
position  when  nded  by  the  same  govennuent.  The 
Romans  formed  a  nation  witli  the  orgaiiizatiou  of  a 
single  city ;  their  political  government^  always  par- 
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taking  of  ita  municipal  origin,  was  a  type  of  concen- 
tration in  adminiBtrative  power,  and  was  enabled  to 
pursue  its  objects  witb  undeyiating  steadiness  of 

l)iiri)ose.  The  Greeks  were  a  people  composed  of 
a  number  of  rival  states,  wliose  attention  was 
incessantly  diverted  to  various  objects.  The  great 
end  of  existence  among  the  Romans  was  war ;  they 
were  the  children  of  Mars,  and  they  reverenced 
their  proofenitor  with  the  most  fervent  enthusiasm. 
Ag'riculture  itself  was  only  lionoured  from  necessity. 

Among  the  Greeks,  civil  virtues  were  called  into 
action  by  the  multifarious  exigencies  of  society, 
and  were  honoured  and  deified  by  the  nation. 
Linked  together  by  an  international  system  of 

indejiendent  states,  the  Greeks  regarded  war  as  a 
means  of  ol>taining  some  definite  object,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  established  balance  of  power.  A 
state  of  peace  was,  in  their  view,  the  natural  state 
of  mankind.  The  Romans  regarded  war  as  their 
permanent  occupation  ;  their  national  and  individual 
ambition  w-as  exclusively  directed  to  concpiest.  The 
subjection  of  their  enemies,  or  a  perpetual  struggle 
for  supremacy,  was  the  only  alternative  that  war 
presented  to  their  minds. 

The  success  of  the  Roman  arms,  and  the  conquest 
of  Greece,  were  the  natural  results  of  concentrated 
national  feelings,  and  su])erior  military  organization, 
contending  with  an  ill  cemented  political  league,  and 
an  inferior  military  system.  The  Roman  was 
instructed  to  regard  himself  merely  as  a  component 
part  of  the  republic,  and  to  view  Rome  as  placed  in 
opp(»sition  to  the  rest  of  mankind.  The  (»reek, 
though  he  possessed  the  moral  feeling  of  nationality 
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quite  as  powerfully  as  the  Roman,  could  not  conceii* 
trate  equal  political  eaergj.  The  Greeks*  after  the 
period  of  the  Macedonian  ooiuiuests,  occupied  the 

double  position  of  niemlx'rs  of  a  widely  spread  and 
dominant  people,  and  of  citizens  of  in(le])en(lent 
states.  Their  minds  were  enlarged  by  this  extension 
of  their  sphere  of  civilization ;  but  what  thej  gained 
in  general  feelings  of  philanthropy,  they  appear  to 
haire  lost  in  patriotic  attachment  to  the  interest  of 
their  native  states. 

It  would  1k«  a  vain  exercise  of  ingenuity  to  specu- 
late on  the  course  of  events,  and  on  the  progress  of 
civilization  in  the  ancient  world*  bad  the  national 
spirit  of  Greece  been  awakened  in  her  straggle  with 
Rome^  and  the  war  between  the  two  peoples  involved 
the  question  of  Creek  nationality,  as  well  as  political 
independence.  On  the  one  hand,  Greece  and  Rome 
might  be  supposed  existing  as  rival  states*  mutually 
aiding  the  progress  of  mankind  by  their  emulation ; 
on  the  other,  the  extinction  of  the  Greek  people,  as 
well  as  the  destruction  of  their  political  government, 
might  be  regarded  as  a  not  improbable  event.  No 
strong  national  feeling  was,  however,  raised  in  Greece 
bv  the  wars  with  Rome,  and  the  contest  remained 
only  a  political  one  in  the  eyes  of  the  people ;  conse- 
quently, even  if  the  military  power  of  the  belligerents 
had  been  more  nearly  balanced  than  it  really  was, 
the  struggle  could  hardly  have  terminated  in  any 
other  way  tlian  by  the  subjugation  of  the  Greeks. 

The  fiicility  with  which  the  Greeks  accommodated 
themselves  to  the  Roman  sway,  and  the  rapidity 
with  which  they  sank  into  political  insignificancy,  it 
seems  at  first  sight  more  diflicult  to  exjdaiu,  than  the 
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ease  with  which  they  were  Tanquished  in  the  field. 

The  fact,  however,  is  undeniable,  that  the  conquest 
was  generally  viewed  with  satisfaction  by  the  great 
body  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  who  considered 
the  destruction  of  the  numerous  small  independent 
goTemments  in  the  country,  as  a  necessary  step  to- 
wards improylng  their  own  condition.  The  political 
constitutions  even  of  the  most  democratic  states  of 
Greece,  excluded  so  large  a  ])()rti()n  of  the  inliabitants 
from  all  siiare  in  the  public  administration,  that  the 
majority  looked  with  indifference  on  the  loss  of  their 
independence,  when  that  loss  appeared  to  ensure  a 
permanent  state  of  peace.  Greece  had  arrived  at 
that  period  of  civilization,  when  political  questions 
were  determined  by  financial  reasons,  and  the  ho])e 
of  a  diminution  of  the  public  burdens  w  as  a  powerful 
ai^gfoment  in  fevour  of  submission  to  Rome.  When 
the  Romans  conquered  Macedonia,  they  fixed  the 
tribute  at  one  half  the  amount  which  had  been  paid 
to  the  Macedonian  kings. 

At  the  j>erio(l  of  the  Roman  conquest,  public 
opinion  had  l>een  vitiated,  as  well  as  weakened,  by 
the  power  and  corrupt  influence  of  the  Asiatic 
moniurchies.  Many  of  the  Greek  princes  employed 
huge  sums  in  purchasing  the  military  services  and 
civic  flatteries  of  the  free  states.  The  political  and 
military  leaders  thoughout  Greece,  were  thus,  by 
means  of  foreign  alliances,  rendered  masters  of  re- 
sources fiir  beyond  what  the  unassisted  revenues  of 
the  free  states  could  have  placed  at  their  disposal. 
It  soon  became  evident,  that  the  fete  of  many  of  the 
free  states  dei)ended  on  their  alliances  witli  the 
lungs  of  Macedonia,  Egypt,  iSyria,  and  Purgamus ; 
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and  the  citizens  could  not  avoid  the  despairing  con- 
clusion, that  no  exertion,  on  their  part,  could  have 
any  decisive  influence  on  the  tranquillity  of  Greece. 
They  could  only  increase  their  own  taxes,  and  bring 
to  their  own  homes  all  the  miseries  of  a  most  inhu- 
man system  of  warfare.  This  state  of  jmUlic  affairs 
caused  the  despair  which  induced  the  Acariianiaus  * 
and  the  citizens  of  Abydosf  to  adopt  the  heroic 
resolution,  not  to  sundye  the  loss  of  their  indepen- 
dence; but  its  more  general  eWect  was,  to  spread 
public  and  [)rivate  demoralization  throuofh  all  ranks 
of  society.  Peace  alone,  to  the  reHecting  Creeks, 
seemed  capable  of  restoring  security  of  pro])erty,  and 
of  re-establishing  due  respect  for  the  principles  of 
justice ;  and  peace  seemed  only  attainable  by  sub- 
mission to  the  Romans.  The  continuation  of  a  state 
of  war,  which  was  rapidly  consuming  the  resources  of 
the  land,  was  regarded  by  the  independent  Greeks 
as  a  feur  greater  evil  than  the  acknowledgment  of  the 
Roman  supremacy.  So  ardently  was  the  termination 
of  the  contest  desired  by  the  great  body  of  the 
people,  that  a  common  proverb,  expressive  of  a  wish 
that  the  Romons  might  speedily  j)revail,  wjis  every 
where  current.  "  Unless  we  are  quickly  lost,  we 
cannot  be  saved."  J 

It  was  some  time  before  the  Greeks  had  great 
reason  to  regret  their  fortune.  A  combination  of 
causcM^,  which  could  hardlv  have  entered  into  the 
calculations  of  any  ])olitician,  enabled  them  to  |)re- 
serve  their  national  institutions,  and  to  exercise  ail 
their  former  social  influence,  even  after  the  annihila* 


•  LivT,  xxvi.  25. 
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tion  of  their  political  existence;  The  yanity  of  the 
Greeks  was  flattered  by  the  admitted  superiority  of 
their  nation  in  arts  and  literature,  and  by  the  respect 
paid  to  their  usages  and  j>rt'ju(]iees  by  the  Romans. 
Their  political  subjection  was,  at  tirst,  not  very 
burdensome;  and  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
nation  was  allowed  to  retain  the  appearance  of  inde- 
pendence. Athens  and  Sparta  were  honoured  with 
the  title  of  allies  of  Rome.  The  nationality  of  the 
Ciiveks  was  so  interwoven  with  their  municipal 
institutions,  that  the  Romans  found  it  impossible  to 
abolish  the  local  administration;  and  an  imperfect 
attempt,  made  at  the  time  of  the  conquest  of  Achiea» 
was  soon  abandoned.  The  local  institutions  ulti- 
matelv  modified  the  Roman  administration  itself, 
and  long  befon*  the  Roman  empire  ceased  to  exist, 
its  political  authority  in  the  East  was  guided  by 
the  feelings  of  the  Greeks,  and  its  forms  moulded 
according  to  Greek  customs. 

The  social  rank  which  the  Greeks  held  in  the 
eyes  of  their  con(|ueroi*s  at  the  time  of  their  subjec- 
tion, is  not  to  be  overlooked.  The  bulk  of  the 
Greek  population  in  Europe  consisted  of  landed 
proprietors,  occupying  a  position  which  would  have 
given  some  rank  in  Roman  society.  No  class  pre- 
cisely similar  existed  at  Rome,  where  all  that  did  not 
belong  to  the  senate,  tlie  aristocracy,  or  the  adminis- 
tration, were  of  no  account;  for  the  people  always 
remained  an  inferior  grade.*  Indeed,  the  higher 
classes  at  Rome  always  felt  either  contempt  or  hosti- 
lity towards  the  populace  of  the  city;  and  even  when 

*  Tlic  tribune  Philip  asserted,  that  there  wwo  nol  2000  RoniMi  dtiieitt 
proprietors  of  land.    Cickbo,  Dt  Ofic.  ii.  21. 
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the  emperors  were  induced  to  favour  the  peojile, 
from  a  wish  to  depress  the  great  families  of  the 
aristocracy,  they  were  unable  to  efface  the  general 
feeling  of  contempt  with  which  the  pcoi)le  were 
regarded.  To  the  Greeks, — who  had  always  main- 
tained a  higher  social  position,  not  only  in  Europe, 
but  also  in  the  kingdoms  of  the  Seleucidae  and  the 
Ptolemies,  —  that  position  was  conceded  by  the 
Roman  aristocracy,  as  it  awakened  no  feelings  either 
of  hostility  or  jeidousy. 

SECTION  II.  TREATMENT  OF  GREECE  AFTER  ITS 

CONQUEST. 

I  The  Romans  generally  commenced  by  treating 
j  their  provinces  with  mildness.    The  government  of 

Sicily  was  arranged  on  a  basis  which  certainly  did 
not  augment  the  burdens  on  the  inhabitants.  The 
tribute  imposed  on  ^laeedonia  was  less  than  the 
amount  of  taxation  which  she  had  paid  to  her  own 
kings;  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  that 
the  burdens  of  the  Greeks,  whose  country  was 
embraced  in  the  ]irovince  of  Aclnva,  were  in- 
creased by  the  conquest.  The  local  municipal 
administration  of  the  separate  cities  was  allowed  to 
exist,  but  in  order  to  enforce  submission  more 
readily,  their  constitutions  were  modified  by  fixing  a 
census,  which  restricted  the  franchise  in  the  demo- 
cratic commonwealths.*  Many  of  the  smaller  states 
were  long  allowed  to  retain  their  own  political 
government,  and  some  were  ranked  as  allies  of  the 

*  Pavuhiab,     16. 9, 
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republic.  It  is  impoesible  to  trace  the  changes 
which  the  Romans  ^»dually  effected  in  the  financial 

and  administrative  condition  of  Greece,  with  chrono- 
lo^pcal  precision.    Facts,  often  separated  by  a  long 
series  of  years,  require  to  be  gleaned ;  and  caution 
must  be  used  in  attributing  to  them  their  just 
influence  on  the  state  of  society.    The  Roman 
senate  was  evidently  not  without  great  jealousy  and 
some  fear  of  the  CJ reeks,  and  great  ])ru(lence  was 
disphiyed  in  adopting  a  num])er  of  measures,  by 
which  they  were  gradually  weakened,  and  cautiously 
broken  to  the  yoke  of  their  conquerors.    This  cau- 
tion proves  that  the  despair  of  the  Achseans  had 
produced  a  considerable  efllect  on  the  Romans,  who 
perceived  that  the  Greek  nation,  if  roused  to  a 
general  combination,  possessed  the  means  of  oftering 
a  determined  and  dangerous  resistance.    It  was  not 
until  after  the  time  of  Augustus,  when  the  conquest 
of  every  portion  of  the  Greek  nation  had  been  com- 
pleted, that  the  Romans  began  to  view  the  Greeks 
in  the  contemptible  light  in  wliich  they  are  repre- 
sented by  the  writers  of  the  capital.    Crete  was  not 
reduced  into  the  form  of  a  province  until  about  eight 
years  after  the  subjection  of  Achtiea,  and  its  conquest 
was  with  difficulty  effected,  after  a  war  of  three 
years,  by  the  presence  of  a  consular  army.  The 
resistance  it  ottered  was  so  obstinate,  that  it  was 
almost  depopulated  ere  the  Romans  could  complete 
their  conquest.* 

No  attempt  was  made  to  introduce  uniformity 
into  the  general  government  of  the  Grecian  states ; 

*  B.  C.  67.   FreinshbiMj  Sttpp,  Liv.  xcix.  47. 
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any  such  plan,  indeed,  would  baye  been  contrary  to 
the  principles  of  the  Roman  government,  which  had 

never  aspired  at  establishing  nnity  even  in  the  ad- 
miuistration  of  Italy.  The  attention  of  the  Romans 
was  directed  to  the  means  of  ruling  their  various 
conquests  in  the  most  efficient  manner,  of  concen- 
trating all  the  military  power  in  their  own  hands, 
and  of  levying  the  greatest  amount  of  tribute  which 
cironnistances  wouhl  j)ennit.  Thus,  numerous  cities 
in  Greece,  possessing  but  a  very  small  territory,  as 
Delphi,  Thespiae,  Tanagra,  Elata'a,  and  Alen,  were 
allowed  to  retain  that  degree  of  independence  which 
secured  to  them  the  privilege  of  being  governed  by 
their  own  laws  and  usages,  so  late  even  as  the  times 
of  the  emperors.  Khodes  also  long  preserved  its 
own  government  as  a  free  state,  *  though  it  was 
as  completely  dependent  on  Rome,  as  the  state 
of  the  Ionian  Islands  now  is  on  Great  Britain. 
The  Romans  adopted  no  theoretical  principles  which 
required  them  to  enforce  uniformity  in  the  geo- 
graphical divisions,  or  in  the  administrative  arrangc^- 
nients  of  the  provinces  of  their  emj)ire,  particularly 
where  local  habits  or  laws  opposed  a  barrier  to  any 
practical  union. 

The  Roman  government,  however,  soon  adopted 
measures  tending  to  d  iminish  the  resources  of  the 
(ireek  states  when  re<*(MVe(l  as  allies  of  the  repul)lic. 
We  are  informed  by  Dindorus,  that  in  consequence  of 
the  tyranny  of  the  collectors  of  the  tribute  in  Sicily, 
numbers  of  free  citizens  were  reduced  to  slavery.f 

*  TAcmm,  Ann.  xti.  58.  The  predte  privilegM  of  ratonomla  ia  Htm 
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These  slaves  were  sold  even  within  the  dominions  of 

the  king  of  Bithyiiia.    This  conduct  of  the  Romans 
produced  an  extensive  insurrection  of  the  slaves; 
and  cotemi>orary  with  a  seditious  rising  in  Sicily,  there 
occurred  also  a  great  rebellion  of  the  slaves  employed 
in  the  silver  mines  of  Attica.*   The  Attic  slaves 
seized  the  fortified  town  of  Sunium,  and  committed 
extensive  ravages  before  the  government  of  Athens 
was  al)le  to  overpower  them.    It  is  so  natural  for 
slaves  to  rebel  when  a  favourable  occasion  presents 
itself  that  it  is  hazardous  to  look  beyond  ordinary 
causes  for  any  explanation  of  this  insurrection,  par^ 
ticularly  as  the  declining  state  of  the  silver  mines  of 
Lauriuni,  at  this  period,  rendered  tlie  slaves  less 
valuable,  and  would  cause  them  to  be  worse  treated, 
and  more  negligently  guarded.    Still  the  simultane- 
ous rebellion  of  slaves,  in  these  two  distant  Greek 
countries,  seems  not  unconnected  with  the  measures 
of  the  Roman  government  towards  its  subjects, 
f     If  we  could  place  imjdicit  faith  in  the  testimony 
of  so  firm  and  partial  an  adherent  of  the  Romautj 
as  Polybius,  we  must  believe,  that  the  Roman  ad- 
ministration was  at  first  characterized  by  a  love  of 
justice,  and  that  the  Roman  magistrates  were  far 
less  venal  than  the  Greeks.    If  the  Greeks,  he  savs,   '^r'©  *  3  •  * 
are  intrusted  with  a  single  talent  of  pul)Iic  money,  y  /  >-:  t«^  * 
though  they  give  written  security,  and  though  legal       >^  ^'V^ 
witnesses  be  present,  they  will  never  act  honestly ;   -  *  -  ^ 
'  but  if  the  largest  sums  be  confided  to  the  Romans  -xo^^t^  " 
engaged  in  the  public  service,  their  honourable  con-   /  ^"^^ 
duct  is  secured  simply  by  an  oath.f    Under  such     co  ^Vy*** 

*  Amnram,  vi.  104.  t  Poltbivb,  vi.  56. 13. 
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circumstances,  the  people  must  have  appreciated 
highly  the  advantages  of  the  Roman  dommation, 
and  contrasted  the  last  years  of  their  troubled  and 

(l(>ul>tful  in(U'|)('iKk'iice,  with  the  just  and  peaceful 
government  of  Rome,  in  a  manner  extremely  favour- 
able to  their  new  masters.    Less  than  a  century  of 
irresponsible  power  effected  a  wonderful  change  in 
the  conduct  of  the  Roman  magistrates.   Cicero  de- 
clares, that  the  senate  made  a  traffic  of  justice  to 
the  provincials.    There  is  nothing  so  holy,  that  it 
cannot  be  violated,  nothing  so  strong,  that  it  cauuot 
be  destroyed  by  money,  are  his  words.*    But  as  the 
government  of  Rome  grew  more  oppressive,  and  the 
amount  of  the  taxes  levied  on  the  provinces  was 
more  severely  exacted,  the  increased  power  of  the 
republic  rendered  any  rebellion  of  the  Ci reeks  utterly 
hopeless.    The  complete  separation  in  the  admini- 
stration of  the  various  provinces,  governed  like  so 
many  separate  kingdoms,  viceroyalties,  or  pashalics, 
the  preservation  of  a  distinct  local  government  in 
each  of  the  allied  kingdoms  and  free  states,  rendered 
the  management  of  each  capable  of  modification, 
without  any  compromise  of  the  general  system  of 
the  republic;  and  this  admirable  fitness  of  its 
administration  to  the  exigencies  of  the  times,  re- 
mained an  attribute  of  the  Roman  state  for  many 
centuries.    Each  state  in  Greece,  continuing  in  pos- 
session of  as  nuicli  of  its  j)eculiar  [mlitical  constitu- 
tion as  was  compatible  with  the  supremacy  and 
fiscal  views  of  a  foreign  conqueror,  retained  all  its 
former  jealousies  towards  its  neighbours,  and  its 

•  y«  Verrcm.  1.  2. 
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interests  were  likely  to  be  as  often  compromised  by 
disputes  with  the  surrounding  Greek  8tat('s  as  with 
the  Roman  government.  Prudence  and  local  inte- 
rests would  eyery  where  fevour  submission  to  Rome ; 
national  vanity  alone  would  whisper  incitements  to 
venture  on  a  struggle  for  independence. 


SECTION  m. — EFFECTS  OF  THE  lOTHRIDATIC  WAR  ON 

THE  STATE  OF  GREECE. 

When  Mitliridates  had  driven  the  Romans  out  of 
Asia,  he  sent  a  large  army  into  Greece,  with  the 
hope  of  being  enabled,  bj  the  occupation  of  that 
country,  to  cany  the  war  into  Italy.  The  Greeks, 
in  general,  did  not  take  much  interest  in  the  con- 
test ;  they  viewed  it  as  a  stnipfgle  for  supremacy 
between  the  Romans  and  the  king  of  Pontus ;  and 
public  opinion  favoured  the  former,  as  likely  to 
prove  the  milder  and  more  equitable  masters.  Many 
of  the  leading  men  in  Greece,  and  the  governments 
of  most  of  those  states  which  retained  their  inde* 
pendence,  inclined  to  the  cause  of  Mithridates. 
Some  Laeedsemoniau  and  Achaean  troops  joiued  his 
army,  and  Athens  engaged  heartily  in  his  party. 
As  soon,  however,  as  Sylla  appeared  in  Greece  with 
his  army,  every  state  hastened  to  submit  to  Rome, 
with  the  exception  of  the  Athenians,  who  appear  to 
have  had  some  particular  cause  of  dissatisfaction  at 
this  time.*    The  vanity  of  the  Athenians,  pulled  up 

•  ZiNKEiSEN,  GeshiclUe  GrUchenlandt,  497*  n.  1.  AtHENiEus,  v.  48.  la 
mentioning  Zinkcisen'H  excellent  vtork,  it  is  impossible  not  to  add  a  re^^ret, 
that  the  second  volume  is  not  ^et  publiskeil.  Zinkeiaen  was  the  iirst  who 
MOMiTedlfaeidMof  writingawaifletolitoloij  Gmea. 
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by  constant  allusions  to  their  ancient  fame,  induced 
them  to  engage  in  a  direct  contest  with  the  whole 
force  of  Rome.  Tliey  were  commanded  by  a  demo- 
crat called  Anstion;  the  Roman  legions  wore  led  by 
Sylla.  The  exclusiye  vaait j  of  the  Athenians,  while 
it  cherished  in  their  hearts  a  more  ardent  love  of 
liberty  tlian  had  survived  in  the  rest  of  Greece,  blinded 
them  to  their  own  insignificancy  wlien  c()iii])are<l  with 
the  belligerents  into  whose  quarrel  they  rashly  thrust 
themselves.  But^  though  they  rushed  precipitantly 
into  the  war,  they  conducted  themselves  in  it  with 
great  constancy.  Sylla  was  compelled  to  besiege 
Athens  in  ])crson  ;  and  tlie  defence  of  t\w  city  was 
conducted  with  such  courage  and  obstinacy,  that  the 
task  of  subduing  it  proved  one  of  great  difficulty 
to  a  Roman  army,  even  when  commanded  by  that 
celebrated  warrior.  When  the  defence  grew  hope- 
less, the  Athenians  sent  a  deputation  to  Sylla  to 
•open  negotiations  ;  but  when  the  orator  began  to 
recount  the  glories  of  their  ancestors  at  Marathon, 
.as  an  argument  for  mercy,  the  proud  Roman  cut 
short  the  discussion  with  the  remark,  that  his  coun- 
try had  sent  him  to  Athens  to  punish  rebels,  not  to 
study  history.*  Athens  was  at  last  taken  by  assault, 
but  it  was  treated  by  Sylla  with  inineeessary  cruelty; 
the  rapine  of  tlie  troops  was  encouraged,  instead  of 
being  checked,  by  their  general.  The  majority  of 
the  citizens  was  slain ;  the  carnage  was  so  fearAilly 
great,  as  to  become  memorable  even  in  that  age  of 

*  Plutarcu,  StfUa.  Maratlion  has  proved  a  sad  stumbling-block  to  Greek 
rhetorictanfl,  tttm  the  time  of  Plato  down  to  the  dayi  of  the  logiotati 

'Emi  win  H  I  Ua^mBmt  mmi  i  Kwrnlyu^t  J»  ri  MAu  yimr*-  LUCIAN, 
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bloodshed ;  the  private  moyeable  property  was  seized 

by  the  soldiery,  and  Sylla  asstimed  some  merit  to 
himself  for  not  committing'  the  rilled  houses  to  the 
flames.  He  declared  that  he  saved  the  city  troDi 
destruction,  and  allowed  Athens  to  continue  to  exist, 
only  on  account  of  its  ancient  glory.  He  carried  off 
some  of  the  columns  of  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympius  to  ornament  Rome ;  but  as  that  temple  was 
in  an  unfinished  state,  and  he  inflicted  no  injur}'  on 
any  public  building,  it  seems  probable  that  he  only 
removed  materials  which  were  ready  for  transport, 
without  any  intention  of  insulting  or  robbing  Athens. 
The  late  of  the  Piraeus,  which  he  utterly  destroyed,  / 
was  more  severe  than  that  of  Athens.  From ; 
Sylla's  camj)aign  in  Greece,  the  commencement  of  j 
the  ruin  and  depopulation  of  the  country  is  to  be  ; 
dated.  The  destruction  of  property  caused  by  his  \ 
ravages  in  Attica  was  so  grea^  that  Athens  from 
that  time  lost  its  commercial,  as  well  as  its  political 
importance.  The  race  of  Athenian  citizens  was 
almost  extiri)ated,  and  a  new  population,  conijwsed 
of  a  heterogeneous  mass  of  settlers,  received  the 
right  of  citizenship.*  Still  the  vitality  of  Greek 
institutions  inspured  the  altered  body;  the  ancient 
forms  and  laws  continued  to  exist  in  their  former 
purity,  and  the  Areopagus  is  mentioned  by  Tacitus, 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  as  nobly  disregarding  the 
powerfid  protection  of  Piso,  who  strove  to  influence 
its  decisions,  and  corrupt  the  administration  of 
justice. 

Athens  was  not  the  only  city  in  Greece  which 

*  Tacitus,  Ann.  ii.  55. 
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suffered  severely  from  the  cruelty  and  rapacity  of 
Sylla.  After  he  had  defeated  ArchelauSi  the 
general  of  Mlthridates,  at  Cheronea,  he  deprived 
Thebes  of  half  its  territory,  which  he  consecrated  to 
Apollo  and  Jupiter.  The  administration  of  the 
temporal  affaii-s  of  the  pa<!:au  deities,  wiis  not  so 
wisely  conducted  as  the  civil  business  of  the 
municipalities.  The  Theban  territory  declined  in 
wealth  and  population,  and  in  the  time  of  Pausanias 
the  Cadmea  or  citadel  was  the  only  inhabited  portion 
of  ancient  Thebes.  Both  parties,  durinfjf  tlie  Mithri- 
datic  war,  iuHicted  severe  injuries  on  Greece,  plun- 
dered the  country,  and  destroyed  property  most 
wantonly,  while  many  of  the  losses  were  never 
repaired.  The  foundations  of  national  prosperity 
were  midermined ;  and  it  henceforward  became 
impossible  to  save,  from  the  annual  consuni}»ti()n  of 
the  inhabitants,  the  sums  necessary  to  replace  the 
accumulated  capital  of  ages,  which  this  short  war 
had  annihilated.  In  some  cases  the  wealth  of  the 
commimities  became  insufficient  to  keep  the  eadsting 
public  works  in  repair. 


SBCnON  IV. — RUIN  OF  THE  COUNTRY  BY  THE  PIRATES 

OF  CILICIA. 

The  Greeks,  far  from  continuing  to  enjoy  tran- 
quillity under  the  powerful  protection  of  Rome,  soon 
found  themselves  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  every 
enemy,  against  whom  the  policy  of  their  masters 
did  not  require  the  employment  of  a  regular  army. 
The  caution  of  the  senate  did  not  allow  the  proYincos 
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to  maintain  any  aniied  force ;  and  the  guards  whom 
the  free  cities  were  permitted  to  keep,  were  barely 
sufficient  to  protect  the  walls  of  their  citadels. 
Bands  of  robbers,  and  fleets  of  pirates,  remains  of 
the  mercenary  forces  of  the  Asiatic  monarchs,  and 
disbanded  in  consequence  of  the  Roman  victories, 
began  to  infest  the  coasts  of  Greece.  As  long  as 
the  provinces  continued  able  to  pay  their  taxes  with 
regularity,  and  the  trade  of  Borne  did  not  suffer 
directly,  little  attention  was  paid  to  the  sufiferings  of 
the  Greeks. 

Tlie  geographical  configuration  of  European 
Greece,  intersected,  in  every  direction,  by  high  and 
rugged  mountains^  and  separated,  by  deep  gulfs  and 
bays,  into  a  number  of  promontories  and  peninsulas^ 
renders  communication  between  the  thickly  peopled 
and  fertile  districts,  more  difficult  than  in  most 
other  regions.  The  country  opposes  barriers  to 
internal  trade,  and  presents  difficulties  to  the  forma- 
tion of  plans  of  mutual  defence  between  the  different 
districts,  which  it  requires  care  and  judgment,  on 
the  part  of  the  general  government,  to  remove. 
Tlie  armed  force  that  can  instantly  be  collected  at 
one  point,  must  often  be  small;  and  this  circumstance 
has  marked  out  Greece  as  a  suitable  field  where 
piratical  bands  may  plunder,  as  they  have  it  in  their 
power  to  remove  their  forces  to  distant  spots  with 
great  celerity.  From  tlie  earliest  ages  of  history  to 
the  j)resent  day,  these  circumstances,  combined  witli 
the  extensive  trade  which  has  always  been  carried 
on  in  the  eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean,  have 
rendered  the  Grecian  seas  the  scene  of  constant 
piracies.    At  many  periods,  the  pirates  have  been 
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able  to  asseiiibk'  forces,  sufficient  to  give  their 
expeditions  the  character  of  regular  war;  and  their 
pumiits  have  been  bo  lucrative,  and  their  success  so 
greats  that  their  profession  has  ceased  to  be  viewed 
as  a  dishonourable  occupation.* 

A  system  of  piracy,  which  w-as  carried  on  by 
considerable  amiies  and  large  fleets,  began  to  be 
formed  soon  after  the  couclusiou  of  the  JViithridatic 
war.  The  indefinite  nature  of  the  Roman  power  in 
the  East,  the  weakness  of  the  Asiatic  monarchs, 
and  of  the  sovereigns  of  Egy  pt,  the  questionable 
nature  of  the  protection  which  Rome  accorded  to 
her  allies,  and  the  general  disarming  of  the  Euro- 
pean Greeks,  all  encouraged  and  facilitated  the 
ent^rises  of  these  pirates.  A  political,  as  well  as  a 
militarj  organization,  was  given  to  theur  forces,  by 
the  seizure  of  several  strong  ])09ition8  on  the  coast 
of  Cilicia.  From  these  stations  thev  directed 
their  expeditions  over  the  greater  part  of  the 
Mediterranean. f  The  immense  wealth,  which  ages 
of  prosperity  had  accumulated  in  the  small  towns 
and  numerous  temples  of  Greece,  was  now  defence- 
less; the  country  was  exposed  to  daily  incursions, 
and  a  long  list  of  the  devastations  of  the  Cilician 
pirates  is  recorded  in  history.  Many  even  of  the 
largest  and  wealthiest  cities  in  Europe  and  Asia 
were  successfully  attacked  and  plundered,  and  the 
greater  number  of  the  celebrated  temples  of  anti- 

*  Fbmsf  flooiialMd  b«fiv»  tlw  of  Honwr,  and  it  had  aomt  flmttering 
remiidnenees  in  the  dajw  of  Tonmefbrl.  It  li  ttSA  that  dw  pbadM  oom- 

mitted  during  the  late  revolutionary  war,  contributed  quite  as  much  as  tho 
humanity  of  tlio  allies,  to  tlie  Hignaturu  of  the  treaty  of  the  6til  of  July,  iSilf 
and  to  the  foundation  of  a  Gurmau  monarchy  in  GnxMJO. 
t  Appiam,  De  Bdh,  M.  92.  8.  Plosabch,  Pompey,  34. 
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qiiitj  were  robbed  of  their  immense  treasures. 
Samos,  Clazomene,  and  Samotlirace,  the  great 
temples  at  Hermione,  Epidaurus^  Tsenanis,  Calauria, 
Actiuin,  Argos,  and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  were  all 
pillaged.  To  such  an  extent  was  this  system  of 
robber}"  carried,  and  so  powerful  and  well-disi  iplined 
were  the  forces  of  the  pirates,  that  it  was  at  last 
necessary  for  Rome  either  to  share  the  world  with 
them,  or  to  devote  all  her  military  energies  to  their 
destruction.  In  order  to  carry  on  war  with  this 
band, — the  last  remains  of  the  mercenaries  who  had 
upheld  the  Macedonian  empire  in  the  East, — Pompey 
was  Invested  with  extraordinary  powers  as  com- 
mander-in-chief over  the  whole  Mediterranean.  An 
immense  force  was  placed  at  his  absolute  disposal, 
and  he  was  charged  with  a  degree  of  authority  over 
the  officers  of  the  republic,  and  the  allies  of  the 
state,  which  had  never  before  been  intrusted  to  one 
individual.  His  success  in  the  execution  of  this 
commission,  was  considered  one  of  his  most  brilliant 
military  achievements;  he  captured  ninety  ships 
with  brazen  beaks,  and  took  twenty  thousand 
prisoners.  Some  of  these  prisoners  were  established 
in  towns  on  the  coast  of  Cilicia;  and  Soli,  which 
he  rebuilt,  and  peopled  with  these  warriora, 
was  honoured  with  the  name  of  Pompeiopolis. 
The  Romans,  consequently,  do  not  seem  to  have 
regarded  these  pirates  as  having  engaged  in  a 
disgraceful  warfare. 

Crete  had  been  filled  with  the  strong^jolds  of  the 
pirates  as  well  as  Cilicia,  and  there  is  no  doubt,  that 
the  greater  number  consisted  of  Greeks.  Despair 
is  said  to  have  driven  many  of  the  citizens  of  the 
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states  conquered  by  the  Romans  to  suicide ;  it  must 
certainly  have  forced  a  far  greater  number  to 
eml)ra('e  a  life  of  piracy  and  robbery.    The  govern* 
ment  (»f  Rome  was  at  this  time  subject  to  continual 
revolutions ;  and  in  the  disorders  produced  by  the 
civil  wars,  the  Romans  lost  all  respect  for  the  rights 
of  property,  either  at  home  or  abroad.    Wealth  and 
])0wer  were  the  only  objects  of  pursuit,  and  the 
force  of  all  moral  ties  was  broken.    Justice  ceased 
to  be  administered,  and  men,  in  such  cases,  always 
assume  the  ri^t  of  revenging  their  own  wrongs. 
Those  who  considered  themselves  aggrieved  by  any 
act  of  oppression,  or  fancied  they  had  received  some 
severe  injury,  sought  revenge  in  the  way  which 
presented  itself  most  readily ;  and  when  the  oppressor 
was  secure  against  their  attacks,  they  made  society 
responsible.   The  state  of  public  affiurs,  even  in  the 
districts  of  Greece,  which  had  suffered  from  the 
ravages  of  the  pirates,  w  as  considered  an  apf>I(>gy  for 
their  conduct.    They  probably  spent  liberally  among 
the  i>oor  the  treasures  which  they  wrested  from  the 
rich ;  and  so  little,  indeed,  were  they  placed  beyond 
the  pale  of  society,  that  Pompey  himself  settled  a 
colony  of  them  at  Dyme,  in  Acha?a,  where  they  seem 
to  have  prospered.    Though  j)iracy  was  not  sub- 
sequently carried  on  so  extensively  as  to  merit  a 
place  in  history,  it  was  not  entirely  extirpated  even 
by  the  fleet  which  the  Roman  emperors  maintained 
in  the  East ;  and  that  cases  still  continued  to  occur 
in  the  Grecian  seas  is  proved  by  public  inscriptions.* 

*  BOBCEH.  CvrpM  Iiuerip,  Oracurum.  Noe.  2335  aud  234?,  aud  oil 
imeriplioii  in  the  poMOMioB  of  lir  Gavrios  at  Amoigot.  AU,  Socitf,  On 
Lipi,  Ftm,  III. 
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SECTION  V. — NATURE  OF  THE  ROHAN  PROVINCIAL 
ADMINI8TBATI0N  IN  GREECE. 

The  Romans  reduced  those  countries,  where  they  f 
met  with  resistance,  into  the  form  of  provinces,  a  pro- 
cedure which  was  generallj  equivalent  to  abrogating  / 
the  existing  laws,  and  imposing  on  the  vanquislied  a  ! 
new  system  of  ciyil,  as  well  as  political  administration. . 
In  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  this  policy  | 
underwent  considerable  niodifieation.    The  Greeks, 
indeed,  were  so  much  farther  advanced  in  civiliza- 
tion than  the  Romans,  that  it  was  no  easy  task  for  a  j 
Roman  pro-consul  to  draw  up  the  edict  declaring  the . 
principles  on  which  his  decisions  were  to  be  based, ' 
and  the  fbrms  of  proceeding  which  he  intended  to 
adopt  in  his  government,  ^vitllout  borrowing  largely 
from  the  existing  laws  of  the  province.    The  con- 
stitution of  Sicily,  which  was  the  first  Greek 
province  of  the  Roman  dominions,  presents  a 
number  of  anomalies  in  the  administration  of  its 
different  districts.    That  portion  of  the  island  which 
had  composed  the  kingdom  of  Iliero,  was  allowed  to 
retain  its  own  laws,  and  paid  the  Romans  the  same 
amount  of  taxation  which  had  been  formerly  levied 
by  its  own  monarchs.   The  other  portions  of  the 
island  were  subjected  to  various  regulations  con- 
cerning the  amount  of  their  taxes,  and  the  admi- 
nistration of  justice.    The  province  contained  three 
allied  cities,  five  colonies,  five  free,  and  seventeen 
tributary  cities.*    Macedonia,  £pirus,  and  Achsea, 

*  Puny,  Nat.  iii.  14.    EooMomk  Politique  da  Bomaim,  par 
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when  conquered,  were  treated  very  mucli  in  the 
same  way,  if  we  make  due  allowance  for  the 
increasing  severity  of  the  fiscal  government  of  the 
Roman  magistrates.  Crete^  Cyprus,  and  Asia 
Minor,  were  subsequently  reduced  to  provinces,  and 
were  allowed  to  retain  much  of  their  laws  and 
usages.  Scivvola,  in  his  edict,  pcrinittcil  the  (ireeks 
of  his  j)roviii('('  to  decide  tlieir  legal  diHerences 
according  to  their  own  laws,  and  Cicero  adopted  the 
same  provision.*  Thrace,  even  so  late  as  the  time  of 
Tiberius,  was  governed  by  its  own  sovereign,  as  an 
ally  of  the  Romans,  f  Many  cities  within  the 
bounds  of  the  ])rovinces  retained  their  own  peculiar 
laws,  and  as  far  as  their  owu  citizens  were  con- 
cerned, they  continued  to  possess  the  legislative, 
as  well  as  the  executive  power,  by  administering 
their  own  affairs,  and  executing  justice  within  their 
linn'ts,  without  being  liable  to  the  control  of  the 

proconsul,  t 

As  long  as  the  republic  continued  to  exist,  the 
provinces  were  administered  by  proconsuls  or  praetors, 
chosen  from  among  the  members  of  the  senate,  and 
responsible  to  that  body  for  their  administration.  The 

power  of  these  provincial  governors  was  immense ; 
the  supreme  control  over  the  judicial,  financial,  and 
administrative  business,  was  vested  in  their  hands. 
They  had  the  right  of  naming  and  removing  most  of 
the  judges  magistrates  under  their  orders,  and 
most  of  the  fiscal  arrangements  regarding  the  pro- 
vincials, depended  on  their  will.  No  ])ower  ever 
existed  more  liable  to  be  abused;  for  while  the 


*  CiiCBBo,  Ep,  ad  AU,  vL  1.  f  Livr,  xIt.  84. 
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representatives  of  the  most  absolute  sovereigns  have 
seldom  been  intrusted  with  more  extensive  authority, 
they  have  never  incurred  so  little  danger  of  being 
punished  for  its  abuse.    The  only  tribunal  before 

which  the  proconsuls  could  be  cited  for  any  acts  of 
injustice  which  thev  might  commit,  was  that  very 
senate  which  had  sent  them  out  as  its  deputies,  and 
received  them  back  into  its  body  as  members. 

When  the  imperial  government  was  consolidated 
by  Augustus,  the  command  of  the  whole  military 
force  of  the  republic  devolved  on  the  emperor;  but 
his  constitutional  position  was  not  that  of  sovereign. 
The  early  emperors  concentred  in  their  persons  the 
offices  of  commander-in-chief  of  the  military  and 
naval  forces  of  Rome,  of  minister  of  war  and  of 
finance,  and  of  Pontifex  Maximus,  which  gave  them 
a  sacred  cluiracter,  as  head  of  the  religion  of  the  state ; 
but  the  senate  and  peojile  were  still  possessed  of  the 
supreme  legislative  authority,  and  the  senate  con- 
tinued to  direct  the  civil  branches  of  the  executive  . 
administration.  In  consequence  of  this  relation 
between  the  jurisdiction  of  the  senate  and  the 
emperors,  the  provinces  were  divided  into  two  classes : 
Those  in  which  the  military  forces  were  stationed, 
were  placed  under  the  direct  orders  of  the  emperor, 
and  were  governed  by  his  lieutenants  or  prastors: 
the  other  provinces,  which  did  not  require  to  be 
constantly  occupied  by  the  legions,  remained  depen- 
dent on  the  senate,  as  the  cliief  civil  authority  in  the 
state ;  they  were  called  provinces  of  the  people,  and 
were  usually  governed  by  proconsuls.  Most  of  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  were  in  that 
peaceable  condition,  w  hich  placed  them  in  the  rank 
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of  proconsular  provinces.  Sicily,  Macedonia,  Ej»irus, 
Acha^a,  Crete,  Bithynia,  and  Asia  Minor,  were  thus 
put  under  the  control  of  the  senate.  Cyprus, 
from  its  situation,  as  affording  a  convenient  post 
for  a  militaiy  force  to  watch  Gilicia,  Syria,  and 
Egypt,  was  at  first  classed  among  the  imperial  pro- 
vinces ;  but  Augustus  subsequently  exchanged  it  for 
the  more  inij)ortant  position  of  Dalnuitia,  where  an 
amiy  could  be  stationed  to  watch  Rome,  and  sepa- 
rate Italy  and  the  proconsular  provinces  of  Greece. 

The  proconsuls  occupied  a  higher  rank  in  the 
state  than  the  imperial  praetors;  the  splendour  of 
their  courts,  and  the  numerous  train  bv  which  thev 
were  attended,  were  maintained  at  the  expense  of 
their  provinces.  Their  situation  deprived  them  of 
all  hope  of  military  distinction,  the  highest  object  of 
Roman  ambition.  This  exclusion  of  the  aristocracy 
from  military  pursuits,  by  the  emperors,  is  not  to  be 
lost  sight  of  in  observing  the  change  which  took  place 
in  the  Roman  character.  Avarice  was  the  vice  which 
succeeded  to  stifle  their  feelings  of  self-abasement 
and  disappointed  ambition;  and  as  the  proconsuls 
were  not  objects  of  jealousy  to  the  emperors,  they  were 
enal)led  to  gratify  tlu  ir  ruling  passion  without  danger. 
As  they  were  created  from  among  the  senate  in  suc- 
cession, they  felt  assured  of  finding  favourable  judges 
under  any  circumstances.  Irresponsible  government 
soon  degenerates  into  tyranny ;  the  administration  of 
the  Roman  proconsuls  soon  became  as  oppressive  as 
that  of  the  worst  despots,  and  was  loudly  couiphiiucd 
of  by  the  ]>rovincial8.  The  provinces  under  the 
government  of  the  emperor  were  better  adminis- 
tered.  The  imperial  lieutenants  were  inferior  in 
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rank  to  proconsuls,  but  they  possessed  a  mote 
extenmye  command,  as  they  muted  in  their  persons 
the  chief  civil  and  military  authority.  The  efl^t  of 
their  possessing  more  power  was,  that  the  limits  of 

their  authority,  and  the  forms  of  their  i)roceedings, 
were  determined  with  greater  precision  —  were 
watched  and  controlled  by  the  military  discipline 
to  which  they  were  subjected,  by  the  constant 
dependence  of  all  their  actions  on  the  immediate 
orders  of  the  emperor,  and  the  various  departments 
of  which  lie  was  the  head. 

The  expenses  of  the  proconsular  administration 
were  paid  by  the  provinces;  and  it  was  chiefly  by 
abuses  augmenting  their  amount^  that  the  proconsuls  i 
were  enabled  to  accumulate  enormous  fortunes 
during  their  short  tenure  of  government.  The 
burden  Avas  so  heavily  felt  by  Macedonia  and 
Achcea,  even  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  that 
the  complaints  of  these  two  provinces  induced  that 
emperor  to  obtain  their  union  with  the  imperial 
province  of  Moesia.*  Thrace,  when  it  was  reduced 
to  a  Roman  i)rovince  by  Vespasian,  was  also  added 
to  the  imperial  list.  As  the  power  of  the  emperors 
rose  into  absolute  authority  over  the  Roman  world, 
and  the  pageant  of  the  republic  fiided  away,  all 
distinction  between  the  different  classes  of  pro- 
vinces disappeared.  They  were  distributed  accor- 
ding to  the  wish  of  the  rei<,niing  emperor,  and 
their  administration  arbitrarily  transferred  to  officers 
of  whatever  rank  he  thought  fit  to  select.  The 
Romans,  indeed,  had  never  affected  much  system 
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in  this,  any  more  than  in  any  other  branch  of  their 
pfovernment.  Pontins  Pilate,  when  lie  condemned 
our  Saviour,  govenied  Juda^  \\ith  the  rank  of 
procurator  of  Cesean ;  he  was  vested  with  the  whole 
administratiYe^  judidal*  fiscal,  and  militaiy  authorit j, 
as  completely  as  it  could  have  been  exercised  by 
a  proconsul  or  pra'tor,  yet  his  title  was  only  that  of 
a  finance  officer,  cliarged  with  the  administration  of 
those  revenues  which  belonged  to  the  imperial 
treasury. 

The  provincial  governors  usually  named  three  or 
four  deputies  to  carry  on  the  business  of  the  districts 
into  Avhich  the  province  was  divided,  and  each  of 
these  deputies  was  controlled  and  assisted  by  a  local 
council.  It  may  be  remarked,  that  the  condition  of 
the  inhabitants  of  the  western  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire  was  different  from  that  of  the  eastern ;  the 
people  were  generally  treated  as  little  better  than 
serfs;  they  were  not  considered  the  absohite  j)ro- 
prietors  of  the  lands  they  cultivated.  Adrian  tirst 
gave  them  a  full  right  of  property  in  their  lands, 
and  secured  to  them  a  regular  system  of  law  by  the 
publication  of  his  perpetual  edict.  In  Greece,  the 
provincial  administration  was  necessarily  modified 
by  the  circumstance  of  the  conquered  IxMng  much 
farther  advanced  in  social  civilization  than  their 
conquerors.*  To  facilitate  the  task  of  governing 
and  taxing  the  Greeks,  the  Romans  found  them- 

*  The  high  state  of  Bocial  dvilizatioii  among  the  Greeks  is  pTOTOd  Iqr  tfw 
existence  of  societies  formed  for  the  purpose  of  mutual  assistaiicp.  Plisii, 
Ej^i$t.  X.  93,  94,  These  friendly  societies  held  property  ;  and  au  ia&cription 
in  tfM  eoibelioii  of  tbe  wilhur,  published  in  the  Tramaetwna  of  the  Royal 
Sorietjf  4^  LUeratmrt,  rvL  iU.  pt  2,  maj  relato  to  ■adi  an  EranM. 
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selves  compelled  to  retain  much  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment, and  many  of  the  financial  ammgements, 
which  they  found  existuig;  and  heoce  arose  the 
marked  difference  which  is  observed  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  eastern  and  western  portions  of  the  ; 
enn)ire.  The  existence  of  the  free  cities,  of  the 
local  tribunals  and  provincial  assemblies,  and  the 
respect  paid  to  the  laws,  gave  the  Greek  language 
an  official  character,  and  enabled  the  Greeks  to 
acquire  so  great  an  inflnence  in  the  administration 
of  their  country,  as  either  to  limit  the  extent  of  the 
despotic  power  of  their  Roman  masters,  or,  when 
that  proved  impossible,  to  share  its  profits.  But 
though  the  arbitraiy  decisions  of  the  proconsuls 
received  some  check  from  the  existence  of  fixed 
rules  and  [)ermanent  usages,  still  these  barriers  were 
insufhcient  to  prevent  the  abuse  of  irresi)onsible 
authority.  Those  laws  and  customs  which  a  proconsul 
dared  not  openly  violate,  he  could  generally  imllify 
by  some  concealed  measure  of  oppression.  The  fact, 
that  throughout  the  Grecian  provinces,  as  well  as  in 
the  rest  of  the  empire,  the  governors  superintended 
the  financial  administration,  and  exercised  the 
judicial  power,  is  sufficient  to  explain  the  ruin  and 
poverty  which  the  Roman  government  produced. 
Before  the  wealth  of  the  people  had  been  utterly 
consumed,  an  equitable  proconsul  had  it  in  his 
power  to  confer  happiness  on  his  provinces,  and 
Cicero  draws  a  very  fiivourable  picture  of  his  own 
administration  in  Cilicia;*  but  a  few  governors  like 

*  Multco  civitates  omni  a;re  alieno  libcrattc,  mulUe  valde  levatse  sunt. 
Onmes  auia  legibua,  et  judiciis  umbj  muTtie/t'mf  adepta;,  revixemut*— od 
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'  VcTres  soon  reduced  a  province  to  a  state  of  poverty 
from  which,  it  would  have  ^^(piired  ages  of  good 
govenunent  to  enable  it  to  recover. 

SECTION  VI. — FISCAL  ADMINIflTBATION  OF  THE  BOICANS. 

The  U'<ral  nnioimt  of  the  taxes,  direct  and  indirect, 
levied  by  the  llomans  on  the  Greeks,  was  probably 
not  greater  than  the  sum  paid  to  their  national 
governments  in  the  days  of  their  independence.  But 
a  small  amount  of  taxation  arbitrarily  imposed,  un- 
justly collected,  and  injudiciously  spent,  weighs  more 
heavily  on  the  resources  of  t lie  people,  than  immense 
burdens  properly  distributed  and  wisely  employed. 
The  wealth  and  resources  of  Greece  had  been 
greatest  at  the  time  when  each  city  formed  a  separate 
state,  and  the  inlial>itaHts  of  each  valley  possessed 
the  power  of  enipli)yin<r  the  taxes,  which  thev  paid, 
for  ol:gect8  which  ameliorated  their  own  condition. 
The  moment  the  centralization  of  political  power 
enabled  one  city  to  appropriate  the  revenues  of 
another  to  its  wants,  or  for  its  embellishment,  the 
decline  of  the  country  commenced :  but  all  the 
evil  eiVects  of  centralization  were  not  felt  until  the 
taxes  were  paid  to  foreigners.  When  the  tributes 
were  remitted  to  Bome^  it  was  difficult  to  persuade 
absent  admmistrators  of  the  necessity  of  expending 
money  on  a  road,  a  port,  or  an  aqueduct,  which  had 
no  direct  connection  with  Uoman  interests.  Had 
the  Roman  government  acted  according  to  the 
strictest  principles  of  justice,  Greece  must  have 
suffered  from  its  dominion;  but  its  avarice  and 
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corruption,  after  the  commeucemeut  of  the  civil 
wars,  knew  no  boonds.  The  extraordinary  payments 
levied  on  the  proTinoes  soon  equalled,  and  sometimes 
exceeded,  the  regular  and  legal  taxes.  Cicero  sup* 
plies  ample  proof  of  the  extortions  committed  by 
the  proconsuls,  and  no  arrangements  were  adopted 
to  restrain  their  avarice  until  the  time  of  Augustus. 
It  is,  therefore  only  under  the  empire  that  any 
accurate  picture  of  the  fiscal  administration  of  the 
Roraans  in  Greece  can  be  attempted. 

Until  the  time  of  Augustus,  the  Romans  had 
maintained  their  armies,  by  seizing  and  squandering 
the  accumulated  capital,  hoarded  by  all  the  nations 
of  the  world.  When  that  source  of  riches  was 
exhausted,  Augustus  found  himself  compelled  to 
seek  for  regular  funds  for  maintaining  the  army: 
"  And  it  came  to  j)ass  in  those  days,  that  there  went 
out  a  decree  from  Ca?sar  Augustus  that  all  the  world 
should  be  taxed."*  A  regular  survey  of  the  whole 
empire  was  made,  and  the  land-tax  was  assessed 
according  to  a  valuation  taken  of  the  annual  income 
of  every  species  of  property.  A  capitation-tax  was 
also  imposed  on  all  the  provincials  whom  the  laud- 
tax  did  not  alfect.f 

The  ordinary  }>rovincial  taxes  in  the  £ast  were 
this  land-taac,  which  generally  amounted  to  a  tenth 
of  the  produce,  though,  in  some  cases,  it  constituted 
a  fifth,  and  in  others,  fell  to  a  twentieth.  It  was, 
however,  valued  for  a  term  of  years,  and  paid 

f  Saviony  ueber  die  liotmhche  St^rnerrer/assunff  unter  drn  tCttUeim. 
Abhand.  Acnd.  v.  Borlin,  1822.  Economic  PoliCitjue  deg  Hoviainf,  par 
DvREAU  i)E  LA  Malle,  wlio  lias  most  abl^-  explained  a  remarkable  pasaag9 
of  Htqinos.   Vol.  i.  1 77  ;  ii.  4 1 8,  434. 
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annually  in  money.    This  may  ])e  ivcuived  as  the 
general  rule,  though  it  was  liable  to  excei)tions.* 
The  subjects  of  the  empire  paid  also  a  tax  on  cattle, 
and  a  variety  of  duties  on  importation  and  exporta- 
tion, which  were  levied  even  on  the  convejance  of 
goods  from  one  province  to  another.  In  Greece,  the 
free  cities  also  ri'tained  the  n^Ait  of  le\  vin^f  local 
duties  on  their  citizens.    Contributions  of  provisions 
and  manufactures  were  likewise  exacted,  fur  feeding 
and  clothing  the  troops  stationed  in  the  provinces. 
Even  under  Augustus,  who  devoted  his  personal 
attention  to  reforming  the  financial  administration 
of  the  enij)ire,  the  proconsuls  and  provincial  gover- 
nors ventured  to  avail  themselves  of  their  position, 
as  a  means  of  gratifying  their  avarice.  Tiicinius 
accumulated  immense  riches  in  Gaul.  Tiberius 
perceived  that  the  weight  of  the  Roman  fiscal  system 
was  pressing  too  severely  on  the  provinces,  and  he 
rebuked  the  prefect  of  Egypt,  for  remitting  too 
large  a  sum  to  Home,  as  the  amount  i)roved  he  had 
overtaxed  his  province.    The  mere  iact  of  a  prefect's 
possessing  the  power  of  increasing  or  diminishing 
the  amount  of  his  remittances  to  the  treasuiy,  is 
enough  to  condemn  the  arbitrary  nature  of  the 
Roman  fiscal  administration.    The  prefect  was  told 
by  the  emperor  that  a  good  shepherd  should  shear, 
not  flay,  his  sheep.    But  no  rulers  ever  estimated 
correctly  the  amount  of  taxes  that  their  subjects 
could  advantageously  pay;  and  Tiberius  received  a 
lesson  on  the  financial  system  of  his  em])ire  from 
Battas,  Kmg  of  Dalniatia,  wlio,  ou  being  asked  the 

*  Savioht  flxat  Che  gsmiml  «d<ytion  of  a  nKnagr  pigriiioiit  for  Um  land-tax 
in  flw  tfane  of  Mwew  Aunikm, 
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cause  of  a  rebellion^  replied,  that  it  arose  from  the 
emperor*8  sending  wolves  to  guard  his  flocks  instead 

of  shepherds.* 

The  Roman  government  systematicaliy  attempted 
to  transfer  the  whole  of  the  ready  money  of  its 
subjects  into  the  coffers  of  the  state.  The  city  of 
Rome  formed  a  drain  for  the  wealth  of  all  the  pro- 
vinces, and  the  whole  em]>ire  was  impoverished  for 
its  support.  When  Cali<^la  expressed  the  wish  that 
the  Roman  people  had  only  one  neck,  in  order  that 
he  might  destroy  them  all  at  a  single  blow,  he  knew 
that  the  idea  found  a  responsive  echo^in  many  a 
breast.  There  was  a  wise  moral  in  the  sentiment 
uttered  in  his  frenzy ;  and  many  felt  that  the 
dispersion  of  those  of  the  poj)ulation  of  Rome 
who  were  nourished  in  idleness  by  the  public 
revenues,  would  have  been  a  great  benefit  to  the 
rest  of  the  empiie.f  The  desire  of  seizing  wealth 
wherever  it  could  be  found,  was  the  dominant  fool- 
ing in  the  personal  policy  of  the  eniperoi-s,  as  well 
as  the  proconsuls.  The  provincial  governors  enriched 
themselves  by  plundering  their  subjects,  and^the  em- 
perors filled  their  treasuries,  by  accusmg  the  senators 
of  those  crimes  which  entailed  confiscation  of  their 
fortunes.  When  Alexander  the  Great  conquered 
Asia,  the  treasures  which  he  dispersed  increased  the 
commerce  of  the  world,  created  new  cities,  and 
augmented  the  general  wealth  of  mankind.  The 
Romans  collected  far  greater  riches  from  their  con- 

*  ScKTONirs,  TUftr.  32. 

+  St'KT.  ( '<^tli>j.  30.  Calii;ula  was  evidently  thinking  of  the  sums  which  would 
rcmAin  for  his  own  extruvogaDce,  if  be  could  have  eluded  funiishing  Uie 
gimin  for  Um  pnblie  distrU»tioii%  and  tlw  money  for  iiMihitaining  »  fixed 
priee  in  Uie  mmrketo. 
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quests  than  Alexander  had  done,  as  they  pushed 
their  exactions  much  fieurther ;  but  the  rude  state  of 
society,  in  which  they  lived  at  the  time  of  their  first 
great  successes,  prevented  their  perceiving,  that  by 
carrying  off  or  destroying  all  the  moveable  capital  in 
their  con([uest6»  they  must  ultimately  diminish  the 
amount  of  their  own  revenues.  The  wealth  brought 
away  from  the  countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks 
was  incredible;  for  the  Romans  pillaged  the  con- 
quered, as  the  Spaniards  phmdered  Mexico  and  Peni, 
and  treated  tliem  as  the  Turks  siil)sc'(|iR'ntly  governed 
Greece.  The  riches  which  centuries  of  industry  liad 
accumulated  in  Syracuse,  Tarentum,  Etolia,  Mace- 
donia»  and  Corinth,  and  the  immense  sums  seized  in 
the  treasuries  of  the  kings  of  Cyprus,  Pergamus, 
Syria,  and  Egj^pt,  were  removed  to  Rome,  and  con- 
sumed in  a  way  which  virtually  converted  them  into 
premiums  for  neglecting  agriculture.  They  were 
dispersed  in  paying  an  inunense  army,  in  feeding  an 
idle  populace,  which  was  thus  withdrawn  from  all 
productive  occupations,  and  in  maintaining  the  house- 
hold of  the  emperor,  the  senators,  and  the  imperial 
freedmen.  The  consequence  of  the  arrangements 
adopted  for  provisioning  Rome  was  felt  over  the 
whole  empire^  and  seriously  affected  the  prosperity 
of  the  most  distant  provinces.  It  is  necessary  to 
notice  them,  in  order  to  understand .  perfectly  the 
financial  system  of  the  empire. 

The  citizens  of  Rome  were  fed  by  the  republic,  if 
it  could  not  furnish  them  with  profitable  employ- 
ment. An  immense  quantity  of  grain  was  distributed 
in  this  wav,  which  was  received  as  tribute  from  the 
provinces.    Cicsar  found  three  hundred  and  twenty 
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thousand  persons  leoeiving  this  gratuity.  It  is  true 
he  reduced  the  number  to  one  half.  The  greater 
part  of  this  grain  was  drawn  from  Sicily,  Africa,  and 

Eor>T^*  T^^^  distribution  enabled  the  poor  to  live 
ill  idleness,  and  was  of  itself  extremely  injurious  to 
industry ;  but  another  arrangement  was  adopted  by 
the  Roman  goiremment,  which  rendered  the  cultiya- 
tion  of  land  around  Rome  tmprofitable  to  its  pro- 
prietors. A  large  sum  was  annually  employed  by 
the  state  in  purchasing  grain  in  the  provinces,  where 
it  was  cheapest,  and  in  transporting  this  supply  to 
Rome,  where  it  was  sold  to  the  bakers  at  a  fixed 
price.  An  allowance  was  also  made  to  the  private 
importers  of  grain,  in  order  to  ensure  an  abundant 
supply.  In  this  manner,  a  very  large  sum  was 
expended  to  keep  bread  cheap  in  a  city,  where  a 
variety  of  circumstances  tended  to  make  it  dear. 
This  singular  ^stem  of  annihilating  capital,  and 
ruining  agriculture  and  industry,  was  so  deeply 
rooted  in  the  Roman  administration,  that  similar 
gratuitous  distributions  of  grain  were  established  at 
Antioch  and  Alexandria,  and  introduced  into  Con- 
stantinople, when  that  city  became  the  capital  of 
the  empire,* 

It  is  not  surprising  that  Greece  suffered  sererely 
under  a  gOTermnent,  equally  tyrannical  in  its  con- 
duct, and  unjust  in  its  legislation.  In  almost  every 
department  of  public  business  the  interests  of  the 
state  were  placed  in  oppositiou  to  those  of  the 

*  II  Ib  carious  to  fiud  Tacitua  prakiug  the  establiabment  of  bounties  on  the 
inpovtetioii  of  ianign  grun  bjr  TOwriiH^  iritfiimt  •  word  on  Hbn  evil 
olbetoof  theBjrfltein^-sHlil.iT.40.  He  mnatlMtye  traced  tfawrconaeqqcpoee. 
— ^iia.  vL  IS. 
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people ;  even  when  tlie  letter  of  the  law  was  mild, 
its  administration  was  burdensome.  Tlie  customs 
of  Home  were  moderate,  and  consisted  of  a  duty  of 
five  per  cent  on  exports  and  imports.  Where  the 
customs  were  so  reasonable^  commerce  ought  to 
have  flourished ;  but  the  real  amount  loTied  under 
an  unjust  government  bears  no  relation  to  the 
nominal  pa}Tnent.  The  government  of  Turkey  has 
ruined  the  commerce  of  its  subjects,  with  duties 
equally  moderate.  The  Romans  despised  commerce ; 
they  considered  merchants  as  little  better  than 
cheats,  and  concluded  that  they  were  always  m 
the  wrong,  when  they  sought  to  avoid  making  any 
payment  to  government.  The  provinces  in  the 
eastern  part  of  the  Mediterranean  are  inhabited  by 
a  mercantile  population.  The  wants  of  many  parts 
can  only  be  8u])plied  by  sea;  and  as  the  various 
provinces  and  small  independent  states  were  often 
separated  by  double  lines  of  custom-houses,  the 
subsistence  of  the  population  often  de])('n(le(l  on 
the  revenue  officers.*  The  customs  payable  to 
Rome  were  let  to  fiurmers,  who  possessed  extensive 
powers  for  their  collection,  and  a  special  tribunal 
for  the  enforcement  of  their  claims;  they  were 
consequently  powerfiil  tyrants  iu  all  the  countries 
round  the  Egean  Hea. 

The  ordinary  duty  on  the  transport  of  goods,  from 
one  province  to  another,  amounted  to  two  and  a  half 
per  cent ;  but  some  kinds  of  merchandise  were  sub- 
jected to  a  tax  of  an  eighth,  which  appears  to  have 


•  Cic.  <i<l  .^it.  iL  le. 
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been  levied  when  the  article  hrst  entered  the  Roman 
empire.* 

The  provincial  contributions  pressed  as  heavily  on 
the  Greeks  as  the  general  taxes.    The  expense  of 

the  household  of  the  proconsuls  was  very  great ;  they 
had  also  the  right  of  i)Iacing  the  troops  in  winter 
quarters,  in  whatever  towns  they  thought  iit.  This 
power  was  rendered  a  profitable  means  of  extorting 
money  from  the  wealthy  districts.  Cicero  mentions, 
that  the  Island  of  Cyprus  paid  two  hundred  talents, — 
about  forty-five  thousand  pounds  annually, — in  order 
to  ])urchase  excmj)tion  from  this  burden.f  The 
power  of  the  fiscal  agents,  charged  to  collect  the 
extraordinary  contributions  in  the  provinces^  was 
unlimited.  One  of  the  ordinary  punishments  for 
infringing  the  revenue  laws,  was  confiscation, — a 
punislnnont  Avhich  was  converted  by  the  collectors  of 
the  revenue  into  a  systematic  means  of  extortion. 
A  regular  trade  in  usury  was  established^  in  order  to 
force  praetors  to  sell  their  property ;  and  accusations 
were  brought  forward  in  the  fiscal  courts,  merely  to 
levy  fines,  or  compel  the  accused  to  incur  debts. 
The  establishment  of  posts,  which  Augustus  instituted 
for  the  transmission  of  military  orders,  was  soon 
converted  into  a  burden  to  the  provinces,  instead  of 
being  gradually  rendered  a  public  benefit,  by  allowing 
private  individuals  to  make  use  of  its  services.  The 
enlisting  of  recruits  was  another  source  of  abuse.t 
Privileges  and  monopolies  were  granted  to  merchants 

*  Navdet,  Def  ekan^ewum  opiri*  dant  Umtet  Us  partus  ds  P  admimk' 
fratioil  de  P  empire  Romain  sous  Us  rcgnes  40  DioelkkfSf  d*  Can$kHtti»f  «f 
Uurs  SHCf<stcHr$,jutqu'  a  JtUUn,    2  vols, 
t  Ep.  ad  Attic.  V.  21.  X  Tac.  Ann.  xiv.  18. 
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and  manufacturers ;  the  industry  of  a  province 
was  ruined,  to  raise  a  sum  of  money  for  an  emperor 
or  a  favourite,*  and  we  find  Tnjan  himself  encou- 
raging fraud  by  a  monopoly.f 

The  free  cities,  and  allied  states,  were  treated  mth 
as  much  injustice  as  the  proyinces,  though  their 
position  enabled  them  to  escape  many  of  the  public 
burdens.^:  The  crowns  of  gold,  which  had  once  been 
given  l)y  cities  and  provinces  as  a  testimony  of 
gratitude,  were  converted  into  a  forced  gift,  and  at 
last  extorted  as  a  tax  of  a  fixed  amount.^ 

In  addition  to  the  direct  weight  of  all  the  public 
burdens,  the  severity  was  increased  by  the  exemption 
which  the  Roman  citizens  enjoyed  from  the  land- 
tax,  the  customs,  the  municipal  burdens  in  the  pro- 
vinces, the  free  cities,  and  the  allied  states.  This 
exemption  filled  Greece  with  traders  and  usurers^ 
who  obtained  the  right  of  citizenship  as  a  specula- 
tion, merely  to  evade  the  payment  of  the  local  taxes. 
The  Roman  magistrates  had  the  power  of  granting 
this  immunity ;  and  as  thej  were  in  the  habit  of 
participating  in  the  profits  even  of  their  enfiranchised 
slaves,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  a  regular  trafic  in 
citizenship  was  established,  and  this  cause  exercised 
considerable  influence,  in  accelerating  the  ruin 
of  the  allied  states  and  free  cities,  by  delrauding 
them  of  their  local  privileges  and  revenues.  When 
Nero  wished  to  render  himself  popular  in  Greece^ 
he  extended  the  immunity  from  the  general  taxes 

•  Lampridivs,  in  Alex.  p.  122.    f  Piiilostu.vtus,  Vit.  Soj>h.  1.  xxv;  3. 
X  Dioooaus,  xxxvL  1.   Juvenal,  viii.  1U7.    Tac.  AnUf  xv.  45. 
I  Cic  •»  Fit.  S7.    Jfomnii.  Anogr.  wheve  tiie  oiinMi  MiviiarNiM  ia 
indiwted  M  a  tax. 
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to  all  the  Greeks  ;  but  Vespasian  found  the  financial 
affairs  of  the  empire  in  such  disorder,  that  he  was 
compelled  to  levoke  all  grants  of  exemption  to  the 
provinces.  Virtae,  in  the  old  thnes  of  Rome,  meant 
valour;  liberty,  in  the  time  of  Nero,  signified  freedom 
from  taxation.  Of  this  liberty,  Vespasian  deprived 
Greece,  Bjzantium,  Samos,  Rhodes,  and  Lycia.* 

The  financial  administration  of  the  Romans,  in- 
flicted a  severer  blow  on  the  moral  constitution  of 
society,  than  it  did  on  the  material  prosperity  of  the 
country.  It  divided  the  population  of  Greece  into 
two  classes,  one  possessing  the  title  of  Roman 
citizens, — a  title  often  purchased  by  their  wealth,  and 
vrbich  implied  freedom  from  taxation;— the  other 
consisting  of  the  Greeks,  who^  from  poverty,  were 
unable  to  purchase  the  envied  privilege ;  and  thus, 
by  their  very  poverty,  were  compelled  to  bear  the 
whole  weight  of  the  public  burdens  laid  on  the 
province.  The  rich  and  poor  were  thus  ranged  in 
two  separate  castes  of  society. 

By  the  Roman  constitution,  the  knights  were 
intrusted  with  the  management  of  the  finances  of 
the  state.  Tliey  were  a  body,  in  whose  eyes  wealth, 
on  which  their  rank  sul)btantially  depended,  possessed 
an  undue  value.  The  prominent  feature  of  their 
character  was  avarice^  notwithstanding  the  praises  of 
their  justice  whidi  Cicero  has  left  us.  The  knights 
not  only  acted  as  collectors  of  the  revenues,  but 
they  also  frequently  fanned  the  taxes  of  a  province 
for  a  tenn  of  yeai-s,  sub-letting  portions.  They 
formed  companies  for  farming  the  customs,  and  for 

*  Pausamias,  AckaiMf  xvii.  2.  Suetonius,  Vttp,  8.  Puilost&atus, 
ApcU,  TjfKM.  14. 
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employing  capital  in  public  or  private  loans.  They* 

"Were  favoured  by  the  policy  of  Rome  ;  while  their 
own  riches,  and  their  secondar}'  position  in  political 
aflairs,  served  to  screen  them  from  attacks  in  the 
forum.  For  a  long  period,  too,  their  body  possessed 
the  judicial  power  in  the  state,  and  consequently, 
the  knights  were  judges  in  their  own  commercial 
cases,  even  if  they  could  not  decide  on  their  indi- 
vidual gains. 

The  heads  of  the  financial  administration  in 
Greece  were  thus  placed  in  a  moral  position 
unfavourable  to  an  equitable  collection  of  the 

revenues.  The  case  of  Brutus,  who  attemjited  to  oblige 
the  Salaniinians  of  Cyprus  to  pay  him  compuuud 
interest,  at  the  rate  of  four  per  cent  a  month,  shews 
that  avarice  and  extortion  were  not  dishonourable 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman  aristocracy.  *  The  history 
of  selling  the  right  of  citizenship,  of  raising  unjust 
fiscal  prosecutions  to  extort  fines,  and  enforce  con- 
fiscation to  increase  landed  estates,  has  only  been 
preserved  in  its  fiiiits.  The  existence  of  all  these 
crimes  is  well  known ;  their  effects  may  be  observed 
in  the  iact,  that  a  single  citizen,  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  had  already  rendered  himself  proprietor 
of  the  whole  island  of  Cjlhera,  and  was  able  to 
raise  a  rebellion  in  Laconia  by  the  severity  of  liis 
extortions.  His  name  was  Julius  Eurycies,  and 
the  circumstances  are  mentioned  by  Strabo. 

The  Roman  citizens  in  Greece  escaped  the 
oppressive  powers  of  the  fiscal  agents,  not  only  in 
those  cases  wherein  they  were  by  law  exempt  lioni 


*  Cic  ad  An,    22 ;  tL  1. 
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the  papiicnt  of  the  provincial  taxes,  but  also  because 
they  possessed  the  means  of  defending  themselves 
a^nst  injustice,  hj  the  right  of  canying  their  causes 
to  Rome  for  judgment  bj  appeid.  These  priyileges 
soon  rendered  the  number  of  Roman  citizens, 
engaged  in  mercantile  speculation  and  trade,  very 
great  in  Greece.  A  considerable  nmltitude  of 
the  inhabitants  of  Rome  had,  from  the  earliest 
times,  been  employed  in  trade  and  commerce,  but 
this  class  never  obtained  the  right  of  citizenship  at 
home.  They  did  not  fail  to  settle  in  nimibers  in  all 
the  Roman  conquests ;  and,  in  the  provinces,  they 
Mere  correctly  called  Romans,  and  enjoyed  from 
the  republic  the  fullest  protection.  Even  the 
Roman  citizens  were  so  many  at  a  later  period, 
that  they  could  furnish  not  a  few  recruits  to  the 
legions.*  So  numerous  were  they  in  Asia 
Minor,  that  Mithridates  put  to  death  eighty 
thousand  when  he  commenced  his  war  with  the 
Romans,  and  the  greater  part  was  undoubtedly 
composed  of  merchants,  traders,  and  money  dealers. 
The  Greeks  at  last  obtained  the  right  of  Roman 
citizenship  in  such  multitudes,  that  Nero  may  have 
made  no  very  enormous  sacrifice  of  public  revenue 
when  he  conferred  liberty,  or  freedom  from  tribute, 
on  all  the  Greeks. 

It  is  unnecessary  to  dwell,  at  any  length,  on  the 
effects  of  the  extensive  system  of  general  oppression, 
and  partial  privileges,  which  has  been  described. 
Honest  industry  w-as  useless  in  trade,  and  political 
intrigue  was  the  easiest  mode  of  making  a  large 

*  CiCBBO,  od  An,  T.  IS.  Fan.  xt«  1. 
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fortune,  even  in  commerce.  A  rapid  decline  in  the 
wealth  of  Greece,  and  a  great  diminution  in  the 
numbers  of  the  population,  took  place.  So  early 
as  the  time  of  Augustus,  many  of  the  ridiest  cities 
of  Greece  were  in  a  minous  condition,  some  of 
the  most  fertile  regions  depopulated,  and  the  inex- 
haustible supi»ly  of  wealth,  which  the  Romans 
supposed  they  would  hud  in  the  provinces,  b^gan 
to  &il.* 


8ECTI0N  VII.  DEPOPULATION  OP  GREECE  CAUSED  BT 

THE  ROMAN  GOVERNMENT. 

Experience  proves,  that  the  same  law  of  the 
progress  of  society,  which  gives  to  an  increasing 
population  a  tendency  to  ontgrow  the  means  of 

subsistence,  gives  also,  to  a  declining  one,  a  power  of 
pressing  on  the  limits  iA'  taxation.  A  government  may 
push  taxation  up  to  that  point,  when  it  commences 
to  arrest  all  increase  in  the  means  of  subsistence; 
but  the  moment  this  stationary  conditi<ni  of  society 
is  produced,  the  people  will  begin  to  consume  a 
portion  of  the  wealth  previously  absorbed  by  the 
public  taxes,  and  the  revciiucs  of  the  country  will 
have  a  tendency  to  decrease ;  or,  what  is  the  same 
thing,  in  so  &r  as  the  political  law  is  concerned,  the 
government  will  find  greater  difficulty  in  collecting 
the  same  amount  of  revenue. 

Tlie  de])opulation  of  the  Roman  provinces  was, 
however,   not  caused  entirely   by  the  iinaucial 

*  Sauvst  says,  OnudboB  modis  peeuiiitfii  trahan^  vcxani ;  taQMnnmina 
Hbidine  divitiM  sum  vincoie  neqaeont 
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oppression  of  the  government.  In  order  to  secure 
a  new  conquest  against  rebellion,  the  armed  popula- 
tion was  generally  exterminated,  or  reduced  to 
slavery.  If  the  people  displayed  a  spirit  of  inde- 
pendence, they  were  re^jarded  as  robbers,  and 
destroyed  without  mercy;  and  this  cruelty  was  so 
enrrrafted  into  the  system  of  the  Roman  admini- 
stration, that  Augustus  treated  the  Salassi  in  this 
manner,  when  their  disorders  could  easilj  have 
been  eflectnally  prevented  by  milder  measures.* 
At  the  time  the  Romans  first  engaged  in  war  M  ith 
the  Macedonians  and  Greeks,  the  contest  was  of 
that  doubtful  nature,  that  the  Romans  were  not 
likely  to  relax  the  usual  policy  which  they  adopted 
for  weakening  theur  foes*  Macedonia,  £pirus,\ 
Etolia,  and  Achiea,  were,  therefbre,  treated  with  the  I 
greatest  severity  at  the  time  of  their  conquest. 
iEmilius  Paulus,  in  order  to  secure  the  submission* 
of  Epinis,  destroyed  seventy  cities,  and  sold  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  as 
slaves.  The  policy  which  considered  a  reduction 
of  the  population  necessary  for  securing  obedience, 
would  not  fail  to  adopt  efficient  measures  to  prevent 
its  again  becoming  either  numerous  or  wealthy. 
The  utter  destruction  of  Carthage  is  a  &ct  which 
has  no  parallel  in  histoiy.  Mummius  razed  Corinth 
to  the  ground,  and  sold  its  whole  ])opulation  as 
slaves.  Delos  was  tlie  great  emporium  of  the 
trade  of  the  East  about  the  time  of  tlie  C()n(|uest 
of  Greece;  it  was  plundered  by  the  troops  of 

*  Strabo,  iv.   SuFrrovu  s,  jitij.  21.    The  inhabitaato  of  the  vaUey  of 

Aost4?,  of  whom  36,000  were  sold  as  slaves, 
f  hiyXf  %lv.  34.    DiouuKus,  xxxi.    Pluiaucii,  ^■EmiHu(  i'aului. 
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Mithridates,  and  never  recovered  its  fonner  state 
of  prosj)erity  nnder  the  Romans.  Sylla  utterly 
destroyed  several  cities  of  Boeotia,  and  dej)c)pulated 
Athens,  the  Pineus,  and  Thebes.*  The  inhabitants 
of  Megara  were  nearly  exterminated  hj  Julius 
Caesar,  and  a  considerable  number  of  the  cities  of 
Acluva,  Etolia,  and  Acarnania,  were  laid  waste  by 
order  of  Augustus,  that  their  inhabitants  mi^ht  be 
compelled  to  dwell  in  the  newly  established  Roman 
colonies  of  Nicopolis  and  Patra8.t  The  celebrated 
letter  of  Sulpicius  to  Cicero,  so  familiar  to  the 
lovers  of  poetry  from  the  paraphrase  of  Lord  Byron, 
allords  irrefraga])le  testimony  to  the  rapid  decline  of 
Greece  under  the  Roman  goveniment4 

Greece  suffered  very  severely  during  the  civil  wars. 
The  troops  which  she  still  possessed  were  compelled 
to  range  themselves  on  one  side  or  the  other.  The 
Etolians  and  Acarnanians  joined  Camr,  the 
Athenians,  Laceda'nionians,  and  Boeotians,  ranged 
themselves  as  partizans  of  Pompey.  The  Athenians, 
and  most  of  the  other  Greeks,  aftervi'ards  espoused 
the  cause  of  Brutus  and  Cassius;  but  the  Lace- 
daemonians sent  a  body  of  two  thousand  men  to 
serve  as  auxiliaries  to  Octavius.  The  destniction  of 
property  caused  by  the  progress  through  Greece  of 

•  FkigM  84,  S&. 

f  Though  we  have  no  picture,  by  a  contemporary,  of  the  numrf  vUdi 

AngnttUB  cauBed  in  Greece,  still  we  can  imagine  it  to  have  been  severe  fW)m 
the  nuutner  in  which  he  treateil  1  Uvly.  lie  seized  Uie  pnjpcrty  of  the  inha- 
bitants of  eighteen  of  tlie  richest  cities,  and  divided  the  Unda  amongst  liis 
■oUBen.  The  «Mien  ntended  their  invMioiia  to  dw  poMwrinm  of  other 
dlies;  and  Virgil  has  immortalized  their  encroachments  and  robberiM* 
Aii^iHtu«<  must  have  settled  nearly  liiO.OOO  men  in  the  vari(nis  military 
culunies  which  he  formed,  by  coufUcatiug  the  lands  of  tlie  lawful  proprietors. 
— ArpiAN,  BdL  Ch,  r.  6. 13. 22. 
t  CkUd0  Harold,  cuto  It. 
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the  various  bodies  of  troops,  whose  passions  were 
inflamed  by  the  disorders  of  the  ciyil  war,  was  not 
compensated  bj  the  fiivonrs  conferred  on  a  few 
cities   by  Caesar,   Antony,  and  Augustus.  The 

remisisiou  of  a  few  taxes,  or  the  present  of  additional 
revenues  to  an  oligarchical  magistracy,  could 
exercise  no  influence  on  the  general  prosperity  of 
the  country. 

The  depopulation,  however,  caused  by  war  alone, 
would  have  been  very  soon  repaired,  had  the  govern-  ' 

ment  of  Greece  been  e(|uitably  conducted.    It  is 
impossible  to  ])oint  out,  in  precise  detail,  all  the 
various  measures  by  which  the  Roman  administration 
undermined  the  physical  and  moral  strength  of  the 
Greek  nation ;  it  is  sufficient  to  establish  the  fact, 
that  too  much  was  exacted  from  the  body  of  the 
people  in  the  shape  of  public  burdens,  and  that  the 
neglect  of  all  its  duties  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment, gradually  diminished  the  productive  resources 
of  the  country.    While  no  useful  public  works  were 
repaired,  bonds  of  robbers  were  allowed  to  infest 
the  provinces  for  long  i)eriod8  without  molestation. 
The  extortions  of  the  Roman  magistrates,  however, 
were  more  injurious,  and  rendered  property  more 
insecure,  than  the  violence  of  the  banditti.  The 
public  acts  of  robbery  are  those  only  which  have 
been  preserved  by  history ;  but  for  each  open  attack 
on  public  property,  hundreds  of  private  families  were 
reduced  to  poverty.    Fulvius  des])oiled  the  temples 
of  Ambracia  of  their  most  valuable  ornaments,  and 
even  carried  away  the  statues  of  the  gods.*  Verres, 

♦  B.  C.  189.    Livv,  xxxviii.  43. 
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on  his  passage  tliroiigh  Greece  to  his  post  in  Cilicia, 
carried  oft'  a  quantity  of  gold  from  the  temple  of 
Minerva  at  Athens.*  Piso,  while  proconsul  of 
Macedonia^  plundered  both  it  and  Greece,  and  left 
both  to  be  ravaged  by  Thracian  bandittLf  Even 
under  the  cantious  and  conciliatory  administration 
of  Augustus,  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Romans 
caused  seditions,  both  in  Laconia  —  which  was  a 
favoured  district,  from  its  kaving  taken  part  with 
the  emperor  against  Antony — and  in  Attica^  where 
the  weakness,  to  which  the  city  was  reduced,  seemed 
to  render  any  expression  of  discontent  impossible.^ 
The  Greeks  had  not,  in  the  time  of  Augustus, 
entirely  lost  their  aucieut  spirit  and  valour,  and 
though  comparatively  feeble,  their  conduct  was  an 
object  of  some  solicitude  to  the  Roman  govenunent. 

It  is  necessary  to  indicate  a  cause  of  depopulation, 
which  had  begun  to  exercise  some  influence  in 
Greece  long  ])efore  the  Roman  conquest.  The 
desire  of  the  population  to  occupy  larger  properties 
than  their  ancestors  had  cultivated,  has  already 
been  noticed  as  an  e£fect  of  the  riches  obtained  by 
the  Macedonian  conquests;  and  its  influence  as  a 
moral  check  on  the  amount  of  the  population  of 
Greece  has  been  adverted  to.^  This  ])owerful  cause 
of  depopulation  was  strengthened  under  the  Roman 
govemment.  The  love  of  immense  park8»  splendid 
villas,  and  luxurious  living,  introduced  vice  and 

*  Venw  oonpiilad  a  single  city  in  Sioily  to  pay  34,000  nwdifluii  of  wfaeftt 
to  one  of  his  favoniitM.  Cic.  im  Ver.  ii.  1. 17. 44. 

+  Cic,  tH  P'tfonrm.  17.  34.  40. Font.  16. 

X  Strabo,  Laconia,  vol.  ii.  p.  1  }Ui,  I  HO.  ed.  Taucb.   Ahuks, de  Athcnarum 
stiUu  )>«lUieo,  etc.  12,  and  his  authorities. 
I  P.20. 
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celibacy  to  such  an  extent  in  tlie  higher  ranks,  that 
the  w^thy  families  of  the  empire  became  gradually 
extinct.   A  strong  line  of  distinction  wbs  likewise 

drawn  between  the  rich  and  the  poor.  The  rich 
formed  an  aristocratic  class,  the  jwor  were  sinking 
towards  a  dependent  grade  in  society;  they  were 
£Ast  approaching  the  state  of  coloni  or  serfe.  In  this 
state  of  society,  neither  class  shews  a  tendency  to 
increase.  It  appears  indeed  to  be  a  law  of  human 
society,  that  all  classes  of  mankind  which  are  sepa- 
rated, by  sn])orior  wealth  and  privileirrs,  from  the 
body  of  the  people,  are,  by  their  oligarchical  consti- 
tution, liable  to  a  rapid  decline.  As  the  privileges 
which  they  enjoy  have  created  an  unnatural  position 
in  life,  vice  is  increased  beyond  that  limit  which  is 
consistent  with  the  duration  of  society.  The  fact 
has  l>een  long  observed  with  regard  to  the  oligarchies 
of  Sparta  and  Rome.  It  had  its  effect  even  on  the 
more  extended  citizenship  of  Athens,  and  it  even 
aflfects,  in  our  times,  the  two  hundred  thousand 
electors  who  form  the  oligarchy  of  France.* 

*  Abu*,  de  Rep.  U.  9.  Plutabcb,  LycurffUi,  S.  The  nnmiiooi  adnik- 

iioot  of  new  citizens  at  Atliens,  are  mentioned  by  Dureau  db  IiA  MaLL^ 
(Eronom'u-  Politique  dfs  i?omatn«,  i.  419,)  who  has  the  followinj»  paa«yige  con- 
cenilng  the  electors  in  France,  i.  417:  —  Ainsi,  h  Paris,  ou  11  rigne  plus 
d'aiaancc  que  dans  le  reste  du  royaumc,  la  moyenne  des  enfanUi  par  mc'uage 
a'fltt  que  de  oombie  inaofflBBDt  poor  maintenir  la  popolatioii  an  mimo 
nivcan,  puisque  h  vingt  ana  la  mmti^  des  cnfauts  a  p^ri  avant  de  se  niariar* 
Si  Ton  prcnd  la  iiumo  moycnnc  .sur  Ics  •20t),0(iO  clectours,  elle  st*  trouve 
encore  plua  iaible  ;  cependaat  la  population  totale  augmente  par  an  de  j 
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SECTION  YUL  BOMAN  COLONIES  ESTABLISHED  IN 

GREECE. 

The  real  importance  of  the  Greek  people  in  the 

oj)inioii  of  the  Romans,  and  the  necessity  of  com- 
manding the  country  hy  s(mie  important  i)ositi()ns, 
are  displayed  in  the  policy  which  dictated  the 
establishment  of  colonies,  in  some  of  the  strongest 
posts.  The  Roman  government  had  neither  the 
general  views  of  the  ancient  Greeks,  nor  of  modem 
European  nations,  in  the  formation  of  c<)h)nies.  In 
the  early  j)art  of  their  history,  the  object  was  prin- 
cipally to  remove  a  portion  of  the  turbulent  plebeian 
population;  at  a  later  period,  the  design  was  to 
settle  the  numerous  bands  of  veterans,  which 
peace  compelled  the  government  to  disband,  in  a 
manner  that  would  render  them  useful,  instead  of 
dangerous  to  the  state.  The  improvement  of  the 
people^  the  increase  of  the  Roman  population,  and 
the  spread  of  Roman  civilization,  were  never  con- 
sidered of  much  consequence,  and  the  condition  of 
the  expatriated  colonists  was  little  regarded.  '11  le 
first  foreign  colony  was  settled  at  Carthage;  u])wards 
of  fifty  had  been  previously  established  in  Italy. 
After  the  commencement  of  the  civil  wars  of  Marina 
and  Sylla»  colonization  was  confined  to  the  military ; 
though  Julius  CaMsar,  while  he  was  moulding  the 
republic  into  an  empire,  sent  out  about  eighty 
thousand  colonists  of  a  mixed  nature.  In  order  to 
secure  the  pennanent  tranquillity  of  Tfreece,  he 
determined  to  rebuild  Corinth,  which  had  remained 
in  ruins  from  the  time  of  its  destruction  by  Mum- 
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mius.    The  p<)sitiou  of  Corinth  was  admirably  suited 
for  placing  a  military  force  to  overlook  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Greeks  who  were  opposed  to  CSiesar's 
goyemment.    The  measure  was  evidently  one  of 
precaution,  and  very  little  was  done  to  give  it  the 
show  of  having  oriijinatcHl  in  a  wish  to  revive  the 
prosperity  of  Greece.    The  population  of  the  new 
Corinth  consisted  of  Romans,  or  the  descendants  of 
Roman  freedmen.  These  were  either  fumidied  with 
veiy  scanty  means  for  reconstructing  the  city,  or 
they  were  allowed  to  collect  building  materials, 
and  search  for  wealth,  in  any  way,  how  otfensive 
soever  it  might  be  to  the  feelings  of  the  Greeks. 
The  tombs,  which  had  alone  escaped  the  fury  of 
Mummius,  were  destroyed  to  constnict  the  new 
buildings,  and  excavated  ibr  the  rich  ornaments  and 
valuable  sepulchral  vases  which  they  often  contained. 
So  systematically  did  the  Ruinans  pursue  this  profes- 
sion of  violating  the  tombs,  that  it  became  a  source 
of  veiy  considerable  wealth  to  the  colony,  and  Rome 
was  filled  with  works  of  archaic  art.*  I 
The  policy  of  Augustus  towards  Greece  was  J 
openly  one  of  precaution.    The  Greeks  still  con- 
tinued to  occupy  the  attention  of  the  ruling  class  at 
Rome,  more  perhaps  than  their  declining  power 
warranted ;  they  had  not  yet  sunk  into  the  political 
insignificancy  which  they  were  destined  to  reach  in 
the  davs  of  Juvenal  and  Tacitus.    Augustus  reduced 
the  power  of  all  those  Greek  states  that  retained 
any  influence,  whether  they  had  joined  his  own 
party,  or  fiivoured  Antony.   Athens  was  deprived 

*  Staado,  viii.  6. 
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of  its  authority  over  Eretria  and  Egina,  and  no 

longer  }>ermitted  to  increase  its  locjal  revenues,  by 
selling  tlie  right  of  citizeiishij).  Lacedirmon  was 
also  Aveakt'iK'd  bv  the  establishineiit  of  the  inde- 
pendent  community  of  the  iree  Laconians,  a  con- 
federation of  twenty-four  maritime  cities,  whose 
population,  consisting  chiefly  of  perioiktn^  had 
hitherto  been  subject  to  Sparta.  Augustus,  it  is  true, 
assigned  the  Island  of  Cythera,  and  a  few  places  on 
the  Messenian  frontier,  to  the  LaeedaMnonian  state ; 
but  the  gift  was  a  very  slight  compensation  for  the 
loss  sustained  in  a  political  point  of  view,  what- 
ever it  might  have  been  in  a  financial.) 

But  the  most  remarkable  act  of  the  admmistration 
of  Augustus,  was  the  creation  of  two  new  states, 
Patras  and  Nicopolis,  expressly  founded  to  supplant 
the  influence  of  Acha?a  and  Etolia.  These  two 
cities  were  made  Roman  colonies.  In  order  to 
repeople  Patras,  a  number  of  soldiers  were  established 
as  citizens  of  the  new  colony,  and  the  municipality 
was  endowed  with  the  revenues  of  several  of  the 
Acluvan  and  liocrian  towns,  which  were  (h'})rived  of 
their  civic  existence.  To  complete  the  re(]uired 
uiuubers  of  the  middling  and  lower  orders  of  the 
population,  the  inhabitants  of  the  districts  which 
surrounded  Patras,  were  forced  to  abandon  their 
dwellings';  and  the  descendants  of  the  Cilician  pirates, 
established  by  Ponipey  at  Dyme,  were  c<)nij)t'lled  to 
become  citizens  of  Patras.  Nicopoli*^  was  founded 
in  order  to  ati'ord  a  8ec||^  station  for  the  Roman 
garrison,  placed  to  overawe  Etolia  and  Epirus ;  the 
name  was  conferred  in  order  to  celebrate  the  victory 
of  Actium.   The  circumstances  of  its  foundation 
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contribute  to  the  many  existing  proofs,  that  humanity 
and  benevolence  were  feelings  utterly  unknown  to 
the  policy  of  Augustus,  and  that  the  principles  of  his 
administration  contributed  more  directly  to  the 

(U'cliiie  and  (lepoj)ulation  of  Italy  and  Greece,  than 
the  accidental  tyranny  or  folly  of  any  of  his  suc- 
cessors. The  inhabitants  of  a  great  part  of  £tolia 
were  torn  from  their  abodes^  where  they  were 
residing  on  their  own  property,  surrounded  by  their 
cattle,  their  olive-trees,  and  vineyards,  and  compelled 
to  construct  such  dwellings  as  they  were  al^le,  and 
find  such  means  of  livelihood  as  ]>resented  themselves, 
at  Nicopolis.  The  destruction  of  an  immense 
amount  of  vested  capital  in  provincial  buildings  was 
the  consequence ;  the  agriculture  of  a  whole  province 
was  ruined,  and  the  population  must  have  soon  died 
away,  in  the  poverty  which  they  would  experience 
under  the  change  of  a  city  life.  The  municipal 
government  of  Nicopolis  was  intrusted  to  a  colony 
of  Romans,  who  directed  the  local  administration, 
and  kept  the  Greeks  in  subjection.  To  secure  the 
influence  of  this  Roman  colony  in  Greece,  the  new 
state  was  admitted  into  the  Amphictyonic  council, 
with  a  double  vote.*  The  peculiar  privileges  con- 
ferred on  the  three  Roman  colonies  of  Corintii, 
Patras,  and  Nicopolis,  and  the  close  connection  in 
which  they  were  placed  with  the  imperial  govern- 
ment, enabled  them  to  flourish  for  centuries  amidst 
the  general  poverty  which  the  despotic  system  of 
the  Roman  provincial  administration  spread  over 
the  rest  of  Greece.  In  a  few  generations  they 
became  Greek  cities. 
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SECTION  IX. — POLITICAL  CONDITION  OF  GREECE  FROM 
THE  TIME  OF  AUGUSTUS  TO  THAT  OF  CABACALLA. 

Two  descriptioDB  of  Greece  have  been  presenred, 
which  afford  vivid  pictures  of  the  impoverished 
condition  of  the  country,  (hiring  two  centuries  of  tlio 
Roman  government.  Strabo  has  left  us  an  account 
of  the  depopulated  aspect  of  Greece,  shortly  after  the 
foundation  of  the  Roman  colonies  of  Patias  and 
Nicopolis.  Pausanias  has  described,  with  mekm- 
choly  exactness,  the  desolate  appearance  of  many 
celebrated  cities,  during  the  time  of  the  Antonines.* 
The  taxes  imposed  on  the  country,  and  the  bunion 
of  the  provincial  administration,  drained  off  all  the 
wealth  of  the  people;  and  those  necessaiy  pubUe 
works,  which  required  a  large  expenditure  for  their 
maintenance  and  preservation,  were  allowed  to 
deteriorate  and  fall  o^radually  into  ruin.  The 
emperors,  at  times,  indeed,  attempted,  by  a  few 
isolated  acts  of  mercy,  to  alleviate  the  suHerings  of 
the  Greeks.  Tiberius  united  the  provinces  of 
Achsea  and  Macedonia  to  the  imperial  gOTemment 
of  Moesia,  in  order  to  deliver  them  from  the  weight 
of  the  proconsular  administnition.f  When  Nero 
\isited  Greece  to  receive  a  musical  crown  at  the 
Olympic  games,  he  recompensed  the  Greeks,  for 
their  flatteiy  of  his  music,  by  declaring  them  free 
from  tribute.  The  immunities  which  he  conferred, 
produced  some  serious  disputes  between  the  various 

*  TI10  E^a»9  of  Pfennniia  iravt  wfittn  A.  D.  173.    Lias^  Topo- 
graphy tfAtkeni  and  AuioL  Intoodacliua. 
t  Tacitoi,  Ann,  i.  79, 80. 
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states,  concerning  the  collection  of  their  munici])iil 
taxes;  and  Vespasian  rendered  these  disputes  a 
])retext  for  annulling  the  freedom  conferred  by 
Nero.*  The  free  cities  of  Greece  still  possessed 
not  only  the  administration  of  considerable  revennes, 
but  also  the  power  of  raising  money,  by  local  taxes, 
for  the  maintenance  of  their  temples,  schools,  uni- 
versities, aqueducts,  roads,  ports,  and  public  build- 
ings. Trajan  carefully  avoided  destroying  any  of 
the  municipal  privileges  of  the  Greeks,  and  he 
endeavoured  to  improve  their  condition  by  his  just 
and  equitable  administration;  yet  his  policy  was 
averse  from  the  increasing  of  local  institutions.! 

Hadrian  treated  Greece  with  j)eculiar  favour. 
He  opened  a  new  line  of  policy  to  the  sovereigns 
of  Rome,  and  avowed  the  determination  of  reforming 
the  institutions  of  the  Romans,  and  adapting  his 
government  to  the  altered  state  of  society  in  the 
empire.  He  perceived,  that  the  central  government 
was  weakening  its  power,  and  diminisliing  its  re- 
sources, by  acts  of  ii^justice,  which  rendered  property 
every  where  insecure.  To  remedy  the  evils  in  the 
dispensation  of  the  laws,  he  published  his  perpetual 
edict»  which  certainly  exercised  a  favourable  influence 
on  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  provinces. 
It  laid  the  foundation  of  that  regular  and  systematic 
administration  of  justice  in  the  Roman  empire,  which 
gradually  absorbed  all  the  local  judicatures  of  the 
Greeks^  and»  by  forming  a  numerous  and  well 
educated  society  of  lawyers,  guided  by  uniform  rules, 
raised  up  a  partial  barrier  against  arbitrary  power. 

*  Pauhahiah,  Aek.  xvii.  2.  TunMenAivStjipolL  Tj/au*  v.  14. 
t  Puiir,  JSpiti,  X,  97. 
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In  order  to  liorhten  the  weight  of  taxation,  Hadrian 
abandoned  all  tlie  arreai*s  of  taxes  accumulated  in 
preceding  years.*  His  general  system  of  adminis- 
trative reforms  was  pursued  by  the  Antonines,  and 
perfected  hj  the  edict  of  Caracalia,  which  conforred 
I  the  rank  of  Roman  citizens  on  all  the  free  inhabi- 
'  tants  of  the  empire.  Hadrian  certainly  deserves  the 
merit,  of  having  lirst  seen  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  im]>erial  government,  by  etiacing  the  badges  of 
servitude  from  the  provincials,  and  connecting  the 
interests  of  the  majority  of  the  landed  proprietors, 
throughout  the  Roman  empire^  with  the  existence  of 
the  imperial  administration.  He  was  the  first  who 
laid  aside  the  prejudices  of  a  Roman,  and  secured 
to  the  provincials  that  legal  rank  in  the  constitution 
of  the  empire,  which  placed  their  rights  on  a  level 
with  those  of  Roman  citizens. 

Hadrian,  from  personal  taste,  cultivated  Greek 
literature,  and  admired  Grecian  art.  He  left  traces 
of  his  love  of  improvement  in  every  })urti()ii  of  the 
empire,  tlirouf^h  whicli  he  kept  constantly  travelling; 
but  Greece,  and  especially  Attica,  received  an 
extraordinary  share  of  the  imperial  fovour.  It  is 
difficult  to  estimate  how  far  his  conduct  immediately 
affected  the  general  well-being  of  the  population,  or 
to  point  out  the  precise  mamier  of  its  operation  on 
society;  but  it  is  evident,  that  tlie  impulse  ^iveu  to 
improvement,  by  his  example  and  his  administration, 
produced  a  slight  tendency  to  ameliorate  the  condi- 
tion of  the  Greeks.  Greece  had  sunk  to  its  lowest 
state  of  poverty  and  de])(^pulation  under  the  financial 
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oppression  of  the  Flavian  family,  and  it  enjoyed 
the  advantage  of  good  goverumeDt  under  Hadrian. 
The  extraordinaiy  improyements,  which  the  Roman 
emperors  might  have  effected  in  the  empire,  hj  a 
judicious  employment  of  the  public  revenues,  may 
be  estimated  from  the  immense  ]niblic  works 
executed  by  Hadrian.  At  Athens,  lie  completed 
the  temple  of  Juj)iter  Olympius,  which  had  been 
commenced  by  PisistratuSi  and  of  which  sixteen 
columns  still  exist  to  astonish  the  spectator  by  their 
size  and  beauty.  He  built  temples  to  Juno  and  to 
Jupiter  Panlielk'iiius,  and  ornamented  the  city  by  a 
nia^iiiticent  pantheon,  library,  and  gynniasium.  He 
commenced  an  aqueduct  to  convey  an  abundant 
Btream  of  water  from  Cephisia,  which  was  completed 
by  Antoninus.  At  Megara,  he  rebuilt  the  temple 
of  Apollo.  He  constructed  an  aqueduct  which 
conveyed  the  waters  of  the  lake  Stymphalus  to 
Corinth,  and  he  erected  new  baths  in  that  citv. 
But  the  surest  proof  tliat  his  improvements  were 
directed  by  a  judicious  spirit,  is  to  be  found  in  his 
attention  to  the  roads.  Nothing  could  tend  more 
to  advance  the  prosperity  of  this  mountainous 
country,  than  removing  the  difficulties  of  intercourse 
between  its  various  provinces ;  for  tliere  is  no  spot 
where  the  expense  of  transport  presents  a  greater 
barrier  to  trade.  He  rendered  the  road  from 
Northern  Greece  to  the  Peloponnesus  by  the 
Scironian  rocks,  easy  and  commodious  for  wheeled 
carriages.  Great,  however,  as  these  improvements 
were,  he  conferre(l  one  still  greater  on  the  C«  reeks, 
as  a  nation,  by  commencing  the  task  of  mouhling 
their  various  local  customs  and  laws  into  one 
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general  system,  founded  on  the  basis  of  the  Roman 
jiirisiHudeiice  ;*  aiul  while  ingrafting  the  hiw  of  the 
Romans  on  the  stock  of  societv  in  Greece,  he  did 
not  seek  to  destroy  the  municipal  institutions  of  the 
people.  The  policy  of  Hadrian,  in  raising  the  Greeks 
to  an  equality  of  civil  rights  with  the  Romans,  gave 
an  administratiTe  sanction  to  whatever  remained  of 
the  Macedonian  institutions  throughout  the  East; 
and  as  soon  as  the  edict  of  Caracalhi  had  conferred  on 
all  the  subjects  of  the  empire  the  rights  of  Roman 
citizenship,  the  Greeks  became,  in  reality,  the  dmni- 
nant  people  in  the  Eastern  portion  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  Greek  institutions  ultimately  obtained 

the  supremacy. 

It  is  curious,  that  Antoninus,  who  adopted  all  the 
views  of  Hadrian  with  regard  to  the  annihilation  of 
the  exclusive  supremacy  of  the  Roman  citizens, 
should  have  thou^t  it  worth  his  attention  to  point 
out  the  8u])posed  ancient  connection  between  Rome 
and  Arcadia.  He  was  the  first  Roman  who  com- 
memorated the  relationship  l)etween  Greece  and 
Rome,  by  any  public  act.  He  conferred  on  Palan* 
tium,  the  Arcadian  city  from  which  £vander  was 
supposed  to  have  led  a  Greek  colony  to  the  banks 
of  the  Tiber,  all  the  privileges  ever  granted  to  the 
most  favoured  municipalities.  The  habits  and  cha- 
racter of  Marcus  Aurelius,  led  him  to  regard  the 
Greeks  with  the  greatest  favour ;  and  had  his  reigu 
been  more  peacefid,  and  left  liis  time  more  at  his 
own  disposal,  Greece  would  unquestionably  have 
profited  by  his  leisure.    He  rebuilt  the  temple  of 

*  Span li KIM,  Orhit  JiomaHtu,  3d3. 
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Eleusis,  which  had  been  burnt  to  the  ground;  he 
improved  the  Bchools  of  Athens,  and  increased  the 
salaries  of  the  professors,  who  then  rendered  that 
city  the  most  celebrated  university  in  the  civilized 

Avorld.  Ilerodes  Atticus,  whose  splendid  ]niblic 
editices  in  Greece  rivalled  the  works  of  Hadrian, 
was,  from  his  eminence  in  literature  and  taste, 
treated  with  distinction  by  Marcus  Aureliuis,  until 
the  emperor  felt  it  was  a  duty  to  punish  his 
oppressive  and  tyrannical  conduct  to  the  Athenians. 
When  found  prnilty,  the  friendship  of  the  emperor 
could  not  save  him  from  banishment.* 

Little  can  be  collected  concerning  the  condition 
of  Oreece  under  the  successors  of  Marcus  Aurelius. 
The  Roman  government  was  occupied  with  wars, 
which  seldom  directly  affected  the  provinces  occu- 
pied by  the  Greeks.  Literature  and  science  were 
neglected  by  the  soldiers  of  fortune  who  mounted 
the  imperial  throne;  and  Greece,  forgotten  and 
neglected,  appears  to  have  enjoyed  a  degree  of 
tranquillity  and  repose^  which  enabled  her  to  profit 
by  the  improvements  in  the  imperial  government, 
which  IIa<lrian  had  introduced,  and  the  decree  of 
Caracalla  had  ratified.f 

The  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  which  were  un- 
connected with  the  exercise  of  the  supreme  executive 
power  in  the  oountiy,  were  generally  allowed  to 
exist,  even  by  the  most  jealous  of  the  emperors. 
When  these  institutions  disappeared,  their  destruc- 
tion was  effected  by  the  prop^ressive  chanf^e,  which 
time  gradually  introduced  into  Greek  society,  and 

*  PBiLomuTUS,  VUm  Soph,  n.  1. 4.  f  A.  D.  212—217. 
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not  !)}•  any  violence  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
goveniment.  It  is  difticnlt,  indeed,  to  trace  the 
limits  of  the  state  and  city  administration  in  matters 
of  taxation,  or  the  exact  extent  of  their  control  over 
their  local  funds.  Some  cities  possessed  indepen- 
dence, and  othe  rs  were  free  from  tribute ;  and  these 
privih'^es  ufave  the  Greek  nation  a  political  position 
in  the  (iii])iris  which  prevented  their  being  con- 
founded with  the  other  p^o^^ncials  in  the  East, 
until  the  reign  of  Justinian.*  As  the  Greek  cities 
in  Thrace,  Asia  Minor,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  ])re8erved 
these  important  privileges,  it  is  not  wonderful  that, 
in  Greece,  the  whole  frame  of  the  ancient  social 
institutions  was  preserved,  f 

Pausanius  found  the  Amphictjonic  councO  still 
holding  its  meetings,  three  centuries  after  the 
Roman  conquest,  t  The  deputies  of  the  Achaean, 
B(Fotian,  and  Phocic  commonwealths,  continued  to 
meet  for  the  j)urpose  of  transacting  the  business  of 
their  confederacies. J  The  Athenians  were  allowed 
to  maintain  an  armed  guard  in  the  Island  of  Delo8.|| 
The  Olympic,  Pythic,  and  Isthmian  games,  were 
regularly  celebrated.^  The  Areopagus  at  Athens, 
and  the  Gerontia  at  Sparta,  still  exercised  their 
functions.**  The  diiferent  cities  and  provinces  re- 
tained their  peculiar  dialects,  and  the  inhabitants  of 

*  AvT«M/K4«  was  the  privilege  of  mmw  atietp  others  were  ArtXM$  ^^r. 
f  The  MsamUies  of  tile  pei^  in  the  Greek  dties  wei«,  howe^ra^^ 

by  the  Romans  with  great  jfalousy  :  Acts,  xix.  40,    For  we  are  in  danger 
to  be  calletl  in  (lucHtion  for  this  Oay*s  uproar,  there  being  no  oanie  whereby 
we  may  give  ou  account  of  tbiii  coucourae." 
t  Phoe,  Tiii.  2.         f  Atkaka,      7.  BasoL  xxxir.  1.  Pkoe.  it.  2. 
H  Aread,  xxjtiii.       t  &lac,  Pr.  viL  4.  Pkoc.  Tii.  2.  CornUk,  0. 2. 
**  AtUca,  xxviiL  5.  Lacom,  xL  2. 
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Sparta  continued  to  aifect  the  Laconism  of  antiquity 

in  their  pu))lic  despatches.*  The  mountaineers 
of  Attica,  in  the  time  of  Antoninus,  spoke  a  jmrer 
language  than  the  populace  of  the  city  of  Athens, 
which  still  bore  evidence  of  its  heterogeneous 
origin  after  the  massacre  of  SylUuf  Had  the  finan- 
cial burdens  of  the  Roman  government  not  weighed 
too  hi'avily  on  tlie  popuhition,  the  rivalry  of  tlie 
Greeks,  directed  entirely  to  local  improvements,  to 
philosophy,  literature,  and  the  arts,  must  have  proved 
useful  and  honourable  to  their  country.  But  the 
moral  supports  of  the  old  frame-work  of  society 
were  destroyed  before  the  edict  of  Caracalla  had 
emancipated  Greece;  and  when  tranquillity  arrived, 
they  were  only  cai)able  of  enjoying  the  felicity  of 
having  been  forgotten  by  their  tyrants. 

SECTION  X.  TBE  GREEKS  AND  ROlfANS  NEVER  SHEWED 

ANY  DISPOSITION  TO  UNITE  AND  FORM  ONE  PEOPLE. 

The  habits  and  titstes  of  the  Greeks  and  Romans 
were  so  different,  that  they  produced  a  feeling  of 
antipathy  in  the  two  nations.  The  Roman  writers, 
from  prejudice  and  jealousy,  of  which  they  were 

themselves,  perhaps,  unconscious,  have  transmitted 
to  us  a  very  incorrect  picture  of  the  state  of  the 
Greeks,  during  the  first  centuries  of  the  empire. 
They  did  not  observe,  with  attention,  the  marked 
distinction  between  the  Asiatic  and  Alexandrine 

*  SnuBo^  viii.  1.  vol.  2.  138.  ed.  Tavcb.   Pavs.  Mmen.  xxvU.  5. 

PnilosTiUTrs,  wlpnfl.  Tifiu.  ii. 
t  PaiLOfiTaATVS,  V.  tSo^ih,  lUtud.  Alt.  Tacitus, 
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Greeks,  and  the  natives  of  Hellas.    The  European 

j>oj)ulation,  pursuing  the  quiet  life  of  landed  pro- 
prietors, or  engaged  in  the  pursuits  of  coinmerce 
and  agriculture,  was  considered,  by  Roman  prejudice, 
as  unworthy  of  notice.  Lucian,  himself  a  Greek 
indeed,  contrasts  the  tranquil  and  respectable  man- , 
ner  of  life  at  Athens,  with  the  folly  and  luxury  of* 
Rome;*  but  the  Romans  looked  on  provincials  as 
little  better  than  serfs,  {colonic)  and  merchants  were, 
in  their  eyes,  only  tolerated  cheats.  The  Greek 
character  was  estimated  from  the  conduct  of  the 
adventurers,  who  thronged,  from  the  wealthy  and 
corrupted  cities  of  the  East,  in  order  to  seek  their 
fortunes  at  Rome;  and  who,  from  motives  of 
fashion  and  taste,  were  unduly  favoured  l)y  tjie 
wealthy  aristocmcy.f  The  most  distinguished  of 
these  Greeks  were  llteraiy  men,  professors  of 
philosophy,  rhetoric,  grammar,  mathematics,  and 
music.  Great  numbers  were  engaged  as  private 
teachers;  and  this  class  was  regarded  with  some 
resj)ect  In'  the  l^omau  nobility,  from  its  intimate 
connection  with  their  families.  The  great  nuiss  of 
the  Greeks  residing  at  Rome  were,  however,  em- 
ployed in  connection  with  the  public  and  private 
amusements  of  the  capital,  and  were  found  engaged 
in  eveiy  profession,  from  the  directors  of  the  theatres 
and  o|)era-liouses,  down  to  the  swindlers  who  fre- 
quented the  haunts  of  vice.  The  testimony  of 
the  Latin  authors  may  be  received  as  sufficiently 

•  NiuaiNus. 

t  Griinmatifimi,  tlietor,  geooMlfM,  pietor,  aliptot, 
Aqgur,  MlKMiobates,  mcdicus,  magus  ;  otnnift  noTit. 
GriMiilitt  MnrieiM,  in  csbIoid  jitsseris,  ihit. 

Juvenal.  Hat.  iii.  7(j. 
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accurate,  concerning  the  light  in  wliicli  the  (jreeks 
were  regarded  at  Rome,  and  as  a  not  incorrect 
portraiture  of  the  Greek  population  of  the  capital. 

The  expresBions  of  the  Romans^  when  speaking  of 
the  Greeks,  often  display  nothing  more  than  the 
manner  in  which  the  proud  aristocracy  of  the  empire 
regarded  all  foreigners,  those  even  whom  tliey  admit- 
ted to  their  personal  intimacy.  The  Greeks  were  : 
confounded  with  the  great  body  of  strangers  from 
the  Eastern  nations,  in  one  general  sentence  of 
condemnation;  and  not  unnaturally,  for  the  Greek 
language  served  as  the  ordinary  means  of  com-  : 
niunication  with  all  foreigners  from  the  J^^ast.  The  • 
magicians,  coiyurers,  and  astrologers  of  Syria,  Eg>pt, 
and  Chalda^a,  were  naturally  mixed  up,  both  in 
society  and  public  opinion,  with  the  adventurers  of 
Greece,  and  contributed  to  form  the  despicable  type 
which  was  unjustly  enough  transferred  from  the 
fortune-hunters  at  Rome,  to  the  whole  Greek 
nation.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to  observe,  that 
Greek  literature,  as  cultivated  at  Rome  during  this 
period,  had  no  connection  with  the  national  feelings 
of  the  Greek  people.  As  far  as  the  Greeks  them- 
selves were  concerned,  learning  was  an  honourable 
and  lucrative  occupation  to  its  successful  professors ; 
but,  in  the  estimation  of  the  higher  classes  at  Rome, 
Greek  literature  was  merely  an  ornamental  exercise 
of  the  mind, — a  fashion  of  the  wealthy.*  This  igno- 
rance of  Greece  and  the  Greeks,  induced  Juvenal  to 
draw  his  conclusive  proof  of  the  utter  falsity  of  the 
Greek  character,  and  of  the  fabulous  nature  of  all 

*  Cbiidias  dbmiased  a  Gredc  ma^amte  Aram  hb  oraplojrowntybeeMite  he 
mm  ignonuit  <tt  Lfttin.  Sunomin^  Cland,  16. 
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Greek  history,  from  his  own  doubts  concerning  a  fact 

which  is  avouched  by  the  testimony  of  Herodotus 
aii<l  Thucvilides ;  but  as  a  retort  to  tho  Gravia 
7nem1ai  of  the  Roman  satirist,  the  apter  observation 
of  Lucian  may  be  cited — that  the  Romans  spoke 
truth  only  once  in  their  lives,  and  that  was  when 
they  made  their  wills.  * 

Tlie  Romans  were  never  very  deeply  imbued  vnth 
a  i)assi()nate  athniration  for  Grecian  art,  and  the 
painthig  and  sculpture  which  they  couUl  procure  as 
articles  of  commercial  industry,  was  sufiicient  to 
gratify  their  taste.  This  was  peculiarly  fortunate  for  ' 
Greece,  since  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  republic 
and  the  emperors  would  not  have  hesitated  in 
regardin;jj  all  the  works  of  art,  which  were  the  ]ml)lic 
property  of  the  Grecian  states,  as  belonging  to  the 
Roman  connnonwealth  by  the  right  of  conquest,  if 
the  avarice  of  the  people  would  have  received  any 
gratification  from  the  seizure.f  The  great  dissimi- 
larity of  manners  between  the  two  nations,  appears 
in  the  aviTsion,  with  which  many  distingin'shcd 
senators  viewiMl  tlie  introdnction  of  the  works  of 
Grecian  art,  by  MarccUus  and  Muniniins,  after  the 
conquests  of  Syracuse  and  Corinth.  This  aversion 
unquestionably  contributed  much  to  save  Greece 
from  the  general  confiscation  of  her  treasures  of  art, 
to  which  the  people  clung  with  the  most  passionate 
attachment.  Cicero  savs,  that  no  Greek  citv  of 
Europe  or  Asia  would  consent  to  sell  a  painting,  or 

•  CNditnr  dun 
VeBSoilnB  Athoi^  et  qnioqnid  Gneeb  m«iid*x 
Audet  in  hiatortt,— Juv.  Sat.  x.  IT-'t. 
HnoD.  viL  21.   Tnrrvn.       Lkaki  's  Tnir.If  ;»  NorikrrH  Gretee, 
t  I'ausanius,  Arcwi.  xlvi. 
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a  statue,  or  a  work  of  art,  but  tliat,  on  the  contrary, 
all  were  ready  to  become  purchasers.*  The  feeling 
of  art,  in  the  two  people^  is  not  inaptly  illustrated, 
by  comparing  the  conduct  of  the  Bhodian  republic 
with  that  of  the  Emperor  Augustus.  When  the 
Rhodians  were  besieged  by  Demetrius  Poliorcetes, 
they  refused  to  destroy  his  statues,  and  those  of  his 
father,  which  had  been  erected  in  their  agora.  But 
when  Augustus  conquered  Egypt,  he  ordered  all  the 
statues  of  Antony  to  be  destroyed,  and,  with  a 
meanness  somewhat  at  variance  with  patrician 
dignity,  he  ac('e]»ted  a  bribe  of  one  thousand  talents 
from  the  Alexandrines,  to  spare  the  statues  of 
Cleopatra.  The  Greeks  honoured  art  even  more 
than  the  Romans  loved  vengeance.  Works  of  art 
were,  at  times,  carried  away  by  those  Roman  gover- 
nors who  spared  nothing  they  could  pillage  in  their 
provinces ;  but  these  spoliations  were  always  regarded 
in  the  light  of  direct  robberies  ;  and  1^'ulvius  Nobilior, 
V^erres,  and  Piso,  who  had  distingiushed  themselves 
in  this  species  of  violence,  were  considered  as  the 
most  infiunous  of  the  Roman  ma^^rates. 

It  is  tme^  that  Sylla  carried  off  the  ivory  statue 
of  Minerva  from  the  temple  of  Alalcomena^  and 
that  Augustus  removed  that  of  the  great  temple  of 
Tegea,  as  a  punishment  to  that  city  for  espousing 
the  party  of  Antony.f  But  these  very  exceptions 
proves  how  sparingly  the  Romans  availed  themselves 
of  their  rights  of  conquest;  or  history  would  have 
recorded  the  remarkable  statues  which  they  had 
allowed  to  remain  in  Greece,  rather  than  signalized, 

*  Yemou  im  dg.  59.  t  Paw.  BvU,  xsxiiL  4.  Aicad.  xItI.  I. 
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at  times,  the  few  whicli  they  transported  to  Rome. 
Wlieii  Caligula  and  Nero  were  permit  ted  to  nrovem 
the  world  according  to  the  impulses  of  insanity, 
they  ordered  many  celebrated  works  of  art  to  be 
conveyed  to  Rome— among  these^  the  celebrated 
Cupid  of  Praxiteles  was  tmce  removed.  It  was 
restored  to  Thespise  by  Olandius;  but,  on  being 
again  taken  awiiy  by  Nero,  it  perished  in  a  con- 
flagration.* Very  little  is  subsequently  recorded 
concerning  this  species  of  plunder,  which  Hadrian 
and  his  two  successors  would  hardly  have  permitted. 
From  the  great  number  of  the  most  celebrated 
works  of  ancient  art  which  Pausanius  enumerates 
in  his  tour  through  Greece,  it  is  evident,  that  no 
extensive  injury  had  then  occurred,  even  to  the 
oldest  buildings.  After  the  reign  of  Commodus» 
the  Roman  emperors  paid  but  little  attention  to 
art;  and  imless  the  value  of  the  materials  caused 
the  destruction  of  ancient  works,  they  were  allowed 
to  stand  uii(]istiiil)ed  until  the  buildings  around 
them  cnnnbli'cl  into  dast.  During  the  period  of 
nearly  a  century,  which  elapsed  from  the  time  of 
Pausanius,  until  the  first  irruption  of  the  Goths 
into  Greece,  it  is  certain,  that  the  temples  and 
public  buildings  of  the  inhabited  cities  were  very  ' 
little  changed  in  their  general  aspect,  from  tlie 
appearance  wliieh  they  had  |)resented,  when  the 
Roman  legions  tirst  entered  Hellas. 

*  PAiNk  Boot,  xxtU. 
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SECTION  XI.  STATE  OF  SOCIETY  AMONG  THE  GREEKS. 

In  order  to  give  a  complete  account  of  the  state 

of  society  among  the  Greeks  under  the  Roman 
0111  piro,  it  would  be  necessary  to  enter  into  several 
dissertations  connected  with  the  political  history  of 
the  Romans.  To  avoid  so  extensive  a  field,  it 
vnll  be  necessary  to  give  only  a  cursory  sketch 
of  those  divisions  of  the  Greek  nation  whose 
influence,  though  apparent  in  the  annals  of  the 
Roman  empire,  did  not  j>ermanently  affect  the  j>ro- 
gress  of  the  national  history.  Tlie  state  of  civiliza- 
tion, the  popular  objects  of  pursuit,  even  the  views 
of  national  advancement,  continued,  under  the  im- 
perial government,  to  be  very  different,  and  often 
opposite,  in  the  different  divisions  of  the  Greek 
nation. 

The  inhabitants  of  Ilellas  had  sunk  into  a  quiet 
and  secluded  population.  The  schools  of  Athens 
were  still  &mous,  and  Greece  was  visited  by  nnm- 
hers  of  fiushionable  and  learned  travellers  from  other 
countries,  as  Italy  now  is ;  but  the  citizens  dwelt  in 
their  own  little  world,  cli Hiring  to  antiquated  forms 
and  usages,  and  to  old  superstitions, —  holding  little 
intercourse,  and  having  little  community  of  feeling, 
either  vrith  the  rest  of  the  empire,  or  with  the  other 
divisions  of  the  Hellenic  race. 

The  maritime  cities  of  Europe,  Asia  Minor,  and 
the  Archipelago,  embraced  a  considerable  popula- 
tion, chielly  occupied  in  commerce  and  manufactures, 
and  taking  little  interest  in  the  politics  of  Rome,  or 
in  the  literature  of  Greece.    All  commerce  was 
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despised  by  the  Romans;  and  though  the  Greeks 
had  looked  on  trade  with  more  favour,  yet  the 
influence  of  declining  wealth,  an<]  of  unjust  laws, 
was  rapidly  tending  to  depreciate  the  mercantile 
character,  to  render  the  occupation  less  respectable, 
and  ruinous  to  the  commercial  cities.  It  is  not 
inappropriate  to  notice  one  instance  of  Roman 
commercial  legislation.  Julius  Caesar,  among  his 
projects  of  reform,  thought  fit  to  revive  an  old 
Roman  law,  which  prohibited  any  citizen  from 
having  in  his  possession  a  larger  sum  than  sixty 
thousand  sesterces*  in  the  precious  metals.  This 
law  was,  of  course,  neglected ;  but  under  Tiberius, 
it  was  made  a  pretext  by  iulbrniers,  to  levy  various 
fines  and  confiscations  in  Greece  and  Syria.f  The 
commerce  of  this  portion  of  the  world,  which  had 
once  consisted  of  commodities  of  general  consump- 
tion, declined,  under  the  fiscal  avarice  of  the  Romans, 
into  an  export  trade,  to  the  larger  cities  of  the  west 
of  Europe,  of  a  few  articles  of  luxur}\  The  wines 
of  the  Arcliipclago,  the  carpets  of  IVrganms,  the 
cambric  of  Cos,  and  the  dyed  woollens  of  Laconia, 
are  particularly  mentioned.  {  The  decline  of  trade 
is  not  to  be  overlooked  amidst  the  ruin  of  the 
Roman  empire ;  for  wealth  depended  even  more  on 
commerce,  in  ancient  times,  than  it  does  in  modern, 
from  the  imjierfect  means  of  transport  and  banking 
which  then  existed. 

The  division  of  the  Greek  nation,  which  occupied 
the  most  important  social  position  in  the  empire, 

*  I*>600.  t  SunoRiim,  t»  m  49. 

t  Punt,  Hist,  IfaL  xW,  vUi.  JtnmrA^  8aL  viii.  101.  Homctu  Sat, 
i.  2. 
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consisted  of  the  remains  of  tbe  Macedonian  and 
Greek  colonies  in  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Tliese  countries  were  filled  with  Greeks;  and  the 
cities  of  Alexandria  and  Antioch,  the  second  and 
third  in  the  empire  in  size,  popidation»  and  wealth, 
were  chiefly  peopled  by  Greeks.  The  influence  of 
Al^andria  alone  on  the  Roman  empire,  and  on 
Euroj)oau  civilization,  would  require  a  long  treatise, 
in  order  to  do  justice  to  the  subject.  Its  schools  of 
philosophy  produced  modifications  of  Christianity  in 
the  £ast.  Those  feuds  between  the  Jews  and  Chris- 
tians, which  its  municipal  disputes  first  created,  were^ 
by  its  powerful  influence,  bequeathed  to  following 
centuries,  so  that,  in  Western  Europe,  we  still 
debase  Christianity  by  the  admixture  of  those  preju- 
dices which  had  their  rise  in  the  amphitheatre  of 
Alexandria.  Its  wealth  and  population  excited  the 
jealousy  of  Augustus,  who  deprived  it  of  its  muni- 
cipal institutions,  and  rendered  it  a  prey  to  the 
factions  of  the  amphitheatre,  the  curse  of  Roman 
civic  anarchy.  The  populace,  unrestrained  by  any 
system  of  order,  and  without  any  social  guidance^ 
followed  the  dictates  of  their  passions  whenever 
they  were  crowded  together.  Hadrian  was  struck 
with  the  activity  and  industiy  of  the  Alexandrines ; 
and  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  adniiiL<l 
their  cliaracter,  he  saw  that  the  increase  of  their 
privileges  was  the  true  way  to  lessen  the  inliuence 
of  the  mob. 

Antioch,  and  the  other  Greek  cities  of  the  East, 
had  preserved  their  municipal  privileges;  and  the 

Greek  ])opulation  in  Eg\'pt,  Syria,  and  Mesopotamia, 
remained  every  where  completely  separated  from  the 
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original  inhabitants.  Their  corporate  organization 
often  afforded  them  an  opportunity  of  interfering 
with  the  details  of  the  public  adininistratioii,  and 
their  bold  aud  seditious  spirit  enabled  them  to 
defend  their  own  rights  aud  interests.  When  the 
free  popidation  of  the  provinces  acquired  the  rights 
of  Roman  citizenship,  the  Greeks  of  these  oomitries» 
who  formed  the  majority  of  the  privileged  classes, 
and  were  already  in  jiossossion  of  the  principal  share 
of  the  local  administration,  became  soon  possessed 
of  the  whole  authority  of  the  Roman  government. 
They  appeared  aa  the  real  representatives  of  the 
state,  placed  the  native  population  in  the  position 
of  a  party  excluded  from  power,  and  consequently 
rendered  it  more  dissatisfied  than  formerly.  In 
the  East,  therefore,  after  the  publication  of  Cara^ 
ealla*s  edict,  the  Greeks  immediately  became  again 
the  dominant  people  iBstfaadfint.  In  spite  of  the 
equality  of  all  the  provincials  in  the  eye  of  the  law, 
a  violent  opposition  was  created  between  the  Greeks 
and  the  natives;  and  the  Greeks,  in  a  large  portitm 
of  the  eastern  half  of  the  empire,  occupied  a  position 
exactly  similar  to  tliat  of  the  Romans  in  the  western. 
The  same  causes  produced  similar  effects  in  the 
East  and  the  West ;  and  from  the  period  when  the 
Greeks  became  a  privileged  and  dominant  class, 
administering  the  severe  fiscal  supremacy  of  the 
Roman  government,  instead  of  ruling  with  the  equal 
justice  of  their  Macedonian  ancestors,  their  numbers 
and  influence  began  to  decline.  Like  the  Romans 
of  Italy,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  the  Greeks  of  Egypt, 
Syria,  and  Mesopotamia  destroyed  themselves. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  enter  on  a  more  minute 
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in(|uiry  into  the  causes  which  attected  tlie  social  condi- 
tion of  the  native  Greeks,  since  their  secluded  position 
in  the  empire  almost  conceals  them  from  the  tract 
of  the  political  historian.  The  principal  causes  of  ' 
the  decline  of  Greece  have  been  already  expkiined;  ;' 
bnt  the  tone  of  society  in  the  country,  and  the 
manner  of  living  adopted  l)y  the  upper  and  middlinfj 
ranks,  must  not  be  overlooked,  in  tracing  the  jirogrcss 
of  national  decay.  During  the  disorders  of  the  civil ' 
wars,  whfle  the  Roman  generals  were  distributing 
the  accumulated  treasures  of  numerous  sovereigns  in 
order  to  gain  partizans,  not  only  was  the  value  of  the 
precious  metals  very  iiuich  reduced,  but  enormous 
fortunes  also  were  made  by  many  Greeks ;  and  a 
scale  of  expense  was  adopted,  by  all  those  who  were 
connected  with  the  administration,  which  individuals 
were  never  prudent  enough  to  diminish  before  the 
resources  of  the  land  had  declined,  and  the  value  of 
money  had  risen.  It  has  been  already  remarked, 
that  the  increase  of  wealth  consecpient  on  the 
Macedonian  conquests,  had  tended  to  augment  the 
size  of  private  properties,  and  to  add  to  the  numbers 
of  slaves  in  Greece.  Under  the  Romans,  the  general 
riches  of  the  country  were  indeed  very  much  dimi- 
nished; but  individuals  were  enabled  to  acquire 
fortunes  greater  than  had  Ijeen  possessed  by  the 
ancient  monarchs,  and  to  possess  estates  larger  than 
the  territories  of  many  celebrated  republics.  Julius 
£urycles  owned  a  province,  and  Herodes  Atticus 
could  have  purchased  a  kingdom.  While  a  fow 
individuals  could  amass  unbounded  wealth,  the 
bulk  of  the  peo})le  were  prevented  from  acquiring 
even  a  moderate  independency ;  and  when  Plutarch 
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flays  that  Greece^  in  his  time,  could  not  arm  more 
tlum  three  thoosand  hoplitiB,  though  the  small  states 

of  Sicyon  and  Me<^ra  each  furnished  that  number 
at  the  battle  of  I*latea,  it  is  necessary  to  remember 
the  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the  size  of 
private  properties,  as  well  as  the  altered  state  of 
society,  for  hoth  tended  to  diminish  the  numbers  of 
the  f^e  population.*  The  taxes  of  Grreece  were 
remitted  to  Rome,  and  expended  beyond  the  limits 
of  the  province.  The  most  nseful  public  works  were 
neglected,  except  when  a  benevolent  emperor  like 
Hadrian,  or  a  wealthy  individual  like  Herodes 
Atticus,  thought  fit  to  direct  some  portion  of  their 
expenditure  to  what  was  useful  as  well  as  ornamental. 
Under  a  continuance  of  such  circumstances,  Greece 
was  drained  of  money. 

The  poverty  of  Greece  was  farther  increased  by 
the  gradual  rise  in  the  value  of  the  precious  metals, 
—an  evil  which  began  to  be  generally  felt  about  the 
time  of  Nero,  and  which  affected  Greece  with  great 
severity,  from  the  altered  distribution  of  wealth  in 
the  country,  and  the  loss  of  its  foreign  commerce. 
Greece  had  once  been  rich  in  mines,  which  had 
been  a  source  of  wealth  and  prosperity  to  Siphnos 
and  Atticus,  and  had  laid  the  foundation  of  the 
power  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  Gold  and  silver  mines, 
when  their  pioduce  is  regarded  as  articles  of  com- 
merce, are  a  surer  basis  of  wealth  than  mines  of 
lead  and  copper.  The  evils  which  have  arisen  in 
the  countries  where  they  have  been  produced,  have 
proceeded  from  the  fiscal  regulations  of  the  govern^ 
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ment.    The  fiscal  measures  of  the  Romans  soon 

rendered  it  a  ruinous  speculation  for  j)rivate  indi- 
viduals to  atteni})t  working  mines  of  the  precious 
metals,  and,  in  the  hands  of  the  state,  they  soon 
proved  unprofitable.  Many  mines  were  exhausted ; 
and  eyen  though  the  value  of  the  precious  metals 
was  enhanced,  some,  beyond  the  influence  of  the 
Roman  power,  were  abandoned  from  those  causes 
which,  after  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era, 
produced  a  sensible  diminution  in  the  commercial 
transactions  of  the  old  hemisphere.* 

Greece  sufBsred  in  the  general  decay;  her  com- 
merce and  manu&ctures,  being  confined  to  supplying 
the  consumption  of  a  diminished  and  impoverished 
|)opulation,  sank  into  insignificancy.  It  may  l)e 
observed,  that  in  a  declining  state  of  society,  where 
political,  financial,  and  commercial  causes  combine 
to  diminish  the  wealth  of  a  nation,  it  is  difficult  for 
individuals  to  alter  their  manner  of  life,  and  to 
restrict  their  expenditure,  with  the  promptitude 
necessary  to  escape  ruin.  It  is  indeed  seldom  in 
their  power  to  estimate  the  progress  of  the  decay ; 
and  a  reasonable  jointure,  or  a  necessary  mortgage, 
often  achieves  the  ruin  of  a  fiunily. 

In  this  declining  state  of  society,  complaints  of 
the  excess  of  luxury  are  generally  prevalent,  and 
the  Greek  writers  of  the  second  centurv  are  filled 
with  lamentations  on  this  subject.  Such  C()m])laints, 
however,  when  applied  to  Greece,  do  not  prove  that  the 
majority  of  the  lugher  classes  were  living  in  a  manner 
injurious  to  society,  either  from  their  effeminacy  or 

*  Jacob's  Historiatl  laqnlrg  mIo  tie  Production  and  ContumptioH  0/  the 
PreciouM  M€kUs,  i.  35.  42. 
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Ticious  expenditure.  Thej  onlj  shew  that  the  greater  j 
part  of  the  incomes  of  prirate  persons  was  con-  i 

sumed  hy  tlicir  j)ersonal  expenditure  ;  and  that  a  ! 
due  proportion  was  not  set  apart  for  creating  new  ' 
productive  proj^erty,  in  order  to  replace  the  dete-  ' 
rioration,  which  time  is  ever  causing  in  that  which  ' 
already  exists.    People  of  property,  when  their 
annual  incomes  proved  insufficient  for  their  ])ersonal 
expenditure,  began  to  borrow  money,  instead  of  try- 
ing to  diminish  their  ex])enses.    An  accumuhition  of  ] 
debts  became  general  throughout  the  country,  and  ' 
formed  an  extensiye  evil  in  the  time  of  Plutarch.*  ( 
These  dehts  were  partly  caused  by  the  oppression  of 
the  Roman  government,  and  by  the  chicanery  of 
tlie  fiscal  officers,  always  pressing  for  ready  money, 
and  were  generally  contracted  to  Roman  money- 
lenders.   It  waa>   in  this  way,  that  the  Roman 
administration  produced  its  most  injurious  effects  in 
the  provinces,  by  affording  to  one  class  the  means 
of  accumulating  enormous  wealth,  and  by  forcing 
another  into  abject  poverty.    The  jjrojierty  of  the  * 
CJreek  debtors  was  at  last  transferred,  to  a  very  great 
extent,  to  the  Roman  creditors.    This  transference,  ' 
which,  in  a  homogeneous  society,  might  have 
invigorated  the  upper  classes,  by  substituting  an 
industrious  timocracy  for  an  idle  aristocracy,  had  a 
very  different  effect.    It  introduced  new  feelings  of 
rivalry  and  extravagimce,  by  filling  the  C(mntry  with 
foreign   landlords.     The   Greeks  could  not  long 
maintain  the  struggle,  and  they  sank  gradually  lower 
and  lower  in  wealth,  until  their  poverty  introduced 
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an  altered  state  of  society,  and  taught  them  the 
pnidential  and  industrious  habits  of  small  pro- 
prietors, in  which  tranquil  position  they  escape,  uot 
only  from  the  eye  of  history,  but  even  from  anti- 
quariaii  leeearch. 

It  is  difficult  to  oonvey  a  correct  notion  of  the  e^ils 
and  demoralization  produced  by  private  debts  in  the 
ancient  world,  thoiigfh  they  often  a|)pear  a«  one  of 
the  most  powerful  agents  in  political  revolutions, 
and  were  a  constant  subject  of  attention  to  the 
statesman  and  the  lawgiver.  Modem  society  has 
completely  annihilated  their  political  effects.  The 
greater  fiicilities  now  afforded  to  the  transference  of 
landed  pro])erty,  and  the  ease  with  which  caj)ital 
now  circulates,  have  given  an  extension  to  the 
operations  of  banking,  and  remedied  this  peculiar 
defect  in  society.  It  must  be  noticed^  too,  tJiat  the 
ancients  regarded  landed  property  as  the  accessory 
of  the  citizen,  though  it  might  determine  his  rank 
in  the  commonwealth  ;  but  the  modems  view  the 
proprietor  as  the  accessory  of  the  landed  proj)erty, 
and  the  political  franchise,  being  inherent  in  the  . 
estate,  as  lost  by  the  citizen  who  alienates  his 
property. 

In  closing  this  view  of  the  state  of  the  Greek 

people  under  the  imperial  government,  it  is  impossible 
not  to  feel,  that  Greece  cannot  be  included  in  the 
general  assertion  of  Gibbon,  that  "  if  a  man  were 
called  to  fix  the  period  in  the  history  of  the  world 
during  which  the  condition  of  the  human  race  was 
most  happy  and  prosperous,  he  would,  without 
hesitation,  name  that  which  elapsed  from  the  death 
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of  Domitian  to  the  acceBsion  of  Commodus,'**  It 
may  be  doubted  whether  the  Roman  govenuneat 

ever  relaxed  the  systematic  oppression  under  which 
the  agricultural  and  commercial  jjopulation  of  its 
provinces  groaned;  and  even  Hadrian  himself  can 
hardlj  claim  greater  merits  than  that  of  having 
humanely  administered  a  system  radically  bad»  and 
endeavoured  to  correct  its  most  prominent  features 
of  injustice.  Greece,  indeed,  reached  its  lowest  \ 
degrei'  of  misery  and  dej)opulation  about  the  time  of  i 
Vespasian;  but  still  there  is  ample  testimony  in  the  • 
pages  of  cotemporary  writers,  to  prove  that  the 
desolate  state  of  the  countiy  was  not  materially 
improved  for  a  long  period,  and  that  only  partifd 
signs  of  amelioration  were  aj)parent  in  the  period 
so  mucli  vaunted  by  Gibbon. f  Tlie  liberality  of 
Hadrian,  and  the  munificence  of  1 1  erodes  Atticus, 
were  isolated  examples,  and  could  not  change  the 
constitution  of  Rome.  The  splendid  edifices  of 
antiquity  repaured  by  these  two  benefiustors  of 
Greece,  though  works  of  public  utility,  had  remained 
neglected  on  account  of  the  poverty  of  the  diminished 
po])ulation  of  the  country ;  and  many  of  their  works 
contributed  little  more  to  the  well-being  of  the 
people^  than  the  wages  of  the  labour  expended  on 
their  construction.  The  roads  and  acqueducts  of 
Hadrian  are  wise  exceptions, — as  they  diminished  the 
expenses  of  transport,  and  atibrded  increased  facilities 

•  Decline  and  Full,  i.  I'JG.  The  sUite  (tf  F/^ypt  was  nlniost  as  bad  as  that 
of  Greece. — ARisTii)b;s,  (fiat.  Etj^j^.  Compare  Miluum*s  Wntory  of  Ckrit- 
tiamityf  vol.  i.  Book  ii.  c.  vii. 
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for  productioii.  Still  tlit*  huinptiioiis  edifices,  of 
which  remains  still  exist,  indicate  that  the  object  of 
building  was  the  erection  of  magnificent  monuments 
— to  commemorate  the  taste  and  splendour  of  the 
founder. 

The  condition  of  a  declining  population  by  no 
means  implies,  that  any  portion  of  the  people  is 
actually  suffering  from  want  of  the  necessaries  of  life. 
A  sudden  change  in  the  direction  of  commerce,  and 
a  considerable  decrease  in  the  demand  for  the  pro- 
ductions of  manufacturing  industry,  must  indeed,  at 
the  time  when  such  events  occur,  deprive  numbers 
of  tlieir  usual  means  of  subsistence,  and  create  great 
misery,  before  the  population  suffer  the  ultimate 
diminution  which  these  causes  necessitate.  But, 
when  the  chief  bulk  of  a  country's  productions  is 
drawn  from  its  own  soil,  and  consumed  by  its  own 
inhabitants,  the  population  may  be  in  a  declining 
condition,  without  the  circumstance  being  suspected 
for  some  time,  either  at  home  or  abroad.  The  chief 
cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  national  resources, 
will  then  be  found  to  arise  from  the  whole  society's 
consuming  too  great  a  proportion  of  their  annual 
Income,  without  dedicating  a  due  portion  of  their 
revenues  to  reproduction ;  in  short,  from  living  up 
to  their  incomes,  without  endeavouring  to  create 
new  sources  of  income,  or  -striving  to  augment  the 
old.  Greece  suffered  from  all  tJbie  causes  alluded 
to;  her  commerce  and  manufactures  were  trans* 
ferred  to  other  lands,  and  her  inhabitants  resolved 
to  enjoy  life,  instead  of  usefully  employing  their 
time.    But  this  diminution  in  tiie  wealth  of  the 
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people  requires  to  be  noticed,  as  laying  the  founda- 
tion for  a  ^rreat  step  in  the  improvement  of  tlie 
human  species.  Poverty  rendered  slavery  less  fre- 
quent, and  destroyed  many  of  the  channels  by  which 
the  slave  trade  had  flourished.  The  condition  of 
the  slaves  also  underwent  several  modifications,  as 
tlie  barrier  between  the  slave  and  the  citizen  was 
broken  down.  At  this  favourable  conjuncture 
Christianity  stepi)ed  in,  to  prevent  injustice  from 
ever  recovering  the  ground  which  humanity  had 
gained. 

Under  oppressive  governments,  the  person  some- 
times becomes  more  insecure  than  property.  This 
appears  to  have  been  the  case  under  the  Roman, 
as  it  has  since  been  under  the  Turkish  government; 
and  the  population,  in  such  cases,  decreases  much 
more  rapidly  than  property  is  destroyed.  The 
inhabitants  of  Greece  under  the  Roman  empire, 
found  themselves  possessed  of  buildings,  gardens, 
vinevJirds,  olive  })laiitatioiis,  and  all  the  afn'icultural 
produce  which  the  ca[)ital  of  former  ages  had  been 
able  to  produce,  to  an  extent  capable  of  maintaining 
a  numerous  population.  The  want  of  commerce, 
neglected  roads,  the  rarity  of  the  precious  metals  in 
circulation,  and  the  difficulties  thrown  in  the  way  of 
petty  trallic,  by  injudicious  legislation,  rendered  the 
surplus  produce  of  each  separate  district  of  little 
value.  The  inhabitants  enjoyed  tlu»  mere  necessaries 
of  life,  and  some  of  the  luxuries  of  their  climate  in 
great  abundance^  but  when  they  looked  at  the  pro- 
ductions of  art,  and  foreign  commerce,  they  felt 
themselves  to  be  poor.    Such  a  state  of  society 
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inevitably  introduces  a  hystem  of  wasting  what  is 
superfluous,  and  of  neglecting  the  means  of  future 
production.  In  this  condition  of  indiiference  and 
eaae^  tbe  population  of  Greece  remained,  until  the 
weakness  of  the  Roman  goYemment»  and  the  dis- 
orders of  the  army,  opened  a  way  for  the  northern 
nations  into  the  heart  of  the  empire. 


SECTION  Xn.  INFLUENCE  OF  RELIGION  AND  PHILO- 
SOPHY ON  SOCIETY. 

The  earliest  records  of  the  Greeks,  represent 
them  as  living  conij)letely  free  from  the  despotic 
authority  of  a  priestly  class.  The  natural  conse- 
quence of  this  freedom  from  an  irrefragable  decision 
on  matters  of  religious  opinion,  was  an  indefinite 
latitude  in  the  dogmas  of  the  national  faith :  and  the 
priesthood,  as  it  existed,  became  a  very  incorrect 
interpreter  of  public  opinion  in  religious  questions. 
The  belief  in  the  gods  of  Olympus,  had  been  shaken 
as  early  as  in  the  age  of  Perides,  and  had  undergone 
many  modifications,  after  the  Macedonian  conquests. 
From  the  time  the  Romans  became  masters  of 
Greece,  the  niajority  of  the  educated  were  votaries 
of  the  different  philosophical  sects,  —  every  one 
of  which  viewed  the  established  religion  as  a 
mere  popular  delusion.  But  the  Roman  goTem- 
ment,  and  tbe  municipal  authorities*  continued  to 
support  the  Tarious  religions  of  the  diiferent  pro- 
vinces in  their  legal  rights,  though  the  priesthood 
generally  enjoyed  this  support,   rather  in  their 
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clianicter  of  constituted  cor] )o rations,  than  becanse 
tliey  wore  regarded  as  spiritual  inndes.  The  amount 
of  their  revenues,  and  the  extent  of  their  civic  rights 
and  privilegeB,  fdone  engaged  the  attention  of  the 
magistrate. 

The  wealth  and  number  of  t^e  religious  establish- 
ments in  Greece,  and  the  larirc?  funds  possessed  by 
cor])orations,  whicli  were  ajjpnjpriated  to  })rivate  fes- 
tivals, contributed,  in  no  small  degree,  to  encourage 
idleness  among  the  people^  and  perpetuate  a  taste 
for  extrayagance.  The  great  festii^sof  the  Oljmpic^ 
Pjrthic,  and  Isthmian  games,  in  so  fiir  as  they  served 
to  unite  the  whole  Greek  nation  in  a  common  place 
of  assembly  for  national  objects,  were,  indeed,  pro- 
ductive of  some  advantage.  They  contributed  to 
maintain  a  general  standard  of  public  opinion 
throughout  the  Hellenic  race,  and  they  kept  up  a 
feeling  of  nationality.  But  the  dissipation  occasioned 
by  the  nmltitude  of  local  religious  feasts,  and  the 
extravagant  j)ul)lic  amusements  celebrated  at  tlie 
expense  of  the  funds  belonging  to  the  temples, 
produced  the  most  injurious  effects  on  society. 

The  privilege,  called  the  right  of  asylum,  which 
was  enjoyed  by  some  ancient  temples,  tended  to 
encourage  the  open  violation  of  every  principle  of 
justice.  This  privilege  conferred  the  power  of  ]>ro- 
tecting  all  criminals  who  sought  shelter  in  the 
sanctuaiy.  The  fear  of  punishment,  and  the  strength 
of  moral  obligations,  were  both  destroyed  by  this 
impunity  openly  granted  to  the  most  heinous  crimes. 
This  abuse  had  extended  to  such  a  degree  under  the 
Roman  government,  that  Tiberius  found  it  necessary 
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to  piitigate  tlie  evil ;  but  many  shrines  were  allowed 
to  retain  the  right  of  asylum  to  a  much  later 
period.* 

Though  ancient  superstitions  were  still  practised, 

old  religious  feelings  were  extinct.  The  oracles, 
which  Iitul  once  formed  tht'  most  remarkable  of  the 
sacred  institutions  of  the  Greeks,  had  fallen  into 
decay .f  It  is»  however,  incorrect  to  suppose,  that 
the  Pythoness  ceased  to  deliver  her  responses  from 
the  time  of  our  Saviour^s  birth,  for  she  was  consulted 
by  the  emperors  long  after.  Many  oracles  continued 
to  be  in  considerable  repute,  even  after  the  intro- 
duction of  Christianity,  in  Greece.  Pausanias 
mentions  the  oracle  of  Mallos  in  Cilicia,  as  the  most 
veracious  in  his  time4  Claros  and  Didymi  were 
fiunous,  and  much  consulted  in  the  time  of  Lucian ; 
and  even  new  oracles  were  commenced  as  a  profitable 
speculation.^  The  oracles  continued  to  give  their 
responses  to  fervent  votaries,  long  after  they  had 
fiillen  into  general  neglect.  Julian  endeavoured  to 
revive  their  influence^  and  he  consulted  those  of 
Delphi,  Delos,  and  Dodona,  concerning  the  result  of 
his  Persian  expedition.  ||  He  vainly  attempted  to 
restore  Delphi  and  Daphne  near  Antioch,  to  their 
ancient  splendour.  ^  Even  so  late  as  the  reign  of 
Theodosius  the  Greats  those  of  Delphi,  Didymi,  and 
Jupiter  Ammon  were  in  existence,  but  from  that 

*  TacMi,  Amu  in.  60.  Cn^xtmoAai  enim  GneOM  per  uthm  Ikentb 
atquc  impunilM  nqrla  statoendi.   Ibid.  iv.  14. 
t  F'lutarch,  de  orac.  defect,  vii.  709.  od.  Taudi.       t  Attica,  jouut.  2. 

§  Lvcr.\y^»  Af<xander  and  Ptrcgrlntit, 
Ij  TutMiiOUETis,  Iligt.  Ecd<».  iii.  16. 

<if  Cmvmmw^  Bkt.  Comp.  p.  304.  Ammianus  Habculimus,  »Ui.  IS. 
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period,  they  became  utterly  silent.*  The  reverence 
which  had  formerly  been  paid  to  them,  was  trans- 
ferred to  astrologers,  who  were  consulted  })y  all 
ranks  and  on  all  occasions.  Tiberias^  Otho,  Hadrian, 
and  Severus,  are  all  mentioned  as  votaries  of  this 
mode  of  searching  into  the  secrets  of  futurity,  f 
Yet  hidden  divination,  to  which  astrology  belonged, 
had  been  prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  twelve 
tables,  and  was  condenmed  both  by  express  law  and 
by  the  spirit  of  the  Roman  state  religion.  By  the 
Greeks  even,  it  was  regarded  as  an  illicit  and  dis^ 
graceiiil  practice.t 

During  the  first  century  of  the  Christian  em,  the 
worship  of  Serapis  made  great  progress  in  every  part 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  fact  deserres  notice,  as 
it  indicates  the  annihilation  of  all  reverence  for  the 
oM  system  of  paganism,  and  marks  a  desire,  in  the 
public  mind,  to  search  after  those  truths  which  the 
Cliristian  dispensation  soon  after  revealed.  The 
religion  of  Serapis  inculcated  the  existence  of 
another  world,  and  was  held  in  profound  reverence 
by  a  numerous  body  of  votaries. 

The  speculations  of  the  philosophers  had  first 
shaken  the  respect  of  the  Greeks  for  the  religion  of 
their  ancestors.  The  religion  of  the  ])eo})le  was, 
however,  so  utterly  worthless  as  a  moral  guide, 
that  the  worst  effect  of  the  destruction  of  its 

*  See  vorioos  authorities  cited  by  Van  Limdvro.^J^bovw£r,  IlitUKm  4e 
Id  «<«iKtatioii  nmah  tt  nUgittim  dm  Greet,  nA,"^,  p.  82.  STmucaiM^ 
Epiat,  It.  S5. 

t  Tacitus,  ^nn.  vii.  20.  MkLL^  Spmoiaiivs,  Haoeuk^  2.  SgfwmOB, 

p.  G5,  ed.  Taris,  ICrlO. 

X  Ars  niathcuiuticu  daiuiiabilis  etit  ct  intcrdicta  omnino,  Cod,  Jutt,  9.  8.  2. 
BoffAMT,  Dm  rt^pport  la  magU  awe  la  AMogk  Pakmne,  Jf^noint  d» 
PApadime  da  InMrifHiajn,  vU.  25. 
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influence,  was  the  separation  of  the  ethic  and  intel- 
lectuai  education  of  the  higher  and  lower  classes, 
which  ensoed  as  soon  as  the  systems  of  the  phOoso- 
phers  and  priests  were  brought  into  direct  opposition. 

In  so  far  as  the  civilization  of  the  Greek  race  was 
concernefl,  it  was  doubtless  more  effectually  advanced 
hj  the  formation  of  a  national  philosophy,  than  it 
could  ever  have  been  by  the  authority  of  a  religion, 
so  utterly  destitute  of  intellectual  power,  and  so 
compliant  in  its  form,  as  that  of  Greece.  The 
attention,  which  the  Greeks  always  paid  to  i)hilo- 
s(){)liy  and  nieta])hysical  speculation,  is  a  curious 
feature  in  their  mental  character,  and  owes  its  ^)(\»  t*'->  t 
origin  in  part,  to  the  happy  logical  analogies  of  their  /u^^f/  v ^ 
native  language;  but  in  the  days  of  Grecian  inde-  ^t^^ 
pendence,  this  was  only  a  distinctive  characteristic   T^^^i  ^ 
of  a  small  ])ortion  of  the  cultivated  minds  in  the 
nation.    From  that  peculiar  condition  of  society, 
which  resulted  from  the  existence  of  a  number  of 
small  independent  states,  a  larger  portion  of  the 
nation  was  occupied  with  the  higher  branches  of 
political  business,  than  has  ever  been  the  case,  in 
any  other  equally  numerous  body  of  mankind. 
Every  city  in  Greece  held  the  rank  of  a  capital, 
and  possessed  its  own  statesmen  and  lawyers.  The 
sense  of  this  importance,  and  the  weight  of  this 
responsibility,  stimulated  the  Greeks  to  the  extra- 
ordinary exertions  of  intellect  with  which  their  ^  r-*^ 
history  is  filled ;  for  the  strongest  spur  to  exertion  /^r 
among  men,  is  the  existence  of  a  duty  imposed  i,cL£lech  f 
as  a  voluntary  obligation.  cf^i^^<^ 
The  habits  of  social  intercourse,  and  the  simple  ^^^^^ 
manner  of  life,  which  prevailed  in  the  Greek 
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republics,  rendereil  the  i)rivate  conduct  of  every 
distinguished  citizen  as  well  known,  and  as  con- 
stantlj  a  subject  of  scrutiny^  to  his  fellow-citizens, 
as  his  public  caieer.  This  powerful  agency  of  public 
opinion,  seired  to  enforce  a  conTentional  morality, 
which,  thoupfli  lax  in  its  ethics,  was  at  least  impera- 
tive in  its  deinauds.  But,  wlien  the  international 
system  of  the  Hellenic  states  was  destroyed,  when 
an  altered  condition  of  society  had  introduced  greater 
pri^aey  into  the  habits  of  social  life,  and  put  a  stop 
to  public  intercourse  among  the  citizens  of  the 
same  region,  by  giving  a  marked  prominence  to  the 
distinctions  of  rank  and  wcjilth,  the  ])rivate  conduct 
of  tliose,  who  were  engaged  in  public  life,  was,  in  a 
great  degree^  withdrawn  from  the  examination  of 
the  people;  and  the  effect  of  public  opinion  was 
gradually  weakened,  as  the  grounds,  on  which  it 
was  formed,  bocanie  less  ])ersonal  and  characteristic. 

Political  circumstances  began,  about  the  same 
time,  to  weaken  the  ethcacy  of  public  opinion,  in 
afl&irs  of  goyemment  and  administration.  The 
want  of  some  substitute^  to  replace  its  powerful 
influence  on  the  evefy-day  conduct  of  man,  was  so 
imperiously  felt,  that  one  was  eagerly  sought  for. 
Religion  had  long  ceased  to  be  a  guide  in  morality ; 
and  men  strove  to  iind  some  feeling  which  would 
replace  the  forgotten  fear  of  the  gods,  and  that 
public  opinion  which  could  once  inspire  self  respect.* 
It  was  hoped,  that  philosophy  could  supply  the 
want ;  and  it  wiis  cultivated  not  only  by  the  studious 

*  Tacitus  owns  Uio  confuaion  iu  Wis  own  ftclingH.  —  Ann.  vi.  22.  Sed 
nihi,  hne  ao  tafia  andleDti,  in  ineerto  judieiam  eat,  fiktome  ret  mortaliam 
et  neoeMilate  immntaliili,  an  fiirte  volvantar. 
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and  the  learned,  but  by  the  world  at  large,  in  the 
belief  that  the  self-ieflpeet  of  the  philosopher  would 
prove  a  sure  ground  to  pure  morality,  and  uispire  a 
deep  sense  of  Justice.   The  necessitj  of  obtaining 
some  permanent  power  over  the  moral  conduct  of 
mankind,  Mas  naturally  suggested  to  the  Greeks,  by 
the  political  injustice  under  which  they  suliered; 
and  the  hope,  that  philosophical  studies  would 
temper  the  minds  of  ^eir  masters  to  equity,  and 
awaken  fbelings  of  humanity  in  their  hearts,  could 
not  fail  to  exert  considerable  influence.    When  the 
Romans  themselves  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  moral 
and  political  degradation,  lower  even  than  that  of 
the  Greeks,  it  is  not  surprising,  that  the  educated 
classes  should  have  cultiyated  philosophy  with  great 
eagemesB,  and  with  nearly  nmilar  views.   The  uni- 
versal craving  after  justice  and  truth,  affords  a  key 
to  the  profound  respect,  with  which  teachers  of 
philosophy  were  regarded.  Their  authority  and  their 
character  were  so  high,  that  they  mixed  with  all 
ranks,  and  preserved  their  power,  in  spite  of  all  the 
ridicule  of  the  satirists.   The  general  purity  of  their 
lives,  and  the  justice  of  their  conduct,  were  acknow- 
ledged, though  a  few  may  have  been  corrupted  by 
court  iavour ;  and  pretenders  often  assumed  a  long 
beard,  and  dirty  garments^  to  act  the  monk  and  the 
jester,  with  greater  efl^t,  at  the  table  of  the  wealthy 
Romans.     The  inadequacy  of  any  philosophical 
(•pinions  to  produce  the  results  required  of  them, 
was,  at  last,  aj)[)arent  in  the  changes  and  modifica- 
tions which  the  various  sects  were  constantly  making 
in  the  tenets  of  their  founders,  and  the  vain  attempts 
that  were  imdertaken,  to  graft  the  paganism  of  the 
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past,  on  the  modem  systems  of  philosophy.  The 
great  principle  of  truth,  which  all  were  eagerly 
searching  after,  seemed  to  elude  their  grasp;  yet 
these  inyestigatioiis  were  not  without  great  use  in 
improving  the  intellectual  and  moral  condition  of  the 
higher  orders,  and  rendering  life  tolerable,  when  the 
tyranny  and  anarchy  of  the  imperial  government 
threatened  the  destruction  of  society.  Tliey  pre- 
pared the  minds  of  men  for  listening  candidly  to  a 
new  religion,  and  rendered  many  of  the  votaries  of 
])hilo8ophy  the  ready  converts  to  the  doctrines  of 
Christianity. 

Philosophy  lent  a  splendour  to  the  Greek  name ; 
yet,  with  the  exception  of  Athens,  learning  and 
philosophy  were  but  little  cultivated  in  European 
Greece.  The  poverty  of  tiie  inhabitants,  and  the 
secluded  position  of  the  country,  induced  few  to 
dedicate  their  time  to  literary  pui-suits;  and  after 
the  time  of  the  Antoiiines,  the  wealthy  cities  of 
Asia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  contained  the  real  repre- 
sentatives of  the  intellectual  supremacy  of  the 
Hellenic  race.  The  Greeks  of  Europe,  unnoticed 
by  history,  were  carefully  cherishing  their  national 
institutions;  while,  in  the  eyes  of  foreigners,  the 
Greek  character  and  fame  depended  on  the  civiliza- 
tion of  an  expatriated  population,  already  declining 
In  number,  and  hastening  to  extinction.  The  social 
institutions  of  the  Greeks  have^  therefore,  been 
more  useful  to  them  In  a  national  point  of  view, 
than  even  their  literature. 
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SECrriON  XIU. — the  social  condition  of  THG  a&EEKS  ' 
AFFECTED  BY  THE  WANT  OF  COLONIES  OF  EmGSA-  ' 
TION. 

The  want  of  foreign  colonies,  created  by  emigra- 
tion, and  which  admitted  of  a  constant  influx  of 
new  emigrants,  must  have  exercised  a  powerful  ! 
influence  in  arresting  the  progress  of  society  in  the 
Roman  world.  Rome  nerer,  like  Phcenicia  and  | 
Greece,  permitted  numerous  bands  of  her  citizens 
to  depart  from  j)overty  in  their  own  country,  in 
order  to  better  their  fortunes  in  other  lands.  Iler  f 
oligarchical  constitution  regarded  the  people  as  the  \ 
property  of  the  state.  The  civilization  of  the 
Romans  followed  only  in  the  train  of  their  armies, 
and  stopped  when  the  emperors  ceased  to  pursue 
the  system  of  conquest,  which  had  previously 
engaged  the  energies,  and  increased  the  popula- 
tion of  the  state.  Even  before  the  policy  of 
Augustas  had  established  universal  peaces  and 
reduced  the  Roman  army  into  a  corps  of  gendar- 
merie, or  armed  police,  for  guarding  the  internal 
tranquillity  of  the  provinces,  or  watching  the  peace- 
fill  frontiers,  a  combination  of  inherent  defects,  in 
the  constitution  of  the  Roman  state,  had  begun  to 
destroy  the  lower  order  of  Roman  citizens.*  The 
people  required  a  new  field  of  action,  when  the  old 
was  closed  for  ever^  in  order  to  engage  their  ener- 

*  See  the  able  examination  of  this  subject  in  the  EcowmUe  PclUlque  de$ 
Rmnains,  par  Dvki:.vu  pk  i.a  M.vli.e  ;  and  an  excellent  Mihwire  fttr  h$ 
»e€oiir$  I'uUict  c/uc  Its  lioinainSf  par  Nauoet.  Academic  dct  lntcriptioH$, 
aottT.  oolL  ton.  siiL 
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gies  in  active  pursuits,  and  prevent  them  from 
pining  away  in  poverty  and  idleness.  Tlie  want  of 
colonies  of  emigration,  at  tliis  conjuncture,  kept  all 
the  evil  elements  of  the  population  fennenting 
within  the  state.  The  want  of  some  distant  spo^ 
connected  with  the  past  history  of  their  race,  but 
freed  from  the  existing  social  restrictions  which 
wei«rhed  heavily  on  the  minds  of  the  ambitious  and 
the  proud,  compelled  the  Romans  to  make  their 
way  in  society  as  they  were  able,  and  it  affords  some 
explanation  of  the  composition  of  the  imperial 
anniesi  into  which  all  the  unquiet  elements  of 
society  removed. 

Foreign  colonies  were  but  ill  replaced,  by  tlie 
practice  adopted  by  the  Roman  citizens  of  seeking 
their  fortunes  in  Spain»  Gaul»  and  Britain ;  though 
that  species  of  emigration  long  tended  to  preserve 
an  impulse  towards  improvement,  in  the  western 
portion  of  the  Roman  empire.  The  j)olicy  of  the 
eiii|)rrors  was  directed  to  render  society  stationary; 
and  it  escaped  the  obsenaton  of  profound  states- 
men, like  Augustus  and  Tiberius,  that  the  most 
efficient  means  of  securing  it  from  decline^  con- 
sisted in  the  formation  of  a  regular  demand  on 
the  population,  by  permitting  emigration.  Foreign 
colonization  was,  however,  adverse  to  all  the  [)re- 
judices  of  a  Roman.  The  policy  and  religion  of  the 
state  were  equally  opposed  to  the  residence  of  any 
citizen  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  empire;  and  the 
constant  diminution  of  the  inhabitants  of  Italy, 
which  had  accompanied  the  extended  concpiests  of 
the  republic,  seemed  to  indicate,  that  the  grejit  duty 
of  the  masters  of  Italy  was  to  encourage  an  increase 
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of  the  |)eo})le,  which  they  could  hardly  suppose  could 
be  promoted  by  emigration. 

The  decline  in  the  population  of  Italy,  proceeded 
from  eyils  inherent  in  the  political  system  of  the 
Roman  government,  and  which  exercised  their 
influence  in  the  Grecian  provinces  of  the  empire, 
but  which  can  only  be  traced,  with  historical  accu- 
racy, in  their  details,  close  to  the  centre  of  the 
executive  power.  The  system  of  administration  in 
the  republic  had  always  tended  to  aggrandize  the 
aristocracy,  who  talked  much  of  glory,  but  thought 
constantly  of  wealth.  When  thu  conquests  of  Rome 
were  extended  over  all  the  richest  countries  of  the 
ancient  world,  the  leading  families  acciunulated 
incredible  riches^— riches,  indeed,  £ur  exceeding  the 
wealth  of  modem  soyereigns.  Villas  and  parks 
were  formed  oyer  all  Italy  on  a  scale  of  the  most 
sumptuous  grandeur,  and  laud  became  more  valu- 
able as  huntinpf  grounds,  than  as  productive  farms. 
The  same  habits  were  introduced  into  the  pro- 
yinces.*  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Rome,  agricul- 
ture was  ruined  by  the  public  distributions  of  grain 
receiyed  as  tribute  from  the  proyinces,  and  by  the 
bounty  granted  to  importing  merchants  to  secure  a 
maximum  j)rice  of  bread.f  The  same  system  again 
prevailed  in  the  provinces ;  and  public  distributions 
at  Alexandria  and  Antiooh  must  haye  preyed 
equally  injurious.  Another  cause  of  the  decline  in 
the  population  of  the  empire,  was  the  great  increase 
of  the  slaves,  which  took  place  on  the  rapid 

*  Latifundia  pcrdidero  Italiam,  jam  vero  ct  proviucios.    PufiTi  lli$t, 
Ifoi,  xvii.  7.  S.  Tacitus,  An*.  iSL  64. 
t  SuBORioa,  Aw0. 42. 
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conquests  of  the  Romans,  and  the  diffusion  of  the 
immense  treasures  which  tliey  ex])ended.  There  is 
a  considerable  waste  of  productive  industiy  among 
a  slave  population ;  and  firee  labouiera  cease  to  exists 
rather  than  perpetuate  their  raooi  wh^  degraded  to 
the  same  level  in  society  as  the  slaves.  When  the 
insecurity  of  property  aud  person  under  the  Roman 
government,  and  the  corrupt  state  of  society,  are 
added  to  these  various  causes  of  decay,  the  decline 
and  depopulation  of  the  empire  does  not  require 
fiirther  explanation. 

Yet  society  would  not,  probably,  have  declined  as 
it  did,  under  tlie  weight  of  the  Roman  power,  had 
the  active,  intelligent,  and  virtuous  members  of  the 
middle  classes  possessed  the  means  of  escaping  from 
a  social  position,  so  calculated  to  excite  feelings  of 
despair.  But  it  is  in  vain  to  offer  conjectures  on 
the  subject ;  for  the  vice  in  the  Roman  constitution, 
which  rendered  all  their  military  and  state  cohuiies 
merely  sources  of  agn^raudizement  to  the  aristocracy, 
may  have  proceeded  from  some  inherent  defect  in 
the  social  notions  of  the  people ;  and,  consequently, 
might  have  entailed  ruin  on  any  Roman  society, 
established  beyond  the  authority  of  the  senate  or 
the  emperors.  The  social  organization  of  nations 
afiocts  their  vitality,  as  much  as  their  political  con- 
stitution affects  their  power  and  fortunes. 

The  exclusively  Roman  feeling,  which  was  adverse 
to  all  foreign  colonization,  was  first  attacked  when 
Christianity  spread  itself  beyond  the  limits  of  the 
enijnre.  The  fact,  that  Christianity  was  not  iden- 
tical with  citizenship,  or,  at  least,  with  subjection  to 
Rome,  was  a  powerful  cause  of  creating  that  adverse 
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feeling  towards  the  Christiiins,  which  bfanded  them 
as  enemies  of  the  human  race;  for,  in  the  mouth  of 
a  Roman,  the  human  race  was  a  phrase  for  the 
empire  of  Rome,  and  the  Christians  were  really 
persecuted  hy  emperors  like  Trajan  and  Marcus 
Aurelius,  because  they  were  regarded  as  having 
little  attachment  to  the  Roman  government,  and 
because  their  humanily  was  stronger  than  their 
citizenship. 


SECTION  XIV. — EFFECTS  PRODUCED  IN  GREECE  BY  THE 

INROADS  OF  THE  GOTHB. 

After  the  reign  of  Garacalla,  the  whole  attention 
of  the  Roman  government  was  absorbed  in  the 
necessity  of  defending  the  empire  against  the  inva- 
sions of  the  northern  nations.  Two  centuries  of 
communication  with  the  Roman  world,  had  extended 
the  effects  of  incipient  civilization  throughout  all  the 
north  of  Europe.  Trade  had  created  new  wants, 
and  given  a  new  impulse  to  society.  This  state  of 
improvement  always  causes  a  rapid  increase  of  popu- 
lation, and  awakens  a  spirit  of  enterprise,  which 
makes  the  apparent  increase  even  greater  than  the 
reaL  The  history  of  every  people  which  has  attained 
any  eminence  in  the  annals  of  mankind,  has  been 
marked  by  a  similar  period  of  activity.  The  Greeks, 
the  Romans,  and  the  Arabs,  poured  out  a  succession 
of  armies,  which  must  have  astonished  the  nations 
which  they  attacked,  quite  as  much  as  the  apparently 
inexhaustible  armies  of  the  Goths,  amazed  the 
degenerate  Romans.    Yet  few  events,  in  the  whole 
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course  of  history,  seem  more  extraordinary  than  the 
success  of  the  uncivilized  Goths,  against  the  well 
disciplined  l^ons  of  imperial  Borne,  and  their 
successful  inroads  into  the  thickly-peopled  provinces 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  causes  of  the  success  of 
the  Goths  are  evidently  to  be  sought  within  the 
empire;  the  oppression  of  the  provincials,  the  dis- 
order in  the  hnances,  and  the  relaxation  in  the 
discipline  of  the  troops,  contributed  more  to  their 
victories  than  their  own  strength  or  military  skUl. 
If  any  national  feeling,  or  common  political  interest^ 
had  connected  tlie  peopk',  the  army,  and  the  sove- 
reign, the  Roman  empire  wouUl  have  eiusily  repnlsed 
the  attacks  of  all  its  enemies ;  nay,  had  the  govern- 
ment not  arrested  the  natural  progress  of  its  subjects, 
by  vicious  legislation  and  corrupt  administration^ 
the  barbarous  inhabitants  of  Grermany,  Poland,  and 
Russia,  could  no  more  have  resisted  the  force  of 
Roman  civilization,  than  those  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and 
Britain.  But  this  task  required  to  be  supported  by 
the  eneigy  of  national  feeling;  it  was  &r  beyond 
the  Btrength  of  the  imperial,  or  any  other  central 
government.  The  ablest  of  the  despots,  who  styled 
themselves  the  world's  masters,  dui*st  not,  though 
nourished  in  camps,  attemj)t  a  career  of  foreign 
conquest ;  and  these  imperial  soldiers  were  satisfied 
with  the  inglorious  task,  of  preserving  the  limits  of 
the  empire  without  diminution.  Even  Severus, 
after  he  had  consolidated  a  systematic  despotism, 
based  on  military  power,  did  not  aspire  at  extending 
the  empire.  This  avowed  inability  of  the  Roman 
armies  to  make  any  farther  progress,  invited  the 
barbarians  to  attack  the  provuices.   If  a  band  of 
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Msailaiits  proved  successful  in  breaking  through  the 
Roman  lines,  they  were  sure  of  considerable  plunder. 
If  they  were  repulsed,  they  could  generally  evade 
pursuit.  These  incursions  became  the  emplo}Tnent 
of  armies  and  nations ;  and,  to  the  timid  eye  of  the 
unwarlike  and  unarmed  citizen  of  the  empire,  the 
whole  population  of  the  north  appeared  to  be  con- 
stantly on  its  march,  to  plunder  and  enslaye  the 
wealthy  and  peaceable  inhabitants  of  the  south. 

Various  means  of  defence  were  employed  by  the 
reigning  sovereigns.  Alexander  Sevonis  secured 
the  tranquillity  of  the  frontiers,  by  i)aying  subsidies 
to  the  barbarians.  Decius  fell,  defending  the  pro- 
vinces against  an  immense  army  of  Croths,  which 
had  penetrated  into  the  heart  of  Moesia ;  and  Gallus 
purchased  the  retreat  of  the  victors,  by  engaging  to 
pay  an  annual  tribute.  Tlio  disorder  in  the  Roman 
govermnent  increased,  the  succession  of  emperors 
became  more  rapid,  and  the  numbers -of  the  invaders 
augmented.  Various  tribes  and  nations,  called,  by 
the  Greeks  and  Romans,  Scythians  and  Goths,  and 
belonging  to  the  great  families  now  called  the 
Sclavonic  and  Germanic  stock,  under  the  names  of 
£ast  and  West  Goths,  Vandals,  Ileruls,  Borans, 
Karps,  Penks,  and  Urogunds,  crossed  the  Danube.* 
Their  incursions  were  pushed  through  Mcesia  into 
Thrace  and  Macedonia;  an  immense  booty  was 
carried  away,  and  a  greater  amount  of  property 
destroyed ;  thousands  of  the  industrious  inhabitants 
were  reduced  to  slavery,  and  a  far  greater  number 
massacred  by  the  cruelty  of  the  invaders. 


*  Zosmos,  {.  31. 42. 
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The  Greeks  were  awakened,  by  these  inyasiona, 
from  the  state  of  lethargy  in  which  they  had  reposed 
for  three  centuries.  They  began  to  repair  the  long 
neglected  fortifications  of  their  towns,  and  muster 
their  city  guards  and  rural  police,  for  a  coi^fliet  in 
defence  of  their  property.  Cowardice  had  long  heen 
8upi)()sed,  by  the  Romans,  to  be  an  incurable  vice 
of  the  Greeks.  The  Greeks  had  been  compelled  to 
appear  before  the  Romans  with  an  obse(|uious  and 
humble  mean,  and  every  wortliless  Roman  had  thence 
arrogated  to  himself  a  fancied  saperiority.  But  the 
truth  is,  that  all  the  middling  classes  in  the  Roman 
world  had,  from  the  time  of  Augustus,  become  averse 
from  sacrificing  their  ease,  for  the  doubtful  glory 
to  be  gained  in  the  imperial  service.  No  patriotic 
fioeling  drew  men  to  the  camp ;  and  the  allurements 
of  ambitioa  were  stifled  by  obscurity  of  station  and 
hopelessness  of  promotion.  The  young  nobility  of 
Rome,  when  culled  upon  to  serve  in  the  legions, 
after  tlu^  defeat  of  Varrus,  displayed  signs  of  cowar- 
dice unparalleled  in  the  history  of  Greece.  Like 
the  Fellahs  of  modem  £^gypt,  they  cut  off  their 
thumbs  in  order  to  escape  militaiy  service.*  Greece 
could  contribute  but  little  to  the  defence  of  the 
empire ;  but  Caracalla  had  drawn  from  Sparta  some 
troops,  who  had  joined  the  legions  on  the  Danube.f 
Decius,  before  his  defeat,  had  ordered  tlie  ])roconsul 
of  Achaea  to  leave  a  garrison  of  about  fifteen  hun- 
dred men  in  his  province,  to  defend  the  passes  of 
Thermopylae^  and  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.  ^  The 

*  Suetonius,  in  Aug.  24.  f  IIkrodiam,  iv,  8. 

t  TheM  ttoof^  oomialed  of  200  Dudnkm,  100  haavj  Mnoi  soldien^ 
160  oftvaby,  60  CralMi  bowmeo,  and  1000  iww]{jr  ouMllad  iMOfn  of  Um  Uot. 
TBBraLLiut  P<nAia.  CUrni,  16. 
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smallness  of  the  number  is  curious,  and  seems  to 
indicate  the  tranquil  condition  of  the  Hellenic 
population. 

The  preparations  for  defending  the  country  were 

actively  carried  on,  both  in  northern  Greece  and  at 
the  isthmus ;  and  it  was  not  long  before  the 
Greeks  were  called  upon  to  prove  the  efficiency  of 
their  warlike  arrangements.*  A  bodj  of  Gotli8» 
haying  seized  the  Tannic  Ohersonnesns,  which  then 
ibnned  the  independent  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  com- 
menced a  series  of  naval  expeditions,  against  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea.  Thev  soon 
penetrated  through  the  Tliracian  Bosphorus,  and, 
aided  hj  additional  bands  who  had  proceeded  from 
the  banks  of  the  Danube  by  land,  th^  marched  into 
Asia  Minor,  and  plundered  Chalcedon,  Nicomedia, 
Nicea,  and  Pnisa.  This  successfid  enterprise  was 
soon  followed  by  still  more  daring  expeditions. 

In  the  year  267,  another  fleet,  consisting  of  five 
hundred  vessels,  manned  chiefly  by  the  Goths  and 
Heruls,  passed  the  Bosphorus  and  the  Hellespont. 
They  seized  Byzantium  and  Chrysopolis,  and  ad- 
vanced, plundering  the  islands  and  coasts  of  the 
Egean  Sea,  and  laying  w^aste  many  of  the  prin- 
cipal cities  of  the  Peloponnesus.  Cyzicus,  Leninos, 
Scyros,  Corinth,  Sparta,  and  Argos,  are  named 
as  havrng  suffered  by  their  ravages.*  From  the 
time  of  Sylla's  conquest  of  Athens,  a  period  of 
nearly  three  hundred  and  fifty  years  had  elapsed, 
during  which,  Attica  had  hardly  been  visited  by 
the  evils  of  war;  yet  when  the  Athemaus  were 

*  Stkcbmi,  Cftroii.  381.  f  lb.  882. 
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called  upon  to  defend  their  homes  against  the 
Goths,  they  displayed  a  spirit  wortliy  of  their 
aocieut  fame.  An  officer,  named  Cleodamus,  bad 
been  sent  by  the  government  from  Byzantium  to 
Athens,  in  order  to  repair  the  fortifications,  some 
time  before  this  invasion  of  the  Herols;  but  a 
division  of  these  Goths  landed  at  the  Pi  rams,  and 
succi'eded  in  carr}ing  Athens  by  storm,  before  any 
means  were  taken  for  its  defence.  Dexippus,  an 
Athenian  of  rank  in  the  Boman  service,  soon  con- 
trived  to  reassemble  the  garrison  of  the  Acropolis ; 
and  by  joining  to  it  sach  of  the  citizens  as  possessed 
some  knowledge  of  military  disci])line,  or  some  spirit 
for  warlike  enterprise,  lie  formed  a  little  army  of 
two  thousand  men.  By  choosing  a  strong  i)osition 
in  the  Olive  Grove,  Dexippns  circumscribed  the 
movements  of  the  Gotlis,  and  so  harassed  them  by 
a  close  blockade,  that  they  were  soon  compelled  to 
abandon  Athens.  Cleodamus,  in  the  meantime, 
liad  assembled  a  few  ships,  and  obtained  a  naval 
victory  over  a  division  of  the  l)arbariau  fleet.*  Tliese 
reverses  were  a  prelude  to  the  ruin  of  the  Groths. 
A  Boman  fleet  entered  the  Archipelago,  and  a 
Roman  army,  under  the  emperor  Grallienus,  marched 
into  niyricum;  the  separate  divisions  of  the  Gothic 
expedition  were  every  where  overtaken  l)y  these 
forces,  and  destroyed  in  detail.  During  this  invasion 
of  the  empire,  one  of  the  divisions  of  the  Gothic 
army  crossed  the  Hellespont  into  Asia,  and  suc- 
ceeded in  plundering  the  cities  of  Troy  and  Uion, 

*  ZoNABAB,  xii.  26.  vol.  L  p.  635.  ZiNKBlSBir  (Gtoeehieiite  GriadwnUuids) 
jodicioaBljr  taomelB  the  dunaolpgy  of  Zonmi,  p.  691,  noto. 
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and  in  destroying  the  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  of 
Ephesiis. 

Dexippus  ma  himself  the  historiaii  of  the  Gothic 
invasion  of  Attica»  but  unfortunately  little  infor- 
mation on  the  subject  can  be  collected  from  the 
frap^ents  of  his  work  which  now  exist.*  There  is 
a  celebrated  anecdote  connected  with  this  incursion, 
which  thiowB  some  light  on  the  state  of  the 
Athenian  population,  and  on  the  conduct  of  the 
Gothic  inyaders  of  the  empire.  The  fact  of  its 
currency  is  a  proof  of  the  easy  circumstances,  in 
which  the  Athenians  lived,  of  the  literary  idleness 
in  which  they  indulged,  and  the  general  mildness 
of  the  assailants,  whose  sole  object  was  plunder. 
It  is  said,  that  the  Goths,  when  they  had  captured 
Athens,  were  preparing  to  bum  the  splendid  libraries 
which  adorned  the  city;  but  that  a  Gothic  soldier 
dissuaded  them,  by  telling  his  countr}'nien  that  it 
was  better  that  the  Athenians  should  continue  to 
waste  their  time  over  their  books,  than  that  they 
should  begm  to  occupy  themselves  with  warlike 
exerdses.  Gibbon,  indeed,  thinks  the  anecdote 
may  be  suspected  as  the  fancifril  conceit  of  a  recent 
sophist ;  and  he  adds,  that  the  sagacious  counsellor 
reasoned  like  an  ignorant  barbarian,  f  But  even 
the  Greeks,  who  repeated  the  anecdote,  seem  to 
have  thought  that  there  was  more  sound  sense  in 
the  argummits  of  the  Goth,  than  the  great  historian 
is  willing  to  admit.  The  mere  reading  and  study  of 
the  most  learned,  does  not  always  render  men  wiser, 

*  ChrpuM  tssriptorum  Hittoriat  BifzaiUiM.  Dexippus,  Eunapius,  &c. 
Ahm.  1839. 

t  Jkeliue  mtd  FaB  <^ike  Bmam  Aipirc^  L  484.  Zwaumb,  i.  685. 
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and  generally  proves  injurious  to  their  bodily  activity. 

When  literary  pursuits,  therefore,  become  the  exclu- 
sive object  of  national  ambition,  and  the  abstract 
speculations  of  science  engage  the  sole  attention  of 
the  higher  ranks»  effeminacy  is  more  likely  to  prevail, 
than  when  literature  is  used  as  an  instrument  for 
advancing  practical  acquirements,  and  embellishing 
active  occupations.  The  rude  Goths  themselves 
would  have  admired  the  poetry  of  Homer  and  of 
Pindar,  though  they  despised  the  metaphysical 
learning  of  the  schools  of  Athens. 

The  celebrity  of  Athens,  and  the  presence  of  the 
historian  Dexippus,  have  given  to  this  incursion  of 
the  barbarians  a  prominent  j)lace  in  history;  but 
many  expeditions  are  casually  mentioned,  which  must 
have  inflicted  greater  losses  on  the  Greeks,  and  s{)read 
more  widely  the  devastation  of  the  country.  These 
inroads  must  have  produced  important  changes  on 
the  condition  of  the  Greek  population,  and  given  » 
a  new  im})ulse  to  society.  The  passions  of  men 
were  called  into  action,  and  the  protection  of  their 
property  often  depended  on  their  own  exertions. 
Public  spirit  was  again  awakened,  and  many  cities 
of  Greece  successfully  defended  their  walls  against 
the  immense  armies  of  barbarians,  who  broke  into 
the  emj)ire  in  the  reign  of  Chmdius.  Thessalonica 
and  Cassandra  were  attacked  by  land  and  sea. 
Thessaly  and  Greece  were  invaded ;  but  the  walls 
of  the  towns  were  generally  found  in  a  state  of 
repair,  and  the  inhabitants  ready  to  defend  them. 
The  great  victory  obtained  by  the  emperor  Claudius 
IT.  at  Naissus,  broke  the  power  of  the  Goths ;  and 
a  Roman  fleet  in  the  Archipelago  destroyed  the 
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remains  of  their  naval  forces.  The  externiinatiou 
of  these  invaders  of  Greece^  was  completed  by  the 
great  plague  which  ravaged  the  East  for  fifteen 
years. 

During  the  repeated  invasions  of  the  barbarians, 
an  immense  number  of  slaves  were  either  destroyed 
by  war,  or  carried  away  by  the  Goths  beyond  the 
Danube.    Great  fiacilities  were  likewise  afforded  to 
dissatisfied  slaves  to  escape  and  Join  the  invaders. 
The  numbers  of  •  the  slave  population  in  Greece 
must,  therefore,  have  undergone  a  reduction,  which 
coukl  not  prove  otherwise  than  beneficial  to  those 
who  remained,  and  which  must  also  have  produced 
a  very  considerable  change  on  the  condition  of  the 
poorer  freemen.   The  danger  in  which  men  lived, 
necessitated  an  alteration  in  their  mode  of  life ;  every 
one  was  compelled  to  think  of  defending  his  person, 
as  well  as  his  ])roperty ;  new  activity  was  infused 
into  society  ;  the  losses  caused  by  the  ravages  of  the 
Goths,  and  the  mortality  produced  by  the  plague, 
were  soon  replaced  by  a  general  improvement  in  the 
circumstances  of  the  inhabitants  of  Greece. 

It  must  here  be  observed,  that  the  first  great 
inroads  of  the  northern  nations,  which  succeeded  in 
penetrating  into  the  heart  of  the  Roman  empire, 
were  directed  against  the  eastern  provinces,  and 
that  Greece  suffered  severely  by  the  earliest  of  the 
invasions;  yet  the  eastern  portion  of  the  empire 
alone  succeeded  in  driving  back  the  barbarians,  and 
preserving  its  population  free  from  any  admixture 
of  the  Gothic  race.  This  successful  resistance  was 
chiefly  owing  to  the  national  feelings  and  political 
organization  of  the  Greek  people.   The  institutions 
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which  the  Greeks  rt'tained,  prevented  tlieni  from 
reinainiiif^  utterly  hopeless  in  the  moment  of  danger; 
the  magistrates  possessed  a  legitimate  anthoritj  to 
take  measures  for  any  extraordinary  crisis,  and 
citiiens  of  wealth  and  talent  could  render  their 
services  useful,  without  any  violent  departure  from 
the  usual  forms  of  the  local  administration.*  The 
evil  of  anarchy  was  not,  in  Greece,  added  to  the 
misfortune  of  invasion.  Fortunately  for  the  Greeks, 
the  insignificancy  of  their  military  forces  prevented 
the  national  feelings,  which  these  measures  aroused, 
from  giving  umbrage  either  to  the  Roman  emperors, 
or  to  their  military  officers  in  tlie  provinces. 

From  the  various  accounts  of  the  Gothic  wars' 
of  this  period  which  exist,  it  is  evident,  that  the 
expeditions  of  the  barbarians  were,  as  yet,  only 
undertaken  for  the  purpose  of  plundering  the  pro- 
vinces. The  invaders  entertained  no  idea  of  being 
able  to  establish  themselves  ])ermanently  within  the 
bounds  of  the  empire.  The  celerity  of  their  move- 
ments generally  made  their  numbers  appear  greater 
than  they  really  were ;  while  the  inferiority  of  their 
arms  and  discipline  rendered  them  an  unequal  match 
for  a  much  smaller  body  of  the  heavy-armed 
Romans.  When  the  invaders  met  with  a  steady 
and  well  combined  resistance,  they  were  defeated 
without  nmch  difficulty;  but  whenever  a  moment 
of  neglect  presented  itself,  their  attacks  were  re- 
peated with  undiminished  courage.  The  victorious 
reigns  of  Claudius  the  Second,  Aurelian,  and  Probus, 
prove  the  immense  superiority  of  the  Roman  armies 

*  Cod.  JtuHniatui,  viii.  9. 1 ;  xi.  29.  4,  and  41. 1  ;  x.  41. 10. 
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wlieu  properly  commanded ;  but  tlie  custom,  which 
was  constaatly  gaining  ground,  of  recruiting  the 
legions  from  among  the  barbarians,  roTeals  the 
deplorable  state  of  depopulation  and  weakness  to 
which  three  centuries  of  despotism  and  bad  admini* 
stration  had  reduced  the  empire.*  On  the  one 
hand,  the  government  feared  the  spirit  of  its  sub- 
jects»  if  intrusted  with  arms ;  and  on  the  other,  it 
was  unwilling  to  reduce  the  number  of  the  citizens 
paying  taxes,  by  draughting  too  laige  a  proportion  of 
the  industrious  classes  into  the  army.  The  danger 
of  revolt,  and  the  defence  of  the  empire,  seemed  to 
the  Roman  emperors,  to  demand  the  nuiiiitenanoe  of 
a  larger  army  than  the  population  of  their  own 
dominions  could  supply. 

SECTION  XV.  CHANGES  WHICH  PRECEDED  THE  ESTA- 
BLISHMENT OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AS  THE  CAPITAL  OF 
THE  BOMAN  EMPl&E. 

FoBEiGN  invasions,  the  disorderly  state  of  the 
army,  the  weight  of  the  taxes,  and  the  irregular 
constitution  of  the  imperial  government,  produced, 

at  this  time,  a  general  feeling,  that  the  army  and  the 
state  required  a  new  organization,  in  order  to  adapt 
both  to  the  exigencies  of  altered  circumstances,  and 
save  the  empire  from  impending  ruin.  Probus^ 
Diocletian,  and  Constantine^  appeared  as  reformers 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  history  of  these  reforms 
belongs  to  the  records  of  the  Roman  constitution, 

*  A  MMunvs  Maecblum 08^  xU.  2 ;  %xmL  4. 10.  SrANami,  Ofhk  Bomaniu, 
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as  they  were  conceived  with  very  little  reference  to 
the  institutions  of  the  provinces ;  and  only  some 
portion  of  the  modihcations  made  in  the  form  of 
the  imperial  administration,  will  fall  within  the 
scope  of  this  work.  But  though  the  administiatiye 
reforms  produced  little  change  in  the  condition 
of  the  Greek  population,  the  Chfeeks  themselves 
actively  contributed  to  eftect  a  mighty  revolution,  in 
the  whole  frame  of  social  life,  by  the  oriiauization 
which  they  gave  to  the  church,  from  the  moment 
they  began  to  embrace  the  Giuristian  religion.  It 
must  not  be  overlooked,  that  the  Greeks  had 
organized  a  Christian  church,  before  Christianity 
became  the  established  religion  of  the  empire. 

Tlie  reign  of  Constantine  marks  the  i)i'riod  in 
which  old  Roman  political  feelings  lost  their  power, 
and  the  superstitious  veneration  for  Rome  herself 
declines.  The  liberty  afforded  for  new  ideas,  and  a 
new  social  organisation,  was  not  overlooked  by  the 
Greeks.  The  transference  of  the  seat  of  govern- 
ment to  Byzantium,  destroyed  the  Roman  spirit  in 
the  public  administration.  The  Romans,  indeed, 
from  the  establishment  of  the  imperial  government, 
had  ceased  to  fonn  a  homogeneous  nation,  or  to  be 
connected,  by  feelings  of  attachment  and  interest,  to 
one  common  countrv;  and  as  soon  as  the  ritjhts  of 
Roman  citizenship  had  been  conferred  on  the 
provincials,  Rome  became  a  mere  ideal  country  to 
the  majority  of  Bonuins.  The  Roman  dtiaens, 
however,  in  many  provinces,  formed  a  caste  of 
civilized  society,  dwelling  among  a  number  of  ruder 
natives,  and  not  melted  into  the  mass  of  the 
population.     In  the  Grecian  provinces,  no  such 
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distinction  prevailed.  The  Greeks  had  taken  on 
themselves  the  name  and  tlie  position  of  Roman 
citizens,  bat  they  retained  their  own  language, 
manners,  and  institutions ;  and  as  soon  as  Byzantium 
became  tbe  capital  of  the  ein])ire,  they  struggled  to 
render  it  a  Greek,  and  not  a  Latin  city. 

Constantine  himself  does  not  appear  to  have 
perceived  this  tendency  of  the  Greek  population  to 
acquire  a  predominant  influence  in  the  £ast^  and  to 
supplant  the  language  and  manners  of  Rome,  and  he 
modelled  his  new  capital  entirely  after  Roman  ideas 
and  prejudices.  Constantinople  was,  at  its  foundation, 
a  Roman  city,  and  Latin  was  the  lan^iage  of  the 
higher  ranks  of  its  inhabitants.  This  fact  must  not 
be  lost  sight  of ;  for  it  affords  an  explanation  of  the 
opposition  which  is  often  apparent  in  the  feelings,  as 
well  as  the  interests,  of  the  capital  and  the  Greek 
nation.  Constantinople  was  a  creation  of  imperial 
favour,  and  a  regard  to  its  own  advanta«;e  rendered 
it  subservient  to  despotism,  and,  for  a  long  period, 
impervious  to  any  national  feeling.  The  inhabitants 
enjoyed  exemptions  from  taxation,  and  received 
distributions  of  grain  and  pro'nsions,  so  that  the 
misery  of  the  empire,  and  the  desolation  of  the 
provinces,  hardly  affected  them.  Left  at  leisure  to 
enjoy  the  games  of  tlie  circus,  they  were  bribed  by 
government  to  pay  little  attention  to  the  affiiirs  of 
.  the  empire.  Such  was  the  position  of  the  people  of 
Cronstantinople  at  the  time  of  its  foundation,  and 
sudi  it  continued  for  many  centuries. 
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CHAPTER  II. 

FROM  THE  ESTABLISHMENT  OF  CONSTANTINOPLE  AS  CAPI- 
TAL OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  TO  TU£  ACCESSION  OF 
JUSTlMiAN,  A.  D.  830  —  627. 

CO!»8TANTI!iE,  IN  REFOUMINO  THE  GOVERNMENT,  PLACED  TME  ADMI NISTRATIO!* 
IN  Ol&ECT  HOSTILITY  WITH  THE  PEOPLE  —  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  GREEKS 

WAS  nor  iMPBOTSii  at  ooamMtiiiB^  bsvoum— cbanoks  pboducbd  ir 
mm  woaAL  owdrioii  w  thb  obsbbi  bt  tbb  aluamcb  or  GBBivmBirr 

WITH  TBIIE  NATIONAL  USAGES — THE  OBTHODOX  CHUBCH  BECAME  IDENTIFIED 
WITH  THE  GREEK  NATION —  CONDITION  OF  THE  GREEK  POPl  LATION  OP  THE 
EMPIRE,  PEOM  THE  REIGN  OP  CONSTANTINE,  TO  THAT  OF  THEOOO&IUS  THE 
OBBAX— OOWIinaCAflOW  OV  YBB  OBBBBS  WtTB  OOOmBIBB  BBTOIIO 
BOOBM  OV  THE  BOlUB  BWNBB — KPPBCT  OB  fHB  OOKPURB  SBPABAflOB  OV 
TBB  BARBBB  VBOM  THE  ^VESTERN  EMPIRE  ON  THE  GREEK  NATION — ATTEMPTS 
OP  THE  GOTHS  TO  ESTAKLISH  THEMSELVES  IN  GREECE —  THE  NATIONAL  FEEL- 
INGS OP  THE  GREEKS  ARRESTKO  THE  CONqUESTS  OP  THE  NORTHERN  BARBARIANS 
—  DBCLUIUlO  COBMnOB  OV  VHB  OBBBK  VOWIAflOB  IB  TBB  BUBOTBAB 
VBOTlBCBi  OV  THB  XARBBB  BMPIBB  — TBBBBNCT  10  T1BU>  10  1HB  IBVLO- 
ENCE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION  DISPLAYED  BT  THE  EMPERORS  WHO  RKIGNED  FROM 
THE  DEATH  OF  ARCADIUS  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OF  JLSTIIIIAN  —  STATE  OP  ClVl- 
UZATION,  AND  INFLUENCE  OF  NATIONAL  FEEUNUS. 

SEOriON  I.  —  C0N8TANTINE,  IN  REFOBMINO  THB  GO- 
VERNMENT OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,   PLACED  THE 

ADMINISTRATION  IN  DIRECT  HOSTILITY  TO  THE 
PEOPLE. 

The  warlike  frenzy  of  the  Romans  rendered  the 
emperors,  from  commanders  of  the  army,  masters  of 
the  state.   But  the  soldiers,  as  soon  as  they  ftiUy 
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compreheiukMl  the  extent  of  their  power  in  confer- 
ring the  imperial  dignity,  strove  to  make  the 
emperors  their  agents  in  the  management  of  the 
empire,  of  which  they  considered  themselves  the 
real  proprietors.   The  army  was  consequently  the 
branch  of  the  government,  to  which  all  the  others 
were  considered  subordinate.    The  disorders  com- 
mitted, and  the  defeats  experienced,  by  the  troops, 
at  last  weakened  their  influence,  and  forced  the 
emperors  to  make  yarious  endeavours  to  reduce  the 
anny  into  a  mere  instrument  of  the  imperial 
authority,  and  to  destroy  its  power  in  the  disposal 
of  the  imperial  di<^nity.    Two  great  measures  of 
reform  had  been  contemplated  by  several  of  the 
predecessors  of  Ck)nstaQtine.    Severus  had  sought 
to  put  an  end  to  the  civil  authority  of  the  senate 
in  the  administration  of  the  empire,  and  to  effiice 
the  remains  of  the  ancient  political  constitution. 
Diocletian  had  endeavoured  to  deprive  the  army  of 
the  power  of  choosing  and  of  dethroning  the  sove- 
reign ;  but  until  the  reign  of  Constantine,  the  empire 
was  entirely  a  military  state,  and  the  chief  charac- 
teristic of  the  imperial  dignity  was  the  military 
command.    Constantine  first  moulded  the  measures 
of  reform  of  preceding  emperors  into  a  new  system 
of  government,  and  completed  the  political  edifice 
of  a  new  state,  by  remodelling  the  army,  reconsti- 
tuting the  executive  power,  creating  a  new  capital, 
and  adopting  a  new  religion.   Unfortunately  for  the 
bulk  of  mankind,  Constantine,  when  he  commenced 
his  plan  of  reform,  was,  from  his  situation,  uncon- 
nected with  the  popular  or  national  sympathies  of 
any  class  of  his  subjects,  and  considered  this  state 
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of  isolation,  to  be  the  surest  basis  of  the  imperial 
power,  and  the  best  guarantee  for  the  impartial 
adminiBtration  of  justice.* 

The  emperors  had  long  ceased  to  regard  them- 
selyes  as  belonging  to  any  particular  countiy,  and 
the  imperial  goTemment  was  no  longer  influenced 
by  any  attachment  to  the  feelings  or  institutions  of 
ancient  Rome.  The  glories  of  the  republic  were 
forgotten,  in  the  constant  and  laborious  duty  of 
administering  and  defending  the  empire.  New 
maxims  of  policy  had  been  formed,  and  in  cases 
where  the  earlier  emperors  would  have  remembered 
their  feelings  as  citizens  of  Rome,  as  well  as  their 
policy  as  sovereigns,  the  wisest  counselloi>;  of 
Constantine  would  have  calmly  appealed  to  the 
dictates  of  general  expediency.  In  the  eyes  of  the 
emperors,  that  which  their  subjects  considered  as 
national,  was  only  provincial;  and  the  history, 
language,  and  religion  of  Greece,  Rome,  Eg}'pt,  or 
Syria,  were  merely  distinctive  characteristics  of 
these  different  portions  of  the  empire.  The  emperor, 
the  govemmenti  and  the  army,  stood  apart^  com- 
pletely separated  from  the  hopes,  fears,  and  interests 
of  the  body  of  the  people.  Constantine  organised 
the  centralization  of  everv  branch  of  the  executive 
power  in  the  person  of  the  emperor,  and,  at  the  same 
time,  framed  a  bureaucracy  in  the  administration 
of  each  department  of  public  business,  in  order  to 
guard  against  the  effects  of  the  incapacity  or  folly  of 
any  future  sovereign.  No  more  perfect  machine  of 
government  appears  ever  to  have  been  established ; 

*  r.iuHo>,  in  Us  wventemUi diiptor,  hat  an  n^-T'**»*»*  Mview  of  Con- 
■UHltine'spQiicgr. 
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and  had  it  combined  any  principle  capable  of 
enforcing;'  responsibility  on  the  public  servants,  it 
might  have  proved  perpetual.  It  is  true»  that 
according  to  the  moral  laws  of  the  uniTeiBe*  a 
goTenun^t  ought  to  be  so  constituted,  as  to  be 
conformable  to  the  principles  of  truth  and  justice ; 
but  according  to  the  theory  of  expediency,  it  is 
sufficient  for  the  internal  security  of  a  state,  that 
its  political  constitution  compels  the  government 
to  act  in  such  a  manner,  that  the  people  are  per- 
suaded that  its  conduct  is  dictated  by  a  sense  of 
justice.  No  foreign  enemy  ever  assailed  the  Roman 
empire,  that  could  not  have  been  repulsetl  with 
ease,  had  the  government  and  the  people  formed  a 
united  body,  acting  always  for  the  general  interest. 
Gonstantine,  unfortunately,  formed  his  govern- 
ment into  a  caste  separate  from  the  people,  and 
thus  placed  it,  from  the  very  nature  of  man,  in 
opposition  to  the  mass  of  his  subjects.  In  his 
desire  to  save  the  world  from  anarchy,  he  created 
that  struggle  between  the  administration  and  the 
governed,  which  has  ever  since  existed,  either 
actively  or  passively,  in  eveiy  oountiy  which  has 
inherited  the  monarchical  principle  of  imperial 
Rome;  and  the  problem  of  combining  efficient 
administration  with  constant  responsibility,  seems,  in 
these  states,  still  unsolved. 

A  series  of  changes  in  the  Roman  government 
had  been  conmienced  before  the  time  of  Constantino ; 
yet  the  extent  and  durability  of  his  reforms,  and 
the  distinctness  of  purpose  with  which  they  were 
conceived,  must  entitle  him  to  rank  iii*  one  of  the 
greatest   legislators    of   mankind.     His  defects 
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during  his  declining  years,  when  his  mind  and  body 
no  longer  possessed  the  activity  necessary  to  inspect 
and  control  every  detail  of  a  despotic  administra- 
tion which  centred  in  the  sovereign's  person,  ouf^t 
not  to  alter  our  judgment  of  his  numerous  wise 
laws  and  judicious  reforms.    Few  legislators  have 
effected  greater  revolutions  than  Constantine.  He 
traiistorred  the  (l('s[)()tic  power  of  the  emperor,  as 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army,  to  the  emperor,  as 
political  head  of  the  govemment ;  and  reduced  the 
military  power  to  become  subsende^t  to  the  civil,  in 
the  whole  range  of  the  administration.    He  con- 
solidated the  dispensation  of  justice  over  the  whole 
empire,  by  universal  and  systematic  laws,  which  he 
deemed  strong  enough  to  form  a  bulwark  for  the 
people,  against  oppression  on  the  part  of  the  govem- 
ment.   Feeble  as  this  theoretic  bulwark  of  law  waa 
found  to  be  on  great  emergencies,  it  must  be  owned, 
that  in  the  ordinary  course  of  public  affairs,  it  was 
not  entirely  ineffectual,  and  that  it  mainly  contributed 
to  prevent  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  from 
proceeding  with  that  rapidity,  wMch  has  marked  the 
decay  of  most  other  despotic  monarchies.  Constan- 
tine made  a  most  judicious  selection  of  a  site  for  his 
new  capital ;  and  he  adopted  a  new  religion,  which, 
with  unrivalled  prudence,  he  rendered  predominant 
under  circumstances  of  great  difficulty.    His  reforms 
have  been  supposed  to  have  hastened  the  decline  of 
the  empire  which  they  were  intended  to  save ;  but  the 
eontrar)^  was  really  the  case.  He  found  the  empire  on 
the  eve  of  being  broken  up  into  a  number  of  smaller 
states,  in  consecpuMice  of  the  measures  adopted  by 
Diocletian  to  secure  it  against  anarchy  and  civil  I 
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war.  He  reunited  its  provinces  by  a  succession  of 
brilliant  military  achievements;  and  by  bis  subse- 
^  quent  ammgements,  he  endeayoured  to  aTert  the 
recurrence  of  a  similar  danger,  as  fiur  as  it  was 
possible,  in  a  society  which  neither  admitted  the 
princii)le  of  hereditary  succession,  nor  of  ])rimo- 
geniture,  in  the  transmission  of  the  imperial  (li<^iiity. 

The  permanent  success  of  Constantine's  reforms* 
depended  on  his  financial  arrangements,  supplying 
ample  funds  for  all  the  dmands  of  the  administra- 
tion.  This  fact  indicates  some  similarity  between 
the  political  c()n<lition  of  his  government,  and  the 
present  state  of  most  European  monarchies,  and 
may  render  a  close  study  of  the  errors  of  his  financial 
arrangements  not  without  profit  to  modem  states- 
men.  The  sums  required  for  the  annual  service  of 
the  imperial  government  were  immense;  and  in 
order  to  levy  as  great  an  amount  of  revenue  from 
his  subjects  as  possible,  Constantine  revised  the 
census  of  all  the  taxes,  and  carried  their  amount  as 
high  as  he  possibly  could.    Every  measure  was 
adopted  to  transfer  the  whole  circulating  medium  of 
the  empire  annually  into  the  coffers  of  the  state. 
No  economy  or  industry  could  enal)le  his  subjects 
to  accumulate  wealth  ;  while  any  accident,  a  fire,  an 
earthquake,  or  a  hostile  incursion  of  the  barbarians, 
might  leave  a  whole  province  incapable  of  paying 
its  taxes,  and  plunge  it  in  hopeless  ruin. 

In  general,  the  outvnird  forms  of  the  financial 
arrangements  of  the  empire  were  very  little  altered 
bv  Constantine,  but  he  rendered  the  whole  h'scal 
system  more  regular,  and  more  stringent ;  and 
during  no  reign  was  the  maxim  of  the  Roman 
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government,  that  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  were 
nothing  but  the  instruments  for  feeding  and  clothing 
the  imperial  court  and  the  anny,  more  steadily  kept  . 
in  Tiew.*  All  privileges  were  abolished ;  the  tribute, 
or  land-tax*  was  levied  on  the  estates  of  all  Roman 
subjects ;  and  in  the  concessions  made  to  the  church, 
measures  were  usually  adopted  to  preserve  the  ' 
rights  of  the  fisc.  A  partial  exemj)tion  of  the 
property  of  the  clergy  was  conceded  by  Constantino, 
in  order  to  confer  on  the  Christian  priesthood  a  rank 
equal  to  that  of  the  ancient  patricians;  but  this 
was  so  contrary  to  the  principles  of  bis  legislation, 
that  it  was  withdrawn  in  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tius.  Some  change  apj)ears  to  have  been  made 
in  the  revision  of  the  register  of  the  empire,  on 
which  the  land-tax  was  calculated.  This  occurred 
eveiy  fifteenth  year;  and  the  cycle  of  indictions 
became,  from  this  time,  the  ordinary  system  of 
chronological  computation  in  use  in  the  lower 
empire,  f  Constantine,  it  is  true,  passed  nuiuy 
laws  to  protect  his  subjects  from  the  oppression 
of  the  tax-gatherers;  but  the  number  and  nature 
of  these  laws  aflford  the  strongest  proof  that  the 
officers  of  the  court,  and  the  administration,  were 
vested  with  powers  too  extensive  to  be  used  with 
moderation,  and  that  all  the  vigilance  of  the  emperor 

•  JiTLiAN,  Orat.  ii.  92,  ed.  Span. 

t  The  period  is  calculated  from  1st  September,  312.  But  Idelbb,  Jlamd- 
Mk  der  TtokmMkt  dfVfiolo^,  tt.  850,  provM  {(•  eatotenee  from  tlw  year 
of  Rome,  705,  B.  C.  49.  The  amount  of  the  land-tax  for  the  year,  was  fixed 
annually,  and  reckoned  from  tliis  time.  The  year  is  termed,  from  the  tax, 
indictio.  The  years  were  reckoned  until  the  hrt«entli,  and  then  they  com- 
menoed  agpdn.  Doomnenta  in  which  this  maimer  of  marking  time  is  nsed, 
often  contain  no  means  of  aaoertaining  the  ejrcle,  as  they  only  mark  the  year 
of  the  indictioD. 
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was  required  to  prevent  their  destroying  the  source 
of*  the  i)ublic  revenues,  by  utterly  ruining  the  tax- 
payers.* Instead  of  reducing  the  numbers  of  the 
imperial  household,  and  leformmg  the  expenses  of 
the  court,  in  order  to  increase  the  fund  aTailable  for 
the  ci^il  and  military  service  of  the  state,  Constan- 
tino added  to  the  burden  of  an  establishment  ^vhicll 
already  included  a  large  and  useless  population,  by 
indulging  in  the  most  lavish  ornament  and  sumptu- 
ous ceremonial.  Nothing  reveals  more  fully  the 
state  of  barbarism  and  ignorance  to  which  the 
Roman  world  had  fallen;  the  sovereign  sought  to 
secure  the  admiration  of  his  jieople  by  outward 
show ;  he  held  them  incapable  of  judging  of  his 
conduct,  which  was  guided  by  the  emergencies  of 
his  position.  The  people,  no  longer  connected  with 
the  government^  and  knowing  only  what  passed  in 
their  own  province,  were  terrified  by  the  magnifi- 
cence, power,  and  wealth,  which  the  court  displayed ; 
and,  hopeless  of  any  change  for  the  ])etter,  they 
regarded  the  emperor  as  an  agent  of  heaven. 

The  reforms  of  Constantine  required  additional 
revenues.  Two  new  taxes  were  imposed,  which 
were  regarded  as  the  greatest  grievances  of  his 
reign,  and  frequently  selected  as  characteristic  of 
his  internal  policy.  Tliese  taxes  were  termed  the 
senatorial  tax,  and  the  chrysargyron.  The  first 
alienated  the  aristocracT;  and  the  second  excited  the 
complaints  of  every  class  of  society,  for  it  was  a  tax 
on  profits,  levied  in  the  severest  manner  on  every 
species  of  receipts.f    All  the  existing  constitutions, 

*  Ammiam's  Marcelunvs,  xxt.  4. 
t  ZouMim,  u.  38. 
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ordinary  and  extraordinary,  and  all  the  monopolies 

and  restrictions  affecting  the  sale  of  grain,  were 
retained.  The  exactions  of  i)rior  governments  were 
stretched  to  the  utmost.*  All  the  presents  and 
gifts  which  had  usually  been  made  to  former 
superiors^  were  levied  by  Constantino  as  a  matter  of 
right,  and  regarded  as  ordinary  sources  of  revenue. 

The  municipal  government  of  the  towns  and  cities 
began  now  to  be  regardccl  as  a  burden  rather  than  a 
privilege.  The  magistracy  of  the  Roman  muni- 
cipalities had  formed  an  aristocratic  or  oligarchic 
body,  in  accordance  with  the  whole  Mmc  of  the 
constitution.  These  magistrates  had  willingly  borne 
all  the  burdens  imposed  on  them  by  the  state,  as 
long  as  they  could  throw  the  ultimate  load  on  the 
people  over  whom  they  presided.  The  people  were 
now  too  poor  to  render  the  municipal  chaiges 
profitable,  and  the  government  was  compelled  to 
force  the  wealthy  citizens  to  accept  posts  in  the 
local  magistracy.  As  the  community  was  respon- 
sible for  the  whole  amount  of  the  taxes,  the  rich 
were  obliged  tc^  make  good  the  deficiency  of  the 
poor,  and  all  the  members  of  the  society  were 
gradually  brought  down  to  the  same  level.  It 
required  several  centuries  to  efl^  the  general 
ruin  ;  but  Constantine  was  strong  enough  to  impose 
arrangements  on  the  empire,  by  which  the  govern- 
ment was  enabled  to  ruin  the  people,  before  a 
reduction  would  be  felt  in  the  amount  of  the  public 
revenues. 

In  Greece^  all  the  local  governments  existed; 

*  Amm.  Marcbll.  xrii.  3.  Cod.  Tk^dot,  rau  t.  28. 
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every  municipal  burden,  indeed,  was  carefully  and 
rigorously  enforced  by  the  imperial  gOYmmient^ 
whenever  it  tended  to  relieve  the  imperial  treasury 
fifom  any  exj^ense ;  but,  at  the  same  time,  all  those  ; 

privileges  which  had  once  alleviated  the  pressure  of  • 
the  revenue  law,  in  particular  districts,  were  now 
abolished.  The  principle  adopted  by  the  Roman 
government^  in  all  its  relations  with  the  people^  or 
with  the  municipalities^  was  to  assume,  in  every 
contested  case,  that  the  citizens  were  endeavouring 
to  evade  a  burden  which  they  were  capable  of  bearing. 
This  feeling  at  last  sowed  the  seeds  of  a  deep  hatred 
of  the  imperial  administration  in  all  the  subjects  of 
the  empire^  as  they  saw  that  they  were  excluded 
from  every  hope  of  justice  in  fiscal  questions.* 

The  militaiy  organisation  of  the  Roman  armies 
was  greatly  etoiged  by  Constantino ;  and  the  change 
is  peculiarly  remarkable,  as  the  barbarians  were 
adoptinn^  the  very  principles  of  tactics,  which  the 
emperors  found  it  necossaiy  to  abandon.  The  system 
of  the  Roman  armies,  in  ancient  times,  was  devised 
to  make  them  efficient  on  the  field  of  battle.  As 
the  Romans  were  always  invaders,  they  knew  well 
that  they  could  at  last  force  their  enemies  to  decide 
their  ditrerences  in  a  pitched  battle.  The  frontiers 
of  the  empire  required  a  very  different  method  for 
their  defence.  Tlie  chief  duty  of  the  army  was  to 
occupy  an  extended  line  against  an  active  enemy, 
fiur  inferior  in  the  field.  The  necessity  of  effecting 
rapid  movements  of  the  troops,  in  bodies  varying 
continually  in  number,  became  a  primary  object  in 

•  Cod,  TktodM.  xL        1.  6.&e. 
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the  new  tactics.  Constantine  rcinodellod  the  legions, 
by  reducing  the  number  of  men  to  fifte  en  hundred ; 
and  he  separated  the  cavalry  entirely  from  the  in- 
fimtrj;  and  placed  them  under  a  diifer^t  command. 
He  increased  the  number  of  the  li^t  troope»  msti- 
tuted  new  diTisions  in  tiie  forces,  and  made  consider- 
able modifications  in  the  armour  and  weapons  of  the 
Romans.  The  change  in  the  form  of  the  army  was 
also  rendered  necessary,  by  the  diiiiculty  which  the 
government  expmenced,  in  raising  a  sufficient  num- 
ber of  men  of  the  class  and  strength  necessary  to 
fill  the  ranks  of  the  legions,  according  to  the  old 
system.  It  became  necessary  to  choose  between 
diminishing  the  number  of  the  troops  on  the  frontier, 
or  admit  an  inferior  cL'Ujs  of  soldiers  into  the  army.* 
Motives  of  economy,  and  the  fear  of  the  seditious 
spirit  of  the  legions,  also  dictated  several  changes 
in  the  constitution  of  the  forces.  From  this  tune^ 
the  northern  nations  began  to  prepare  themsdves 
for  meeting  the  Romans  in  the  fiehl  of  battle. 

The  o]>jK>sition  wliich  always  existed  between  the 
Roman  government  and  the  provinciaLB,  rendered 
any  intimate  connection,  or  community  of  feeling, 
between  the  soldiers  and  the  people^  a  thing  to  be 
cautiously  guarded  against  by  the  state.  The  inte- 
rests of  the  army  required  to  be  kept  carefully 
separated  from  those  of  the  citizens ;  and  when 
Constantine,  from  motives  of  economy,  withdrew 
the  troo])s  from  the  camps  and  forts  on  the  frontiers, 
and  placed  them  in  garrison  in  the  towns,  their 
discipline  was  relaxed,  and  their  license  overlooked, 

•  Cod.  Thtodot.  vii.  t  18.  I.  4. 
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in  order  to  prevent  them  from  acquiring  the  feelings 
of  citiaens.*  As  the  barbariaDB  were  bejond  the 
influence  of  any  provincial  or  political  sympathies, 
and  were  sure  to  be  r^;arded  as  enemies  hj  eveiy 
class  in  the  empire,  they  became  the  chosen  troops 
of  the  emperors.f  These  favourites  soon  discovered 
their  own  importance,  and  behaved  with  as  great 
insolence  as  the  pretorian  bands  had  ever  dis- 
playcd.t 

The  necessity  of  preventing  the  possibility  of  a 
^dOing  off  in  the  revenue^  was,  in  the  eyes  of  the 

imperial  court,  of  as  much  consequence  as  the  main- 
tenance of  the  efiiciency  of  the  anny.  Proprietors 
of  land,  and  citizens  of  wealth,  were  not  allowed  to 
enrol  themselves  as  soldiers,  lest  they  should  escape 
from  paying  their  taxes;  and  only  those  plebeians 
and  peasants,  who  were  not  liable  to  the  land-tax, 
were  received  as  warriors.  §  It  was  the  duty  of  the 
poor  to  serve  in  person,  and  of  the  rich  to  supply 
the  revenues  of  the  state.  The  effect  of  this  was, 
that  the  Roman  forces  were  often  recruited  with 
slaves,  in  spite  of  the  laws  frequently  passed  to 
prohibit  this  abuse ;  and,  not  long  after  the  time  of 
ConstanUne^  slaves  were  often  admitted  to  enter 
the  army  on  receiving  their  freedom.  ||  The  sub- 
jects of  the  emperors  had,  therefore,  little  to  attach 
them  tu  tlK»ir  government,  supported  by  troops  com- 
posed of  barbarians  and  slaves. 

*  ZosiMVSfii.  34.       +  Amm.  Marcell.  xix.  11.       X       "iv.  10  ;  xv.  5. 

§  Nacobt  corrects  Gibbon's  opiuiou,  (iii.  65,)  that "  erery  proprietor  was 
oU%ed  9Mm  to  take  vp  anna,  or  to  proeuve  a  lolNlitato^  or  pudiaM  Ui 
oxemption  bv  the  (tnymcnt  of  a  heavy  (in9/*—Sttrte$  tkat^emeu  dami  P iti- 

mini$trati4>n  th  r  Empin  Romain/n.  175. 
II  Cod,  Tktod.  vii.  i.  18.  U  4.   Cod,  JtuL  vii.  t  13.  L  4.  I(o9dl.  81. 
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SECTION  II.  THE  CONDITION  OF  THE  GREEKS  WAS  NOT 

IMPROVED  BY  CONSTAMTINE'S  REFORMS. 

The  general  system  of  Constantme's  government 
viras  by  no  means  jfavourable  to  the  advancement  of 

the  Greeks  as  a  national  body.  His  new  division  of 
the  empire  into  four  prefectories  was  so  combined,  as 
to  neutralize,  by  administrative  arrangements,  any 
influence  that  the  Greeks  miglit  acquire,  from  the 
union  which  their  language  and  manners  naturally 
produced  in  a  large  portion  of  the  population. 
The  fbur  prefectures  of  the  empire  were,  the 
Orient,  lllyria,  Italy,  and  Gaul,  and  a  pretorian 
prefect  directed  the  civil  administration  of  eacli  of 
these  great  divisions  of  the  empire.  The  prefec- 
tures were  divided  into  governments,  and  these 
governments  were  agaui  subdivided  into  provinces. 
The  prefecture  of  the  Orient  embraced  five  govern- 
ments ;  the  first  was  called  by  the  name  of  the 
prefecture,  the  Orient ;  the  others  were  Egypt, 
Asia,  Pontus,  and  Thrace.  In  all  these,  the  Greeks 
formed  only  a  section  of  the  population,  and  their 
influence  was  controlled  by  the  adverse  prejudices 
and  interests  of  the  natives.  The  prefecture  of 
niyria  consisted  of  two  governments, — Macedonia 
and  Dacia.  Macedonia  included  six  ])rovint'es,  —  • 
Acha'a,  Macedonia,  Crete,  Thessaly,  Old  Epirus, 
and  New  Epirus ;  and  in  all  these  the  population 
was  almost  entirely  Greek.  In  Dacia,  or  the 
provinces  between  the  Danube  and  Mount  Hiemus, 
the  Adriatic,  and  the  Black  Sea,  the  dviliz^d 
portion  of  the  inhabitants   was  more  imbued 
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with  the  language  and  piejudiceB  of  Rome  than  of 
Greece.* 

The  Greek  population  of  the  East  had  been  losing 

ground  since  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Pescennius  j 
Niger  had  shewn,  that  the  national  feelings  of  the 
East  mioflit  be  roused  against  the  oppression  of 
Rome,  without  adopting  Hellenic  prejudices.  The 
establishment  of  the  kingdom  of  Palmyra  by  Odenar 
thus,  and  the  conquest  of  Syria  and  Egypt,  gave  a 
severe  blow  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks  in  these 
countries.  Zenobia,  it  is  true,  cultivated  Greek 
literature,  but  she  spoke  Syriac  and  Coptic  w^ith 
equal  fluency.  Her  armies  were  composed  of  Syrians 
and  Saracens ;  and  in  the  civil  administration,  the 
natiyes  of  each  province  would  be  raised  to  an  equal 
rank  with  the  Greeks.  The  cause  of  the  Greek 
population,  especially  in  Syria  and  Egy|)t,  became 
more  closely  connected  with  the  declining  i)ower  of 
Rome ;  and  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Aurelian, 
immediately  after  he  had  conquered  Zenobia,  an 
attempt  was  niade»  by  a  XK>rtion  of  the  native  popu- 
lation in  Egypt,  to  throw  off  the  Roman  and  Greek 
yoke.  The  rebellion  of  Firmus  is  almost  neglected 
in  the  history  of  the  numerous  rival  emperors  who 
were  subdued  by  Aurelian ;  but  the  very  fact  that 
he  was  styled  by  his  conqueror  a  robber,  and  not  a 
*  rival,  shews  that  his  cause  made  him  a  more  serious 
and  deadly  enemy.f 

These  signs  of  nationality  could  not  be  over-  { 
looked,  and  the  political  organization  of  the  empire 
was  rendered  more  efficient  than  it  had  formerly 

t  Vopiacvs.  Pmbvi. 
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been,  to  crush  ike  smallest  manifestations  of  national  | 
feeling  among  any  body  of  its  subjects.  On  the 
other  handy  notliing  was  done  by  Oonstantuie  with  j 
the  diiect  view  of  improving  the  condition  of  the'^ 
Greeks.  Two  of  his  laws  have  been  much  praised 
for  their  humanity;  but  tlicy  really  afford  the 
strongest  proofs  of  the  misenible  condition,  to  which 
the  inhumanity  of  the  government  had  reduced  the 
people;  and  though  these  laws,  doubtless,  granted 
some  relief  to  Greece^  they  originated  in  yiews  of 
general  policy.  By  the  one^  the  collectors  of  the 
revenue  were  prohibited,  under  pain  of  death,  to 
seize  the  slaves,  cattle,  and  instruments  of  agricul- 
ture, of  the  farmer,  for  the  i)ayment  of  his  taxes; 
and,  by  the  other,  all  forced  labour,  at  public  works, 
was  oidered  to  be  suspended  during  seed-tune  and 
harvest.*  The  agriculture  and  oonunerce  of  Greece 
had  derived  some  adTantago,  from  the  tranquillity 
which  the  country  liad  enjoyed  during  tlie  wi<le 
spread  civil  wars,  which  ])receded  the  reigns  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Constantine.  As  far  as  the  imperial 
government  was  concerned,  commerce  was  burdened 
by  the  old  q>irit  of  neglect  and  monopoly.  Hie 
officers  of  the  palace,  and  even  the  Christian  clergy, 
were  allowed  to  carry  merchandize  from  one  pro- 
vince to  another,  free  from  the  (hities  which  fall 
heavily  on  the  regular  trader.f  It  was  not,  indeed, 
until  the  reign  of  Valentinian  the  Third,  that  the 
deigy  were  finally  prohibited  from  engaging  hi 
comme!roe.t  The  emperor  was,  himsdf,  both  a 
merdiant  and  manufacturer;  and  his  commercial 

•  Cod.  Tluodos.  11.  30.  1.   Cod.Juit.  viu.  17.  7  ;  xi.  47.  1. 
t  CW.  2M<M.  xvL  2.  7.        tAJ).462.  iVoM^  lib.  U.  12. 
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operations  contributed  materially  to  impoverish  his 
subjects,  and  to  destroy  all  the  internal  trade  of 
his  dominions.  The  imperial  household  formed  a 
numerons  popalation»  separated  from  the  other 
subjects  of  the  empire;  and  the  imperial  officers 
purchased  whatever  was  required  for  this  immense 
establishment,  even  in  the  most  distant  markets. 
The  public  posts  furnished  the  means  of  transport- 
ing this  merchandize  free  of  expense,  '  and  the 
officers  charged  with  its  conveyance  would  avail 
themselves  of  this  opportunity  to  enrich  themselves, 
by  importing  whatever  they  could  sell  with  profit. 
Imperial  manufactories  supplied  those  goods  which 
could  be  produced  in  the  empire ;  and  there  can  l)e 
little  doubt,  that  private  mauu&xsturers  would 
seldom  venture  to  furnish  the  same  articles,  lest 
their  trade  should  interfere  with  the  secret  sources 
of  profit  of  some  powerful  officer.  These  facts 
sufficiently  explain  the  rapid  decline  in  the  general 
wealth  of  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire, 
which  followed  the  transference  of  the  capital  to 
Constantinople.  Yet,  while  commerce  was  thus 
ruined,  the  humble  and  honest  occupation  of  the 
shopkeeper  was  treated  as  a  dishonourable  profefr* 
sion,  and  his  condition  was  rendered  doubly  con- 
temptible, by  restrictions  whicli  compelled  him  to 
remain  in  poverty.  lie  was  not  allowed  to  travel 
with  more  than  one  thousand  foUes^  under  pain  of 
exila*  This  aingiiloy  law  must  have  been  adopted, 
partly  to  secure  the  monopolies  of  the  importing 

*  24  fullcs  s=  1  milUrcsion  of  sixty  to  tliu  |K>uiiil  uf  tulvcr.  Durkav  DK  L4 
Malue,  Ecommie  PUitiqiu  du  Romaim$,  1. 1 18.  Maookx,  ii.  IIS. 
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merchants,  and  partly  as  a  preTentive  of  robbeiy 

in  the  disoro^jiiiized  state  of  the  provinces. 

Though  the  change  of  the  capital  from  Rome  to 
Constantinople  produced  many  modifications  in  the 
goYemment,  its  influence  on  the  Greek  population  . 
was  much  less  than  one  might  have  expected. ; 
The  new  city  was  an  exact  copy  of  old  Rome.  Its 
institutions,  manners,  interests,  and  language,  were 
Roman;  and  it  inheritcHl  all  the  isolation  of  the 
old  capital,  und  stood  in  direct  opposition  to  the 
Greeks,  and  all  the  provincials.  It  was  inhabited 
by  senators  from  Rome.  Wealthy  individuals 
from  the  provinces  were,  likewise,  compelled  to 
keep  up  houses  at  Constantinople,  pensions  were 
conferred  upon  them,  and  a  right  to  distributions 
of  j)rovisious,  to  a  considerable  amount,  was  annexed 
to  these  dwellings.  These  rations  consisted  of 
bread,  oil,  wine,  and  meat,  and  formed  an  impor- 
tant branch  of  revenue^  even  to  the  better  class  of 
the  citizens.  These  distributions  were  entirely  dif- 
ferent from  tlie  public  ones  at  Rome,  which  were 
established,  as  a  gratification,  by  the  state,  to  the 
poor  citizens  who  had  no  other  means  of  livelihood.* 
Tho  tribute  of  grain  from  Egypt  was  appropriated 
to  supply  Constantinople,  and  that  of  Africa  was 

*  There  ia  eome  difficulty  ia  fixing  the  exact  amoont  of  the  distribution 
vna  of  grain  at  Constandnople.  Gibbon  aays  80,000  ratioos  dally  ;  Imt 
Oonstantine  •t^«wHy  destined  85,000  measures,  doubtless,  medimnL  Six 

modii  nmde  a  medimnus,  and  five  niodii  were  the  monthly  allowance  at 
Rome.  This  would  only  give  ftpOO  rations  of  this  low  class.  Thcodoeius 
added  125  modii  a-day,  or  750  rations  to  tlie  above.  This  seems  too  little 
for  the  ariatooralio  nature  of  «lw  ConatantinopoUtan  privilege.  Compare 
Gibbon,  vol.  iii.  27.  c.  xvii.  note,  and  Nai  okt,  /)»*  Kcourt  pvl^lkf  chez 
I{omain»,  p.  48,  in  tho  Mtmoim  de  VAoadiwtU  d€$  iMcryCioM,  T.  xiii.  and 
tho  authoritioB  they  refer  to. 
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left  for  the  consumption  of  Rome.  We  here  dis- 
cover the  tie  which  bound  the  new  capital  to  the 
cause  of  the  emperors,  and  an  explanation  of  the 
toleration  diewn  by  these  to  the  fiictions  of  the 
circus,  and  the  disorders  of  the  populace.  The 
emperor,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  capital,  felt, 
that  they  had  a  common  interest  in  suj)porting  the 
despotic  power  by  which  the  provinces  were  drained 
of  money,  to  support  the  luxurious  expenditure  of 
the  courts  and  to  supply  provisions  and  amnsements 
for  the  people;  and,  consequently,  the  tumults  of 
the  populace  never  induced  the  emperors  to  weaken 
the  influence  of  the  capital ;  nor  did  the  tyranny  of  * 
the  emperors  ever  induce  the  citizens  of  the  capital 
to  demand  the  systematic  circumscription  of  the 
imperial  authority. 

Even  the  change  of  religion  produced  very  little 
improvement  in  the  imperial  government.  The  old 
evils  of  Roman  tyranny  were  i)erpetrated  under  a 
more  regular  and  legal  despotism,  and  a  purer 
religion,  but  they  were  not  less  generally  oppressive. 
The  government  grew  daily  weaker  as  the  people 
grew  poorer;,  the  population  rapidly  diminished, 
and  the  frame-work  of  society  becWe  gradually 
disorganized.  The  regularity  of  the  details  of  the 
administration  rendered  it  more  burdensome ;  the 
obedience  enforced  in  the  army  had  only  been 
obtained  by  the  deterioration  of  its  discipline.  The 
barrier  which  the  empire  opposed  to  the  ravages  of 
the  barbarians,  became,  consequently,  weaker  under 
each  succeeding  emperor. 
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SECTION   III.  CHANGES    rRODUrED    IN    THE  SOCIAL 

CONDITION  OF  THE  GREEKS  BY  THE  ALLIANCE  OF 
CH&I8T1AN1TY  WITH  THEI&  NATIONAL  MANNERS. 

The  decline  of  the  national  influence  of  the 
Romans,  and  of  the  supremacy  of  the  Roman 

pfovemmcut,  had  brought  about  some  favourable  con- 
.  junctures  for  tlie  Greeks  to  improve  their  condition. 
Ciiristianity  connected  itself  with  the  social  organi- 
sation of  the  people,  without  meddling  with  their 
political  condition;  but,  in  so  doing,  it  eTeiy  where 
*  awakened  the  national  feelings  of  mankind,  and 
soon  produced  some  improvement  in  the  political, 
as  well  as  in  the  moral  and  religious,  position  of  the 
Greeks.  Though  Christianity  failed  to  save  the 
Roman  empire  from  decline,  it  reinvi  go  rated  the 
popular  mind,  and  reorganized  the  people,  by  giving 
them  a  powerful  and  permanent  object  on  which  to 
concentrate  their  attention.  As  it  long  communi- 
cated only  with  the  middling  classes  of  society,  it 
was  compelled,  in  every  different  province  of  the 
empire,  to  assume  the  language  and  usages  of  the 
locality,  and  thus  it  was  enabled  to  combine  indi- 
Yidual  attachment  with  uniyersal  power.  It  must 
be  obserred,  that  a  great  change  took  place  fnm 
the  period  that  Constantino  formed  a  political 
alliance  with  the  church  as  a  corporate  body.  The 
great  benefits  which  the  inhabitants  of  the  Roman 
empire  had  derived  from  the  oigamzation  of  the 
Christian  teachers  and  ministers,  as  being  in  connec- 
tion with  national  feelings,  was  then  neutralized.  The 
church  became  a  political  institution  of  the  Roman 
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empire;  the  Christian  religion  alone  remained  a 
national  doctrine. 

Paganism  had  undergone  a  great  change  about 
the  time  of  the  establishment  of  the  Roman  empire. 

A  belief  in  the  resurrection  of  the  body  had  begun 
to  spread,  both  among  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks ; 
and  it  is  to  the  prevalence  of  this  belief  that  the 
great  success  of  the  worship  of  Serapis,  and  the 
adoption  of  the  practice  of  burying  the  dead  in  a 
sarcophagus  of  marble^  instead  of  burning  it  on  a 
funeral  pile,  are  to  be  attributed.*  The  decline  of 
paganism  had  proceeded  far,  before  Christianity  was 
adopted  by  the  Greeks.  Tlie  ignorance  of  the 
people,  on  the  one  hand,  and  the  speculations  of 
the  philosophers  on  the  other,  tended  to  destroy 
paganism;  for  it  rested  more  on  mythological  and 
historical  recollections,  and  on  associations  derived 
from,  and  connected  with,  art,  than  on  any  moral 
principle  or  mental  conviction.  The  paganism  of 
the  Greeks  was  a  worship  identified  with  particular 
tribes  of  citizens,  and  with  precise  localities;  and 
the  want  of  this  local  and  material  union  had  been 
constantly  felt  by  the  Greeks  of  Asia  and  Alex- 
andria, and  had  tended  much  to  introduce  those 
modifications  in  the  national  faitli,  by  which  the 
Alexandrine  philosophers  attempted  to  unite  it  with 
their  metaphysical  views.  But  a  religion  which 
could  deify  Caligula,  Nero^  Domitian,  and  Com* 
modus,  must  have  fallen  into  eontCTipt  with  the 
people ;  and  even  those  who  believed  iu  its  claims 

*  SanipiB  was  the  god  of  futurity,  &nd  the  judge  of  the  dead.  Viioonti  has 
Mntto,  Pid  CbM.  T.  10. 
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to  divine  authority,  iiiii.st  have  regarded  it  with 
hatred,  as  having  formed  an  unjust  alliance  with 
their  tyrants.  It  is  not,  therefore,  surprising,  that  a 
disbelief  in  the  gods  of  the  empire  was  general, 
among  the  people  throoghoat  tiie  East.  But  it 
is  impossible  for  man  to  exist  in  society  without 
some  religious  feeling.  The  worship  of  the  gods 
was  therefore  immediately  rej)laced  by  a  number 
of  superstitious  practices,  borrowed  from  foreign 
nations,  or  by  the  revival  of  the  traditions  of  a 
ruder  period,  relating  to  an  inferior  class  of  spirits. 

The  wealth  of  the  temples  in  Greece,  and  the  large 
funds  appropriated  to  public  feasts  and  religious 
ceremonies,  long  ensured  an  ai)pearaiice  of  devotion  ; 
but  a  considerable  portion  of  these  funds  began  to 
be  enjojed  as  the  private  fortunes  of  the  hereditaiy 
priesto,  or  were  diverted,  by  the  coiporations  chaiged 
with  their  administration,  from  their  intended  use^ 
for  other  purposes  than  the  service  of  the  temples, 
without  these  changes  exciting  auy  complaints. 
The  progressive  decline  of  the  ancient  religion  is 
marked  bj  the  numerous  laws  which  the  emperors 
were  compelled  to  pass  against  secret  divination, 
and  the  rites  of  magicians,  diviners,  and  astrologers. 
These  modes  of  prying  into  futurity  had  always 
been  regarded  by  the  Romans  and  the  Greeks  as 
impious,  and  hostile  to  the  religion  of  the  state.* 
The  contempt  of  the  Greeks,  especially,  for  the 
ancient  religion,  was  shewn  by  their  general 
indiflference  to  the  rites  of  sacrifice^  and  to  the 

rAmdimiidmJnmHjplimi9,^2B,  Svnomqi, Ittir, e. 6S.  Cod,TUodo$, 

ix.  1(>. 
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ceremonials  of  their  festivals.  While  the  great 
struggle  with  Christianity  was  openly  carried  on^ 
^this  was  peculiarly  remarkable.  The  empetor 
Julian  often  coinplauiB»  in  his  vorks^  of  this  indif- 
ference^ and  gives  rather  a  ludicrous  instance  of  its 
•  extent  in  an  anecdote  which  happened  to  himself. 
As  emj)cror  and  pontifex  maximus,  he  repaired  to 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Daphne,  near  Antioch,  on 
the  day  of  the  great  feast.  He  declares^  that  he 
expected  to  see  the  temple  filled  with  sacrifices,  but 
he  found  not  even  a  cake,  nor  a  grain  of  incense ; 
and  the  god  would  have  been  without  an  otlerin)*, 
had  the  priest  himself  not  brought  a  goose,  the  only 
victim  which  Apollo  received  on  the  day  of  his  festival. 
Julian  proves  by  this  anecdote,  that  all  the  popu- 
lation of  Antioch  was  Christian,  otherwise  curiosity 
would  have  induced  a  few  to  visit  the  temple.* 

The  laws  of  the  moral  world  prevent  any  great 
reformation  in  society  from  being  effected,  without 
the  production  of  some  positive  evil.  Many  of  the 
best  feelings  of  humanity  are  often  awakened  in 
support  of  very  questionable  institutions;  and  all 
opinions  hallowed  by  the  lapse  of  time^  become  so 
endeared  by  old  recollections,  that  the  most  self- 
evident  truths  are  frequently  overlooked,  and  the 
greatest  benefits  to  the  mass  of  mankind  are 
peremptorily  rejected,  when  their  first  announcement 
attacks  an  existing  prejudice.  No  principles  of 
political  wisdom,  and  no  regulations  of  human 

*  Bmb  at  Athent  paganism  had  MMeA  it  be  pnUid^  pzMtised  before 
JuUhi  ascended  the  throne.   Libanids,  im  JfOSam,  mntm,  p,  288.  ed  Moidl. 

The  contending  influence  of  Christianity  and  paganism  on  the  municipal 
Mtihorities  of  the  Greek  eitiM^  might  periuipa  be  illutteated  hy  cuefiU  rtmdy. 
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prudence,  could,  therefore,  liave  averted  the  many 
evils  which  attended  the  change  of  the  religion  of 
the  Homan  empire,  even  though  the  change  was 
from  fable  to  truth,  firom  paganism  to  Chiistiaiiitj. 

The  steady  progress  which  Cfaristiaiiitj  made 
against  ])aganisni,  and  the  deep  impression  it 
produced  on  the  middling  classes  of  society,  and  on 
the  votaries  of  philosophy,  are  certainly  wonderftil, 
when  the  weight  of  prejudice,  the  wealth  of  the 
temples,  the  pride  of  the  schoolmen,  and  the 
mfluenoe  of  college  midowments,  are  taken  into 
consideration.  Throngfaout  the  East,  the  edacated 
Greeks,  from  a  peculiar  disposition  of  mind,  were 
easily  led  to  grant  an  attentive  hearing  to  the  pro- 
mulgators of  new  doctrines  and  systems.  Even  at 
Athens,  Paul  was  listened  to  with  great  respect  by 
many  of  the  philosophers;  and  after  his  public  orap 
tion  to  the  Atheniaiis  at  the  Areopagus,  some  said, 
*•  We  will  hear  thee  again  of  this  matter.**  A 
belief,  that  the  principle  of  unity,  both  in  politics 
and  religion,  must,  from  its  simplicity  and  tnith, 
lead  to  perfection,  was  an  error  of  the  human  mind 
extremely  prevalent  at  the  time  that  Christianity 
was  first  preached.  That  one  according  tspmt  might 
be  traced  ui  the  universe^  and  that  there  was  one 
God,  the  Father  of  all,  was  a  very  prevalent  doc- 
trine.* Tliis  tendency  towards  despotism  in  politics, 
and  deism  in  religion,  is  a  feature  of  the  human 

*  MAZiMim  Tnam,  Din.  zviL  Qiuirtetljf  Bniew,  Jaljr,  184S.  Ak»' 
omiHa  and  A*  AlmamdHmm,  The  analogy  which  it  was  suppoied  ooglit  Id 

exist  between  tlie  govcmmont  of  p.nrtli  and  lie.ivon,  induced  the  armv,  at  a 
hiter  period,  to  demand  tliat  the  imperial  powt-r  hIiouM  be  vested  in  tliree 
emperors,  in  order  that  the  tnaity  might  be  represented.  Constantike 
(P^gomahu)  ir. 
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miud  which  coutiiiuully  reappears  in  certain  condi- 
tions of  society,  and  corruptions  of  civilization.  At 
the  same  time,  a  very  general  dissatisfaction  was 
felt  at  these  condusioiis ;  and  the  desire  of  esta- 
blishing the  principle  of  man's  responsibility,  and  his 
connection  with  another  state  of  existence,  seemed 
hardly  com])atible  with  tlie  unity  of  the  divine 
essence  adorefl  by  the  philosophers. 

Under  these  circumstances^  Christianity  could 
not  fidl  of  making  nomerous  converts.  It  boldly 
announced  the  full  bearing  of  truths,  of  which  the 
Greek  philosophers  had  only  al^Mded  a  dim  glimpse ; 
and  it  distinctly  contradicted  many  of  the  favouiiiu 
dreams  of  the  national,  but  lulling,  faith  of  Greece. 
It  required  either  to  be  rejected  or  adopted.  Among 
the  Greeks,  therefore,  Christianity  met  every  where 
with  a  curious  and  attentive  audience.  The  feelings 
of  the  public  mind  were  dormant;  Christianity 
opened  the  sources  of  eloquence,  and  revived  the 
influence  of  popular  opinion.  From  the  moment  a 
people,  in  the  state  of  intellectual  civilization  in 
which  the  Greeks  were,  could  listen  to  the  preachers, 
it  was  certain  they  would  ndopt  the  religion.  They 
might  alter,  modify,  or  corrupt  it^  but  it  was.  impos- 
sible that  they  should  reject  it.  The  existence  of 
an  assembly,  in  which  the  dearest  interests  of  all 
human  beings  were  expounded  and  discussed  in 
the  language  of  truth,  and  with  the  most  earnest 
expressions  of  persuasion,  must  have  lent  an  irre- 
sistible charm  to  the  investigation  of  the  new 
doctrine,  among  a  people  possessing  the  institutions 
and  feelings  of  the  Greeks.  Sincerity,  truth,  and  a 
desire  to  persuade  othei*8,  will  soon  create  eloquence 
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where  iiuinbers  are  gathered  together.  Christianity 
revived  oratory,  and  with  oratory  it  awakened  many  of 
the  national  characteristics  which  had  slept  for  ages. 
The  discuBsions  of  Christianitj  gave  also  new  vigour 
to  the  communal  and  municipal  institutions,  as  it 
improyed  the  intellectual  qualities  of  the  people. 

The  demoralization  of  society  prevalent  through- 
out  the  world  has  been  noticed,  and  its  injurious 
effect  on  the  position  of  the  Greek  females^  must 
have  long  been  seriously  felt  by  eveiy  Grecian 
mother.  The  educated  females  in  Gbecce^  there- 
fore, naturally  welcomed  the  pure  morality  of  the 
Gospel  without  hesitation,  and,  to  their  exertions, 
the  ra]»i(l  conversion  of  tlie  middling  orders  must  in 
some  degree  be  attributed.  Female  influence  must 
not  be  overlooked,  if  we  would  form  a  just  estimate 
of  the  change  produced  in  society,  by  the  conversion 
of  the  Greeks  to  Christianity. 

The  effect  of  Christianity  soon  extended  to 
political  society,  and  the  secret  of  this  is  to  be 
sought  in  the  manner  in  which  it  enforced  the 
observance  of  the  moral  duties,  on  every  rank  of  men 
without  distinction,  and  the  way  in  which  it  called 
in  the  aid  of  public  opuuon,  to  enforce  that  self- 
respect,  which  a  sense  of  responsibility  is  sure  to 
nourish.  This  jiolitical  influence  of  Christianity  soon 
displayed  itself  among  the  Greeks.  They  bad 
always  been  deeply  imbued  with  a  feeling  of  equality, 
and  their  condition,  after  their  conquest  by  the 
Romans,  had  impressed  on  them  the  necessity  of  a 
moral  code,  to  which  superiors  and  inferiors,  rulers 
and  subjects,  were  both  equally  amenable.  The 
very  circumstances,  however,  which  gave  Christi- 
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anity  peculiar  attiactions  for  the  Greeks,  excited  a 
feeling  of  suspicion  among  the  Roman  official 

authorities.  Considering,  indeed,  the  manner  in 
which  the  Chri>iti;ins  formed  themselves  into  separate 
congregations,  in  all  the  cities  and  towns  of  the 
£ast,  the  constituted  form  which  they  gaye  to  their 
own  socie^,  entirely  independent  of  the  civil 
authority  in  the  state,  the  high  moral  character,  and 
the  poj)ular  talents,  of  many  of  tlieir  leaders,  it  is  not 
wonderful,  that  the  Roman  onipcrors  should  have 
conceived  some  alarm  at  the  increase  of  the  new 
secty  and  deemed  it  necessaiy  to  exterminate  it  by 
persecution.  Until  the  govemment  of  the  empire 
was  }>repared  to  adopt  the  tenets  of  Christianity, 
and  identify  itself  with  the  Christian  population,  it 
was  not  unnatural  that  the  Christians  should  be 
regarded  as  a  separate,  and  consecjuently,  inimical 
class ;  for  it  must  be  confessed,  that  the  bonds  of 
their  political  society  were  too  powerful,  to  allow 
any  government  to  remain  at  ease.  Let  us,  for  a 
moment,  form  a  picture  of  the  events  which  must 
have  been  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  cities  of  Greece. 
A  Christian  merchant  arriving  at  Argos  or  Sparta, 
would  soon  excite  attention  iu  the  agora  and  the 
iesche.  His  opinions  would  be  examined  and  con- 
troverted. Eloquence  and  knowledge  were  by  no 
means  rare  gifts  among  the  traders  of  Greece,  from 
the  time  of  Solon,  the  oil  merchant.  The  discussions 
which  had  been  commenced  in  the  markets,  would 
penetrate  into  tlie  iiiuiiicipal  councils.  The  smaller 
states  would  be  roused  to  an  unwonted  energy,  and 
the  Roman  governors  astonished  and  alarmed. 
It  was,  undoubtedly,  the  power  of  the  Ciuistians, 
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as  a  political  bodj^  which  excited  several  of  the 
persecutions  against  them;  and  the  accusation  to 

which  they  were  subjected,  of  being  the  enemies  of 
the  liuinan  rac(%  was  eaiisfd  l)v  their  enforcinji: 
general  principles  of  luinianity,  at  variance  with  the 
despotic  maxims  of  the  Roman  goyernnient.  When 
the  cry  of  popular  hatred  was  once  excited,  accusations 
of  promiscuous  profligacy,  and  of  devouring  human 
sacrifices,  were  the  calumnious  additions,  in  accor- 
dance with  the  credulity  of  the  ap^e.*  The  first  act 
of  le<jal  tolemtion  which  the  Christians  met  with 
from  the  Homan  government,  was  conceded  to  their 
power  as  a  political  party,  by  Maxentius.f  They  were 
persecuted  and  tolerated  by  Maximin,  according  to 
what  he  conceived  to  be  the  dictates  of  his  interest 
for  the  time.  Constantine,  who  had  long  acted  as 
the  leader  of  their  political  party,  at  last  seated 
Christianity  on  the  throne,  and,  by  his  prudence,  the 
world  for  many  years  eiyoyed  the  happiness  of 
religious  toleration4 

From  the  moment  Christianity  was  adopted  by 
the  Hellenic  race,  it  was  so  identified  with  the 
habits  of  the  people,  as  to  become  essentially  incor- 
porated with  the  subsequent  liistory  of  the  nation. 
The  earliest  cori)orations  of  Greek  Christians  were 
united  in  distinct  bodies,  by  civil  as  well  as  by 
religious  ties.  The  members  of  each  congregation 
assembled  not  only  ibr  divine  worship,  but  also 
when  any  subject  of  general  interest  required  their 

*  Epulec  Tliypstetp,  promiscims  ooncubitus,  odium  gimfriit  hlHTBTli 
t  EusBBiua,  i/ui.  Ecdti.  viii.  c  U  ;  tx.  c.  9. 

t  TacHiam,  Der  Fall  d»  Heidenthumtt  Lcip.  1 829.  Bboomot,  llutoin 
de  ta  DMnMtioii  du  Pagemkme  em  Ooeklmf,  3  vola.  Puis,  1836. 
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opinion  or  decision :  and  the  everyday  business  of  the 
oommunity  was  intrusted  to  their  spiritual  teachers* 
and  to  the  liiost  infliiential  indlTiduak  in  the  society, 
ibnnally  or  tacitly  elected  by  their  brethren.  It  is 
impossible  to  determine,  exactly,  the  limits  of  the 
authority  of  the  clergy  and  the  eUlers,  in  the  various 
Christian  communities,  during  the  first  century.  As 
there  was  usually  a  perfect  concord  on  every  subject, 
precise  regulations,  either  to  settle  the  bounds  of 
clerical  authority,  or  the  form  of  administering  the 
business  of  the  society,  could  not  be  considered 
necessary.  It  cannot,  indeed,  be  8U])p()sed,  that  one 
uniform  course  of  proceeding  was  adopted,  for  the 
internal  government  of  all  the  Christian  communities 
throughout  the  world.  Such  a  thing  would  have 
been  too  much  at  variance  with  the  habits  of  the 
Greeks,  and  the  nature  of  the  Roman  empire. 
Circumstances  must  have  rendered  the  government 
of  the  Christian  churches,  in  some  parts  of  the  East, 
strictly  monarchical ;  while,  in  the  municipalities  of 
Greece^  it  would  certainly  appear  more  for  the 
spiritual  interests  of  religion,  that  even  the  doctrines 
of  the  society  should  be  discussed  according  to  the 
forms  used  in  transacting  the  public  business  of 
these  little  autonomous  states.  Such  differences 
would  excite  no  attention  among  the  cotemporary 
members  of  the  respective  churches*  for  both  would 
be  regarded  as  equally  conformable  to  the  spirit  of 
Christianity.  Precise  laws  and  regulations,  usually 
originate  in  the  necessity  of  preventing  definite  evils, 
so  that  principles  of  action  operate  as  guides  to 
conduct,  and  exert  a  practical  iuHuence  on  the  lives 
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of  thonBands,  for  years  before  they  become  embodied 

in  public  enactments. 

The  most  distant  communities  of  Christian  Greeks 
in  the  East  were  connected  by  the  closest  bonds  of 
union,  not  only  for  spiritual  pur])oses,  but  also  on 
account  of  the  mutual  protection  and  assistance 
which  they  were  called  upon  to  afford  one  another, 
in  the  days  of  persecution.  The  progress  of  Chris- 
tianity aniong  the  Greeks  was  so  rapid,  that  tliey 
soon  surpassed  in  numbers,  wealth,  and  influence, 
any  other  body  separated,  by  peculiar  usages,  from 
the  mass  of  the  population  of  the  Roman  empire. 
The  Greek  language  became  the  ordinary  medium 
of  communication  on  ecclesiastical  affairs  in  the 
East;  and  tlic  Christian  communities  of  Greeks 
were  gradually  melted  into  one  nation,  having  a 
common  civil  administration  in  some  things,  as  well 
as  a  common  religion.  Their  ecclesiastical  govern- 
ment thus  acquired  a  moral  force,  which  rendered 
it  superior  to  the  local  authorities,  and  which  at  last 
rivalled  the  influence  of  the  political  administration 
of  the  empire.  The  Greek  churoh  had  grown  up  to 
be  almost  equal  in  power  to  the  Roman  state,  before 
Constantino  detennined  to  unite  the  two  in  strict 
alliance. 

This  power  had  received  a  regular  organisation 
as  early  as  the  second  century.    Deputies,  from  the 

dilferent  congregations  in  Greece,  met  together  at 
stated  intervals  and  places,  and  formed  j)rovincial 
synods,  which  replaced  the  Aclnvjin,  Phocic,  Ba*otic, 
and  Amphyctionic  assemblies  of  fonner  days.*  How 

*  Tbmullun,  De  jejun,  p.  650,  PariB,  1580.  Eusebius,  H%$t,  EooUt^f,  16. 
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these  assemblies  were  composed,  what  part  the 
people  took  in  the  election  of  the  clerical  deputies, 
and  wliat  rights  the  hiity  possessed  in  the  provincial 
councils,  are  points  which  have  been  much  disputed, 
and  do  not  yet  seem  to  be  very  accurately  deter- 
in  i  nod.    The  people,  the  lay  elders,  and  the  clergy 
or  s])i ritual  teachers,  were  the  component  parts  of 
each  separate  community,  in  the  earliest  periods.* 
The  numbers  of  the  Christians  soon  required  that 
several  congregations  should  be  formed  in  a  single 
city;  these  congregations  sought  to  maintain  a 
constant  communication,  in  order  to  secure  j)erfect 
unanimity.    Deputies  were  appointed  to  meet  for 
this  purpose ;  and  the  most  distinguished  and  ablest 
members  of  the  clergy  naturally  became  the  presi- 
dents of  these  assemblies.   Tliese  were  the  bishops, 
who  soon  became  charged  with  the  conduct  of  all 
public  business  during  the  intervals  between  the 
meetings  of  the  deputies.    The  superior  education 
and  character  of  the  bishops  placed  the  greater  part 
of  the  civil  business  of  the  community  in  their 
hands ;  the  ecclesiastical  then  appeared  their  peculiar 
province  bj  right ;  and»  as  they  possessed  the  fullest 
confidence  of  their  flocks,  and  as  no  fear  was  then 
entertained  that  the  power  intrusted  to  these  disin- 
terested and  pious  men  could  ever  be  abused,  their 
authority  was  never  called  in  question. 

The  political  organization  and  influence  of  the 
Christian  communities  could  not  fail  to  arrest  the 
attention  of  the  Roman  authorities,  from  the  time 
the  provincial  synods  replaced,  in  the  popular  mind, 
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the  older  national  institutions;  and,  in  a  short  time, 
the  power  of  the  patriarchs  of  Autioch  and  Alex- 
andria excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperors  them- 
selves. The  monarchical  ideas  of  the  eastern  Greeks 
vested  extensive  authority  in  the  hands  of  their 
bishops  and  patriarchs ;  and  their  power  excited 
more  alami  in  the  Roman  government,  than  the 
municipal  forms  of  conducting  ecclesiastical  business^ 
which  were  adopted  by  the  natives  of  Greece,  in 
accordance  with  the  civil  constitutions  of  the  Greek 
cities  and  states.  This  fact  became  evident  from  an 
examination  of  the  list  of  the  martyrs  who  perished 
in  the  persecutions  of  the  third  century,  when  poli- 
tical alarm,  rather  than  religious  zeal,  moved  the 
government  to  acts  of  cruelty.  While  numbers 
were  murdered  in  Antioch»  Alexandria,  Caesarea^ 
Smyrna,  and  Thessalonica,  but  very  few  were  sacri- 
ficed at  Corinth,  Athens,  Patras,  and  Nicopolis* 

Christianity  long  formed  a  confederation  of  com- 
munities  in  the  heart  of  the  eastern  portion  of  tlie 
Roman  empire,  openly  regarding  with  hatred  some 
of  ^e  political  maxims  of  the  state.  The  power  of 
Christianity  exercised  some  influence,  in  determining 
Constantino  to  transfer  his  capital  into  that  part  of 
his  dominions,  where  so  numerous  and  powerful  a 
body  of  his  su>)jects  were  attached  to  his  person  and 
his  cause.  Both  Constantine  and  the  Christians  had 
their  own  grounds  of  hostility  to  Rome  and  the 
Romans.  The  senate  and  the  Roman  nobility 
remained  firmly  attached  to  paganism,  which  was, 
indeed,  converted  into  the  bond  of  uuion  of  the  conr 

*  Mtnologium  Grcecorum  janu  BoHTii  Imp,  eiiium,  UcUni,  1797.  Faij> 

MSRATSB,  L  110.    ZlHKBlSUI,  604. 
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servatiTe  party,  in  the  western  portion  of  tlie  empire 
and  thus  the  Greeks  were  enabled  to  secure  a  pre- 
dominancy in  the  Christian  church.   The  imperial 

j)reju(lices  of  Constautine  appear  to  have  concealed 
from  him  this  fact ;  and  he  seems  never  to  have 
perceived,  that  the  cause  of  the  Christian  church  and 
the  Greek  nation  were  already  closely  interwoyen, 
unless  his  inclination  to  Arianism,  in  his  latter  days, 
is  to  be  attributed  to  a  wish  to  suppress  the  national 
spirit,  which  began  to  display  itself  in  the  Eastern 
church.  The  policy  of  circumscribing  the  power  of 
orthodoxy,  as  too  closely  connected  with  national 
feelings,  was  more  openly  followed  by  Constantius. 

The  numbers  of  the  Christians  in  the  Roman 
empire,  at  the  time  of  the  first  general  council  of  the 
Christian  church  at  Nice,  is  a  subject  of  great 
importance  towards  aft'urding  a  just  estimation  of 
many  historical  facts.  If  the  conjecture  be  correct, 
that  the  Christians,  at  the  time  of  Constantine's 
conversion,  hardly  amounted  to  a  twelfth,  and  per- 
haps did  not  exceed  a  tw^tieth  part  of  the  popula* 
tk>n  of  the  empire,  this  would  certainly  afford  the 
strongest  proof  of  the  admirable  civil  organization 
by  which  they  were  united.*  But  this  can  hardly 
be  considered  possible,  when  applied  to  the  eastern 
provinces  of  the  empire,  and  is  certainly  incorrect, 
with  regard  to  the  €rreek  cities.  It  seems  esta- 
blished by  the  rescript  of  Maximin,  and  by  the 
testimony  of  the  martyr  Lucianus, — supported  aa 
these  are  l)y  a  mass  of  collateral  evidence,  — 
that  the  Christians  formed,  throughout  the  East, 
the  majority  of  the  middling  classes  of  Greek 
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society.  *  Still  history  affords  few  facts  which 
supply  a  fair  criterion,  to  estimate  the  numbers, 
or  strength,  of  either  the  Christian  or  pagan 
population  generally,  throughout  the  empire.  The 
imperial  authority,  supported  by  the  army,  which  was 
equally  destitute  of  religion  and  nationality,  was 
powerful  enou^^li  to  oppress  or  persecute  either 
party,  according  to  the  personal  disposition  of  the 
emperor.  There  were  Christians  who  endeavoured 
to  excite  Constantius  to  persecute  the  pagans,  and 
to  seize  the  wealth  which  their  temples  oontained.f 
Constantino  had  found  himself  stronpr  enough  to 
carry  off  the  gold  and  silver  statues  and  ornaments 
from  many  temples ;  but,  as  this  was  done  with  the 
sanction  and  assistance  of  the  Christian  population 
where  it  occurred,  it  seems  probable^  tliat  it  only 
ha])pened  in  those  places  where  the  whole  commu- 
nity, or  at  least  the  eori)oration  possessing  the  legal 
control  over  the  temporal  concerns  of  these,  had 
embraced  Christianity.}:  In  any  other  case,  the  fact 
would  be  too  strongly  at  variance  with  the  systematic 
toleration  of  Constantino's  reign. 

The  pagan  Julian  was  strongly  incited  to  per- 
secute the  Christians  by  the  more  fenatical  of  the 
pagans;  nor  did  he  himself  ever  ap})ear  to  doubt, 
that  his  power  was  sufficient  to  have  commenced  a 
persecution;  and,  consequently,  he  takes  credit  to 
himself,  in  his  writings,  for  the  principles  of  tolera- 
tion which  he  adopted.^   The  attempt  of  Julian  to 

•  Milnian,  however,  doubts  the  fact  of  the  Giristians  forming  a  majority 
of  tho  population  in  tlie  East. — UUtonf  of  ChristiaHitiff  vol.  ii.  p.  21,  Paris  cd. 

f  Bboonov,  {.  149.  t  EmiMiia,  LaHid.  Comi.  e.  8. 

8  JoLUNi,  Epift.  41,  p.  98.  Bbvonot  gives  a  clear  and  fair  v\cw  of  the 
tolerant  poUfljr  of  JoIuui'b  reign.— JETMtoIrt  di  ia  Da^ctiom  dm  FagemUmt  4» 
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re-establish  paganism  was,  however,  a  verj  unstates- 
maiilike  proceeding,  and  exhibited  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  rapidly  ap])roaching  dissolution  of  the 

old  religion.  Julian  was  an  enthusiast ;  and  he  was 
so  far  carried  away  by  his  ardour,  as  to  desin.^  the 
restoration  of  ceremonies  and  usages  long  consigned 
to  oblivion,  and  ridiculous  in  the  eyes  of  his  pagan 
contemporaries.  In  the  East,  he  accelerated  the  ruin 
of  the  cause  which  he  espoused.  His  own  acquain- 
tance with  ])aganism  had  been  gained  chiefly  from 
books,  and  from  tlie  lessons  of  philosophers ;  for  he 
had  long  been  compelled  to  conform  to  Christianity, 
and  to  acquire  his  knowledge  of  paganism  only  by 
stealth.  When  he  acted  the  Pontifex  Maxlmus, 
according  to  the  written  instructions  of  the  old 
ceremonial,  he  was  looked  upon  as  the  pedantic 
reviver  of  an  antiquated  ceremony.  The  religion, 
too,  which  he  had  studied,  was  that  of  the  ancient 
Greeks,— a  system  of  belief  which  had  irrevocably 
passed  away.  With  the  conservative  pagan  party 
of  Bome^  he  never  formed  any  alliance.  The  fiincy 
of  Julian  to  restore  Hellenism,  and  to  call  himself  a 
Greek,  was,  therefore,  regarded  1)y  all  parties  in  the 
empire  as  an  imperial  folly.  Nothing  but  princely 
ignorance  of  the  state  of  opinion*  in  his  age,  could 
have  induced  Julian  to  endeavour  to  awaken  the 
national  feelmgs  of  the  Greeks  in  favour  of  pagan- 
ism, in  order  to  oppose  them  to  Christianity,  for 
their  nationality  was  now  engaged  in  the  Christian 
cause.  Tliis  mistaken  notion  of  the  eiiipcrur  was 
seen  by  the  Romans,  and  made  a  strong  impression 
on  the  historians  of  Julian's  reign.  They  have  all 
condemned  his  superstition ;  for  such,  in  their  eyes. 
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his  fanatic  inutatiou  of  antiquated  Hellenic  usages 
appeared  to  be.* 


SECmON  IV.  — THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH  BECAME  IDEN- 
TIFIED WITH  THE  GREEK  NATION. 

When  Constantine  embraced  Christianity,  he 
allowed  paganism  to  remain  the  established  religion 
of  the  state,  and  left  the  pagans  in  the  possession  of 
all  their  privileges.    The  principle  of  toleration  was 

received  a.s  a  political  maxim  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, and  it  contiuued,  with  little  interruption,  to 
be  so,  until  the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  who 
midertook  to  abolish  paganism  by  legislative  enact- 
ments. The  Christian  emperors  continued,  until 
the  reign  of  (^ratian,  to  bear  the  title  of  Pontifez 
Maximiis,  and  to  act  as  the  political  head  of  the 
pagan  religion.  This  j)olitic.al  supremacy  of  the 
emperor  over  the  pagan  priesthood,  was  applied  also 
to  the  Christian  church ;  and  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantine, the  imperial  power  over  the  external  and 
civil  affiiirs  of  the  church  was  fully  admitted  by  the 
whole  Christian  clergy.  The  respect  which  Constan- 
tine shewed  to  the  ministers  of  Christiaiiitv,  never 
induced  him  to  overlook  this  supremacy.  Even  in 
the  general  council  of  Nice^  the  assembled  deigy 
would  not  proceed  to  transact  any  business  unto 
the  emperor  had  taken  his  seat,  and  authorised 
them  to  proceed.  All  Coustantine's  grants  to  the 
church  were  regarded  as  marks  of  imperial  favour ; 

*  Amiuinm  MiiCBLLUitn,  xzT.  4.  AuBSLtvt  Viciob.  J^nt.  EmrMnin. 
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and  he  coimideied  himself  entitled  to  resmne  them» 
and  transfer  them  to  the  Arians.  During  the 
Arian  reigns  of  Constantins  and  Valens,  the  power 

of  the  state  over  the  church  was  still  more  maui- 
fest* 

From  the  death  of  Constantine,  until  the  acces- 
sion of  Theodosius  the  Great,  a  period  of  thirty 
years  elapsed,  during  which  Christianity,  though  the 
religion  of  the  emperors,  and  of  a  nimierous  hody  of 

their  subjects,  was  not  the  established  religion  of 
the  state.  In  the  western  provinces,  paganism  was 
still  predominant;  and  even  in  those  which  had 
embraced  Christianity,  the  Christian  party  was 
weakened  by  being  diidded  into  rival  sects.  The 
Arians  and  orthodox  regarded  one  another  with 
almost  as  much  hostility  as  they  did  the  pagans. 
During  this  period,  the  orthodox  clergy  were 
placed  in  a  state  of  probation,  which  powerfully 
contributed  towards  connecting  their  interests 
and  feelings  with  those  of  the  Greek  population. 
Gonstantine  had  determined  to  organize  the  Chris- 
tian church,  withhi  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
empire,  precisely  in  the  same  manner  as  the  civil 
government.  The  object  of  this  arrangement,  was 
to  render  the  church  completely  subservient  to  the 
imperial  administration,  and  to  break,  as  much  as 
possible,  its  connection  with  the  people.  For  this 
purpose,  the  higher  ecclesiastical  charges  were 
rendered  independent  of  public  opinion.  The 
wealth  and  temporal  power,  which  the  clergy 
suddenly  attained  by  the  fiEivour  of  Constantino 

*  Eromos,  De  tUa  Caulant.  Ma§.  w,  84. 
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soon  produce<l  the  usual  effects  of  sudden  riches 
and  irresponsible  authority,  in  corrupting  the  minds 
of  nion.  The  disputes  relating  to  the  Arian  heresy 
were  imbittered  by  the  eagerness  of  the  clergy  to 
possess  the  richest  episcopal  sees;  and  their  con- 
flicts became  so  scandalous,  that  they  were  rendered 
a  subject  of  popular  satire  in  places  of  public 
amusement.*  The  favour  she\vii  by  the  Arian 
emperors  to  their  own  party,  proved  ultimately 
beneficial  to  the  orthodox  deigy.  The  Roman 
empire  was  still  nominally  pagan,  the  Roman 
emperors  were  avowedly  Arian,  and  the  Greeks 
felt  little  disposed  to  sympathize  with  the  tradi- 
tional superstitions  of  their  conquerors,  or  the  per- 
sonal opinions  of  their  masters.  During  this  period, 
therefore,  they  listened  with  redoubled  attention  to 
the  doctrines  of  the  orthodox  deigy,  and  from  this 
time  the  Greek  nation,  and  the  orthodox  church, 
became  closely  identified. 

The  orthodox  teachers  of  the  Gospel,  driven  from 
the  ecclesiastical  preferments  which  depended  on 
court  favour,  and  deserted  by  the  ambitious  and 
worldly-minded  deigy,  cultivated  those  virtues,  and 
pursued  that  line  of  conduct^  which  had  endeared 
the  earlier  preachers  of  Christianity  to  their  flocks. 
The  old  popular  organization  of  the  church  was 
preserved,  and  more  completely  amalgamated  with 
the  municipal  and  communal  constitution  of  the 
Greek  nation.  The  people  took  part  in  the  election 
of  their  spiritual  pastors,  and  influenced  the  choice 
of  their  bisho^ys.    The  national,  as  well  as  the 


*  EuMBivB,  J)e  vita  CoiutaM.  Mag,  L  ti*  61. 
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religious,  sentiments  of  the  Greeks,  were  called 
into  action,  and  provincial  synods  were  held  for  the 
purpose  of  defending  the  orthodox  priesthood 
against  the  imperial  and  Arian  administration. 
The  miyority  of  the  orthodox  congregations  were 
Greek*  and  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  ortho- 
dox clergy.  Lathi  was  the  language  of  the  court 
and  of  the  heretics.  Many  circumstances,  therefore, 
combined  to  consolidate  the  connection  fonned,  at 
this  time,  between  the  orthodox  church*  and  the 
Greek  population*  throughout  the  eastern  provinces 
of  the  empire;  while  some  of  these  circumstances 
tended  more  particularly  to  connect  the  clergy  with 
the  educated  Greeks,  and  to  give  to  the  orthodox 
church  the  cliaracter  of  a  national  institution. 

In  ancient  Hellas  and  the  Pelopouuesus,  paganism 
was  still  far  from  being  extinct,  or,  at  least,  as 
was  not  unfrequently  the  case,  the  people,  without 
earing  much  about  the  ancient  religion,  persisted 
in  celebrating,  with  some  enthusiasm,  the  rites  and 
festivals  consecrated  by  anti(iuity.*  Valentinian 
and  Valens  renewed  the  laws  which  had  been 
often  passed  against  various  pagan  rites ;  and  both 
of  these  emperors  encouraged  the  persecution  of 
those  who  were  accused  of  this  imaginary  crime. 
It  must  be  observed,  however,  that  these  accusa- 
tions were  generally  directed  against  weiiltliy 
individuals  ;  and,  on  the  whole,  they  appear  to  have 
been  dictated  by  the  old  imperial  maxim  of  filling 
the  treasury  by  confiscations,  rather  than  risking  the 
imposition  of  new  taxes.f   In  Greece^  the  ordinary 

•  Beuonot,  vol.  ii,  p.  1()2,  note  b. 

t  Ammiamus  Makcellinus,  XXX*  1.  9.   Zosimus,  iv.  13. 
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ceremonies  of  paganism  often  bore  a  close  resem- 
blance to  the  prohibited  rites;  and  the  new  laws 
could  not  have  been  enforced  without  causing  a 
general  persecution  of  pa£;aiusm,  which  does  not 
appear  to  haye  been  the  object  of  the  emperors, 
llie  proconsol  of  Greece,  himself  a  pagan,  solicited 
the  emperor  Valens  to  exempt  bis  province  from 
the  operation  of  the  law;  and  so  tolerant  was  the 
Romun  iidministration,  when  the  district  was  too 
poor  to  otter  a  rich  harvest  for  the  tisc,  that  Greece 
was  allowed  to  oontinae  to  celebrate  its  pagan 
festiyals.* 

Until  this  period,  the  temples  had  generally 

preserved  all  their  property  and  revenues  admini'^ 
Rtered  by  private  individuals,  and  drawn  from 
souFces  unconnected  with  the  public  treasury.  The 
rapid  destruction  of  the  temples,  which  took  place 
after  the  reign  of  Valens,  must  have  been  caused, 
in  a  great  measure,  hj  the  conversion  of  those 
intrusted  with  their  care,  to  Christianity.  When 
the  heredituiy  priests  seized  the  revenues  of  the 
heathen  god  as  a  private  estate,  they  would  rejoice 
in  seeing  the  temple  fall  rapidly  to  ruin,  if  they 
did  not  dare  to  destroy  it  openly.  The  Emperor 
Gratian  first  laid  aside  the  title  of  Pontifex 
Maximus,  and  removed  the  altar  of  victory  from 
the  senate  house  of  Rome.  These  acts  were 
efiuiv.'dent  to  a  declaration,  that  paganism  was  no 
longer  the  acknowledged  religion  of  the  senate 
and  the  Roman  people.  It  was  Theodosius  the 
Great,  howiever,  who  finally  established  the  orthodox 

*  ZosiMUS,  iv.  3. 
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church  as  the  established  religion  of  the  empire; 
and  iu  the  East  he  succeeded  completely  in  nnitinpf 
the  Christian  church  with  the  imperial  administra- 
tion ;  but  in  the  West,  the  power  and  prejudices  of 
the  Roman  aristocracy  prevented  his  measures  from 
attaining  full  success. 

Theodosius,  in  rendering  Christianity  the  esta- 
blished   religion    of    the   empire,    increased  the 
administrative  and  judicial  authority  of  tlie  bishops ; 
and  the  Greeks  being  in  possession  of  the  orthodox 
church,  were  thus  raised  to  the  highest  social 
position  which  subjects  were  capable  of  attaining. 
The  Greek  bishop,  who  preserved  his  national 
language  and  customs,  was  now  the  equal  of  the 
governor  of  a  i)r()vince,  who  assumed  the  name  ^ 
and  language  of  a  Roman.    The  court,  as  well 
as  the  dvil   administration,  of  Theodosius  the 
Great,  continued  Roman;  and  the  influence  of 
the  Latui  clergy,  and  particularly  of  St  Ambrose, 
prevented  the  cause  of  the  Greek  clergy  from  be- 
coming completely  identified   with   the  imperial 
court.    The  power  now  conferred  on  the  clergy, 
supported  as  it  was  by  the  popular  origin  of  the 
priesthood,  by  the  feelings  of  brotherhood  which 
pervaded  ihe  Greek  churdi,  and  by  the  strong 
attachment  of  their  flocks,  was  generally  employed 
to  serve  and  protect  the  people,  and  often  suc- 
ceeded in  tempering  the  unlimited  despotism  of 
the  imperial  authority.    The  clergy  began  to  form 
a  part  of  the  state.   A  popular  bishop  could  hardly 
be  removed  from  his  diocese,  without  the  govern- 
ment's incurring  as  much  danger  as  it  formerly 
encountered   in   separating   a   successful  general 
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from  his  amijy  The  difficulties  which  the  emperor 
Gonstantiiie  met  with,  in  removing  St  Athajuwius 
from  the  see  of  -Alexandria,  and  the  necessity  he 

was  under  of  obtaining  his  oondemnatiou  in  a 
general  council,  shew  that  the  church  already 
possessed  the  power  of  defending  its  members ;  and 
that  a  power  had  arisen  ^diich  legally  restrained  the 
arbitrary  will  of  the  emperor.  Still,  it  must  not  be 
supposed  that  bishops  had  yet  acquired  the  privilege 
of  being  tried  only  by  their  peei-s.  The  emperor  was 
considered  the  supreme  judge  in  ecclesiastical,  as 
well  as  in  civil  matters,  and  the  council  of  Sardica 
was  satisfied  with  petitioning  for  liberty  of  con- 
science, and  freedom  from  the  oppression  of  the 
,  civil  magistrate.* 

Tliough  the  good  effects  of  Christianity,  on  the 
moral  and  political  condition  of  the  ancient  world, 
have  never  been  called  in  question,  historians  have, 
nevertheless,  more  than  once  reproached  the 
Christian  religion  with  accelerating  the  decline  of 
the  Roman  empire.  A  careful  comparison  of  the 
progress  of  society  in  the  eastern  and  western 
provinces,  must  lead  to  a  diftVrtiit  conclusion. 
It  appears  certain,  that  tlie  Latin  j)rovinces  were 
ruined  by  the  strong  attachment  of  the  aristocracy 
of  liome  to  the  generally  forsaken  superstitions  of 
paganism ;  as,  indeed,  there  can  be  veiy  little  doubt 
that  the  eastern  provinces  were  saved  by  the  unity 
with  which  all  ranks  embraced  Christianity.  In  the 
western  empire,  the  people,  the  Iloman  aristocracy, 

*  A.  D.  347.  The  "  Const.uiiiuus non  ftusus est de  causa  episcopi  judicare/' 
ia  an  idle  phrase  of  St  Au^'u.>une.  Miuiar's  J7uf.  of  CkrvfL  roL  tt.  p.  8S, 
397.  Pteiaed.  GnI.  TMot.  svi.  2. 19. 
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and  the  imperial  administration,  formed  three 
separate  sections  of  society,  unconnected  either  by 
religious  opinion  or  national  feelings ;  and  each  was 
ready  to  enter  into  alliances  with  armed  bands  in  the 
empire,  in  order  to  gratify  their  respective  interests, 
prejudices,  or  passions.  The  consequence  of  this 
state  of  things  was,  tliat  Rome  and  the  western 
empire,  in  spite  of  their  wealth  and  population,  were 
easily  conquered  by  comparatively  feeble  enemies; 
while  Constantinople  with  all  its  original  wealmess, 
beat  back  both  the  Groths  and  the  Huns,  in  the 
plenitude  of  tiieir  power,  in  consequence  of  the 
union  which  Christianity  inspired.  Rome  fell  be- 
cause the  senate  and  the  Roman  people  clung  too 
long  to  its  ancient  institutions — forsaken  by  the 
great  body  of  the  population,  and  persecuted  by  the 
government ;  while  Greece  escaped  destruction,  and 
again  revived,  because  she  modified  her  political 
and  religious  institutions  in  conformity  with  the 
opinions  of  her  inhabitants,  and  with  the  policy  of 
her  government.  The  popular  element  in  the  social 
oiganization  of  the  Greek  people,  by  its  alliance  '. 
with  Christianity,  conferred  the  energy  which  saved 
the  eastern  empire ;  the  disunion  of  the  pagans  and 
Christians,  and  the  disorder  in  the  administration  ' 
flowing  firom  this  disunion,  ruined  the  western. 
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SECTION   V.  fONlHTION   (iK  THE  GREEK  POPULATION 

OF  THE  EllPIAE  F&OM  THE  REIGN  OF  CONSTANTINE 
TO  THAT  OF  THE0D0SIU8  THE  GREAT. 

The  establishment  of  a  second  capital  at  Oon- 

stantinoplo,  has  generally  been  considered  a  severe 
blow  to  the  Roman  eini)ire  ;  but,  tVuin  the  time  of 
Diocletian,  Rome  had  ceased  to  be  the  residence  of 
the  emperors.  Various  motives  induced  the  sove- 
reigns of  the  empire  to  avoid  Rome ;  the  power  and 
influence  of  the  Roman  senate  circumscribed  their 
anthoritv:  the  turbulenee  and  numbers  of  the 
people  rendered  even  their  |)ers()ns  insecure ;  while 
the  immense  revenues  required  for  donatives  to  the 
pretorian  guards,  and  for  the  distributions  of  provi- 
sions to  the  citizens^  formed  a  heavy  burden  to  the 
imperial  treasury.  When  the  emperor,  therefore, 
by  becomin<r  a  Christian,  was  placed  in  ])ersonal 
opposition  to  the  Honum  senate,  there  could  be  no 
longer  any  doubt,  that  Rome  would  have  proved  a 
very  unsuitable  residence  for  the  Christian  court. 
Constantino  was  compeUed  to  choose  a  new  capital 
for  the  empire;  and  in  doin^if  so  he  chose  wisely. 
His  selection  of  Bvzantium  was,  it  is  true,  deter- 
mined  ))y  reasons  connected  with  the  imperial 
administration,  without  anv  reference  to  the  iniiu- 
ence  which  his  choice  might  have  on  the  prosperity 
of  his  subjects.  Its  first  effect  was  to  preserve  the 
unity  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  Roman  empire 
had,  for  some  time  previous  to  the  reign  of  Con- 
stant ine,  given  strong  proofs  of  a  tendency  to 
separate  into  a  number  of  small  states.    The  ncces- 
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mty  of  the  personal  control  of  the  sovereign  over 
the  executive  power,  in  the  provinces,  was  so  great, 
that  Constantino  himself,  who  had  done  all  he  could 

to  complete  the  concentration  of  the  f^cneral 
government,  tliou^^ht  it  necessary  to  divide  the 
executive  administration  of  the  empire  among  his 
&mily  at  his  death.  The  union  effected  by  the 
centralizing  of  the  management  of  the  armj, 
and  the  civil  and  judicial  authority,  prevented  the 
division  of  the  executive  from  partitionin":  the 
empire,  until  the  feelin<^  of  the  popuLation  of  the 
East  and  the  West  became  completely  adverse. 

The  foundation  of  Constantinople  was  the  par- 
ticular act  which  secured  the  integrity  of  the 
eastern  provinces,  and  prevented  their  separating 
into  a  number  of  independent  states.  It  is  true,  that 
the  transferrinp:  of  the  administration  of  the  I^ast 
more  completely  into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks,  roused 
the  nationality  of  the  Syrians  and  Egyptians  into 
activity, — an  activity,  however,  which  seemed  to 
present  no  danger  to  the  empire.  The  establishment 
of  the  seat  of  government  at  Constantinople  enabled 
the  emperors  to  destroy  many  abuses,  and  effect 
numerous  reforms,  which  recruited  the  resources,  and 
revived  the  strength,  of  the  eastern  portion  of  the 
empue.  The  East^  by  its  superior  vitality,  repulsed 
all  those  hordes  of  barbarians  who  ultimately  sub- 
dued the  West. 

Societv  underwent  some  modifications  in  the  East, 
in  consequence  of  the  change  of  the  capital.  It 
acquired  a  more  settled  and  stationary  form.  Before 
the  reign  of  Constantino,  ambition  had  been  the 
leading  feature  of  the  Roman  state.   Every  body 
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was  striving  for  official  rauk;  aud  the  facilities  of 
ascending  the  throne,  or  arriving  at  the  highest 
dignities,  were  indefinitely  multiplied  by  the  rapid 
succession  of  emperors.  Constantine,  in  giving  to  the 
government  the  form  of  a  regular  monarchy,  intro- 
duced the  hereditary  ])rinoiple  into  society  ;  and  as 
ambition  could  no  longer  be  gratilied  with  the  same 
ease  as  formerly,  avarice^  or  rather  rapacity,  became 
the  characteristic  feature  of  the  ruling  classes. 
This  avarice  soon  caused  the  venality  of  justice. 
The  middling  classes,  already  sinking  under  the 
general  anarchy,  and  the  fiscal  op}>ressi(ni  of  the 
empire,  were  now  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the 
aristocracy,  and  property  became  even  more  inse- 
cure than  formerly. 

The  condition  of  Greece  had,  nevertheless,  im- 
proved considerably  in  the  interval  which  had 
elaj)sed  between  the  invasion  of  the  Goths  in  the 
reign  of  Gallieuus  and  the  time  of  Constantine. 
Histoiy,  it  is  true,  supplies  only  a  few  scattered 
incidents  from  which  the  fiust  of  this  improvement 
can  be  inferred;  but  the  gradual  progress  of  the 
amelioration  is  satisfactorily  (established.  When 
Constantino  and  Licinius  |>rej>ared  to  dispute  the 
sole  possession  of  the  empire,  they  assembled  two 
powerful  fleets,  both  of  which  were  composed  chiefly 
of  Greek  vessels.  The  armament  of  Constantino  con- 
sisted of  two  hundred  light  galleys  of  vrar,  and  two 
thousand  transports,  and  these  immense  naval  forces 
were  assembled  at  the  Piraeus.  This  selection  of  the 
Piraeus  as  a  naval  station,  indicates  that  it  was  no 
longer  in  the  desolate  condition  in  which  it  had  been 
seen  by  Pausanlas  in  the  second  centuiy,  and  it  shews 
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that  Athens  itself  had  recovered  from  whatever 
injury  it  had  sustained  horn,  the  Gothic  expedition. 
To  these  frequent  reconstructions  of  the  Greek  cities 
in  the  course  of  centuries,  almost  unnoticed  by 
history,  but  accompanied  by  more  than  one  flux  and 
reflux  of  prosperity,  we  are  to  attribute  the  disaj)- 
pearance  of  the  ininieuse  remains  of  ancient  build- 
ings and  walls  which  must  have  once  covered  the 
soil,  but  which  must  have  been  broken  up  on  these 
occasions  to  serve  as  materials  ibr  new  structures. 

The  fleet  of  Constantine  was  collected  among  the 
Europeans ;  that  of  Licinius,  which  consisted  of 
triremes,  was  Aimished  chiefly  by  the  Asiatic  and 
Lybian  Greeks.  The  number  of  the  Syrian  and 
Egyptuin  vessels  was  comparatively  smaller  than 
would  have  been  the  case  two  centiuies  earlier.  It 
appears,  therefore,  that  the  commerce  of  the  Medi- 
terranean had  returned  into  the  hands  of  tlie  Cireeks. 
The  trade  of  central  Asia,  which  took  the  route  of 
the  Black  Sea,  had  increased  in  consequence  of  the 
insecure  state  of  the  Red  Sea,  Egypt,  and  Syria, 
and  bad  given  an  impulse  to  Greek  industry. 

The  canning  trade  of  Western  Europe  was  again 
fallinir  into  Greek  hands.  Athens,  as  tlie  capital  of  the 
old  Hellenic  population,  from  its  municipal  liberty 
and  flourishing  schools  of  learning,  was  rising  into 
importance.  Constantine  honoured  this  city  with 
marks  of  peculiar  favour,  which  were  conferred  cer- 
tainly from  a  regard  to  its  political  importance,  and 
not  from  any  admiration  of  the  studies  of  its  pagan 
philosophers.  He  not  only  ordered  an  annual  distri- 
bution of  grain  to  be  made  to  the  citizens  of  Athens, 
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from  the  iin))t'rial  roveiuics,  but  Ik*  accepted  the  title 
of  Strateirus  when  uflcred  bv  its  inhabitants. 

As  soon  as  Julian  had  assumed  tlie  j)ui  i)le  in  Gaul, 
and  marched  against  Constantius,  he  endeavoured  to 
gain  the  Greek  population  to  his  party*  by  flattering 
their  national  feelings;  and  he  strove  to  induce 
them  to  connect  their  cause  with  his  own,  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  Roman  government  of  Constantius. 
He  seems,  in  general,  to  have  been  received  with 
favour  by  the  Greeks,  though  his  aversion  to  Chris- 
tianity must  have  excited  some  opposition.  Unless 
the  G^reek  population  in  Europe  had  greatly  increased 
in  wealth  and  influeuce,  dnrini^  the  j>receding  century, 
it  could  hardly  have  entered  into  the  plans  of  Julian 
to  take  the  prominent  measures  which  he  adopted 
to  secure  their  support.  He  addressed  letters  to  the 
municipalities  of  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Lacedaemon, 
in  order  to  persuade  these  cities  to  join  his  cause. 
The  letter  to  the  Athenians  has  been  ])reserved,  and 
is  a  carefully  prej)ared  i)olitical  manifesto,  ex})laining 
the  grievances  which  compelled  him  to  assume  the 
purple.  Athens,  Corinth,  and  Laoedemon,  could 
not  have  been  insignificant  towns,  otherwise  Julian 
would  only  have  rendered  his  cause  ridiculous  by  ad- 
dressing them  at  such  a  critical  moment ;  and  though 
possibly  ignorant  of  the  state  of  religious  feeling 
in  the  popular  mind,  he  must  have  been  too  well 
acquainted  with  the  statistics  of  the  empire,  to 
commit  any  error  of  this  kind,  in  public  business. 
It  may  also  be  observed,  that  the  care  with  which 
history  has  recorded  the  lavages  caused  in  Greece 
by  earthquakes,  during  the  reigns  of  Valentiuiau  and 
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A'ah 'US,  affords  conclusive  testimony  of  the  importance 
then  attached  to  the  weli-beiug  of  the  Greek  popu- 
lation.* 

The  ravages  committed  bj  the  Goths,  m  the 
provinces  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Danube, 

must  have  turned,  for  a  short  time,  to  the  profit  of  \ 
Greece.  Thouijh  some  bands  of  tlie  barbarians  often 
pushed  their  incursions  into  Macedonia  and  Thessaly, 
still  Greece  generally  served  as  a  place  of  retreat  for 
the  wealthy  inhabitants  of  the  invaded  districts.f 
When  Theodosius,  therefore,  subdued  the  Croths,  the 
Greek  provinces,  both  in  Euro})e  and  Asia,  were 
among  the  most  flourisliinnf  jiortions  of  the  empire; 
and  the  Greek  population,  as  a  body,  was,  without 
question,  the  most  numerous  and  best  organized  part 
of  the  emperor's  subjects ;  property,  in  short,  was  no 
where  so  secure  as  among  the  Greeks. 

The  rai)acity  of  the  imperial  government  had, 
however,  undergone  no  diminution;  and  the  weight 
of  taxation  was  still  compelling  the  people  every 
where  to  encroach  on  the  capital  accumulated  by 
former  ages,  and  to  abstain  from  all  investments, 
which  only  promised  a  distant  remuneration.t  The 
influx  into  Greece  of  a  great  amount  of  wealth  from 
the  ruined  provinces  of  the  North,  and  the  profits  of 
a  change  in  the  direction  of  trade,  were  temporary 
causes  of  prosperity,  and  could  only  render  the 
burden  of  the  public  taxes  lighter  for  one  or  two 

*  AuHiAVVB  BiIabcell.  xxtL  10.   ZOSIHCS,  iv.  18. 
+  ZosiMi'S,  iv.  20.    Ei  NAPirs,  p.  51,  ed.  Bonn. 

t  1 1  is  needless  to  accumulate  proofs  of  the  nature  of  the  fiscal  adminis- 
tration of  this  period,  —  evcr^  page  of  hiBtory  offers  tliem.  Julian,  as  an 
amperor,  is  a  good  mlliority.  **  Rapwe  non  acdpere  aeiunt  agentes  in 
9eliin.*U.  Aw.  Mab.  xvi.  15. 
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generations.  The  imperial  treasury  was  sure  ulti- 
mately to  absorb  the  whole  of  these  accidental 
supplies.  It  was,  indeed,  only  in  the  ancient  seats  of 
the  Hellenic  race  that  any  signs  of  prosperity  were 
visible;  for  in  Syria,  £gypt,  and  Cyrene,  the  Greek 
population  displayed  evident  proofe  that  they  were 
suffering  in  the  general  decline  of  the  enij)ire. 
Their  number  was  gradually  diminishing,  while  that 
of  the  Arab  inhabitants  of  these  countries  was 
gaining  ground.  Civilization  was  sinking  to  the 
level  of  Arabian  society.  In  Asia,  the  Greeks 
received  a  blow  from  which  the  population  never 
recovered.  Jovian,  by  his  treaty  with  Sapor  the 
Second,  ceded  to  Persia  the  five  })r()vinces  of  Arza- 
nene,  Mexoene,  Zabdicene,  Rehimene,  and  Corduene^ 
and  the  Roman  colonies  of  Nisibis  and  Zanzara  in 
Mesopotamia.  As  Sapor  was  a  fierce  persecutor  of 
the  Christians,  the  whole  Greek  population  of  these 
districts  was  obliged  to  emigrate.  The  power  of 
the  Persian  empire,  and  its  bigoted  attachment  to 
the  Magian  worship,  never  allowed  the  Greeks  to 
recover  their  former  station;  and,  from  this  time, 
the  natives  acquired  the  complete  ascendancy  over 
the  Greeks  in  all  the  country  beyond  the  Euphrates. 
Tlie  bigoted  nature  of  the  Persian  government, 
at  this  time,  is  not  to  be  overlo(>kcMl.  in  estimating 
the  various  causes  which  drove  the  trade  of  India 
through  the  northern  regions  of  Asia,  to  the  shores 
of  the  Bhick  Sea. 
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8£CTI0N  VI.  —  COMMUNICATIONS  OF  THE  GREEKS  WITH 
COUNTRIES  BEYOND  THE  BOUNDS  OP  THE  ROMAN 
EMPIRE. 

It  would  be  a  depressing  notion,  were  it  to  be 
admitted,  that  the  general  degradation  of  mankind, 
after  the  time  of  the  Antoniues,  was  the  effect  of 
some  inherent  principle  of  decay*  proceeding  from 
an  ine^table  state  of  exhaustion  in  the  condition  of 
a  highly  ciyilized  society;  that  a  moral  deficiency 
produced  incurable  corruption,  and  rendered  good 
government  inipracticaljle ;  that  these  evils  were 
irremediable,  even  by  the  influence  of  Christianity ; 
and,  in  shorty  that  the  destruction  of  all  the  elements 
of  the  Roman  world,  was  necessary  for  the  regene- 
ration of  the  social  as  well  as  the  political  system. 
But  there  is  happily  no  ground  for  any  such  opinion. 
Tlie  evils  of  society  were  pro«luced  by  the  injustice 
and  oppression  of  the  Roman  government,  and  that 
government  was  unfortunately  too  powerful  to  enable 
the  people  to  force  it  to  reform  its  conduct.  After 
the  Roman  authority  was  destroyed,  similar  causes 
produced  the  same  effects  ;  and  the  revival  of  civiliza- 
tion commenced  only,  when  the  })eople  had  ae<iuired 
power  sufficient  to  enforce  a  respect  for  public 
opinion.  History  has  fortunately  preserved  some 
scanty  memorials  of  a  Greek  population  living  beyond 
the  bounds  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  afford  the 
means  of  estimating  the  effects  of  political  causes,  in 
modifying  the  character  of  the  Greek  nation.  The 
flourishing  condition  of  the  independent  Greek  city 
of  Cherson,  in  Tauris,  furnishes  ample  testimony  that 
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tlu"  state  of  >soci(*ty  uinon^  the  (i reeks  admitted  of 
the  existence  of  all  those  virtues,  and  of  the  exercise 
of  all  that  enei)gy,  which  are  necessary  to  support 
independence. 

The  city  of  Cherson  had  recovered  the  independence 
which  it  had  lost,  by  the  conquests  of  the  kings  of 
Pontns,'in  consequence  of  having  Innm  achnitted  by 
the  Romans  to  the  rank  of  an  ally,  and  being,  from 
its  distance  and  isolated  situation,  beyond  the  con- 
trol of  any  Roman  ma^strates.*  It  preserved  the 
republican  form  of  government  of  the  Greek  states, 
and  contrived  to  defend  its  freedom  for  centuries, 
against  the  ambition  of  the  kings  of  Bospliorus, 
and  the  attacks  of  thi'  neighbouring  CJoths.  The 
wealth  and  power  of  Cherson  depended  on  its  com- 
merce, and  this  commerce  flourished  under  institu- 
tions which  guaranteed  the  rights  of  property.  The 
Emperor  C(mstantine,  in  his  Gothic  wars,  did  not 
disdain  to  (U'mand  the  aid  <d'  this  little  state;  and  he 
acknowledged,  with  gratitude,  the  great  assistance 
which  the  Roman  empire  had  derived'  from  the 
militaiy  forces  of  the  Ghersonites,  No  history  could 
present  more  instructive  lessons  than  that  of  the 
Greek  colonies  in  the  Tauric  Chei*sonesus,  during 
the  decline  of  the  empire,  and  it  is  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  none  exists.  About  three  hundred 
and  fifty  years  before  the  Christian  era,  the  kingdom 
of  the  Cimmerian  Bosphorus,  one  of  these  Greek  colo- 
nies, was  in  a  flourishing  agricultiml  condition ;  and 
its  monarch  ha<l  been  enabled  to  prevent  a  famine 
at  Athens,  by  supplying  that  city  with  two  millious 

*  Chotioii  was 'm  abort  diitenee  to  tbe  wwl  of  Uie  modoni  SevaMopol. 
flee  QiBBOVyiii.  125,  and  Plirt,  Hiti,  Nat*  Ub.  It.  c  26. 
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bubiiels  of  wheat  in  a  single  season.*  In  the  course 
of  a  thousand  years,  all  had  changed  around:  the 
declining  population  of  the  south  had  enabled  the 
rude  people  of  the  north  and  east  to  crush  all 
industry  beyond  the  walls  of  the  Grecian  cities ;  but 
these  cities,  even  in  this  altered  world,  preserved 
their  liberty  and  industry.  The  fertile  fields,  which 
had  fed  the  Athenians  and  the  islanders  of  the 
Archipelago,  were  oonyerted  into  pasturage  for  the 
droves  of  cattle  of  the  Goths ;  but  the  commerce  of 
the  Chersonites,  still  supplied  them  with  w^ealth  to 
import  their  corn,  oil,  and  wine,  from  the  provinces 
of  the  Byzantine  emjitre. 

The  commercial  Greeks  of  the  empire  began  now 
to  feel,  that  there  were  countries  in  which  they 
conld  live  and  prosper,  beyond  the  power  of  the 
Roman  administration.  Christianity  had  penetratcMl 
far  into  the  East,  and  Christians  were  every  where 
united  by  the  closest  ties.  The  speculations  of  trade 
began  to  occupy  a  more  important  place  in  society, 
while  the  enormous  riches  of  the  Roman  nobility  was 
now  nearly  annihilated  by  confiscations,  and  trade 
carried  many  Greeks  of  education  among  a  variety 
of  people,  little  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  civiliza- 
tion, and  suq)assing  them  in  wealth.  It  was 
impossible  for  these  travellers  to  avoid  examining 
the  conduct  of  the  imperial  administration,  with  the 
critical  eye  of  men  who  had  viewed  various  countries, 
and  weighed  the  merits  of  different  systems  of  fiscal 
government.  For  them,  therefore,  oppression  had 
certain  limits,  from  which,  when  transgressed,  they 
would  have  escaped  by  transporting  themselves  and 

*  Bowkb's  FuMitf  EtMMm^  o/Athenf,  1. 121. 
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their  fortunes  beyond  the  reaeh  of  the  inii)erial  tax- 
gatlierers.  The  iuhabitauts  of  the  western  empire 
could  entertain  no  similar  hope  of  avoiding  op- 
pression. 

About  the  time  of  Constantino,  the  Greeks  carried 

on  an  extensive  commerce  with  the  northern  shores 
of  tlie  Bhick  Sea,  Armenia,  India,  Arabia,  and 
Ethiopia,  and  some  of  the  mercliants  carried  their 
adventures  as  fiur  as  Ceylon.  A  Greek  colony  had 
beenestablished  in  the  island  of  Socotra,  (Dioscorides,) 
in  the  time  of  the  Ptolemies,  as  a  station  for  the 
Indian  trade;  and  this  colony,  mixed  with  a  number 
of  Syrians,  ytill  continued  to  exist,  in  spite  of  the 
troubles  raised  by  the  Saracens  ou  the  northern 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  their  wars  with  the 
emperors,  particularly  with  Valens.*  The  travels 
of  the  philosopher  Metrodorus,  and  the  missionary 
labours  of  the  Indian  bishop  Theoj>hilus,  prove  the 
existence  of  a  reofular  intercoui-se  between  the 
empire,  and  1  ndia  and  Ethiopia,  l)y  the  waters  of  the 
Red  Sea.  The  curiosity  of  the  philosopher,  and  the 
enthusiasm  of  the  missionary,  were  excited  by  the 
reports  of  the  ordinary  traders ;  while  their  enterprises 
were  every  where  facilitated  by  the  mercantile 
speculations  of  a  ren^idar  traftic.  Feelings  of  religion 
at  this  time,  extended  the  efibrts  of  the  Christians, 
and  opened  up  new  channels  for  commerce.  The 
kingdom  of  Ethiopia  was  converted  to  Christianity 

*  8ocR4t.      86.  SoMMM.  Em,  HkU  vi.  88.    The  IndiM  wen  in 

ancient  times  divided  into  tlic  Eatt  and  West,  according  to  tlicir  direction 
from  the  Straits  of  Habolmandol  ;  and  Etliiopia  is  often  called  India.  The 
inhabitants  of  Diobcurides  Bpuku  b/riac  in  the  middle  of  the  fuui'th  century*, 
and  Greek,  when  Tiatod  hj  Cbankaa  Indieopleaetos  in  tiie  aixth.  Lbbbap, 
Bk§oir$  du  Bm-Empirt,  1. 441,  with  tiie  notaa  of  SainMIartin. 
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by  two  Greek  slaves,  who  rose  to  the  highest 
dignities  in  the  state,  and  whose  influence  could 
not  fail  to  be  employed  in  fonning  new  means  of 
communication  with  the  heathens  in  the  south  of 

Africa,  and  assisting  the  Greek  traders,  as  well 
as  the  Christian  missionaries,  in  penetratino:  into 
countries  wliither  no  iiomau  had  ever  ventured. 


SECnON  VII.  EFFECT  OF  THE  SEPARATION  OP  THE 

KASIERN  AND  WESTERN  EMPIRES  ON  THE  GREEK 
NATION. 

The  separation  of  the  eastern  and  western 
portions  of  the  Roman  empire  into  two  independent 
states,  under  Arcadius  and  Honorius,  was  the  last 

step,  in  a  \nn<r  series  of  events,  which  sccinod  to 
secure  the  rc-estiiblislnneiit  of  the  independence  of 
the  Greek  nation.  The  interest  of  the  sovereigns 
of  the  eastern  empire  became  intimately  connected 
with  the  fortunes  of  their  Greek  subjects.  The 
Greek  language  began  to  be  generally  spoken  by 
the  court,  and  Greek  feelings  of  nationality  gra- 
dually made  their  way,  not  only  into  the  administra- 
tion  and  the  army»  but  even  into  the  family  of  the 
emperors.  The  numbers  of  the  Greek  population, 
in  the  eastern  empire,  gave  a  unity  of  feding  to  the 
inhabitants,  a  nationality  of  character  to  the  govern- 
ment, and  a  degree  of  power  to  the  Cln-istian 
church,  which  were  completely  wanting  in  the  ill- 
cemented  structure  of  the  West.  New  vigour 
seemed  on  the  point  of  being  infused  into  the 
imperial  govemment,  as  circumstances  strongly 
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impelled  the  emperors  to  ])articipate  in  the  feelings 
and  national  interests  of  their  subjects.  Nor  were 
these  hopes  entirely  delusive.  The  slow  and  majes- 
tic decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  arrested  in  the 

East;  and  a  sin^ilar  combination  of  events  liad 
occurred,  as  if  expressly  to  teach  the  historical 
lesson,  that  the  Roman  government  had  fallen, 
through  its  own  £&ults,  by  having  consumed  the 
capital  of  its  own  revenues,  and  not  from  any  exte- 
rior power — since  the  strength  of  the  barbarians 
had  only  been  sntHcicMit  to  occupy  the  deserts  which 
the  emperors  had  created. 

As  soon  as  the  eastern  empire  was  definitively 
sepaiAted  from  the  western,  the  popular  oiganizar 
tion  of  the  Greek  municipalities,  and  the  direct 
connection  of  the  body  of  the  people  with  the 
clertjy,  beofan  to  exercise  a  marked  inflneiice  on  the 
general  government.  Thou^di  the  imperial  admini- 
stration continued,  in  all  fiscal  matters,  to  maintain 
the  old  axiom,  that  the  people  were  the  serfs 
of  the  state;  yet  the  emperors,  from  the  want 
of  an  aristocracy,  whom  they  might  now  plunder, 
were  tlirown  back  on  tlie  immediate  sui)port 
of  the  people,  whose  good  will  could  not  be 
neglected  so  long  as  the  higher  dignitaries  of  the 
church  were  imbued  with  national  feelings.  It  is 
not  to  be  supposed,  that  in  the  general  decline  of  . 
the  em])ire,  any  disorganization  of  the  frame  of  eivil 
society  was  manifest  in  any  of  the  various  nations 
which  lived  under  the  Roman  government.  The 
numbers  of  the  population  had,  indeed,  every  where 
diminished,  but  no  convulsions  had  affected  the  ' 
moral  condition  of  the  people.    Domestic  virtue 
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was  by  no  nieaiis  rarer  tluiii  it  had  been  in  brighter 
periods  of  history.    The  even  tenor  of  life  flowed 
calmly  on,  in  a  great  portion  of  the  empire,  from 
generation  to  generation.    Philosophical  and  meta- 
physical speculations  had,  in  the  absence  of  the 
more  at'tive  pursuits  of  political  life,  been  the  chief 
occu[)ation  of  the  hi<^lier  orders ;  and  when  the 
Christian  religion  became  universal,   it  gradually 
directed  the  whole  attention  of  the  educated  to 
theological  questions.   These  studies  certainly  exer- 
cised a  fevourable  influence  on  the  general  morality 
of  iiKinkiud,  and  the  tone  of  society  was  cliarac- 
terized  by  a  purity  of  manners,  and  a  degree  of 
charitable  feeling,  which  have  probably  never  been 
surpassed.    Nothing  can  more  remarkably  display 
the  extent  to  which  the  principles  of  humanity  had 
penetrated,  than  the  writings  of  the  Emperor  Julian. 
In  the  fervour  ot"  his  ])apui  enthusiasm,  he  continu- 
ally borrows  Christian  sentiments  to  clothe  them  iu 
a  heathen  dress. 

The  complaints  made  by  the  people  of  the  oppress 
sion  of  the  public  administration,  was  now,  by  the 
common  consent  of  the  prince  and  people,  directed 
against  tlie  abuses  of  the  system,  by  the  revenue 
oHicers.  The  historians  of  this  period,  and  the 
decrees  of  the  emperors  themselves,  charge  these  - 
officers  with  producing  the  general  misery,  by  the 
trifling  peculations  which  they  committed;  but  no 
emperor  yet  thought  of  devoting  his  attention  to  a 
careful  reformation  of  the  system  which  allowed  such 
disorders.  The  indignation  of  the  emperor,  however, 
wlio  threatens  the  agents  of  the  treasury  with  death, 
if  they  indulge  in  extortion,  speaks  indirectly  in 
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favour  of  the  state  of  society,  in  which  the  vices  of 
the  admiuistiatiou  were  so  severely  felt  * 

An  aaecdote  often  illustrates  the  condition  of 
society  more  correctly  than  a  dissertation,  though 
there  is  always  some  danger  that  an  anecdote  has 
found  its  place  in  history,  from  the  singularity  of  the 
picture  which  it  presents.  The  one  now  selected, 
seems,  however,  interesting,  as  affording  a  faithful 
picture  of  general  manners,  and  as  giving  an  accurate 
view  of  the  most  prominent  defects  in  the  Roman 
administration.  Acyndinus»  the  prefect  of  the  Orient* 
enjoyed  the  reputation  of  an  able,  just,  and  severe 
governor.  lie  collected  the  public  revenues  with 
inflexible  justice,  but  with  a  sternness  which  must 
have  depopulated,  as  well  as  impoverished  his 
prefecture.  In  the  course  of  his  ordinary  adminis- 
tration, he  threatened  one  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Antioch,  already  in  prison,  with  death,  in  case  he 
should  fail  to  discharge,  within  a  fixed  tenn,  a 
debt  due  to  the  ini])erial  treasury.  His  power  was 
admitted,  and  his  habitual  attention  to  the  claims  of 
the  fisc,  gave  public  defeuilters  at  Antioch  no  hope 
of  escaping  with  any  punishment  short  of  slaveiy, 
which  was  civil  death.  The  prisoner  was  married 
to  a  beautiful  woman,  and  the  jiarties  were  united 
•  by  the  warmest  allection.  The  circumstances  of 
their  case,  and  their  situation  in  life,  excited  some 
attention.  A  man  of  great  wealth  offered  at  last  to 
pay  the  husband's  debt,  on  condition  that  he  should 
obtain  the  favours  of  his  beautiful  wife.  The  pro- 
])osul  excited  the  indignation  of  the  laily,  but  when 

*  OnL  Tlmdm,  i.  t  vii.  lib.  1 .   C««ent  j«m  none  rapaccs  officialtnm  nuumt, 
oeMn^  inqnun :  nam    moaiti  non  iiiwi^wln^  gladUa  prwddontur. 
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it  was  oommimicated  to  her  imprisoned  husband,  he 
thought  life  too  valuable  not  to  be  preserved  by 
such  a  sacrifice;  and  his  jirayers  had  more  efiect 

with  his  wife,  tlian  the  wealth  or  the  solicitations  of 
her  admirer.  The  libertine,  though  wealthy,  proved 
to  be  mean  and  avaricious,  and  contrived  to  cheat 
the  lady  with  a  bag  filled  with  sand  instead  of  gold. 
The  unfertunate  wife,  baffled  in  her  hopes  of  saving 
her  husband,  threw  herself  at  the  feet  of  the  Prefect 
Acvudinus,  to  whom  she  revealed  tlie  whole  of  the 
disfrraceful  transaction.  The  jirefect  was  deeply 
moved  by  the  evil  ejects  of  his  severity ;  and,  struck 
by  the  variety  of  crimes  which  he  had  caused, 
attempted  to  render  justice,  by  apportioning  a 
punishment  to  the  culprits,  suitable  to  the  nature  of 
the  offence  of  each.  As  the  penalty  of  his  own 
s(^verity,  he  condemned  himself  to  pay  the  debt  due 
to  the  imperial  treasury,  lie  sentenced  the  fraudu- 
lent seducer  to  transfer  to  the  injured  lady,  the  estate 
which  had  supplied  him  with  the  wealth  which  he 
had  so  infamously  employed.  The  debtor  was  im- 
mediately released — he  appeared  to  be  sufficiently 
punished  by  his  imprisonment  and  shame.* 

The  severity  of  the  revenue  laws,  and  the  arbi- 
trary power  of  the  prefects  in  matters  of  finance,  are 
well  represented  in  this  anecdote.  The  injury 
inflicted  on  society  by  a  provincial  administration  so 
constituted  must  have  been  incalculable.  Even  the 
justice  and  disintereste(hiess  of  such  a  i>refect  as 
Acyndinus,  required  to  be  called  into  action  by  extra- 
ordinary crimes,  and,  after  all,  virtues  such  as  his  could 
affi>rd  no  very  sure  guarantee  against  oppression. 

*  Lb  Bbav,  HidoUt  dm  Ba9-Empire,  i.  4 14,  imd  the  withoritiM  raCsmd  t(w 
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Ill  spite  of  the  great  jiropfress  which  Cliristianity 
had  made  in  all  classes,  there  still  existed,  iu  the 
East,  a  numerous  body  of  pagans  among  the  higher 
ranks  of  the  old  aristocracy,  who  maintained  several 
schools  of  philosophy,  in  which  a  species  of  alle- 
gorical  pantheism  was  the  religion  tanght.  The 
pure  morality  iiieulctited,  and  the  honourable  lives 
of  the  teachers  in  these  schools,  enabled  these 
philosophers  to  find  votaries  long  after  paganism 
might  be  considered  virtnally  extinct  as  a  national 
religion.  While  the  pagans  still  possessed  a  sncces- 
sion  of  distinguished  literary  characters,  a  consider- 
able ])ody  of  the  Christians  were  beginning  to 
proclaim  an  open  contem})t  of  all  learning  which 
was  not  contained  in  the  Scriptures.  This  &ct  is 
connected  with  the  increased  power  of  the  national 
feelings  in  all  the  provinces,  and  with  the  aversion 
of  the  natives  both  to  the  Roman  liuverunu'iit  and 
the  Greek  nation.  The  (ireeks  liavincf  lontr  l)een 
in  ])osse88ion  of  the  privileges  of  Roman  citizens, 
called  themselves  Romans,  and  applied,  in  Europe, 
the  name  of  Hellenes  exclusively  to  the  followers 
of  paganism ;  Christians  and  Hellenes,  consequently, 
became  distinctive  terms,  even  iu  Hellas  —  the 
name  which  («reece  still  preserved. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  notice,  that,  from  the  time 
of  Constantine^  the  two  great  principles  of  law  and 
religion  began  to  exert  a  ftvouroble  influence  on 
Greek  society,  by  their  effect  in  moderating  the 
despotic  power  of  the  imperial  administration,  in  its 
ordinary  comniuiiieations  with  the  people.  The  j 
lawyers  and  the  cleigy  acquired  a  tixed  position  iu 
the  states  based  on  their  organization  as  political 
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bodies ;  and  thus  the  branches  of  govermnent  with 
which  thej  were  connected^  were,  in  some  dctgree^ 
emancipated  from  arbitnury  changes,  and  approached 
a  *8y8tematic  or  constitional  form.    The  dispensar 

tion  of  justice,  though  it  remained  entirely  dependent 
on  the  executive  government,  was  })laced  in  the 
hands  of  a  distinct  class ;  and  as  the  law  required  a 
long  and  laborious  study,  its  administration  followed 
a  steady  and  invariable  course^  which  it  was  difficult 
for  any  other  branch  of  the  ezecntiye  to  intermpt. 
Tlie  lawyers  and  judges  formed  in  the  same  school, 
and  guided  by  the  same  written  mles,  were  placed 
under  the  influence  of  a  limited  public  opinion, 
which  at  least  insured  a  certain  degree  of  self- 
respect,  supported  by  professional  interests,  but 
founded  on  general  principles  of  equity.  The  body 
of  lawyers  not  only  obtained  a  complete  control 
over  the  judicial  proceedings  of  the  tribunals,  and 
restrained  the  injustice  of  proconsuls  and  prefects^ 
but  they  even  assigned  limits  to  the  wild  despotism 
exercised  by  the  earlier  emperors.  The  department 
of  general  legislation  was  likewise  intrusted  to 
lawyers;  and  the  good  effects  of  this  arrangement  is 
apparent,  from  the  contonnity  of  the  decrees  of  the 
worst  emperors^  after  this  period,  with  the  principles 
of  justice. 

The  power  of  the  clergy,  origmally  resthig  on  a 
more  popular  and  purer  basis  than  that  of  the  law, 

became  at  last  so  great,  that  it  suffered  the  inevitable 
corruption  of  all  irresponsible  authority  intrusted  to 
humanity.  The  power  of  the  bishops  equalled  that 
of  the  provincial  governors  in  weight,  and  was  not 
under  the  constant  control  of  the  imperial  adminis- 
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tration.  To  piiii  such  a  position,  intripn^ie,  simony, 
and  ])oi)ular  sedition,  wore  often  ein])loyed.  Suj)- 
ported  by  the  people,  a  bisho])  ventured  to  resist  the 
emperor  himself ;  supported  by  the  emperor  and  Mie 
people,  he  ventured  even  to  neglect  the  principles 
of  Christianity.  Theophilus,  the  patriarch  of  Alex- 
andria, oven  dared  to  ordain  tlie  IMatonic  ])hihiso|iher, 
Synesius,  bisho])  of  Ptoleniais,  iu  Cyreuuica,  before 
he  believed  in  the  resurrection.* 

In  estimating  the  relative  extent  of  the  influence 
exercised  by  law  and  religion  on  the  social  condition 
of  the  Greeks,  it  must  be  remarked,  that  Greek  was 
the  hui^uage  of  the  Eastern  ehurcli,  from  the  time 
of  its  connection  with  tlie  imjKTial  administration ; 
while,  uufortunately  for  the  law,  Latin  continued  to 
be  the  language  of  legal  business  in  the  East,  until 
after  the  time  of  Justinian.  This  fact  explains  the 
comparatively  trifling  influence  exercised  by  the  legsX 
class,  in  establishinfr  the  supremacy  of  the  Greek 
nation  in  tlie  Eastern  empire,  and  accounts  also  for 
the  undue  intiuence  m  hich  the  clergy  were  enabled 
to*  acquire  in  civil  afiairs.  Had  the  language  of  the 
law  been  that  of  the  people,  the  Eastern  lawyers, 
supported  by  the  municipal  institutions  and  demo- 
cratic feelings  of  the  Greeks,  could  hardly  have 
failed,  in  combining  with  the  church,  to  form  a 
systematic  aud  constitutional  barrier,  against  the 
arbitraiy  exercise  of  the  imperial  authority.  The 
want  of  a  national  system  of  law  was  a  defect  in  the 
flodal  condition  of  the  Greeks  which  they  never 
supplied,  until  the  decay  of  civilization,  and  the 

*  &HABrB*s  Elggpt  under  tkt  JiiMtmi,  193. 
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decline  of  wealth  and  knowledge^  had  so  weakened 
the  power  of  public  opinion,  as  to  make  the  court 
of  Constantinople  the  centre  of  the  nation. 

Slavery  continued  to  exist  in  the  same  manner  as 
in  earlier  times ;  and  the  slave  trade  formed  a  very 
important  branch  of  the  commerce  of  the  Roman 
empire.  It  is  true  that  the  humanitj  of  a  philoso- 
phical age,  and  the  precepts  of  the  Gospel,  had 
introduced  a  few  restraints  on  the  most  barbarous 
features  of  the  power  possessed  by  the  Romans  over 
the  lives  and  pei*sons  of  their  slaves ;  still,  fi-oemea 
were  sold  as  slaves  by  government  if  they  fulled  to 
pay  their  taxes,  and  parents  were  allowed  to  sell 
their  own  children.  A  new  and  more  systematic 
slavery  than  the  old  personal  one  had  grown  up  in 
the  mral  districts,  in  consequence  of  the  fiscal 
arrangements  of  the  empire.  The  public  registers 
shewed  the  numbers  of  slaves  employed  in  the 
cultivation  of  every  hrm\  and  the  proprietor  was 
bound  to  pay  a  certain  tax  for  these  slaves  according 
to  their  employment.  Even  when  the  land  was 
cultivate<l  by  free  peasants,  the  proprietor  was 
responsible  to  the  fisc  for  their  capitation  tax.  As 
the  interest  of  the  government  and  of  the  proprietor, 
therefore^  coincided  to  restrain  the  free  labourer 
from  abandoning  the  cultivation  of  the  land,  he 
gradually  sank  into  the  condition  of  a  serf;  while, 
on  the  other  hand,  in  the  case  of  slaves  employed  in 
farming,  the  government  had  an  interest  in  pre- 
venting the  proprietor  from  withdrawing  their  labour 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  soil :  these  slaves,  there- 
fore, rose  to  the  rank  of  serfe.  The  cultivators  of  the 
soil  became,  for  this  reason,  attached  to  it,  and  their 
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slavery  ceased  to  be  personal ;  they  acquired  ri»,dits, 
and  possessed  a  station  in  society.  This  was  the 
first  step  made  by  mankind  towards  the  abolition  of 
dayery.* 

The  double  origin  of  serfs  must  be  earefully 

observed,  in  order  to  exj)lain  many  aj^parently 
contradictory  expressions  of  the  Roman  law.  Tliere 
is  a  law  of  Constantius  preserved  in  Justinian's  code, 
which  shews  that  slaTOS  were  then  attached  to  the 
soil,  and  eould  not  be  sepaiated  from  it.  There  is  a 
law,  also,  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  which  proves 
that,  in  hi.s  time,  a  freeman,  who  had  lived  for  thirty 
years  cultivating:  the  property  of  another,  was  ])ro- 
hibited  from  quitting  .that  property ;  but  he  remained 
in  other  respects  a  fre6maa.t  The  cultivator  was 
called  by  the  Romans  cohnuSf  and  mighty  conse- 
quently, be  either  a  slave  or  a  freeman.  His 
condition,  however,  was  soon  so  comj)letely  deter- 
mined by  special  laws,  that  its  origiual  constitution 
was  lo8t4 

*  It  is  impossible  to  alliule  to  ancient  slavery  without  mentioninp:  the 
excellent  work  of  Ulaiii,  Inquiry  into  thf  Staff  of  Slartry  (tmon^tt  the 
Jtoiaans.  Ediu.  1833.  See  also,  IM  P  Abolition  d«  V  Etdatage  anoiea  (h 
OtMent,  iwr  E.  Bur. 

t  CodmJutLdtAgriecUt  H  C<sn$.  K  2.  and  L  18. 

X  Some  of  the  opinions  of  Sftvigiiy,  in  his  profound  essay,  Uefxr  dtn 
liormifchfn  Cofonat,  (Abliand.  Acad,  von  Berlin,  l!!2J,)  stem  to  overlook 
this  double  origiu  of  the  condition  of  serfe  after  tlic  time  uf  Coustantine. 
The  intemlB  of  flw  revwiiie  being  ngainat  tfM  fiwe  flmner,  and  in  dnmr  of 
the  slave  cultlvitor,  MtmSIf  foddoKd  tho  kwcruol  to  the  one^  and  hmMUM 
to  the  other. 
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SBCnON  VIU. — ATTEMPtB  OF  THB  GOTHS  TO  ESTABLISH 

THEMSELVES  IN  GREECE. 

The  first  great  immigration  of  the  Goths  to  the 
8()utli  of  the  Danube  took  place  with  the  permission 
of  the  emperor  Valens  ;  but,  as  none  of  the  measures 
necessary  to  insure  their  tranquil  settlement  in  the 
country  yrere  adopted  by  the  Roman  goY6mment» 
these  troublesome  colonists  were  soon  converted 
into  dangerous  enemies.  Being  ill  supplied  with 
provisions,  and  finding  the  country  unprotected,  they 
began  to  plunder  Moesia,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia, 
for  subsistence;  and,  at  last,  imboldened  by  their 
success,  they  extended  their  incursions  over  the 
whole  country,  from  the  walls  of  Constantuiople  to 
the  borders  of  Thessaly  and  Illyria.  The  Roman 
troops  were  defeated.  The  Emjx  ror  Valens,  ad- 
vancing inconsiderately  in  the  confidence  of  victory, 
was  vanquished  in  the  battle  of  Adrianople,  and 
ignominiously  perished.  The  massacre  of  a  consider- 
able number  of  Goths,  retained  in  Asia  as'  hostages 
and  mercenaries,  roused  the  fury  of  their  victorious 
countrymen,  and  gave  an  unusual  degree  of  cruelty 
to  the  war  of  devastation  which  they  carried  on  for 
three  years.  As  soon  as  Theodosius  the  Great  assumed 
the  command  of  the  armies  in  the  East,  he  put  an 
end  to  these  disorders.  The  Goths  were  still  unable 
to  resist  the  Roman  troops  when  properly  con- 
ducted. Theodosius  compelled  their  finest  bodies  of 
warriors  to  enter  the  imperial  service,  and  either 
destroyed  the  remaining  bands,  or  compelled  then^ 
to  escape  beyond  the  Danube. 
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The  depopulated  state  of  the  empire  induced 
Theodosius  to  cstablisli  colonies  of  the  Goths,  whom 
he  had  forced  to  submit,  in  Phrygia  aud  Lydia. 
Thus,  it  appears  that  oven  the  Roman  emperors  were 
the  first  to  replace  the  old  population  of  the  empure, 
bj  new  races  of  inhabitants.  Theodosius  granted 
peculiar  privileges  to  the  dangerous  foreigners 
whom  he  introduced,  and  left  these  liordes  of 
barbarians  in  possession  of  their  national  institutions, 
merely  on  condition,  that  they  should  furnish  a 
certain  nmnber  of  recruits  for  the  military  service 
of  the  state.  When  the  native  population  of  the 
empire  was  gradually  diminishin«:!:^  some  suspicion 
must  surely  have  Ih'cii  entertaintHl  that  this  diminu- 
tion was  ])rincij)ally  caused  by  the  conduct  of  the 
govern ni(^nt ;  yet  so  deeply  rooted  vnis  the  opposi- 
tion of  interests  between  the  government  and  the 
governed,  and  so  diistrustful  were  the  emperors  of 
their  subjects,  that  they  preferred  confiding  their 
defence  to  foreifn^  mercenaries,  to  reducing  the 
amount,  and  chan«»ing  the  nature,  of  the  fiscal 
contributions,  by  which  they  nn'ght  have  secured 
the  support,  and  awakened  the  eneigy  of  the 
natives. 

The  Roman  despotism  had  left  the  people  almost 
without  any  ])()litical  rights  to  defend,  and  with  but 
few  public  duties  which  they  were  willing  to  perform  ; 
aud  while  the  free  inhabitants  dej)lored  the  decline  of 
the  agricultural  population,  and  lamented  their  own 
d^lfeneracy,  which  induced  them  to  crowd  into  the 
towns,  they  either  did  not  perceive,  or  did  not  dare 
to  proclaim,  that  these  evils  were  caused  by  the 
imperial  admiuibtration,  and  could  only  be  remedied 
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by  some  authority,  which  could  secure  a  more  equi- 
table system  of  goYemment.  It  seems,  indeed,  that 
mankind,  in  order  to  possess  the  combination  of 
moral  and  physical  courage  necessary  to  defend  their 

property  and  rights  against  foreign  invasion,  iiiubt 
feel  convinced,  that  they  have  the  j)0wer  of  securing 
that  property  and  those  rights  against  ail  domestic 
injustice,  and  arbitrary  oppression. 

The  Goths  had  commenced  their  relations  with 
the  Roman  empire  before  the  middle  of  the  third 
century ;  and  during  the  period  they  had  dwelt  in 
tlie  countries  adjoining  the  llonian  ])rovinccs,  they  had 
made  great  progress  in  civilization,  and  their  chiefs 
in  military  and  political  Icnowledge.*  From  the 
tune  Aurelian  abandoned  to  them  the  proyince  of 
Dacia  beyond  the  Danube,  they  became  the  lords  of 
a  fertile,  cultivated,  and  well-peopled  country.  As 
the  great  body  of  the  agricultural  population  had 
been  left  behind  by  the  Romans  when  they  vacated 
the  proTinee,  the  Goths  suddenly  found  themselves 
the  proprietors  of  lands,  which,  to  men  of  their 
simple  habits  of  life,  were  splendid  possessions.  The 
anarchical,  though  mild,  government  of  the  Goths 
proved,  however,  every  where  more  ruinous  than  the 
sy^t(  matic  oppression  of  Rome.  Still,  in  Dacia,  the 
Goths  were  enabled  to  improve  their  arms  and 
discipline,  and  to  assume  the  ideas  and  mannera 
of  a  barbarous  aristocracy.  Though  they  remained 
always  inferior  to  the  Romans  in  military  science  and 
civil  arts,  they  were  their  equals  in  bravery,  and  their 
superiors  in  honesty  and  truth,  so  that  the  Goths 

•  &Mf]>CatfP<iH i^rt.J7•ll.^  134. ed. Boon.  A.D.230. 
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were  always  received  with  favour  in  the  imperial 
service.  It  must  not  be  forgotten,  tliat  no  compa- 
lison  ou^t,  however,  to  be  established  between  the 
Gothic  contingents  and  the  provincial  conscripts. 
The  Gothic  warriors  were  selected  from  a  race 
devoted  exclusively  to  arms,  who  hxikod  with 
contempt  on  all  industrious  occupations ;  w  hile  the 
native  troops  of  the  empire  were  taken  from  the 
poorest  peasantiy,  torn  firom  their  cottages,  and 
mingled  with  slaves  and  the  dissolute  classes  of  the 
cities,  compelled  to  enlist  from  hunger  and  a  Iotc 
of  idleness.  The  number  and  ini])ortance  of  the 
Gothic  forces  in  the  lionian  armies,  during  the  reign 
of  Theodosins,  enabled  several  of  their  commanders 
to  attain  the  liighest  rank ;  and  among  these  officers, 
.the  most  distinguished,  by  birth,  talents,  and  national 
influence,  was  Alaric* 

The  death  of  Theodosus  throw  the  administration 
of  the  eastern  empire  into  tlie  hands  of  Rufinus,  the 
minister  of  Arcadius ;  and  that  of  the  western,  into 
those  of  Btiiicho,  the  tutor  of  Honorius.  The  dis- 
cordant elements  which  composed  the  Roman  empire 
began  to  reveal  all  the  incongruities  of  their  union 
under  these  two  ministers.  Rufinus  was  a  civilian 
from  (iaul ;  and  from  his  Roman  habits  and  fechngs, 
and  western  prejudices,  disagreeable  to  the  Greeks. 
Stilicho  vras  of  barbarian  descent,  and  consequently, 
equally  unacceptable  to  the  aristocracy  of  Rome; 
but  he  was  an  able  and  ])o})ular  soldier,  and  had 
served  with  distinction  Ijoth  in  the  East  and  in  the 
West.    As  Stilicho  was  the  husband  of  the  niece 

*.Zoniiii%T.5. 
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and  adopted  daughter  of  Theodosius  the  Greats  his 
alliance  with  the  imperial  fiunily  gaye  him  an 
imnsoal  influence  in  the  administration.  The  two 
ministers  hated  one  another  with  all  the  violence  of 

aspiriiipf  ambition ;  and,  uurestrained  by  any  feeling 
of  j)at  riot  ism,  each  was  more  intent  on  ruining  his 
rival,  than  on  serving  the  state.  The  greater  number 
of  the  Roman  officers,  civil  and  militarj,  were 
equally  inclined  to  sacrifice  eveiy  public  duty  for 
the  gratification  of  their  avarice  or  ambition. 

At  this  time,  Alaric,  partly  from  dis^st  at  not 
receiving  all  the  preferment  which  he  expected,  and 
partly  in  the  hope  of  compelling  the  government  of  the 
Eastern  empire  to  agree  to  his  terms,  retired  towards 
the  frontiers,  and  assembled  a  force  sufficiently  large 
to  enable  him  to  act  independently  of  all  authority. 
AviiiliiiL!:  himself  of  the  disputes  between  the  minis- 
ters of  the  two  emperors,  and  perhaps  instigated  by 
Rufinus  or  Stilicho  to  aid  their  intrigues,  he  esta- 
blished himself  in  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the 
Danube.  In  the  year  395,  he  advanced  to  the  walls 
of  Constantinople ;  but  the  movement  was  evidently 
a  feint,  as  he  must  have  known  his  inability  to 
attack  a  large  and  populous  city  defended  by  a 
powerful  garrison,  and  amply  supplied  by  sea  even 
with  eveiy  luxury.  Afber  this  demonstration,  Alaric 
marched  into  Thrace  and  Macedonia.  Rufinus  has 
been  accused  of  assisting  Alaric's  invasion ;  and  his 
negotiations  with  him  while  in  the  vicinity  of 
Constantinople,  have  been  considered  as  authorizing 
the  suspicion.  When  the  Goth  found  the  northern 
provinces  exhausted,  he  resolved  to  invade  Greece 
and  Peloponesus,  which,  having  long  enjoyed  a  pro- 
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found  trauquillity,  were  then  in  a  flourish iug condition. 
The  cowardly  behaviour  of  Antiochus  the  proconsul 
of  Achsea,  and  of  Crerontius  the  commander  of  the 
Roman  troops,  both  iiiends  of  Rufinus,  con- 
sidered a  confirmation  of  his  treachery.  Thermopylte 
was  left  uiigiiankHl,  and  Alarie  entered  Greece 
without  encountering  any  resistance. 

The  ravages  committed  by  Alaric's  armj  have 
been  described  in  fearful  terms ;  villages  and  towns 
were  burnt,  the  men  were  murdered,  and  the  women 
and  children  carried  away  captive  by  the  Goths. 
Bnt  even  this  invasion  atl'urds  proofs,  that  (Jreeee 
had  recovered  from  the  desolate  condition  in  which 
it  had  been  seen  by  Pausanias.  Thebes  was  in  such 
a  state  of  defiance,  that  Alaric  could  not  venture  to 
besiege  it,  but  hurriecl  forward  to  Athens.  He 
entered  that  city  without  opposition :  his  conipiest 
was  j)ro]>ably  assist (m1  by  the  treacherous  arrange- 
ments with  liutiuus,  and  by  a  treaty  with  the 
nuniicipal  authorities,  which  secured  the  town  from 
being  plundered  by  the  Gothic  soldiers.  The  tale 
recorded  by  Zosimus  of  the  Christian  Alaric  having 
been  induced  by  tlie  apparition  of  tlie  goddess 
Minerva  to  spare  Athens,  is  rt'liited  l)y  the  direct 
testimony  of  other  writers,  who  mention  the  capture 
of  the  city.*  The  fact,  that  the  depradations  of 
Alaric  hardly  exceed  the  ordinary  license  of  a 
rebellious  general,  is,  at  the  same  time,  perfectly 
established.    The  public  buildings,  and  monuments 

*  Tlio  manner  in  which  Zosimna  passes  over  the  destruction  of  Elcusis  \>y 
Alaric,  aayiug  expressly  tivA  bo  eomnnttcd  no  ravages  in  Attica,  deprtvcn 
Ins  awimlivtt  of  all  credit,  i.  5.  IIibaohvni,  Ep.  60,  torn.  1«  p. 
PetLnnoBOios,  xU.  2.  Clavoiakvs,  In  JtmjHt.  iL  191.  Stubs,  189. 
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of  ancient  splendour,  suttered  no  wanton  destruc- 
tion from  his  visit ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
Alaric  and  his  troops  levied  heavy  contributions  on 
the  city  and  its  inhabitants.  Athens  evidently  owed 
its  ^ood  treatment  to  the  strength  of  its  population, 
whicli  inn)osed  some  respect  on  the  Goths ;  for  the 
rest  of  Attica  did  not  escape  tiie  usual  fate  of  the 
districts  through  which  the  barbarians  marched. 
The  town  of  Eleusis,  and  the  great  temple  of  Ceres 
were  plundered,  and  then  destroyed.  Whether  this 
work  of  devastation  was  caused  by  the  Christian 
monks  who  attended  the  Gothic  host,  and  excited 
their  bigoted  Arians  to  avenge  the  cause  of  religion 
on  the  deserted  temples  of  the  Pagans  at  Eleusis^  as 
they  had  been  compelled  to  spare  the  shrines  at 
Athens,  or  whether  it  was  the  effect  of  the  eager 
desire  of  plunder,  and  wanton  love  of  destruction, 
among  a  disorderly  body  of  troops,  it  has  not  been 
ascertained,  and  is  not  very  material.  Bigoted 
monks,  avaricious  officers,  and  disorderly  soldiers, 
were  nnmerous  in  Alaric's  band. 

Gerontius,  who  had  abandoned  the  pass  of 
Thermopylcp,  took  no  measures  to  defend  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth,  or  the  difficult  i)asses  of  Mount 
Geranion,  so  that  Alaric  marched  unopposed  into 
the  Peloponnesus,  and,  in  a  short  time,  captured 
almost  every  city  in  it  without  meeting  with  any 
resistance.  Corinth,  Argos,  and  Sparta,  were  all 
plundered  by  the  Ooths.  The  security  in  which 
Greece  had  long  remained,  the  general  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants,  and  the  policy  of  the  goverinnent, 
whicli  discouraged  their  independent  institutions, 
had  all  couspired  to  leave  the  province  without 
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protection,  ami  the  people  i^ithout  arms.  The  faci- 
lity which  Alaric  met  with  in  effectinp;  his  conquest, 
and  his  views,  which  were  directed  to  obtain  an 
eetaUiflhment  in  the  empire  as  an  imperial  officer, 
or  fendatory  goYemor,  rendered  the  conduct  of  his 
army  not  that  of  ayowed  enemies.  Yet  it  often 
happened,  that  they  hiid  waste  every  thing  in  the 
line  of  their  march,  burnt  the  villages,  and  massacred 
the  inhabitants.* 

Alaric  passed  the  winter  in  the  Peloponnesus 
without  encountering  anj  opposition  horn  the 
people ;  yet  many  of  the  Greek  cities  stiU  kept  a 
body  of  municipal  police,  which  might  surely  have 
taken  the  field,  had  the  imperial  officers  endeavoured 
to  organize  a  regular  resistance,  on  the  part  of  the 
country  districts.!  The  moderation  of  the  Goth, 
and  the  treason  of  the  Roman  goyemor,  seem  both 
attested  by  this  circumstance.  The  government  of 
the  eastern  empire  had  faUen  into  such  disonliT  at 
the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Arcadius,  that 
even  after  liuiinus  had  been  assassinated  by  the 
army,  the  new  ministers  of  the  empire  gave  them- 
selves  Tery  little  concern  about  the  &te  of  Greece. 
Honorins  had  a  more  able,  active,  and  ambitious 
minister  in  Stilicho,  .and  ho  determined  to  punish 
the  Goths  for  their  audacity  in  daring  to  establish 
themselves  in  the  empire,  without  the  imperial 
authority.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  996,  he 
assembled  a  fleet  at  Ravenna,  and  transported  his 
army  directly  to  Corinth,  which  the  Goths  do  not 
appear  to  have  garrisoned,  and  where,  probably,  the 

*  EuRAnin,  In  Prite.  i.  17,  ed.  BoiMHiade. 
t  Vmoco9im,J>$4tdyieik,iw.2. 
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Koiiiiui  govenior  still  resided.  Stilicho's  army, 
aided  by  the  inhabitants,  soon  cleared  the  whole 
oountij  of  the  Gothic  bands,  and  Alaric  drew 
together  the  remains  of  his  diminiBhed  army  in  the 
elevated  plains  of  Mount  Pholoe,  which  has  always 
been  a  favourite  j)()int  of  retreat  for  the  northern 
invaders  of  Greece.*  Stilicho  contented  himself 
with  occupying  the  passes  with  his  army;  but  his 
carelessness,  and  the  relaxed  discipline  of  his  troops^ 
soon  afforded  the  watchful  Alaiic  an  opportunity  of 
escaping  with  his  army,  and  all  the  plunder  which 
they  had  collected,  and,  by  forced  marches,  of 
gaining  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth.f 

Alaric  succeeded  in  conducting  his  army  into 
Epirus,  where  he  disposed  his  forces  to  govern  and 
plunder  that  province^  as  he  had  expected  to  rule 
Peloponnesus.  Stilicho  was  supposed  to  have 
winked  at  his  ])roceedings,  in  order  to  leave  a 
dangerous  enemy  in  the  eastern  empire,  the  fear  of 
whom  would  render  his  own  services  indispensable. 
But  Alaric  availed  himself  so  ably  of  his  position, 
to  negotiate  with  Eutropius,  the  new  minister 
at  Constantinople,  that  he  succeeded  in  obtaining 
the  appointment  of  conmiander-iii-cliief  of  the 
imperial  forces  in  Eastern  Illyricum,  which  he  held 
for  four  year&4  During  this  time  he  prepared  his 
troops  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  western  empire.^ 
The  military  commanders,  whether  Boman  or  bar- 

*  TIm  AWrnfan  eoloojr  of  LaDsi 

t  Zosimus  rather  cnntra^etetiie  picture  which  he  liAd  dmim  of  Alarie'a 
ra varies  in  Greece,  when  he  repreooQli StilidlO U  finding tho UMiiv of  hucmy 
aud  dcbauchcx^  at  hand.    v.  7. 

t  GfMoefonnedaptttof  EMtern  IQjriieaiii. 

I  CukvmMm,  Ik  BeB.  OiL  r,  585. 
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Ijarian,  were  equally  indiHerent  to  the  fate  of  the 
people  whom  they  were  employed  to  defend  ;  and 
the  Greeks  appear  to  have  suffered  equal  oppreB* 
sion  from  the  annieB  of  Stilicho  and  Alaric. 

The  condition  of  the  European  GreekB  underwent 
a  ^at  chan^  for  the  worse,  in  consequence  of  this 
uiiturtunate  pluuderiiifj:  expedition  of  the  Ciotlis. 
The  destruction  of  their  property,  and  the  loss  of  their 
slaves,  were  so  great,  that  the  evil  could  only  be 
slowly  repaired  under  the-  best  goyemment,  and  with 
perfect  security  of  their  possessions.  In  the  miserable 
condition  to  T^ich  the  eastern  empire  was  reduced, 
this  was  hopeless;  and  the  mass  of  the  populatioii  of 
Greece,  never  a<i^ain  attained  the  pros})erous  condi- 
tion in  which  Alaric  had  found  it,  nor  were  many  of 
the  cities  which  he  had  destroyed  ever  again  rebuilt 
The  ruin  of  roads,  aqueduct^  cisterns,  and  public 
buildings,  which  had  been  erected  by  the  accumu- 
lation of  caj)ital  in  prosperous  and  enterj»risino-  ages, 
was  an  irreparable  loss,   which    could    never  be 
repaired  by  a  diminished  and  impoverished  popula- 
tion.   History  generally  preserves  but  few  traces  of 
the  devastations  which  affect  only  the  people ;  but 
the  sudden  misery  inflicted  on  Greece  was  so  greats 
when  contrasted  with  her  previous  tran([uillity,  that 
testimonies  of  her  sutferings  are  to  be  found  in  the 
laws  of  the  empire,  when  her  condition  began  to 
excite  the  compassion  of  the  government,  during 
the  reign  of  Theodosius  the  Second.   There  is  a  law 
which  exempts  the  cities  of  Illyricum  from  the 
charge  of  contributing  towards  the  expenses  of  the 
public  spectacles  at  Constantinoph*,  as  the  province 
had  been  plundered  by  the  hostilities  of  the  Goths, 
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and  oppressed  by  the  administration  of  Alaric 
Thete  is  another  law  which  proves  that  many  estates 
were  without  owners,  in  consequence  of  the  depopu- 
lation caused  by  the  Gothic  ravages.    There  is  a 

third  law,  also,  which  relieves  Greece  from  two-thirds 
of  the  ordinary  contributious  to  government,  in 
consequence  of  the  poverty  to  which  the  inhabitants 
were  reduced.* 

This  unfortunate  period  is  as  remarkable  for 
the  devastation  committed  by  the  Huns  in  Asia,  as 
for  those  of  the  Goths  in  Europe,  and  marks  the 
commencement  of  the  rapid  decline  of  the  Greek 
raoe^  and  of  Greek  civilization  throughout  the 
empire.  While  Alaric  was  laying  waate  the  pro- 
vinces of  European  Greece,  an  army  of  Huns  firom 
the  banks  of  the  Tanais,  penetrated  through 
Armenia  into  Cappadocia,  and  extended  their 
ravages  over  Syria^  Cilicia,  and  Mesopotamia. 
Antioch,  at  last,  resisted  their  assaults,  and  arrested 
tiieir  progress ;  but  they  took  many  Greek  cities  of 
importance,  and  inflicted  an  incalculable  injury  on 
the  population  of  the  provinces  which  they  entered. 
In  a  few  months  they  retreated  to  their  seats  on  the 
Palus  Mseotis,  having  commenced  the  ruin  of  the 
richest  and  most  populous  portion  of  the  civilized 
world-t 

♦  Cod.  Theodos.  x.  t.  viii.  I.  5  ;  xi.  1.  33  ;  xii.  1.  172. 

+  Philostorgius,  ix.  8.    Lb  Beau,  liittoirc  du  Beu-Empirt,  v.  lOl. 
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SECTION  IX. — THE  NATIONAL  FEELINGS  OF  THE  GREEKS 
ARRESTED  THE  CONdUESTS  OF  THE  NORTHERN  BAR- 
BARIANS. 

From  the  time  of  Alaric's  ravages  in  the  Grecian 
proTiuces,  until  the  accession  of  Justinian,  the 
goveniinent  of  the  East  assumed  more  of  a 
national  chaiacter  than  at  any  other  period  of 
the  empire.  A  feeling  that  the  interests  of  the 
emperor  and  his  subjects  were  identical,  began 
to  become  prevalent  throughout  the  Greek  popula- 
tion. This  feeling  was  greatly  strengthened,  by  the 
attention  which  the  goTemment  paid  to  improving 
the  civil  condition  of  its  subjects.  The  judicial  and 
financial  administration  had  received,  during  this 
period,  a  greater  degree  of  power,  as  well  as  a  more 
corporate  organization ;  and  the  whole  strength  of 
the  government  no  longer  reposed  on  the  militaij 
establislmients.  Rebellions  of  the  aimy  became 
of  rarer  occurrence,  and  were  usually  connected 
with  civil  intrigues.  A  slight  glance  at  the  history 
of  the  eastern  empire  is  sufficient  to  shew,  that  the 
court  of  Constantinople  possessed  a  di  f^ree  of  autho- 
rity over  its  most  powerful  officers,  and  a  direct 
connection  with  its  distant  provinces,  which  no 
longer  existed  in  the  western  empire. 

Still,  the  successful  resistance  which  the  eastern 
empire  offered  to  the  establishment  of  the  northern 
nations,  must  be  attributed,  more  to  the  national 
spirit  of  the  Greek  population,  aided  by  their 
geographical  position,  than  to  the  measures  adopted 
by  the  political  government,  or  to  the  military  force 
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which  it  po88e8i9ed.  The  diidsion  of  the  European 
and  Asiatic  provinces^  opposed  physical  difficulties  to 
iuTaders,  while  it  afforded  great  fl^ilities  for  defence, 

retreat,  and  renewed  attack,  to  the  Roman  forces,  as 
long  as  they  could  maintain  a  naval  superiority. 
These  circumstances  unfortunately  cherished  the 
worst  vice  of  the  imperial  goyemment,  at  the  very 
moment  when  the  evils  of  the  system  became  appa- 
rent,  by  rendering  money  an  important  element  in  the 
war,  since  it  was  necessary  to  purchase,  for  the 
armies,  facilities  of  transport,  and  means  of  concen- 
tration, in  cases  both  of  danger,  defeat,  or  victory. 
The  great  distance  of  the  various  frontiers,  though 
it  increased  the  difficulty  of  preventing  every 
hostile  incursion,  hindered  any  rebellious  general 
from  uniting  under  his  command  the  whole  forces 
of  the  empire.  The  control  which  the  government 
was  thus  enabled  to  exercise  over  all  its  military 
officers,  secured  a  regular  systm  of  discipline,  by 
centralizing  the  services  of  equipping,  provisioning, 
and  paying  the  soldiers ;  and  the  direct  connection 
between  the  troops  and  the  government  could  no 
longer  be  counteracted  by  the  personal  influence 
which  a  general  might  acquire,  ui  consequence  of  a 
victorious  campaign. 

The  age  was  one  of  war  and  conquest ;  yet,  with 
all  the  aspirations  and  passions  of  a  despotic  and 
military  state,  the  eastern  empire  was,  by  its 
financial  position,  compelled  to  act  on  the  defensive, 
and  to  devote  all  its  attention  to  rendering  the 
military  subordinate  to  the  civil  power,  in  order  to 
save  the  empire  from  being  eaten  up  by  its  own 
defenders.   Its  measures  were  at  last  successful; 
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the  northern  invadei-s  were  repulsed,  the  army  was 
rendered  obedient,  and  the  Greek  nation  was  saved 
iiom  the  &te  of  the  Romans.  The  army  became 
gradually  attached  to  the  goyemment  as  the  source 

of  pay  and  honour ;  and  it  was  rather  from  a  o-eneral 
feature  of  all  desj)otic  governments,  than  from  any 
peculiarity  in  the  Eastern  empire,  that  the  soldiery 
frequently  appear  strongly  attached  to  the  imperial 
power,  but  perfectly  indifferent  to  the  person  of 
the  despot.  The  condition  of  the  western  empire 
requires  to  be  contrasted  with  that  of  the  eastern, 
in  order  to  see  the  danger  of  the  crisis,  which  the 
government  of  Constantinople  had  the  ability  to 
avert.  Yet^  even  in  the  West,  in  spite  of  all  the 
disoiganization  of  the  government,  the  empire 
suffered  more  from  the  misconduct  of  the  Roman 
officers,  than  from  tlie  strength  of  its  assailants. 
Even  Genseric  could  hardly  have  penetrated  into 
Africa,  unless  he  had  been  invited  by  Boniface,  and 
assisted  by  his  rebellion ;  while  the  imperial  officers 
in  Britain,  Gaul,  and  Spain,  who,  towards  the  end 
of  the  reign  of  Honorius,  assumed  the  imperial  title, 
laid  those  provinces  open  to  the  incursions  of  the 
barbarians.  The  government  of  the  western  empire 
was  really  destroyed,  and  the  frame  of  political 
society  was  broken  in  pieces,  some  time  before  its 
final  coiujuest  had  been  achieved  by  foreigners. 
The  Roman  principle  of  aristocratic  rule  was 
unable  to  supply  that  bond  of  union,  which  the 
natiooal  organization  of  the  Greeks  furnished  in  the 
East. 

The  geographical  features  of  the  eastern  empire 
exercised  an  important  influence  on  its  fate.  Both 
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in  Eiiiope  and  Asia,  the  extensive  provinces  are 
bounded  or  divided  by  chains  of  mountains,  which, 
terminate  on  the  shores  of  the  Adriatic,  the  Black 
Sea»  or  the  Mediterranean,  and  which  compel  all 
invaden  to  advance  by  certain  well  known  roads 
iiiul  passes.  The  ordinary  communication  by  land 
between  neighbouring  provinces,  is  frequently  tedious 
and  difficult ;  and  the  inhabitants  of  many  mountain 
districts  had  retained  their  national  character, 
institutions,  and  langua|pe^  almost  unaltered,  during 
the  whole  period  of  the  Roman  sway.  In  these 
provinces,  the  population  was  active  in  resisting 
every  foreign  invader ;  and  the  conviction  that  their 
mountains  aiibrded  them  an  impregnable  fortress, 
ensured  the  success  of  their  efforts.  Thu%  the 
feelings  and  prejudices  of  the  portion  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  empire,  which  had  alwajrs  been  opposed 
to  the  Roman  government,  operated  powerfully  to 
support  the  imperial  administration.  These  circum- 
stances, and  some  others,  which  acquired  strength 
as  the  general  civilization  of  the  empire  declined, 
concurred  to  augment  the  importance  of  the  native 
population  existing  in  the  different  provinces  of 
the  eastern  empire,  and  prevented  the  Greeks 
from  acquiring  a  moral,  as  well  as  a  political, 
ascendancy  in  the  distant  provinces.  In  Europe, 
the  Thracians  distinguished  themselves  by  their 
hardihood  and  military  propensities.  In  Asia,  the 
Isaurians  began  to  occupy,  in  the  history  of  the 
empire,  a  place  which  had  been  acquired  by  their 
independent  spirit  and  warlike  character.  The 
Armenians,  the  Syrians,  and  the  Egyptians,  all 
began  to  engage  in  a  rivalry  with  the  Greeks,  and 
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to  contest  their  !5Uj)eriority  even  in  literary  and 
ecclesiastical  knowledge.  These  circumstances  ex- 
ercised considerable  influence  in  preventing  the 
court  of  Constantinople  from  identi^ing  itself  ^th 
the  Greek  people,  and  enabled  the  eastern  emperors 
to  clinp:  to  the  maxims  and  the  pride  of  ancient 
Rome,  as  they  still  held  the  sovereignty  over  so 
many  and  various  races  of  mankind. 

The  wealth  of  the  eastern  empire  was  a  principal 
means  of  its  defence  against  the  barbarians.  Wldle 
it  invited  their  invasions,  it  repulsed  their  attacks, 
or  bribed  their  forl)carance.  It  was  usefully 
employed  in  securing  the  retreat  of  those  bodies  of 
barbarians,  who,  after  having  broken  through  the 
Roman  lines  of  defence  on  the  frontiers,  found 
themselves  unable  to  seize  anj  fortified  post,  or  to 
extend  the  circle  of  their  ravages.  Rather  than  run 
the  risk  of  engaging  with  the  Roman  troops,  by 
delaying  their  march  for  the  purpose  of  plundering 
the  open  country,  they  were  often  content  to  retire 
without  committing  any  disorders,  on  receiving  a 
pa}7nent  in  money,  and  a  supply  of  provisions. 
These  sums  were  generally  so  Inconsiderable,  that  it 
would  have  been  the  height  of  folly  in  the  govern- 
ment to  refuse  to  pay  them,  and  thus  expose 
its  subjects  to  ruin  and  slaver}';  but  as  it  was 
evident,  that  the  success  of  the  barbarians  would 
invite  new  invasions,  it  is  surprising  that  the 
imperial  administration  should  not  have  taken  better 
measures,  to  place  the  inhabitants  of  the  exposed 
districts  in  a  condition  to  defend  themselves,  and 
thus  secure  the  treasury  against  a  re}>etition  of  this 
ignominious  expenditure.    But  the  jealousy  with 
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which  the  Roman  pfovernment  regarded  its  own 
subjects,  was  the  natural  consequence  of  the  oppres- 
sion with  which  it  knew  they  were  ruled ;  and  no 
danger  seemed  so  great  as  that  of  intrusting  ike 
Greek  population  with  arms. 

Tlie  commerce  of  the  eastern  empire  was  the 
chief  source  of  its  metallic  revenues,  and  this 
commerce  embraced,  at  this  time,  almost  the  trade 
of  the  world.  The  manufactories  of  the  £ast 
supplied  western  Europe  with  many  articles  of  daily 
use,  and  the  merchants  of  the  East  carried  on  an 
extensive  carrying  trade  with  central  Asia.*  By 
means  of  the  Red  Sea,  the  productions  of  Southern 
Africa  and  India  were  collected  and  distributed  by 
the  numerous  peoples,  who  inliabited  the  shores 
within  and  without  the  Straits  of  Babelmandel — 
countries  which  were  then  far  richer,  more  populous, 
and  in  a  much  higher  state  of  civilization  than  at 
present.  The  precious  metals,  which  had  become 
rare  iu  Europe,  from  the  stagnation  of  trade,  and 
the  circumscribed  exchanges  wiiich  take  place  in  a 
rude  society,  were  still  kept  in  actual  circulation  by 
the  various  wants  of  the  merchants,  who  brought 
their  commodities  from  far  distant  lands.  The 
Island  of  Jotaba,  which  was  a  free  city  in  the  Red 
Sea^  became  a  mercantile  position  of  great  impor- 
tance; and  from  the  title  of  the  collectors  of  the 
imperial  customs,  which  were  exacted  in  its  port^ 
the  eastern  emperors  must  have  levied  a  duty  of 
ten  per  cent,  on  all  the  merchanise  destined  for 
the  Roman  empire,  or  for  western  Europe.f  This 

•  Cod.  Tieod.  xU.  12.  2. 

t  Malchi  Hit,  p.  332,  ed.  Bonn.  The  poiitioii  of  Jotebft  aeemi  atiU 
unknown. 
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iBland  was  occupied  by  the  Arabs  for  some  time, 

but  returned  under  the  power  of  the  eastern  empire, 
during  the  reign  of  Anastasius.*  80  great  was  the 
trade  in  the  Red  Sea,  in  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries, 
that  one  of  the  soyereigns  of  Ethiopia  was  able 
to  collect  seTon  hundred  natiTe  veBBe^B,  and  six 
hundred  merchant  ships  with  the  Roman  flag,  in 
order  to  transport  his  army  into  Arabia ;  and  many 
other  incidental  testimonies  exist,  proving  the  groat 
extent  of  this  commerce  at  the  conmiencement  of 
the  sixth  century.f 

As  the  eastern  empire  generally  maintained  a 
decided  naval  snperiority  over  its  enemies,  the 
commerce  of  the  empire  seldom  suffered  any  serious 
interruption.  ^  The  pirates,  who  infested  the 
Hellespont  about  the  year  438,  and  the  Vandals 
under  Gensen'c,  who  ravaged  the  coasts  of  Greece 
in  466  and  475,  were  more  dreaded  by  the  people 
on  account  of  their  cruelty,  than  by  the  government 
or  the  merchants,  in  consequence  of  their  success, 
whicli  was  never  great. J  ln»  tlie  general  disorder 
which  reigned  over  the  whole  of  western  Europe, 
the  only  depositories  for  merchandise  that  could  be 
formed  in  security,  were  in  the  eastern  empire. 
The  emperors  saw  the  importance  of  this  com- 
mercial influence,  and  made  considerable  exertions 
to  support  the  naval  superiority  of  the  empire. 
Theodosius  the  Second  assembled  a  fleet  of  eleven 
hundred  transports,  when  he  proposed  to  attack  the 


•  Thkophakrs,  Ckrun.  p.  121,  ed.  Paris, 
t  Acta  Martyr,  torn.  5,  1042. 
t  MABCKM.iifDs,  Ckram* 

f  Paoconva,  lie  Beth  Famf.  1«  5.   Malcovs,  p.  260,  ed.  Bonn. 
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Vandals  in  Africa.*  The  armament  of  Leo  the 
Great,  for  the  same  purpose,  was  on  a  still  larger 
scale,  and  formed  one  of  the  greatest  naval  forces 
ever  assembled  by  the  Roman  power.f 

SECTION   X.  DECLINING  CONDITION  OF  THE  GREEK 

POPULATION  IN  THE  EUROPEAN  PROVINCES  OF  THE 
EASTERN  EMPIRE. 

The  rayages  inflicted  by  the  northern  nations  on  [ 
the  frontier  provinces  were  so  continual,  that  the 

agricultural  population  was  almost  destroyed  in  the 
countries  immediately  to  the  south  of  the  Danube, 
and  the  inhabitants  of  Thrace  and  Macedonia 
greatly  diminished.  The  declining  trade  caused  by 
decreased  consumption,  poverty,  and  insecurity  of 
property,  soon  lowered  the  scale  of  civilization  in 
the  whole  Greek  people.  One  tribe  of  bar- 
barians followed  another,  as  long  as  any  thing  was 
left  to  plunder.  The  Huns,  under  Attila,  laid 
waste  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Danube  for 
about  five  years,  and  were  only  induced  to  retreat^ 
on  receiving  from  the  emperor  six  thousand  pounds 
of  gold,  and  the  promise  of  an  annual  payment  of 
two  thousand.^  The  Ostrogoths,  after  obtaining 
an  establishment  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  as 
allies  of  the  empire,  and  receiving  an  annual  subsidy 
fiom  the  Emperor  Mardan  to  guard  the  frontiers, 
availed  themiaelves  of  every  pretext  to  plunder 

*A.  D.  441.  THBorHAiiB,ClfVN.87. 
f  A.  D.  468.  THioniAiaM,  Cknm,  99. 
t  A.  D.  442  to  447. 
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lUyria,  Macedonia,  Thrace,  and  Thessaly.  Their 
king,  Theodoric,  proved  by  far  the  most  dangerous 
enemy  that  the  eastern  empire  had  yet  encouatered. 
Educated  at  the  court  of  Constantinople  as  a 
hostage,  he  had  ayailed  himself  of  his  ten  yean* 
residence,  to  stndj  the  languages,  the  politics,  and 
the  administration  of  the  imperial  government.* 
Tiiough  he  inherited  an  iudepeiKU'iit  sovereignty 
over  the  Goths  in  Pannouia,  he  sought  his  fortune 
as  a  militaiy  adventurer  in  the  Honian  sendee^ 
and  acted  as  an  ally,  a  mercenary,  or  an  enemy, 
according  as  circumstances  appeared  to  render  the 
assumption  of  these  different  characters  most  con- 
ducive to  his  own  aggrandizement. 

It  would  throw  little  additional  light  on  the 
state  of  the  Greeks,  to  trace  minutely  the 
records  of  Theodoric's  quarrels  with  the  imperial 
court,  or  to  narrate,  in  detail,  the  rnvBges  committed 
by  him,  or  by  another  Gothic  mercenary  of  the 
same  name,  in  all  tbo  provinces,  from  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  to  those  of  the  Adriatic.  These 
plundering  expeditions  were  not  finally  terminated 
until  Theodoric  quitted  the  eastern  empire  to 
conquer  Italy,  and  found  the  Ostrogothio  monarchy, 
by  which  he  obtained  the  title  of  the  Grcat.f 

It  was  certainly  no  imaginary  feeling  of  respect 
which  prevented  Alaric,  Genseric,  Attila,  and 
Theodoric,  from  attempting  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople.  If  they  had  thought  the  task  as  easy 

*  A.  D.  461  to  471. 

t  A.  D.  489.  Tha  depopulntion  of  tfw  empire  wm  genanl,  and  Valent  luid 
Im«ii  obliged  to  sdse  the  monke  of  tbe  monasteries,  in  order  to  niw  tiie 
nmiber  of  nemils  required  firom  EgypL  Cod,  UmiM*  xii.  1. 63. 
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as  the  8nbjiigation  of  Rome,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  that  the  eastern  empire  would  have  been 
as  fiercely  assailed  as  the  western,  and  new  Borne 
would  have  shared  the  ibte  of  tiie  parent  city. 
These  warriors  could  only  httre  been  restrained 
by  the  great  difficulties  which  the  undertaking  pre- 
sented, and  by  the  conviction,  that  they  would  meet 
with  a  far  more  determined  resistance,  on  the  part  of 
the  inhabitants,  than  the  corropt  condition  of  the 
unperial  conrt,  and  the  disordered  state  of  the 
public  administration,  appeared  at  first  sight  to 
promise.  Their  experience  in  civil  and  military 
aiiairs,  revealed  to  them  the  existence  of  an  inherent 
strength  in  the  population  of  the  Eastern  empire, 
and  a  multiplicity  of  resources,  which  their  attacks 
might  caU  into  action,  but  could  not  overcome. 
Casual  encounters  often  shewed,  that  the  people 
were  neither  destitute  of  courage  nor  military  spirit, 
when  circumstances  favoured  their  display.  Attila 
himself,  the  terror  both  of  Goths  and  Romans— the 
scourge  of  God — was  defeated  before  the  town  of 
Asemous,  a  frontier  fortress  of  lUyria.  Though  he 
regarded  its  conquest  as  a  matter  of  the  greatest 
importance  to  his  plans,  and  pushed  the  siege 
in  person  with  unusual  energy,  the  inhabitants 
baffled  all  his  attempts,  and  set  his  power  at 
defiance.*  Genseric  was  defeated  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  little  town  of  Taenams  in  Laconia.t 
Theodoric  did  not  venture  to  attack  Theesalonica, 
even  at  a  time  when  the  inhabitants,  enraged  at  the 
neglect  of  the  imperial  government,  drove  out  the 

*  Pwtcvi^  p.  us, ed. Boon.       f  TmaeonvB,IkBdh  Vand.u72. 
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officers  of  the  emperor,  overthrew  liis  statues,  aiul 
pre])are(l  to  defend  tliemselves  ag^aiiKst  the  barbarians, 
with  their  own  unassisted  resources.*  There  is 
another  remarkable  example  of  the  independent 
spirit  of  the  Greek  people,  which  saved  their 
property  from  ruin  in  the  case  of  Heraclea»  a  city  of 
Macedonia.  The  inhabitants,  in  the  moment  of 
thin<i:er,  phiced  their  bislio])  at  the  head  of  tlie  civil 
government,  and  intrusted  liim  with  power  to  treat 
with  Theodoric,  who^  on  observing  their  preparations 
for  defence,  fdt  satisfied,  that  it  would  be  wiser  to 
retire  on  receiving  a  supply  of  provisions  for  his 
army,  tlian  venture  on  phuidering  the  country. 
Many  other  instances  miglit  be  adduced  to  prove, 
that  the  forces  of  the  northern  barbarians  were 
totally  inadequate  to  overcome  a  determined  resis- 
tance on  the  part  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  that 
their  most  powerfol  ally,  within  the  Roman  ter- 
ritories, was  the  vicious  nature  of  the  lioman 
government. 

Theodoric  succeeded,  during  the  year  479,  in 
surprising  Epidamnus  by  treachery ;  and  the 
alarm  which  this  conquest  caused  at  the  court 
of  Constantinople,  shews,  that  the  government  was 

not  blind  to  the  importance  of  preventing  any  fo- 
reign power  from  acquiring  a  permanent  dominion 
over  a  Greek  city.  The  Emperor  Zeno  oHered  to 
cede  to  the  Goths  the  extensive  province  of 
Dardania,  which  was,  however,  almost  destitute  of 
inhabitants,  in  order  to  induce  Theodoric  to  quit 
EpidaniHus.    That  city,  the  emperor  deehired,  con- 

*  Mau'Hvs,  266, 0(1.  Bona. 
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stituted  a  part  of  the  well  peopled  provinres  of  the 
empire,  and  it  was  therefore  in  vain  for  Theodoric  to 
expect  that  he  could  keep  possession  of  it.*  This 
remarkable  observation  shews,  that  the  desolation  of 
the  northem  provinces  was  now  beginning  to  compel 
the  government  of  the  Eastera  empire,  to  regard  the 
countries  inhabited  by  the  Greeks,  which  were  still 
comparatively  populous,  as  forming  the  national 
tervitoiy  of  the  Boman  empire. 

Even  before  the  Gothic  invasions  had  depopulated 
and  laid  waste  the  Greek  provinces,  the  general 
insecurity  of  property  had  rendered  money  rare  in 
the  agricultural  districts.  Valens  having  found 
it  impossible  to  collect  the  tribute  in  specie,  bad 
readeted  it  payable  in  kind ;  and  eveiy  subsequent 
emperor  saw  the  wealth  of  his  subjects  decreased, 
and  not  only  the  countr}%  but  the  cities,  in  many 
provinces,  fallen  into  ruins.f 

SECnON  XI. — THE  EBfPEBOBS  WHO  REIGNED  FROM 
THE  DEATH  OF  ARCADITTS,  TO  THE  ACCESSION  OP 

JUSTINIAN,  DISPLAYED  A  TENDENCY  TO  YIELD  TO 
THE  INFLUENCE  OF  PUBLIC  OPINION. 

From  the  death  of  Arcadius  to  the  accession  of 
Justinian,  during  a  period  of  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years4  the  empire  of  the  East  was  governed 

by  six  sovereigns  of  \ety  difierent  chamcters,  and 
wliobe  reigns  have  been  generally  viewed  through 
the  medium  of  rehgious  prejudices ;  yet,  in  spite  of 

•  MALCHoa,  364,  «d.  Bonn.  ;   t  CW.  Tkeod,  xl.  3. 

t  A.D.  408  to  527. 
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the  dissimilarity  of  their  personal  conduct,  the 
general  policy  of  their  government  is  characterLsed 
bj  strong  features  of  resemblance.  The  power  of 
the  empennr  was  neyer  more  unlimited ;  the 
administration  of  the  empire,  and  of  the  imperial 
household,  was  regarded  as  a  part  of  the  sovereign's 
person,  while  the  lives  and  fortunes  of  his  su})jects 
were  considered  as  the  property  of  the  state,  of  which 
he  was  the  master.*  But  the  absolute  power  of  the 
emperor  was  now  controlled  by  the  danger  of  foreign 
inyasions,  which  aflforded  to  the  dissatisfied  the  means 
of  opposing  the  government,  by  the  power  of  the 
orthodox  clergy%  who  were  strong  in  the  support  of  a 
great  part  of  the  population,  and  by  the  fear  of  divi- 
fflons  in  the  church  itself,  which  was  now  intimately 
connected  with  the  state.  The  interest  of  the 
soyereign  became  thus  identified  with  the  sympathies 
of  the  majority  of  his  subjects ;  yet  the  difficulty  of 
deciding  what  part  the  emperor  ought  to  take  in  the 
ecclesiastical  disputes  of  the  Arians  and  the  orthodox, 
was  so  great  as,  at  times,  to  give  an  appearance  of 
doubt  and  indecision  to  the  religious  opinions  of 
several  emperors. 

The  rapid  decline  of  the  Roman  power  in  the 
West,  and  the  ruin  of  the  European  provinces  of 
the  Eastern  empire,  had  created  an  eager  desire  to 
remedy,  as  far  as  possible,  the  disorders  which  had 
placed  the  empire  on  the  brink  of  destraction. 
Most  of  the  proTinces  of  the  West  were  inhabited 
by  mixed  races  without  union  ;  the  power  of  the 
military  commanders  was  beyond  the  control  of 

; .  •  Cod,  Thead*  ix.  14.  S.  am  et  Ipil  ptn  eotporit  noilii  wnt 
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public  opinion ;  and  neither  the  emperor,  the  senate, 
nor  the  higher  clergy,  were  directly  connected  with 
the  body  of  the  people.  In  the  East,  the  opinion  of 
the  people  possessed  some  authority,  and  it  was 
consequently  studied  and  treated  with  deference. 
Tlie  importance  of  enforcing  the  most  impartial 
administration  of  justice  was  so  deeply  felt  by  the 
govenunent,  that  the  emperors  themselves  attempted 
to  restrict  the  application  of  their  legislative  power 
to  individual  and  isolated  cases.  The  Emperor  Anas- 
tasius  even  ordered  the  judges  to  pay  no  attention 
to  any  private  rescript,  if  it  should  be  found  contrary 
to  the  received  Ia\v8  of  the  empire,  or  to  the  public 
good;  and,  in  such  cases,  he  commanded  the  judges 
to  follow  the  established  laws.*  The  senate  of 
Constantinople  possessed  great  authority  in  con- 
trolling the  general  administration,  and  the  depen- 
dent position  of  its  members  prevented  that  authority 
horn  being  regarded  with  jealousy.  The  permanent 
existence  of  this  body  enabled  it  to  establish  fixed 
maxims  of  policy  in  the  administration,  and  to  render 
these  maxims  the  grounds  of  the  ordinary  decisions 
of  government.  By  this  means,  a  systematic  admi- 
nistration was  firmly  consolidated,  and  its  steady 
and  permanent  regulations  became  a  powerful 
check  on  the  temporary  and  fluctuaUng  views  of 
the  sovereign. 

Theodosius  the  Second  succeeded  his  father  Area- 
dins  at  the  age  of  eight;  and  the  forty-two  years 
during  which  he  governed  the  empire,  he  left  the 
care  of  the  public  administration  very  much  in  the 
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hands  of  others.  His  education  was  chiefly  directed 
by  his  sister  Pulcheria,  who  seems,  iu  all  her  actions, 
to  have  been  guided  by  sentiments  of  patriotism 
as  weU  as  piety.  Theodosios  was  natunlly  mild, 
humane,  and  deyont.  Though  he  possessed  some 
niauly  personal  accomplishments,  his  mind  and  cha- 
racter were  deficient  in  strength.  The  arts  were 
still  regarded  as  a  noble  occupation*  and  Theodosius 
cultivated  painting  with  such  success,  as  to  render  it 
his  most  remarkable  personal  distinction ;  while  his 
Greek  subjects,  minglin<jf  kindness  with  contempt, 
bestowed  on  him  the  name  of  Kallin^raphos.  His 
incapacity  for  business  was  so  great,  that  he  is  hardly 
accused  of  having  augmented  the  misfortunes  of  his 
reign,  by  his  own  personal  acts.  A  spirit  of  reform, 
and  a  desire  of  improvement,  had  penetrated  into 
the  imperial  administration ;  and  his  reign  was  dis- 
tinguished by  many  internal  changes  for  the  better. 
Among  these,  the  publication  of  the  Theodosian 
code^  and  the  establishment  of  the  university  of 
Constantinople^  were  the  most  important.  The 
weakness  of  the  emperor,  by  throwing  the  direction 
of  public  business  into  the  hands  of  the  senate  and 
the  ministers,  laid  the  foundation  of  that  systematic 
administration  which  characterises  the  govermneut 
of  his  successors.  He  was  the  first  of  the  emperors 
who  was  more  a  Greek  than  a  Ronuun  in  his  feelings 
and  views ;  but  his  inactivity  prevented  his  private 
character  from  exercising  much  influence  on  his 
public  administration. 

Marcian,  a  Thracian  of  humbh'  birth,  of  no  very 
elevated  rank,  and  who  had  already  attained  the  age 
of  fifty-eight,  was  selected  by  Pulcheria  to  fill  the 
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throne  on  the  death  of  her  brother.*    lie  received 
the  rank  of  her  husband  merely  to  secure  his  title  to 
the  empire.   She  had  taken  monastic  tows  at  an 
early  age,  though  she  continued  to  bear,  during  her 
brother's  reign,  a  considerable  part  in  the  conduct  of 
public  business,  having  generally  acted  as  his  coun- 
sellor.!   The  conduct  of  Marcian,  after  he  became 
emperor,  justified  Pulcheria's  choice.     He  was  a 
soldier  who  loved  peace  without  fearing  war.  One 
of  his  first  acts  was,  to  refuse  ])aym6nt  of  the  tribute 
which  Attila  had  exacted  from  Theodosius.  His 
reign  lasted  six  years  and  a  half,  and  was  chiefly 
employed  in  restoring  the  resources  of  the  empire, 
and  aUeviating  its  burdens.     In  the  theological 
disputes  which  divided  his  subjects,  Marcian  at- 
tempted to  act  with  Impartiality ;  and  he  assembled 
the  council  of  Chalcedon  in  the  vain  hope  of  esta- 
l)lis]iing  a  system  of  ecclesiikitical  doctrine  common 
to  the  whole  empire.    His  attempt  to  identify  the 
Christian  church  with  the  Roman  empire  only 
widened  the  sepaiation  of  the  difibrent  sects  of 
Christians;  and  the  opinions  of  the  dissenters,  while  . 
they  were  regarded  as  heretical,  began  to  be  adopted 
as  national.     Tlie  Eutycliian  heresy  became  the 
religion  of  Egypt ;  Nestorianism  was  that  of  Meso- 
potamia.  In  such  a  state  of  things  Maidan  sought 
to  temporiaa 

Leo  the  Elder,  another  Thracian,  was  elected 
emperor,  on  the  death  of  Marcian,  by  the  influence 

*  Marcian  luiA  bcmn  teikCD  prisoner  by  Genseric  when  he  accompanied 
AsfT  with  an  army  to  snpport  Boniface. — Procopius,     Bello  Vand.  lib.  i. 

t  It  is  singular  to  find  hereditary  rights  and  oelibacy  growing  up  together. 
During  the  fifth  oentiuy,  it  was  by  no  tMMM  naoml  to  iilM  vows,  aad  OQO- 
linie  to  hmx  an  u/Hif  iMvt  in  piUie  InmIiimi. 
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of  A  spar,  a  general  of  barbarian  descent,  who  had 
iiccjuired  an  authority  similar  to  that  which  Stilicho 
and  -^tius  had  possessed  in  the  West.    Aspar  being 
a  foreigner  and  an  Arian,  durst  not  himself,  notwith* 
standing  his  influence  and  ftrvour  with  the  army,  aspire 
to  the  imperial  throne ;  a  fact  which  proves  that  the 
political  constitution  of  the  government,  and  the  fear 
of  public  opinion,  exercised  some  control  over  the 
despotic  power  of  the  court  at  Con8tantinoi)le.  The 
insolence  of  Aspar  and  his  family  determined  Leo 
to  diminish  the  authority  of  the  barbarian  leaders  in 
the  imperial  serrice ;  and  he  adopted  measures  for 
recruiting  the  army  from  his  native  subjects.  The 
system  of  his  predecessors  had  Ijeen,  to  form  the  best 
troops  entirely  from  foreign  mercenaries;  and  the 
character  of  Uie  native  recruits  had  fallen  into  such 
contempt,  that  thej  were  ranked  in  the  legislation 
of  the  empire  as  an  inferior  class  of  military.*  Leo 
saw  no   mode   of  reforming   the  army,  without 
removing  Aspar;  and,  despiiiring  of  success  by  any 
other  means,  he  employed  assassination;  thus  ca«t- 
.  ing,  by  the  murder  of  his  benefoctor,  so  deep  a  stain 
on  his  own  character,  as  to  have  acquired  the 
surname  of  the  Butcher.  During  his  reign,  the  arms 
of  the  empire  were  generally  unsuccessftil ;  and  his 
great  naval  expedition  against  Genseric,  the  most 
powerful  which  the  Romans  had  ever  prepared,  was 
completely  defeated.  As  it  was  dangerous  to  confide 
so  mighty  a  force  to  any  general  of  talent,  Basilicus, 
the  brother  of  the  empress,  was  intrusted  with  the 
chief  command.    His  incapacity  assisted  the  Vandals 
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ill  defeating  the  expedition  quite  a.s  much  as  the 
prudence  and  talents  of  Genseric.  The  Ostrogoths, 
in  the  meantime,  extended  their  ravages  from  the 
Danube  as  far  as  Thessalj.  There  appeared  also  some 
probability,  that  they  would  succeed  in  establishing 
a  permanent  kingdom  in  Jllyria  and  Macedonia, 
completely  independent  of  the  imperial  power.  The 
civil  administration  of  Leo  was  conducted  with  great 
prudence.  He  followed  in  the  steps  of  his  pre- 
decessor in  all  his  attempts  to  lighten  the  burdens  of 
his  subjects,  and  to  improve  their  condition.  When 
Antioch  suffered  severely  from  an  eartliquuke,  he 
remitted  the  public  taxes  to  the  amount  of  one 
thousand  pounds  of  gold,  and  granted  freedom  from 
all  imposts,  to  those  who  rebuilt  their  ruined  houses. 
In  the  disputes  which  still  divided  the  church,  he 
adopted  the  orthodox,  or  Greek  party,  in  opposition 
to  the  Eutychians  and  Nestorians.  The  epithet  of 
Great  has  been  bestowed  on  him  by  the  Greeks  — 
a  title,  it  should  seem,  conferred  upou  him  rather  with 
reference  to  his  being  the  first  of  his  name,  and  on 
aooount  of  his  orthodoxy,  than  from  the  pre-eminence 
of  bk  personal  actions.  He  died  at  the  age  of 
sixty-three,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  grandson,  Leo 
tlie  Second,  an  infant,  who  survived  his  elevation 
only  a  few  months. 

Zeno  mounted  the  throne  on  the  death  of  bis 
son,  Leo  the  Second;  for  no  regular  monarchical 
succession  was  admitted  by  the  Romans.  He  was 
an  Isaurian,  whom  Leo  the  Great  had  selected  as 
the  husband  of  his  daughter  Ariadne,  when  he  was 
engaged  in  rousing  the  military  spirit  of  his  own 
subjects  against  the  barbarian  mercenaries.   In  the 
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eyes  of  the  Greeks,  the  Isaurians  were  little  better 
than  barbarians;  but  their  valour  had  obtained  for 
them  a  high  leputation  among  the  troops  in  the 
capital,  ^e  origin  of  Zeno  rendered  him  unpo^ 
pular  with  the  Greeks ;  and  as  he  did  not  participate 
in  their  nationality  in  religion,  any  more  than  in 
descent,  he  was  accused  of  cherishing  heretical 
opinions.  He  appears  to  have  been  unsteady  in 
his  YiewSf  and  vicious  in  his  conduct ;  yet  the  diffi- 
culties of  his  position  were  so  great,  and  the 
prejudices  against  bim  so  strong,  that  in  spite  of 
all  the  misfortunes  of  his  reign,  the  fact  of  his 
having  maintained  the  integrity  of  the  ea^stcni 
em])ire,  attests,  that  he  could  not  have  been  totally 
d^cient  in  courage  and  talent;  while  it  wamoito 
the  inference,  that  the  official  aristocracy  exercised 
a  powerftil  control  over  the  regular  adndnistration. 
About  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  he  witnessed 
the  final  extinction  of  the  western  empire,  and,  for 
many  years,  the  Theodorics  threatened  him  with  the 
loss  of  the  greater  pert  of  the  European  provinces 
of  the  eastern.  The  imperial  government,  however, 
even  at  this  crisis,  easily  maintained  its  superiority 
over  every  single  enemy,  and  commanded  respect  from 
all.  Wlien  it  is  remembered,  therefore,  that  Zeno 
was  an  Tsauriau,  and  a  peacemaker  in  theological 
quarrels,  it  will  not  be  surprising,  that  the  Greeks, 
who  honestly  regarded  him  as  a  heterodox  har- 
barian,  should  have  heaped  many  calumnies  on  his 
memory.  Ilis  i>resiniij)tion  did  not  go  so  far  as  to 
proj)ose  to  the  senate  the  adoption  of  his  brother  as 
his  successor.  The  times  were  difficult ;  his  brother 
more  worthless  than  himself ;  and  the  support 
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of  the  official  aristocracy  was  necesBary.  The  di0- 
posal  of  the  imperial  crown  was  again  placed  in  the 
hands  of  Ariadne. 

Anastasius  secured  his  election  by  his  marriage 
with  Ariadne.  lie  was  a  native  of  Epidamnus, 
and  sixty  years  of  age  when  he  ascended  the 
throne.  During  his  reign,  he  had  to  eneonnter 
some  serious  seditionB,  as  the  empire  was  iuToWed 
in  wars  with  the  Persians,  Bulgarians,  and  Goths. 
Anastasius  was  more  afraid  of  rebellions  and 
seditions,  than  of  defeat;  and  he  sub-divided  the 
command  of  his  troops  in  such  a  way,  that 
success  in  the  field  of  battle  was  almost  impos* 
sible.  In  one  unportant  campaign  against  Persia, 
the  intendant-general  was  the  officer  of  highest 
rank  in  an  army  of  fifty  thousand  men.  Due 
military  subordination,  and  vigorous  measures,  under 
such  an  arrangement,  were  impossible ;  and  it 
reflects  some  credit  on  the  organisation  of  the  Roman 
troops,  that  they  were  enabled  to  keep  the  field 
without  total  ruin, 

Anastasius  devoted  his  most  anxious  care  to 
alleviate  the  misfortunes  of  his  subjects,  and  to 
diminbh  the  taxes  which  oppressed  them.  He 
constructed  the  great  wall,  to  secure  from  destruo* 
tion  the  rich  villages  and  towns  in  the  Ticinity  of 
Constantinople,  when  the  barbarians  invaded  the  em- 
pire. This  wall  extended  from  the  Sea  of  Marmora, 
near  Helymbria,  to  the  Black  Sea,  forming  an  arc 
of  about  forty-two  miles,  at  a  distance  of  twenty- 
eight  miles  from  the  capital.  The  rarest  virtue  of  a 
sovereign  is  the  sacrifice  of  his  own  revenues,  and, 
eonsequently,  the  diminution  of  his  own  power,  to 
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increase  the  happiness  of  his  people.  The  greatest 
action  of  Anastasius  was  the  vohmtary  diminution 
of  the  reyenues  of  the  states.  He  abolished  the 
chrysargyron,  the  most  lucrative  but  oppressive  tax 
in  the  empire,  which  affected  the  industry  of  every 
subject.  The  incrcascMl  prosperity  wliich  this  con- 
cession infused  into  society,  soon  displayed  its 
effects;  and  the  brilliant  exploits  of  the  reign  of 
Justinian,  must  be  traced  back  to  the  reinvigoration 
of  the  body  politic  of  the  Roman  empire  by 
Anastasius.  He  expended  large  sums  in  repairing 
the  damages  caused  by  war  and  earthquakes ;  yet,  st) 
exact  was  his  economy,  and  so  great  were  the 
revenues  of  the  eastern  empire,  that  lie  was  enabled 
to  accumulate,  during  his  reign,  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  gold  in  the  public  trea- 
sury.* The  people  had  prayed  at  his  accession,  that 
he  might  reign  as  he  had  lived ;  and  even  in  the 
eyes  of  the  Greeks,  he  would,  probably,  have  been 
regarded  as  the  model  of  a  perfect  monarch,  had  he 
not  shewn  a  disposition  to  favour  heresy.  Misled, 
either  by  his  wish  to  comprehend  all  sects  in  the 
established  church, — as  all  nations  were  included  in 
the  empire, — or  by  a  too  decided  attachment  to  the 
doctrines  of  the  Eutychians,  he  excited  the  opposi- 
tion of  the  orthodox  party ;  while  their  domineering 
spirit  troubled  his  internal  administration  by  severd 
dangerous  seditions,  and  induced  the  Greeks  to 
overlook  his  humane  and  benevolent  policy.  He 
reigned  more  than  tweiity-st'vcn  years. 

Justin,  the  successor  of  Anastasius,  had  the  merit 

*  L.lS,000^.  PBooontni,  BUt,  An,  19.  QmoM,  irO.  109. 
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of  being  strictly  orthodox.  His  reign  tended  to  unite 
more  closely  the  church  with  the  imperial  authority^ 
and  to  render  the  opposition  of  the  heterodox  more 
national,  in  the  various  provinces  where  a  national 
clergy  and  a  national  language  existed.  Justin 
was  a  Thracian  soldier  of  fortune,  without  educa- 
tion, but  a  man  of  experience  and  talents,  who,  at 
the  age  of  sixty-eight,  obtained  the  imperial  crown 
for  himself,  while  employed  to  secure  it  for 
another.  In  his  civil  government,  he  imitated  the 
wise  and  economical  policy  of  his  predecessor,  and 
his  military  experience  enabled  liim  to  improve  the 
condition  of  the  army.  He  furnished  large  suras 
to  alleviate  the  misery  caused  by  a  terrible  earth- 
quake at  Antioch,  and  paid  great  attention  to  the 
repairing  of  the  public  buildings  throuj^out  the 
empire.    His  reign  lasted  nine  years. 

Tt  must  be  observed,  that  the  five  emperors,  of 
whose  character  and  policy  the  preceding  sketch 
has  been  drawn,  were  men  born  in  the  middling  or 
lower  ranks  of  society ;  and  all  of  them,  with  the 
exception  of  Zeno,  had  witnessed,  as  private  indi« 
viduals,  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians  in  their  native 
provinces,  and  suffered  personally  from  the  weak 
and  disorganized  state  of  the  empire.  They  had  all 
ascended  the  throne  at  a  mature  age,  and  these 
coincidences  tended  to  imprint  on  their  councils 
that  uniformity  of  policy,  which  is  a  marked  feature 
in  their  history.  They  had  all  more  of  the  feelings 
of  subjects  of  the  empire,  than  of  the  dominant 
class,  and  were,  consequently,  more  Greeks  than 
Romans.  They  appear  to  have  participated  in 
public  feeling,  to  a  degree  natural  only  to  men  who 
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had  loiip:  lived  without  courtly  honours,  and  rare, 
indeed,  even  anionpf  those  of  the  greatest  genius,  who 
are  bom  or  educated  uear  the  steps  of  a  throne. 
That  some  part  of  the  merit  of  these  sovereigns  was 
commonly  ascribed  to  the  experience  which  they 
had  gained  by  a  long  life,  is  evident  from  the  reply 
which,  it  is  said,  the  Emperor  Justin  gave  to  the 
senators,  who  \^ished  him  to  raise  Justinian,  at  the 
age  of  forty,  to  the  dignity  of  Augustus;  ''Pray 
God,"  said  tiie  prudent  monarch,  ^  that  a  young  man 
may  never  wear  the  imperial  robes." 

During  this  eventful  period,  the  western  empire 
crumbled  into  ruins,  while  tlie  eastern  was  s{ive(l, 
in  conse(|uence  of  these  emperors  having  organized 
the  system  of  administratiou,  which  has  been 
most  uiyustly  calumniated,  under  the  name  of 
Byzantine.  The  highest  officers,  and  the  proudest 
military  commanders,  were  rendered  completely 
dependent  on  ministerial  departments,  and  were  no 
longer  able  to  conspire  or  rebel  with  impunity. 
The  sovereign  was  no  longer  exposed  to  personal 
danger,  nor  the  treasury  to  open  peculation.  But 
unfortunately,  the  central  executive  power  could 
not  protect  the  i)eople  from  fraud,  with  the  same 
ease  as  the  treasury ;  and  the  emj)eroi*s  never  per- 
ceived the  necessity  of  intmsting  the  people  with 
the  power  of  defending  themselves  from  the  financial 
oppression  of  the  subaltern  administration. 

The  principles  of  political  science  and  dvfl  liberfy 
were,  indeed,  very  little  understood  by  the  people 
of  the  Roman  empire.  The  legislative,  executive, 
and  administrative  powers  of  government  were 
confounded,  as  well  as  concentrated,  in  the  person 
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of  the  soverei^i.  The  emperor  represented  the 
sovereignty  of  Rome,  whioh,  even  after  the 
establishment  of  Chiistianitj,  was  coosidered  as 
something  saperhumao,  if  not  preciselj  a  divine 
institution.  Bnt,  so  ill  can  despotism  balance  the 
various  powers  of  the  state,  and  so  inca]>al)le  is  it  of 
studying  the  condition  of  the  govenied,  that  even 
under  the  best  emperors,  seditions  and  rebellions  were 
not  rare.  They  constituted  the  only  means  vrhereby 
the  people  could  make  their  petitions  heard;  and 
the  moment  the  populace  ceased  to  be  overawed 
by  military  force,  every  trifling  discontent  might, 
from  accident,  break  out  into  a  rebellion.  The 
continual  abuse,  to  which  arbitrary  power  is  liable, 
was  felt  by  the  emperors;  and  several  of  them 
attempted  to  restrain  its  exercise^  in  order  that  the 
general  principles  of  legislation  might  not  be 
violated  by  the  imperial  ordinances.  Such  laws 
express  the  sentiments  of  justice  which  animate  the 
administration,  but  they  are  alvrays  useless ;  for  no 
law  can  be  of  any  avail,  unless  a  right  to  enforce  its 
observance  exist  in  some  tribunal,  independent  of 
the  legislative  and  executive  powers  of  the  state, 
and  the  very  existence  of  such  a  tribunal  implies, 
that  the  state  possesses  a  constitution  which  renders 
the  law  more  powerful  than  the  prince.  Much, 
however,  iA  many  of  the  Roman  emperors  may  have 
loved  justice,  no  one  was  ever  found  who  felt 
inclined  to  diminish  his  own  authority  so  far,  as  to 
render  the  law  pennanently  suj>erior  to  his  own 
will.  A  strong  impulse  towards  improvement  was 
felt  throughout  the  empire;  and  had  not  the 
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middling  and  upper  classes  of  society  been  already 
80  to  reduced  in  number,  as  to  make  their  influ- 
ence almost  nugatory  in  the  scale  of  ciyilisation, 
there  might  have  been  some  hope  of  the  political 

repfi  iu  ration  of  the  Roman  state.  Patriotism  and 
political  honesty  can,  however,  only  become  national 
virtues,  when  the  people  possess  some  control  over 
the  conduct  of  their  rulers,  and  when  the  rulers 
themselves  publicly  announce  their  political  prin- 
ciples, and  act  on  them  in  private  life. 

Erroneous  views,  also,  of  political  economy,  led 
many  of  the  emperors  to  increase  much  of  the  evil 
which  they  were  endeavouring  to  remedy.*  Had 
the  Emperor  Anastasius  left  the  three  hundred  and 
twenty  thousand  pounds  of  gold,  which  he  had 
accumulated  in  the  treasury,  circulating  among  his 
subjects,  or  had  he  employed  it  in  works  extending 
the  industr)'  of  his  people,  and  adding  to  the  security 
of  their  property,  it  is  probable,  that  his  reign  would 
have  very  greatly  augmented  the  population  of  the 
empire,  and  pressed  back  the  barbarians  on  their 
own  thinly  peopled  lands.  If  it  had  been  in  his 
power  to  have  added  to  this  boon  some  guarantee 
against  arbitrary  inij)ositions  on  the  part  of  his 
successors,  and  against  unjust  exactions  on  the  part 
of  the  local  administration,  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  his  reign  would  have  laid  the  foundations  of  a 
flourishing  kingdom ;  and  that,  instead  of  giving  a 
false  brilliancy  to  the  reign  of  Justinian,  he  would 

•  JidSha  mami  m  fluniiie  at  Aatfodi,  by  fixing  the  price  al  which  prori- 
■ioas  w«M  (b  h&  mU,  and  diilribiiliag  four  hnndrad  thotinil  bndidi  of 
gnin  witfaoiii  JadgiMn^  M  appoua  from  Us  ova  MMont  ta  iIm  Mmpagon, 
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have  increased  the  happiness  of  the  most  civilized 
portion  of  mimkind,  and  arrested  the  decline  of  the 
eastern  empire. 


SECTION  XII.  STATE  OF  CIVILIZATION,  AND  INFLU- 
ENCE OF  NATIONAL  FEELINGS,  AMONG  THE  GREEK 
POPULATION. 

The  ravages  of  the  Groths  and  Huns  in  Europe 

and  Asia,  luid  effected  a  ^^reat  change  in  the  state  of 
society  in  the  eastern  empire,  even  though  their 
efforts  at  conquest  had  been  successfully  repulsed. 
In  many  proyinoes,  the  higher  classes  had  been 
completely  exterminated.   The  loss  of  their  slaves 
and  serfe,  who  had  been  carried  away  by  the  invaders, 
had  cither  reduced  them  to  the  condition  of  humble 
cultivators,  or  they  had  emigrated,  and  a])andoned 
their  laud  to  the  labourers,  from  being  unable  to 
obtain  any  revenue  in  the  miserable  state  of 
cultivation,  to  which  the  capture  of  the  stock,  the 
destruction  of  the  agricultural  buildings,  and  the 
want  of  a  market,  had  reduced  the  country.  In 
many  of  the  towns,  the  diminished  population  was 
reduced  to  misery,  by  the  ruin  of  the  districts  in  the 
neighbourhood.  The  higher  classes  disappeared  under 
the  weight  of  the  municipal  duties  which  they  were 
called  upoh  to  perform.  Houses  remained  unlet ;  and 
even  when  let,  the  portion  of  rent  which  was  not 
absor])ed  by  the  imi)erial  taxes,  was  insufficient  to 
supply  the  demands  of  the  local  expenditure.  The 
labourer  and  the  artizan  alone  could  find  bread ;  the 
walls  of  cities  were  allowed  to  foil  into  ruins ;  the 
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streets  were  neglected ;  public  buildings  had  become 
useless;  aqueducts  Temained  unrepaired;  internal 
communications  ceased ;  and,  with  the  extinction  of 
the  wealthy  and  educated  classes,  the  local  prejudices 

of  the  lower  orders  became  the  law  of  society. 

Tn  the  provinces,  the  clergy  alone  were  enabled 
to  maintain  n  ]X)8ition,  by  which  they  could  devote 
some  time  to  study.  They  accordingly  became  the 
sole  depositaries  of  knowledge,  and  as  their 
connection  with  the  people  was  of  the  most  intimate 
and  friendly  cliaracter,  they  employed  the  popular 
language  to  instruct  their  flocks,  to  preserve  their 
attachment,  and  rouse  their  enthusiasm.  In  this 
way,  ecclesiastical  literature  grew  up  in  eyery  pro- 
Yince  which  possessed  its  own  language  and  national 
character.  The  Scriptures  were  translated  into 
every  language,  and  in  each  country  they  were  read 
and  exj)ounded  to  the  people  in  their  native  dialect, 
in  Armenian,  in  Syriac,  in  Coptic,  and  in  Gothic,  as 
well  as  in  Latin  and  Greek.  It  was  this  connection 
between  the  Greek  people  and  their  clergy,  which 
enabled  the  church,  in  the  eastern  empire,  to  pre- 
serve a  national  character,  in  spite  of  the  exertions 
of  the  eni])erors  and  the  popes  to  give  it  a  Roman 
or  imperial  organization.  Christianity,  as  a  religion, 
was  always  universal  in  its  character,  but  the 
Christian  church  long  carried  with  it  many  national 
distinctions.  The  earliest  church  had  b^n  Jewish 
in  its  fonns  and  opinions,  and  in  the  East,  it  long 
retained  a  tincture  of  the  oriental  philosophy  of  its 
Alexandrine  proselytes.  After  Christianity  became 
the  established  religion  of  the  empire^  a  struggle 
arose  between  the  Latin  and  Greek  clergy  for 
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supremacy  in  the  church.  The  greater  learning,  and 
the  more  popular  character  of  the  Greek  clergy, 
supported  by  the  superior  knowledge,  and  higher 
political  importance,  of  the  laity  in  the  JB^t,  soon 
gave  to  the  Greeks  a  predomhumt  influence  in  the 
eetablished  chuich.  But  this  influence  was  still 
subordinate  to  the  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Rome, 
who  arrogated  the  rank  of  a  spiritual  emperor,  and 
whose  claims  to  represent  the  supremacy  of  Rome 
were  admitted,  though  not  without  jealousy,  by  the 
Greeks.  The  authority  of  the  Bishop  of  Bome^  and 
of  the  Latin  element  in  the  established  chmrch,  as 
the  ally  of  the  power  of  the  Roman  emperor,  was 
so  great  in  the  reign  of  Marcian,  that  the  legate  of 
Pope  Leo  the  Great,  at  the  general  council  of 
Chalcedony  though  a  Greek  bishop,  made  use  of  the 
Latin  language,  when  addressing  an  audience  com** 
posed  entirely  of  eastern  bishops,  and  for  whom  his 
discourse  required  to  be  translated  into  Greek.  It 
was  inconsistent  with  the  dignity  of  the  Roman 
pontiH'  to  use  any  language  but  that  of  Rome,  though 
doubtless  Saint  Peter  had  made  use  of  Greek,  except 
when  speaking  with  the  gift  of  tongues.  Latin, 
howeyer,  was  the  official  language  of  the  empire; 
and  the  Emperor  Marcian,  in  addressing  the  same 
council  of  the  church,  spoke  that  language,  though 
*  he  knew  that  Greek  alone  could  be  intelligible  to  the 
greater  number  of  the  bishops  whom  he  addressed. 
It  was  fortunate  for  the  Greeks,  perhaps  also  for  the 
whole  Christian  world,  that  the  popes  did  not,  at  this 
time,  lay  claim  to  the  gifk  of  tongues,  and  address 
every  nation  in  its  own  language.  If  it  had  occurred 
to  them  that  the  head  of  the  universal  church  ought 
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to  speidc  aU  lai^piageei  the  bishopg  of  Rome 
might  }>erhaps  haye  rendeTed  themselves  the  political 

sovereigns  of  the  Christian  workl. 

Tlie  attempt  of  the  popes  to  introduce  the  Latin 
language  into  the  East,  roused  the  opposition  of  all 
the  Greeks.  The  constitution  of  the  eastern  dmrch 
still  admitted  the  laitj  to  a  duure  in  the  election  of 
their  bishops,  and  obliged  the  members  of  the  eccle- 
siastical profession  to  cultivate  the  good-will  of  their 
flocks.  In  the  East,  the  language  of  the  people  was 
the  language  of  religion,  and  of  ecclesiastical  literar* 
ture^  ccmsequently  the  cause  of  the  Greek  clergy 
and  people  was  united.  This  connection  with  the 
people,  gave  a  weight  and  authority  to  the  Greek 
clergy,  wlio  formed  the  most  learned  Miid  numerous 
body  in  the  Christian  churcli,  whicli  proved  extremely 
useful  in  checking  the  civil  tyranny  of  the  emperors^ 
and  the  religious  deqpoUsm  of  the  popes. 

Though  tiie  state  still  mamtained  its  supremacy 
oyer  the  clergy,  and  the  emperor,  as  head  of  the 
state,  regarded  and  tre  ated  the  poj)es  and  patriarchs 
as  his  ministers,  still  the  church,  as  a  body,  had 
already  rendered  itself  superior  to  the  person  of  the 
emperor,  and  had  established  the  principlob  that 
the  orthodoxy  of  the  emperor  was  a  law  of  the 
empire.*  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  suspect* 
ing  the  Emperor  Anastasius  of  attachment  to  the 
Eutychian  heresv,  refused  to  crown  him  until  he 
had  given  a  written  declaration  of  his  orthodoxy.f 

*  The  TheodmiMi        and  partieiikurl j  the  lizlModi  book,  provco  the 

Mpremacy  of  the  civil  power. 

+  Eutvclitr*  taught,  that  in  Christ  thejf  was  Imt  one  uaturp,  naiurly,  that 
of  the  word,  who  bcainic  iiicaruatc.  —  Moshum's  EccUnattie<d  Uittorjff 
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Yet  the  ceremony  of  the  emperor's  receiving  the 
imperial  crown  from  the  patriarch,  was  introduced, 
for  the  first  time  only,  on  the  accession  of  Leo  the 
Great,  sixty-six  years  before  the  election  of  Anas- 
tasius.*  It  is  trae,  that  the  church  was  not  always 
able  to  enforce  the  observance  of  the  principle,  that 
the  empire  of  the  East  could  only  be  governed  by 
an  orthodox  sovereign.  The  aristocracy,  and  the 
army  in  the  East,  proved,  at  times,  stronger  than  the 
Greek  clergy., 

The  state  of  literature  and  the  fine  arts  always 
affords  a  correct  representation  of  the  condition  of 
society  among  the  Greeks,  though  the  fine  arts, 
during  the  existence  of  the  Roman  empire,  were 
more  closely  connected  with  the  government  and 
the  aristocracy,  than  with  popular  feelings.  The 
assertion,  that  Christianity  tended  to  accelerate  the 
decline  of  the  Roman  empire,  has  been  already 
refuted ;  but  although  the  eastern  empire  received 
immeasurable  benefits  from  Christianity,  both  politi- 
cally and  socially,  still  the  literature  and  the  fine 
arts  of  Greece  received  from  it  a  mortal  blow.  The 
Christians  soon  declared  themselyes  the  enemies  of 
all  pagan  literature.  Homer,  and  the  Attic  trage- 
dians, were  prohibited  books ;  and  the  fine  arts 
were  ribed,  if  not  persecuted.  Many  of  the 
early  fathers  held  opinions  which  were  not  uncon- 
genial with  the  fierce  contempt  for  letters  entertained 
by  the  first  Mahometans.  It  is  true^  that  this  anti- 
pagan  spirit  might  have  proved  temporary,  had  it 

trandatod  bj  James  Mnrdoek,  DJ>.  Newtevwi,  U.  S.  1833.   3  vob.  This 
excellent  IffuiBlation  coiiteiiM  niMiy  valiialile  notofl. 
'  OiBMii,  vi.  182. 
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not  ooounred  at  a  period  when  the  decline  of  society 

had  begun  to  render  knowledge  rarer,  and  learning 
of  more  ditHcult  iittainment  than  formerly. 

Theodosius  the  Younger  found  the  empire  in 
danger  of  not  piocnring  a  regular  supply  .of  well 
educated  aspirants  to  civil  offices ;  and,  in  order  to 
preserre  the  state  from  such  a  misfortune^  he 
established  a  university  at  Constantinople,  which 
was  maintained  at  the  public  expense.  Tlie  com- 
position of  this  university  demonstrates  the  impor- 
tant political  position  occupied  by  the  Greek 
nation, — fifteen  professois  were  appouited  to  teach 
Greek,  grammar,  and  literature;  thirteen  were 
named  to  instruct  in  Latin ;  two  professors  of 
law  were  added,  and  one  of  philosopliy.  Such  was 
the  imperial  uniyersity  of  Theodosius^  who  did  eveiy 
thing  in  his  power  to  render  the  rank  of  professor 
highly  honourable.  The  candidate,  who  aspired  to 
a  chair  in  the  nniyersity,  was  obliged  to  undeigo  an 
examination  before  the  senate,  and  it  was  necessaiy 
for  him  to  possess  an  irreproachable  moral  character, 
as  also  to  prove  that  his  learning  was  profound. 
The  term  of  twenty  yean*  service  secured  for  the 
professors  the  title  of  count,  and  placed  them  among 
the  nobility  of  the  empire.  Learning,  it  is  evident, 
was  still  honoured  and  cultivated  by  a  few  in  the 
East ;  but  the  attention  of  the  great  body  of  society 
was  directed  to  religious  controveroy,  and  the 
greatest  talents  were  devoted  to  these  contests^ 
which  assumed  already  a  political  and  national  cha- 
racter. The  few  philosophers  who  kept  aloof  from 
tlic  disputes  of  the  Qiristiuu  churcli,  plunged  into  a 
mysticism  more  injurious  to  the  human  intellect, 
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and  less  likely  to  be  of  any  use  to  society,  than  the 
most  furious  controversy.  Most  of  these  speculators 
In  metaphysical  science^  abandoned  all  interest  in 
the  fate  of  tiiejr  oountiy,  and  in  ike  affiurs  of  Uiis 
world,  from  an  idle  hope  of  being  able  to  establish 
a  personal  intercourse  with  an  imaginary  world  of 
spirits.  With  the  exception  of  religious  writings, 
and  historical  works,  there  was  very  little  in  the 
liteiatuie  of  this  period  which  could  be  called 
popular.  The  people  amused  themselyes  with 
chariot  races,  Instead  of  the  drama ;  and,  among  the 
higher  orders,  music  had  long  taken  the  place  of 
poetry. 

The  same  genius  which  inspires  poetry,  is  necessary 
to  excellence  in  the  fine  arts;  jet»  as  these  are 
more  mechanical  in  their  execution,  good  taste  may 
be  long  retained,  after  Inspiration  has  entirely  ceased, 

by  the  mere  effect  of  imitating  good  models.  The 
very  constitution  of  society  seemed  to  forbid  the 
existence  of  genius.  In  order  to  produce  the  highest 
degree  of  excellence  in  works  of  literature  and  art, 
it  seems  absolutely  neoessaiy  that  the  author  and 
the  public  should  participate  m  some  common  feel- 
ings of  admiration  for  simplicity,  beauty,  and  subli- 
mity. When  the  condition  of  society  ])hices  the 
patron  of  works  of  genius  in  a  totally  ditiereut  rank 
of  life  from  their  authors,  and  renders  the  criticisms 
of  a  small  and  exdusive  circle  of  individuals  the  law 
in  literature  and  art,  then  an  artificial  taste  must  be 
studied,  in  order  to  secure  the  applause  of  those  who 
alone  possess  the  means  of  rewarding  the  merit  of 
which  they  approve.  The  very  fact  that  this  taste, 
which  the  author  or  the  artist  is  called  upon  to 
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gratify,  is  to  him  more  a  task  of  artificial  stiuly  than 
a  creation  of  natural  feeling,  must,  of  itself,  produce 
a  tendency  to  exaggeration  or  mannerism.  There  is 
nothing  in  the  range  of  human  afiaiis  so  completely 
democratic  as  taste.  Demosthenes  spoke  to  the 
crowd ;  Phidias  worked  for  the  people. 

Christianity  ongafred  in  direct  war  with  the  arts. 
The  Greeks  had  united  painting,  sculpture,  and 
architecture,  in  such  a  way,  that  their  temples  formed 
a  harmonious  illnstration  of  the  beauties  of  the  fine 
arts.  The  finest  temples  were  museums  of  paganism, 
and,  consequently,  Christianity  repudiated  all  con- 
nection with  this  class  of  buildings  until  it  had 
disfigured  and  degraded  them.  The  courts  of  judi- 
cature, the  basilics,  not  the  temples,  were  chosen 
as  the  models  of  Christian  churches,  and  the  adop- 
tion of  the  ideal  beauty  of  ancient  sculpture  was 
treated  with  contempt.  The  earlier  Fathers  of  the 
church  wished  to  represent  our  Saviour  iis  unlike 
the  tyj>es  of  the  pagan  divinities  as  possible.* 

Works  of  art  gradually  lost  their  value  as  creations 
of  the  mind  ;  and  their  destruction  commenced, 
whenever  the  material  of  which  they  were  composed 
was  of  great  value,  or  happened  to  be  wanted  for 
gome  other  pur})ose  more  useful  in  the  ojiinion  of 
the  possessor.  The  Theodosian  Code  contains  many 
laws  against  the  destruction  of  works  of  ancient  art 
and  the  plundering  of  tombs.f  The  Christian  religion, 
when  it  deprived  the  temples  and  the  statues  of  a 
religious  sanction,  permitted  the  avaricious  to  destroy 
them  in  order  to  appropriate  the  materials;  and, 
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when  all  reverence  for  antiquity  was  effaced,  it 
became  a  profitable,  though  disgraceful  occupation, 
to  ransack  the  pagan  tombe  for  the  ornaments  which 
they  contained.  Hie  deigy  of  the  new  religion 
demanded  the  construction  of  new  diorches;  and 
the  desecmtod  buildings,  falling  into  ruins,  supplied 
materials  more  easily  than  the  quarries. 

Many  of  the  celebrated  works  of  art,  which  liacl 
been  transported  to  Constantinople  at  its  foundation, 
were  destroyed  in  the  numerous  conflagrations  to 
whidi  that  city  was  always  liable.  The  celebrated 
statues  of  the  Muses  j)erished  in  the  time  of  Arca- 
dius.  The  tashion  of  erecting  statues  had  not  become 
obsolete^  though  statuary  and  sculpture  had  sunk  in 
the  general  dedine  of  taste ;  and  the  vanity  of  the 
ambitions  was  more  gratified  by  the  costliness  of  the 
material,  than  by  the  beauty  of  the  workmanship. 
A  silver  statue  of  the  Empress  Eudocia,  placed  on  a 
column  of  por])liyry,  excited  so  greatly  the  indigna- 
tion of  John  Chryso8tom»  that  he  indulged  in  the 
most  Tiolent  invectives  against  the  empress.  His 
virulence  compelled  the  government  to  exile  him 
from  the  patriardial  chair.  Many  valuable  Grecian 
works  of  bronze  were  melted  down,  in  order  to  fonn 
a  colossal  statue  of  the  Emperor  Anastasius,  which 
was  placed  on  a  lofty  column  to  adoru  the  capital.* 
Others  of  gold  and  silver  may  have  augmented  the 

« 

*  Zeno  wweted  an  <qmiliiin  ehrt—  of  MtaHy,  Thaodnric^  ia  <h>  palaw^ 

JoKNANDBS,  Dt  Reb.  Get.  57.  The  senate  of  Rome  erected  a  golden  statue 
of  Theodorie. — TsinoR,  CAron.  yEr.  54.9.  Procopios  describes  a  rude  Moeaic 
■litae  repreeenting  Tbeodoric,  which  soon  began  to  fall  to  piecee,  and  was 
owwkhnd  by  the  people  as  an  emUem  of  the  OstrogoUiie  monarehjr.  Was 
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sums  which  he  laid  uj)  in  the  public  treasury.  Still 
it  is  unquestionable,  tliat  a  taste  for  painting  had 
not  entirely  ceased  among  the  educated  and  wealthy 
chuBCfl.  Mosaici  and  engrayed  gems  were  £Bshion- 
able  luxuries;  but  the  nmnbers  of  the  patnms  of  art 
had  decreased  in  the  general  poverty,  and  the  pre- 
judices of  the  Christians  had  greatly  restricted  its 
range. 
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CHAPT£B  III. 


GONDITION  OF  THE  GBBBK8  UNDER  THB  BBION  OP 

JUSnNIAN. 


IITFLUBNCE  OF  THE  IMPERIAL  FOWEB  ON  THE  COXDITION  OP  THE  GREEK  NATION 

ovsiNo  ran  buon  or  JVfniruif— miutabt  fobcbs  of  the  empire — 
iwniMCB  ov  mmnAH^  lmubjltioh  oh  tbb  omx  roruLAXion  ov  ram 

■MFIU  —  maamU.  ADWinSTRATIOir,  AS  IV  AWMVID  na  OUBK  V4XI0II*-' 

iNFLUXNCB  of  Justinian's  conquests  on  the  orbbk  popclatiov,  and  thb 

CUANOB  effected  BY  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  VANDAL  KINGDOM  OF  AFRICA  — 
CAVSn  OF  THB  BAST  C0NQUB8T  OF  THB  08TBO0OTHIC  KIMODOM  OF  ITALT  BT 

mnMumm,  and  w  rmu  cwvnm  n  wahi— BUAnom  or  xn  wmnauM 

NATIONS  WITH  THB  lOHAIt  BHPIIUI  ABD  TBB  ORBBK  NATION  —  RELATIONS 

WITH    PERSIA   TRADE   AND  TOMMERCIAL   POSITION  OF   THE  GREEKS,  AND 

GOMPARATITB  CONDITION  WITH  THB  OTHER  NAtlONS  UTIIIO  VNDBB  THB 

aoHAH  oanBMHm — niuniiciovfHHOBXHoiKacBincsiKSOFviwsiiie 

TBB  WATIOWAL  rBBUMOB  OV  THB  OBBSBI. 


SBCnON  L----INFLUSNCB  OF  THB  IMPEBUL  POWER  OH 

THE  CONDITION  OF  THB  GREEK  NATION  DURING  THB 
-    REIGN  OF  JUSTINIAN. 

It  happens  not  unfrequentlj,  that»  during  long 
periods  of  time^  national  feelings  and  popular  insti- 
tutiona  escape  the  attenticm  of  historians;  thdr 
feeble  traces  are  lost  in  the  importance  of  eyenta^ 

api)arently  the  effect  of  accident,  destiny,  or  the 
special  intervention  of  Providence.  In  such  cases, 
history  becomes  a  chronicle  of  facts,  or  a  series  of 
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biographical  sketches ;  and  it  ceases  to  yield  the 
instructive  lessons  which  it  always  affords,  as  long  as 
it  connects  events  with  local  habits,  national  customs, 
and  the  general  ideas  of  a  people.  The  histoiy  of 
the  eastern  empire  often  assumes  this  form,  and  is 
frequently  little  better  than  a  mere  chronicle.  Its 
historians  hardly  display  national  character  or  j)opiilar 
feeling,  and  only  participate  in  the  superstition  and 
party  spirit  of  tbeir  situation  in  society.  In  spite  of 
the  brilliant  events,  which  have  given  the  reign  of 
Justinian  a  prominent  place  in  the  annals  of  man- 
kind, it  is  presented  to  us  In  a  series  of  Isolated  and 
incongruous  facts.  Its  chief  interest  is  derived  from 
the  biogra}>liical  memorials  of  Belisiirius,  Tlieodora, 
and  Justinian ;  and  its  most  instructive  lesson  has 
been  drawn  from  the  influence  which  its  legislation  has 
exercised  on  foreign  nations.  The  unerring  instinct 
of  mankind  has,  however,  fixed  on  this  period  as  one 
of  the  prreatest  eras  in  man's  annals.  The  actors 
may  have  been  men  of  ordinary  merit,  but  the  events, 
of  which  they  were  the  agents,  effected  the  mightiest 
revolutions  in  society.  The  frame  of  the  ancient 
worid  was  broken  to  pieces,  and  men  long  looked 
back  vrith  wonder  and  admiration  at  the  fragnients 
which  remained,  to  prove  the  existence  of  a  nobler 
race  than  their  own.  The  eastern  empire,  though 
too  powerful  to  fear  any  external  enemy,  was 
withering  away  from  tiie  rapidity  with  which  the 
state  devoured  the  resources  of  the  people ;  and  this 
malady  or  corruption  of  the  Roman  government, 
aj>peared  to  the  wisest  men  of  the  age,  so  utterly 
incurable,  that  it  was  su)»p<>sed  to  indicate  the  a])- 
proaching  dissolution  of  the  globe.    No  dawn  of  a 
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new  social  organization  had  yet  manifested  its  advent, 
in  any  part  of  the  known  world.  A  large  portion, 
perhaps  the  majority  of  the  human  race,  continued 
to  live  in  a  state  of  slaveiy ;  and  slaves  were  stUl 
regarded  as  intelligent  domestic  animals,  not  as 
men.*  Society  was,  however,  to  be  regenerated  by 
the  destruction  of  slavery ;  but,  to  destroy  slavery, 
the  free  inhabitants  of  the  civilized  world  were 
compelled  to  descend  to  the  state  of  poverty  and 
ignomnce,  in  which  they  had,  for  ages,  kept  the 
servile  population.  The  field  for  general  improve- 
ment coold  only  be  opened,  and  the  reorganization 
of  society  could  only  commence,  when  universal 
principles  of  philanthropy  were  called  into  action. 

The  reign  of  Justinian  is  more  remarkable  as  a 
portion  of  the  history  of  mankind^  than  as  a  chapter 
in  the  annals  of  llie  Roman  empire,  or  of  the 
Greek  nation.  The  changes  of  centuries  passed  in 
rapid  succession  before  tiiu  eyes  of  one  generation. 
The  life  of  Belisarius,  either  in  its  reality,  or  its 
romantic  form,  has  typified  his  age.  In  his  early 
youth,  the  world  was  populous  and  wealthy,  the 
empure  rich  and  powerful.  He  conquered  extensive 
realms,  and  mighty  nations,  and  led  kings  captive  to 
the  footstool  of  Justinian,  the  lawgiver  of  civilization. 
Old  age  arrived  ;  Belisarius  sank  into  the  grave  sus- 
pected and  impoverished  by  his  feeble  and  ungrateful 
master;  and  the  world,  from  the  banks  of  the 
Euphrates  to  those  of  the  Tagns,  presented  the  awful 
spectacle  of  fkmine,  plague,  and  ruined  cities,  and  of 
nations  on  the  brink  of  extermination.    The  impres* 
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sion  on  the  hearts  of  men  was  profound.  Fragments 

of  Gothic  j)oetry,  legends  of  Persian  literature,  and 
the  fate  of  Belisarius  himself,  still  indicate  the  eager 
attention  with  which  this  i)eriod  was  long  regarded. 

The  expectation  that  Justinian  would  he  ahie  to 
re-estahlish  the  Roman  power,  was  entertamed  hj 
many,  and  not  without  reasonahle  grounds^  at  ^e 
time  of  his  accession  to  the  throne  ;  but,  before  his 
death,  tlie  delusion  was  utterly  dissipated.  Anas- 
tasiusy  hy  filling  the  treasury^  and  remodelling  the 
amy,  had  prepared  the  way  for  reforming  the 
financial  administration,  and  improTing  the  condition 
of  the  people.  Justinian  unfortunately  mployed 
the  immense  wealth  and  eflfectiTe  army  to  which  he 
succeeded,  in  such  a  manner,  as  to  increase  the 
burden  of  the  imperial  government,  and  render 
hopeless  the  fiiture  reform  of  the  system.  Yet,  it 
must  still  be  observed,  that  the  decay  of  the  internal 
resources  of  the  empire,  which  proceeded  with  so 
fearfiil  ra])idity  in  the  latter  days  of  Justinian*^ 
reign,  was  interwoven  with  the  frame  of  society. 
For  six  centuries,  the  Roman  government  had  ruled 
the  East  in  a  state  of  tranquillity,  when  compared 
with  the  ordinaiy  fortunes  of  the  human  race ;  and 
during  this  long  period,  the  jx  o]>le  had  been  moulded 
into  slaves  of  the  imperial  treasury.  Justinian,  by 
introducing  measures  of  reform,  tending  to  augment 
the  powers  and  revenues  of  the  state,  only  ac- 
celerated the  inevitable  catastrophe  prepared  by 
centuries  of  fiscal  oppression. 

It  is  mtpossible  to  form  a  correct  idea  of  the 
position  of  the  Greek  population  in  the  East,  with- 
out taking  a  general,  though  cursory  view,  of  the 
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nature  of  the  Roman  administration,  and  observing 
the  effect  which  it  produced  on  the  \\  li(>le  population 
of  the  empire.  The  contrast  presented  bj  the 
increasing  endeavours  of  the  govemment  to  cen- 
tralize eyeiy  faianch  of  the  administration,  and  the 
additional  strength  which  local  feelings  were  gaining 
in  the  distant  provinces,  is  a  singular,  though 
natural  consequence,  of  tlie  wants  of  the  sovereign, 
and  the  poverty  of  the  people.  The  civil  organiza- 
tion of  the  empire  had  attained  its  highest  degree  of 
perfection  in  the  reign  of  Justinian;  the  imperial 
power  had  secured  a  practical  supremacy  over  the 
military  officers  and  the  beneficed  clergy,  and 
placed  them  under  the  control  of  the  civil  depart- 
ments of  the  state ;  the  absolute  authority  of  the 
emperor  was  fully  established,  and  systematically 
exercised,  in  the  army,  the  church,  and  the  state. 
A  century  of  prudent  administration  had  infused 
new  vigour  into  the  govemment,  and  Justinian 
succeeded  to  the  means  of  rendering  himself  one  of 
the  greatest  conquerors  in  the  annals  of  the  Roman 
empire.  The  change  which  time  had  effected  in 
the  position  of  the  emperors,  from  the  reign  of 
Constantino  to  that  of  Justinian,  was  by  no  means 
inconsiderable.  Two  hundred  years,  in  any  govem- 
ment, must  prove  productive  of  great  vicissitudes. 

It  is  true,  that  in  theory,  the  power  of  the 
military  emperor  was  as  great  as  that  of  the  civil 
monarch ;  and,  according  to  the  phrases  in  fashion 
with  their  contemporaries,  both  Constantino  and 
Justinian  were  constitutional  sovereigns,  equally 
restrained,  in  the  exercise  of  their  power,  by  the  laws 
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and  usages  of  the  Roman  empire.*   But  there  is 

an  essential  difference  between  the  position  of  a 
general  and  a  king ;  and  all  the  Roman  emperors, 
until  the  accession  of  Arcadius,  had  been  generals. 
The  leader  of  an  army  must  always,  to  a  certain 
extent,  be  the  comrade  of  his  soldios;  he  must 
often  participate  in  their  feelings,  and  make  their 
interests  and  views  coincide  with  his  own.  Tliis 
community  of  sentiment  generally  creates  so  close 
a  connection,  that  the  wishes  of  the  troops  exercise 
great  influence  over  the  conduct  of  their  leader,  and 
temper  to  them,  at  least,  the  arbitrary  employment 
of  despotic  power,  by  confining  it  within  the  usages 
of  military  discipline,  and  the  habits  of  military  life. 
"When  the  civil  supremacy  of  the  Roman  emperors 
became  firmly  established,  by  the  changes  which 
were  introduced  into  the  imperial  armies,  after  the 
time  of  Theodosius  the  Great,  the  emperor  ceased 
to  be  personally  connected  with  the  army,  and 
considered  himself  quite  as  much  the  master  of 
the  soldiei-8  whom  he  i>ayed,  as  of  the  sul)jects 
whom  he  taxed.     The  sovereign  had  no  longer 
any  notion  of  public  opinion  beyond  its  existence 
in  the  church,  and  its  display  in  the  Mictions  of 
the  court,  or  the  amphitheatre.    The  inmiediate 
effects    of   absolute   power  were    not,  however, 
fully   revealed   in   the    details    of    the  admini- 
stration, imtil  the  reign  of  Justinian.  Various 
circumstances  have  been  noticed  in  the  preceding 

*  Sub  libertaU  liomana  was  the  expression  which  nuurked  the  rcguluitjr 
of  tho  iinixrial  administration,  baaed  on  rnlM  of  pKOoediue  and  lav^  as 
oppoeed  to  au  arbitrary  dcsputiiuu. 
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chapter,  which  tended  to  connect  the  policy  of 
several  of  the  emperors,  who  reigned  during  the 
fifth  centurj,  with  the  interests  of  their  subjects. 
Justinian  found  order  introduced  into  every 
branch  of  the  public  administration,  immense 
wealth  accumulated  in  the  imperial  treasury,  dis- 
cipline re-established  in  the  army,  and  the  church 
eager  to  support  an  orthodox  emperor.  Unfortu- 
nately for  mankind,  this  increase  in  the  power  of 
the  emperor  rendered  him  independent  of  the 
good  will  of  his  subjects,  whose  interests  seemed  to 
him  subordinate  to  the  exigencies  of  the  public 
administration  ;  and  his  reign  proved  one  of  the  most 
ii\jurious,  in  the  history  of  the  Roman  empire,  to  the 
inoial  and  political  condition  of  its  subjects.  In 
forming  an  opinion  concerning  the  eyents  of  Justi- 
nian's reign,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind,  that  the 
foundation  of  its  power  and  glory  was  laid  by 
Anastasius,  while  Justinian  sowed  the  seeds  of  the 
misfortunes  of  Maurice ;  and,  by  persecuting  the 
very  nationality  of  his  heterodox  subjects,  prepared 
the  way  for  the  conquests  of  the  Mussulmans. 

Justinian  mounted  the  throne  with  the  feelings, 
and  in  the  position,  of  a  hereditary  sovereign, 
prepared,  however,  by  every  advantage  of  circum- 
stance, to  hold  out  the  expectation  of  a  wise  and 
prudent  reign.  Born  and  educated  in  a  private 
station,  he  had  attauied  the  mature  age  of  forty-five 
before  he  ascended  the  throne.*   He  had  received 

•  It  would  answer  no  purpose  to  crowd  the  pages  of  this  little  work  witli 
references  to  Procopios.  The  statemeuUi  iu  the  Anecdotes,  tlie  Ediiiccii,  and 
<lieHiBtoriei,Mie  too  diwiiiiilT  to  be  dtod  togsOier  vithoofe  explMMtioiia. 
PtveofSm  mam»  >  vataaMe  mthotity  ewm  in  bin  Aniwwiotea.  Heahewshim- 
■elf  equally  endolocit  in  bit  Hntoiiaa.  AwiiatmrMaUmipan,  Jnatinian 
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an  excellent  education.  He  was  a  man  of  hon- 
ourable intentions,  and  of  a  laborious  disposition, 
attentive  to  business,  and  well  vei-sed  in  law  and 
theology ;  but  his  abilities  were  moderate,  his  judg- 
ment was  feeble,  and  he  was  deficient  in  decision  of 
character.  Simple  in  his  own  habits,  he^  neverthe- 
less, added  to  the  pomp  and  ceremonial  of  the 
imperial  court,  and  strove  to  make  the  isolation  of 
the  emj)eror,  as  a  superior  being,  visible  in  the 
public  pageantry  of  government.  Though  ambitious 
of  glory,  he  was  infinitely  more  attentive  to  the 
exhibition  of  his  power,  than  to  the  adoption  of 
measures  for  securing  the  essentials  of  national 
strength. 

Tlie  eastern  empire  was  an  a])solute  monarchy,  of 
a  regular  and  systematic  form.  The  emperor  was 
the  head  of  the  government,  and  the  master  of  all 
those  engaged  in  the  public  service ;  but  the  admini- 
stration was  an  immense  establishment,  artfully  and 
scientiticaily  constructed  in  its  details.*  The  nume- 
rous  individuals  employed  in  each  ministerial  depart^ 
ment  of  the  state,  consisted  of  a  body  of  men 
appropriated  to  that  special  service,  which  they 
were  compelled  to  study  attentively,  to  which  they 
devoted  their  lives,  and  in  which  they  were  sure  to 
rise,  by  talents  and  industry.  Each  de})artment  of 
the  state  formed  a  separate  profession,  as  completely 

tppettratoliav»%Madeniiid0d  fromaSbTooIefiunlly.  Hb  fiiiiiir^  iihim 

was  Tstok,  of  which  Sabbfttios  is  a  tnuulstion.   His  mother  and  sister  were 

namcfl  Wiijlenitza.  His  own  nutivo  name  was  t'prawila,  convsponding  to 
ju$,  JiutUia,    TuKOPUiLUS, /»  tiUi  Justiniani.    t  ^rtign  (^uarUri^  Metiew, 

No.  61.  BdtmniUm  AnHqtitiim, 

*  Mb  eomet  idea  of  the  Ronan  administration  can  be  formed,  without 
consulting  the  Xotifhi  fUjnitatum  et  adwumUirmUMumf  itt  the  MwUeiii edilkni 
of  Dr  B<»ckuig,  Booiub,  1880,  &c. 
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distinct,  and  as  perfectly  organized  in  its  internal 
arrangements,  as  the  legal  profession  is  in  modem 
Euiope.  A  Roman  emperor  would  no  more  have 
thought  of  saddenlj  creating  a  financier,  or  an 
administrator,  than  a  modem  soYereign  would  think 
of  making  a  lawyer.  This  circunistuMce  explains,  at 
once,  how  education  and  official  knowledge  were  so 
well  jtreserved  in  the  Roman  administration,  where, 
as  in  the  law  and  the  church,  thej  flourished  long 
after  the  ^tinction  of  literary  acquirements  in  an j 
other  classes  of  the  people  and  it  affords  also  an 
explanation  of  the  singular  duration  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  of  its  inherent  principle  of  vitality. 
If  it  wanted  the  energy  necessary  for  its  own 
regeneration,  which  could  only  have  proceeded 
from  the  influence  of  a  free  people  on  the  soyereign 
power,  it,  at  least,  escaped  the  evils  of  official 
anarchy,  and  vacillating  government.  Nothing  but 
this  systematic  conij)()sition  of  the  multifarious 
branches  of  the  Roman  administration,  could  have 
pceserved  the  empire  from  dissolution,  during  the 
period  in  which  it  was  a  prey  to  internal  wars  and 
foreign  invasions ;  and  this  supremacy  of  the  system 
over  the  will  of  individuals,  gave  a  character  of 
immutability  to  administrative  procedure,  which 
warranted  the  bojist  of  the  subjects  of  Constantiue 
and  Justinian,  that  they  lived  under  the  protection 
of  the  Boman  constitution.  The  greatest  imperfec- 
tion of  the  government  arose  from  the  total  want 

*  The  law  of  Valentmian,  forbidding  students  to  remain  in  Romo  after  tlie 
one  and  twentieth  year  of  their  age,  shews  that  restrictiona  were  put  on 
ifcftiaB.  Tlwla.wwMappH«BlfyflOMtodtopc«v«ntti»]Mided  proprie^ 
ia  the  prmiaetm,  from  eM^iogthe  payment  of  the  lMid*toK. 
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uf  any  popular  control  over  the  moral  conduct  of 
the  public  servants.  Political  morality,  like  pure 
taste,  cannot  live  without  the  atmosphere  of  public 
opinion.*  • 
The  state  of  society,  in  the  eastern  empire^  under- 
went ftr  greater  changes  under  the  Roman 
government,  than  the  imperial  administration.  The 
race  of  wraltliy  nobles,  whose  princely  fortunes  and 
iudepen<lent  bearing  liad  excited  the  fears  and  the 
avarice  of  the  early  Ca?sars,  had  been  long  extinct. 
The  imperial  court  and  household  now  included  all 
the  higher  classes  in  the  capital.  The  people  had 
no  position  in  the  state,  but  that  of  tax-payers. 
While  the  officers  of  the  civil,  linance,  and  judicial 
departments,  the  clergy,  and  the  military,  were  the 
servants  of  the  emperor,  the  people,  the  Roman 
people,  were  his  slaves.f  No  connecting  link  of 
common  interest^  or  national  sympathy,  united  the 
various  classes  as  one  people,  and  connected  them 
with  the  emperor.  Tlie  only  bond  of  union  was  one 
of  universal  o])pressi()n  ;  ii^s  vvvry  thing  in  the  im- 
perial government  had  become  subordinate  to  the 
necessity  of  supplying  the  treasury  with  mon^. 
The  fisoil  severity  of  the  Roman  government  had, 
for  centuries,  been  gradually  absorbing  all  the 

*  When  wc  blame  tlie  ovUs  of  the  Ronuui  government,  we  ought  not  to 
ovttlook  the  boonvMiiaiMiM  wUah  mia  iwnlt  In  a  dsdiniiig  iliito  of 
■ociet/,  from  the  Bifl^Ml  c£  gmenJ  mteretts  in  large  repntentatiTe  aasem- 

blies,  intent  on  temporarj'  expedients,  and  incapable,  at  such  a  period,  of 
attending  to  any  thing  but  local  clainiii.  A  comparison  of  the  administratire 
systems  of  RtMue,  Prussia,  and  the  United  States  of  America,  might  be 
laodwd  a  worfc  of  great  ptacHail  wm  to  ■hitwmo. 

+  The  Roman  people  now  consisted  ehii  of  Greeltt ;  but  Latin  aeema  to 
have  been  qpoken  in  U^jrriemn  end  Thcaoe  bjr  a  vetj  Bnmeroiie  portioo  of  the 
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accumulated  ^\  calth  of  society,  as  the  possession  of 
large  fortunes  was  almost  sure  to  entail  their 
oonfiflcation.  Even  if  the  wealth  of  the  higher 
•  classes  in  the  provinces  escaped  this  &te,  it  was,  by 
the  constitution  of  the  empire,  rendered  responsible 
for  the  deficiencies  which  might  occur  in  the  taxes 
of  the  districts  from  which  it  was  obtained;  and 
thus  the  rich  were  every  where  rapidly  sinking  to 
the  level  of  the  general  poverty.  The  destruction 
of  the  higher  classes  of  society  had  swept  away  all 
the  independent  landed  proprietors,  before  Justinian 
commenced  his  series  of  reforms  in  the  provinces. 

The  effect  of  these  reforms  extended  to  future 
times,  and  exercised  au  important  influence  on  the 
internal  composition  of  the  Greek  people.  In 
ancient  times^  a  very  large  portion  of  society 
consisted  of  slaves  or  serfe.  They  formed  the  great 
body  of  the  rural  population ;  and  as  they  received 
no  moral  training,  they  were  inferior,  in  every 
mental  quality,  to  the  barbarians  of  the  north ;  but, 
from  this  very  cause,  they  were  utterly  incapable  of 
making  any  exertion  to  improve  their  condition,  and 
whether  the  province  which  they  inhabited  belonged 
to  the  Romans  or  Greeks,  the  Goths  or  the  Huns, 
they  remained  equally  slaves.  Tlie  oppressive 
system  of  the  Roman  financial  administration,  by 
depressing  the  higher  classes,  and  impoverishing  the 
ridiy  found  the  lower  order  at  last  burdened  with 
the  great  part  of  the  land-tax.  The  labourer  of  the 
BoO  became  an  object  of  great  interest  to  the 
treasury,  and,  as  the  chief  instrument  in  furnishing 
the  financial  resources  of  the  state,  obtained  almost 
as  important  a  position,  in  the  eyes  of  the  fi8C»  as  the 
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landed  |)r()])rietor  himself.  The  first  laws  which 
conferred  any  rights  ou  the  slave,  are  those  which 
the  Roman  government  enacted,  to  prevent  the 
landed  proprietors  from  transferring  their  sLaYes 
engaged  in  the  cultivation  of  lands,  assessed  for  the 
land-tax,  to  other  employments,  which,  though  more 
profitable  to  tlie  proprietor  of  the  slave,  would  have 
yielded  a  smaller,  or  less  permanent  return  to  the 
imperial  treasury.*  The  avarice  of  the  imperial 
treasury,  bj  reducing  the  mass  of  the  free  popuUttion 
to  the  same  degree  of  poverty  as  the  slaves,  had 
removed  some  of  the  practical  inferiority  vMch  had 
separated  the  two  classes ;  but  the  position  of  the 
slave  had  lost  most  of  its  moral  degradation,  and 
occupied  precisely  the  same  political  position  in 
society  as  the  poor  labourer,  from  the  moment  that 
the  Roman  fiscal  laws  compelled  any  freeman  who 
had  cultivated  lands  for  the  space  of  thirty  years,  to 
remain  for  ever  attached,  with  his  descendants,  to  tlie 
same  estate.f  The  mass  of  the  lower  orders  were, 
from  that  period,  blended  into  one  class ;  the  slave 
rose  to  be  a  member  of  this  body;  the  freemen 
descended,  but  his  descent  was  necessary  for  the 
improvement  of  the  great  bulk  of  the  human  race, 
and  for  the  extinction  of  slaverv.    Such  was  the 

ml 

progress  of  civilization  in  the  eastern  empire.  The 
measures  of  Justinian,  which,  by  their  fiscal 
rapacity,  tended  to  sink  the  free  population  to  the 
same  state  of  poverty  as  the  slaves,  really  prepared 

'  •  Cod.  ThfOfi.  xi.  tit.  3.  1.  2.  sine  censu  vcl  reliquis  fundum  eomparari  nnn 
pQiie.    Cod.  JuU.  xi.  tiU  47,  57,  Dt  Agncolis  et  C^ntitis  H  CotonU.    1  wu 
iodiiMd  to  attribato  tin  hw  of  Zeno  against  private  priaoiis  bk  the  pronBMi^ 
in  some  measure,  to  a  fiscal  moUve.  Tit.  5. 
t  CmI.  Jmtt,  xi.  tit  47.  L  18.  Ik  JgrkotihnAl  29. 1. 
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the  way  for  the  general  improvement  of  the  human 
race. 

Justinian  found  the  central  administration  still 
aided  and  controlled  by  the  municipal  institutions 
of  the  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  numerous  corporate 
communities  throughout  the  empire,  as  well  as  by 
the  religious  assemblio;^  of  the  orthodox  and  hetero- 
dox congrefjations.  The  ancient  world  still  existed. 
Consuls  were  still  named,  iiome,  though  subject  to 
the  Goths,  preserved  its  senate.  Constantinople 
eiyoyed  all  the  license  of  the  hippodrome;  and 
Alexandria  its  public  distributions  of  grain.  Athens 
and  Sparta  were  still  governed  as  little  states,  and  a 
body  of  Greek  provincial  militia  still  guarded  the 
pass  of  ThermopylsB.  The  Greek  cities  possessed 
their  own  revenues,  and  maintained  their  roads, 
schools,  hospitals,  police,  public  buildii^  and 
aqueducts;  they  pensioned  professors  and  public 
physicians,  and  kept  their  streets  paved,  cleaned, 
and  lighted.  The  people  still  enjoyed  their  local 
festivals  and  games;  and  though  music  had  sup- 
planted poetry,  the  theatres  were  still  open  for  the 
public  amusement. 

Justinian  defaced  these  traces  of  the  ancient 
world  far  more  rapidly  in  Greece,  than  Theodoric  in 
Italy.  He  was  a  merciless  reformer,  and  his  reforms 
were  directed  solely  by  fiscal  calculations.*  The 
consulate  was  abolished,  to  save  the  expenses 
attendant  on  the  installation  of  the  consuls.  The 
Roifian  senators  were  exterminated  in  the  Italian 
wars,  during  which  the  ancient  race  of  the  inhabi- 

*  Compare  Lboku  NouUkb,  xlvi.  Mid  xlvii. 
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tants  of  Rome  was  nearly  destroyed.*  Alexandria 

was  deprived  of  its  supplies  of  grain,  and  the  Greeks 
in  Egypt  were  reduced  in  number  and  consideration. 
Antioch  was  sacked  by  Chosroes,  and  the  position 
of  the  Greek  population  of  Syria  permanently 
weakened. 

Bat  it  was  in  Grreece  itself  that  the  Hellenic 
raee  and  institutions  received  the  severest  blow. 

Justinian  seized  the  revenues  of  the  free  cities,  and 
deprived  them  of  their  most  valuable  privileges. 
The  loss  of  their  revenues  compromised  their 
political  existence.  Poverty  produced  barbarism. 
Roads,  streets,  and  public  buildings  b^an  to  be 
neglected.  That  want  of  police,  which  characterizes 
the  middle  ages,  began  to  be  felt  in  the  East. 
Public  instruction  was  neglected  for  the  imblic 
charities ;  the  professors  and  the  physicians  were 
robbed  of  the  funds  destined  for  their  support.  The 
municipalities  themselves  continued  to  exist  in  an 
enfeebled  state,  for  Justinian  affected  to  reform, 
but  never  attempted  to  destroy  them  ;  and  even  his 
libeller,  Procopiiis,  only  accuses  him  of  }>lundering, 
not  of  murdering  them.  The  j)overty  of  the 
Greeks  rendered  it  impossible  for  them  to  supply 
their  municipalities  with  new  funds,  or  even  to 
allow  local  taxes  to  be  imposed,  for  maintaining  the 
old  establishments.  At  this  crisis,  the  population 
was  saved  from  utter  barbarism,  by  the  close 
connection  which  existed  between  the  clergy  and 

*  Wbtn  Rome  was  repeiipled,  a  wMte  Mem  to  have  again  ariaen,  bok 

k  only  perpetuated  tlte  name,  and  a  mortal  blow  was  given  to  the  power  of 

the  nianici])nlit> .  The  pojw?  assumed  the  direction  of  civil  affairH,  and  pre- 
pared the  way  fi>r  liin  future  tenjporal  wvejvigjity.  See  Gftchickt€  dcs 
Hoemiiclun  Jieeht$  im  Mitttlalter.    F.  C.  Von  Saviu.ny,  vol.  i.  p.  367. 
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the  people,  and  the  powerful  intluence  of  the  church. 
The  clergy  and  the  magistrates,  the  people  and  their 
leaders^  in  the  Greek  proTinces,  ^vere  united  by 
common  language,  feelings,  and  pr^udiees ;  and  the 
clergy,  as  the  most  powerful  class  of  the  community, 
henceforth  took  the  lead  in  all  public  business. 
They  lent  their  aid  to  replace  the  charitable  insti- 
tutions, the  means  of  instruction,  and  the  knowledge 
of  the  healing  art,  which  was  still  required  ;  they 
supported  the  communal  and  municipal  organization 
of  the  people;  but,  while  presenring  the  local 
feelings  of  the  Greeks,  they  laid  the  fbnndation  of  a 
general  national  organization.  History  supplies  few 
materials  to  illustrate  the  precise  period  at  which 
the  clergy  in  Greece  formed  its  alliance  with  the 
municipal  organization  of  the  people,  independent 
of  the  political  authority ;  but  the  alliance  became' 
of  great  national  importance,  and  began  to  exercise 
permanent  effects  on  the  social  existence  of  the 
Greeks,  after  the  municipalities  had  been  im- 
poverished by  Justinian's  reforms. 


SECTION  n.  —  inUTABY  FOKCES  OF  THE  EUPmS. 

The  histor}^  of  the  wars  and  conquests  of 
Justinian  is  narrated  by  Procopius,  the  secretaiy  of 
Belisarius,  who  was  often  an  eye-witness  of  the 
events  which  he  records,  with  a  minuteness  which 
supplies  much  valuable  information  on  the  military 
system  of  the  age.  The  expeditions  of  the  Roman 
armies  were  so  widely  extended,  that  most  of  the 
nations  of  the  world  were  brought  into  direct 
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coiiimunicatioii  with  the  cuipire.  During  the  time 
Justiuian's  generals  were  changing  the  state  of 
Europe,  and  destroying  some  of  the  nations  which 
had  dismembered  the  western  empire,  circumstances 
beyond  the  control  of  that  international  systen^^ 
of  policy,  of  which  the  sorereipis  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Persia  were  the  arl)itei-s,  pro(Uiced  a 
general  movement  in  the  ])opuhition  of  central 
Asia.  Tlie  whole  human  race  was  in  a  state  of 
convulsive  agitation,  from  the  frontiers  of  China 
to  the  shores  of  the  Atlantic.  This  agitation 
destroyed  many  of  the  existing  goyemments,  and 
extoniiinated  sevenil  powerful  nations,  while,  at 
the  same  time,  it  laid  the  foundation  of  the  power 
of  new  states  and  peoples,  some  of  which  have 
maintained  their  existence  to  the  present  times. 

The  eastern  empire  bore  no  inconsiderable  part 
in  raising  this  mighty  storm  in  the  West»  and  in 
quelling  its  violence  in  the  East ;  in  exterminating 
the  Goths  and  Vandals,  and  in  arresting  the 
progress  of  the  Avars  and  the  Turks.  Yet,  the 
number  and  composition  of  the  Roman  armies  have 
often  been  treated,  by  historians,  as  weak  and 
contemptible.  It  is  impossible,  in  this  sketch,  to 
attempt  any  examination  of  the  whole  military 
establishment  of  the  Roman  empire,  during  Justi- 
nian's reign ;  but,  in  noticing  the  influence  exercised 
by  the  military  system  on  the  Greek  population,  it 
is  necessary  to  make  a  few  general  observations.* 
The  army  consisted  of  two  distinct  classes, — the 
regidar  troops,  and  the  corps  of  mercenaries.  The 

*  Lord  Maiiox,  in  his  Life  of  lUlitarku,  (dmp.  i.)  gim  ft  dnldl  of  dw 
KoniAD  armies  in  Juetiuian's  reign. 
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regular  troops  were  composed,   both   of  native 
subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  raised  by  conscrip- ' 
tion,  and  of  baibarians»  who  had  been  allowed  to 
occupy  lands  within  the  emperor*s  dominions,  and 

to  retain  their  own  usages,  on  the  condition  uf 
furnishing  a  fixed  number  of  recruits  for  the  army. 
The  Roman  government  still  clung  to  the  great  law 
of  the  empire,  that  the  portion  of  its  subjects  which 
paid  the  land-tax,  could  not  be  allowed  to  escape 
that  burden  by  entering  into  the  army.*  The 
proprietors  of  the  land  were  responsible  for  the 
tribute,  the  cultivators  of  the  soil  secured  the 
amount  of  the  public  revenues;  neither  could  be 
permitted  to  forego  their  fiscal  obligations  for  their 
military  duties.  For  some  centuries  it  had  been 
more  economical  to  purchase  the  service  of  the 
barbarians,  than  to  employ  native  troops ;  and,  per- 
haps, had  not  the  oppressive  system  of  the  imj)erial 
administration  diminished  the  resources  of  the  state, 
by  consuming  the  capital  of  the  people,  this  might 
have  long  continued  to  be  the  case*!  Native 
troops  were,  however,  always  drawn  from  the 
mountainous  districts,  which  paid  a  scanty  tribute, 
and  in  which  the  population  found  difficulty  in 
procuring  subsistence.  The  invasions  of  the  bar- 
barians, likewise^  threw  numbers  of  the  peasantry 
of  the  provinces  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  out  of 
employment,  and  many  of  these  entered  the  army. 
A  supply  of  recruits  was  likewise  obluned  from  the 

*  Citizens  were  not  allowed  to  possess  arms  cxco|it  fur  hiintiug  aii4 
travelling.    Cifrpu$  Jurit  Cirtfu.   Pami.  48.  tit.  G.    CW.  9.  l^. 
f  Obaerre  our  own  syileiii  in  Iw&. 
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idle  and  needy  population  of  the  towns  *  The  mo8t 
active  and  intelligent  soldiers  were  placed  in  the 
cavaliy, — a  force  that  was  drilled  with  the  greatest 
care,  sabjected  to  the  most  exaet  discipline^  and  which 
belied  not  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  in  the  field 
of  battle.!  As  the  hi^i^her  and  middling  classes  in 
the  provinces  had,  for  ages,  been  excluded  from 
the  military  profession,  and  the  army  been  at 
last  composed  chiefly  of  the  rudest  and  most 
ignorant  peasants,  of  enfranchised  slaves^  and  natu- 
ralized barbarians,  military  service  was  viewed 
with  aversion ;  and  the  greatest  repugnance  arose 
among  the  civilians  to  become  soldiers.  In  the 
meantime,  the  dejK)pulation  of  the  empire  daily 
increased  the  difficulty  of  raising  the  number  of 
recruits  required  for  a  service,  which  embraced  an 
immense  extent  of  territory,  and  entaUed  a  great 
destruction  of  human  life. 

The  trooi)S  of  tlie  line,  but  i)articularly  the 
infantry,  had  deteriorated  considerably  in  Justinian's 
time;  but  the  artillery  and  engineer  department 
was  not  much  inferior,  in  science  and  efficiency,  to 

•  Slaves  were,  of  rouree,  excluded  from  military  service  by  the  Roman 
laws  i  yet,  in  tlie  dectiue  of  the  empire,  they  were  Bometimes  eofranchiaeU  in 
ordar  to  tie  adndMed  m  reenUto ;  and  JmUbImi  dedww  the  dftve  flpM  uriM 
had  0enr»d  in  the  army  %iriUlliia  iiHwter'a  oooaent.  The  eoMtnent  proves 
that  slaves  were  ntp^y  ettuiuDg  tlw  level  to  whkil  the  free  popofaitioa  had 

BUnk.    NoreU.  81. 

f  cavalry  was  carefully  trained  to  act  oa  foot,  and  its  steady 
behaviour  on  diamounting,  when  anrromided  by  superior  nnmbers,  proree  fbe 
perfection  of  the  Roman  discipline,  even  in  the  time  of  Justinian.  Procopius 
mentions  this  trait  in  liis  deacription  of  iho  Imftlo  of  Callinicura.  /)<•  BeU. 
Pen.  1.  IH.  Salomon  made  use  of  tin-  Kune  formation  of  the  cavalry  on 
foot  against  the  African  Moors.  Vand.  book  2.  c.  12.  It  was  again 
employed  at  tlie  battle  of  Soheon,  In  the  xelgn  of  the  Emperor  Manriee^ 
TanoniTVACtin,  Sfmm^  iu 
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what  it  had  been  in  the  best  days  of  the  empire. 
Its  resources,  not  its  knowledge^  had  diminished. 
Th»  same  arsenals  continued  to  iBxist;  mere 
mechanical  skill  had  been  uninterruptedly  exercised, 

and  the  constant  demand  which  had  existed  for 
military  nu'chaiiieians,  armourers,  and  engineers, 
had  never  allowed  the  theoretical  instructions  of 
this  class  to  be  neglected,  n«r  their  practical  skill  to 
declme,  from  want  of  employment.  This  ftct 
requires  to  be  borne  in  mind.* 

The  mercenaries,  however,  formed  the  most 
valued  and  brilliant  j)()rtion  of  the  army ;  and  it 
was  the  fashion  of  the  day  to  copy  and  admire  the 
dress  and  manners  of  the  barbarian  cavalry.  The 
empire  was  now  surrounded  by  numbers  of  petty 
princes,  who»  tbougli  they  had  seized  possession  of 
provinces  once  belonging  to  the  Romans,  by  force, 
and  had  f)ften  engaged  in  war  with  the  cm])eror,  still 
acknowledged  a  certain  degree  of  dependence  on 
the  Roman  power.  Some  of  them,  as  the  kings  of 
the  Heruls  and  the  Grepids,  and  the  king  of  Colchis, 
held  their  regal  rank,  by  a  regular  investiture,  from 
Justinian.  These  princes,  and  the  kings  of  the 
Lombards,  Iluns,  Saracens,  and  Moors,  all  received 
regular  subsidies.  Some  of  them  furnished  a 
number  of  their  best  warriors,  who  entered  the 

*  The  enginem  of  Theodorie  the  Great  could  not  be  superior  to  thooe  off 
Jttsliiiiai],  tar  Theodorie  had  often  been  obliged  to  obtain  artiet*  from  the 
East ;  jet  the  tomb  of  Theodoti^  near  Ravenna,  rivnto  tiie  remains  of  the 

anti-Homeric  times  at  Mycencp.  The  circular  stone  of  tlie  flotnc  in  35 
feet  in  diameter,  and  weighs  040,000ib8  ;  ^et  it  is  supposed  t<>  iiave  been 
btooflit  ftom  tlio  quarries  in  Istria.  See  the  pbles  hi  the  Hktoin  de  PArt 
par  let  JfonwiMiit,  d^pmk  ta  Dieaititee  am  IV*  dttU,  far  SnooK 
n'AsiifoovKr,  torn.  i.  pi.  xviS. 
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Roman  service,  and  served  in  separate  bands,  under 
their  own  leaders,  and  with  their  national  weapons, 
but  subjected  to  the  regukr  oiganization 
discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  though  not  to  the 
Roman  system  of  military  exercises  and  manoeuvres. 
Some  of  these  corps  of  barbarians  were  also  formed 
of  volunteers,  who  were  attracted  by  the  hitjfh  ])ay 
wliich  they  received,  and  the  license  with  which 
thej  were  allowed  to  behave. 

The  superiority  of  these  troops  arose  from  natural 
causes.   The  northern  nations  who  invaded  the 
empire,  consisted   of  a   population  trained  from 
infancy  to  warlike  exercises,  and  foUowing  no  pro- 
fession but  that  of  arms.    The  lauds  which  they 
occupied  were  cultivated  by  the  labour  of  their 
slaves   or  subjects*  and   their  only  pecuniary 
resources  arose  from  the  plunder  of  their  neigh- 
bours, or  the  subsidies  of  the  Roman  emj)erors. 
Their  habits  of  life,  the  celerity  ot  their  movements, 
and  the  excellence  of  their  armour,  rendered  them 
the  choicest  troops  of  the  age;  and  their  most 
active  warriors  were  generally  engaged  to  serve 
in  the  imperial  forces.    The  emperors  preferred 
armies  composed  of  a  number  of  motley  bands  of 
mercenary  foreigners,  attached  to  their  own  persons 
by  high  pay,  and  commanded  by  chiefs  who  could 
never  pretend  to  political  rank,  to  risking  the 
fiite  of  their  throne,  by  intrusting  the  conunand  of 
a  national  army  to  a  native  general,  who,  from  a 
j)opuIar  soldier,  might  become  a  dangerous  rival.* 
We  nmst,  however,  not  forget  to  observe,  that  the 

*  Juatiiiinii,  however,  aoiMliiBM  nailed  the  dval  and  niililuy  power. 
C  /.  L  4A,  4«.  49.  AW/.  24—91. 
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barbarian  mercenaries  in  the  service  of  Rome, 
geneFBlly  proved  £ur  more  efficient  troops  than  their 
firee  oomLtrymen;  and  that,  after  all,  the  native 
Roman  cavalry  of  Justinian's  armj,  the  Gataphracti, 

sheathed  in  comi)lete  steel  on  the  Persian  model, 
and  armed  with  the  Greeiiiu  spmir,  were  still  the 
best  troops  in  a  field  of  battle,  and  were  the  real 
type  of  the  chivalry  of  the  middle  ages. 

Justinian  weakened  the  Roman  army,  in  several 
ways,  by  his  measures  of  reform.  His  anxiety  to 
reduce  its  expenditure  induced  him  to  diminish  the 
establishment  of  camels,  horses,  and  cliariots,  which 
attended  the  troops  for  transporting  the  military 
machines  and  baggage^  and  which  was  very  large,  as 
it  was  calculated  to  save  the  peasantry  from  any 
danger  of  having  their  labours  interrupted,  or  their 
cattle  seized,  under  the  pretext  of  l)ciiig  re([uired 
for  transport.  Numerous  al)uses  were  introduced, 
by  diminishing  the  pay  of  the  troops,  and  making 
the  payments  with  great  irregularity.  At  the  same 
time,  the  efficiency  of  the  army  in  the  field  was 
more  seriously  injured,  by  continuing  the  policy 
adopted  by  Anastasius,  of  restricting  the  power  of 
the  generals  ;  a  policy,  however,  which,  it  must  be  con- 
fessed, was  not  unnecessary  in  order  to  avoid  greater 
evils.  This  is  evident  from  the  numerous  rebellions 
in  Justinian's  reign,  and  the-  absolute  want  of  any 
national  or  patriotic  feeling  in  the  majority  of  the 
Roman  officers.  Iiarge  armies  were  at  times  com- 
posed of  a  nuniljcr  of  corps,  each  commanded  by  its 
own  officer,  over  whom  the  nominal  connnander-in- 
chief  had  little  or  no  authority;  and  it  is  to  this 
circumstance  that  the  unfortunate  results  of  some  of 
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the  Gothic  and  Persian  campaigns  are  to  be  attri- 
buted, and  not  to  any  inferiority  of  the  Roman 
troops.  Even  Belisaiius  himself^  though  he  gave 
many  proofs  of  attachment  to  Justinian's  throne,  vas 
watched  with  the  greatest  jealousy.  He  was  treated 
with  coiistaiit  distrust,  and  his  officers  were  at  times 
encouraged  to  dispute  his  measures,  and  never 
punished  for  disobeying  his  orders.*  The  £act  is, 
that  Belisarius  mighty  if  so  disposed,  have  assumed 
the  purple,  and  perhaps  dethroned  his  master. 
Narses  was  the  only  general  who  was  implicitly 
trusted  and  steadily  su]>ported ;  but  Narses  was  an 
aged  eunuch,  and  couhl  never  have  become  emi>eror. 

The  imperial  military  forces  consisted  of  one  hun- 
dred and  fifty  thousand  men ;  and  though  the  extent 
of  the  frontier,  which  these  troops  were  compelled 
to  guard,  was  very  great,  and  lay  open  to  the  incur- 
sions of  many  active  hostile  tribes,  still  Justinian 
was  able  to  jisseinl)le  some  admirably  appointed 
annies,  for  his  forei;j:n  expeditions.!  annament 
which  accompanied  Belisarius  to  Africa  consisted  of 

*  Narses  had  evidently  been  sent  to  Italy  by  Justinian  befovs  tiw  eooquMt 

of  Witiges,  expressly  to  watch  Belisarius,  and  guard  against  his  acquiring  too 
much  personal  iutluence  over  the  troops.  The  circumstance  of  officers  of 
nak  being  allowed  to  mahitoin  » laig*  body-guard  «f  cavalry,  the  membeee 
of  which  swore  fidelity  to  tlidr  diief,  as  well  as  allegiaaoe  to  the  emperor,  is 
a  singular  fact  when  contrasted  with  the  im|)erial  jealousy.  The  guards  of 
Belisarius  amounted  to  seven  thousand  men,  after  his  return  from  the  ooo* 
quest  of  Italy. 

f  Agrthl—  ttatos,  tfMt  flie  military  cstablishmeiit  of  the  empire  ooee 
eqnshied  of  646,000  men.   Tlie  statement  seems  to  have  rested  on  official 

documont«i,  a-s  it  is  rrpoat('<l  by  another  writer.  It  probably  included  the 
local  militia  and  the  garrisons,  as  will  as  the  ivgular  army.  Acathias,  v.  p. 
157,  ed.  Par.  Joannes  ANTiocHKXts,  in  CoUectaneit.  See  tlie  note  to  the 
AneedoU$  i^Piooonim,  p^  164,  ed.  Pw.  and  voL  iii.  p.  454,  of  the  editioo  of 
Bonn.  GiBBo.^,  i.  27,  statao  tiie  Roman  fbroes,  in  the  time  of  Hadiiaa,  at 
376,000»a  nnmbor  whkh  seems  too  small  for  any  thiqg  bat  the  regular  ui^y. 
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ten  thousand  infantry,  five  thousand  cavalry,  and 
twenty  thousand  sailors.    Belisarius  must  have  had 

about  thirty  thousand  troops  under  liis  command  in 
Italy,  before  the  takinfi^  of  Ravenna.  Germanus, 
when  he  arrived  in  Africa,  found  that  only  one-third 
of  the  Roman  troops  about  Carthage  had  remained 
faithful,  and  the  rebels  under  Stozas  amounted  to 
eight  thousand  men.  As  there  were  still  troops  in 
Numidia  which  had  not  joined  the  deserters,  the 
whole  Roman  force  in  Africa  cannot  have  been  less 
than  hfteen  thousand.  Narses,  in  the  year  551,  when 
the  empire  began  to  shew  evident  proofe  of  the  bad 
effects  of  Justinian's  government,  could  assemble  an  . 
army  of  thirty  thousand  chosen  troops,  an  army 
which  defeated  the  veterans  of  Totila,  and  destroyed 
the  fierce  bands  of  Franks  and  Alamanns  which 
hoped  to  wrest  Italy  from  the  Romans.  The  cha- 
racter of  the  Roman  troops,  in  spite  of  all  that 
modem  writers  have  said  to  depreciate  it,  still  stood 
so  high,  that  TotUa,  the  warlike  monarch  of  the 
Goths,  strove  to  induce  them  to  join  his  standard  by 
offers  of  hjfrh  pay.  None  had  yet  been  equal  to  the 
Romans  in  the  held  of  battle  ;  and  their  exploits  in 
Spain,  Africa,  Colchis,  and  Mesopotamia,  prove  their 
excellence ;  though  the  defeats  which  they  sustained, 
both  from  the  Persians  and  on  the  Danube,  reveal  the 
faet,  that  their  enemi^  were  improving  in  military 
science,  and  watching  every  o]>portunity  of  availing 
themselves  of  any  neglect  of  the  Roman  government, 
in  maintaining  the  efficiency  of  the  army. 

Numerous  examples  could  be  cited  of  the  most 
incredible  disorder  in  the  armies,  —  originating 
generally  in  the  misconduct  of  the  imperial  govern* 
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raent.  Belisarius  attempted,  but  found  it  impos- 
sible, to  enforce  the  strictest  disciplme»*  when 
the  soldiers  were  unpaid,  and  the  officers  autho- 
rized to  act  independently  of  his  orders.  Two 
thousand  Hemls  ventured  to  quit  his  standard  in 
Italy,  and,  after  niarchiiiir  round  the  Adriatic,  wore 
pardoned  by  Justinian,  and  again  engaged  in  the 
imperial  service.  Procopius  mentions  repeatedly 
that  the  conduct  of  the  unpaid  and  unpunished 
troops  ruined  the  provinces ;  and,  in  Africa^  no  less 
than  three  Roman  officers^  Stozas,  Maximin,  and 
Gontharis,  attempted  to  render  themselves  inde- 
pendent, and  were  sui>p()rted  by  large  bodies  of 
troops.f  The  Greeks  were  the  only  portion  of  the 
population  who  were  considered  as  sincerely  attached 
to  the  imperial  government,  or,  at  least,  who  would 
readily  defend  it  against  every  enemy ;  and  accord- 
ingly, Gontharis,  when  he  wished  to  secure  Cartha^ 
ordered  all  the  Greeks  to  be  murdered  without 
distinction.  The  Greeks  were,  however,  from  their 
position  and  rank  in  society  as  hurgesses,  or  tax- 
payers, almost  entirely  excluded  from  the  army,  -and, 
though  they  furnished  the  greater  part  of  the  sailors 
for  the  fleet,  they  were  genemlly  looked  upon  as  an 
unwarlikc  iio])ulation.  Witiges,  the  Gothic  king, 
calls  the  iiomau  anny  of  Belisarius,  an  army  of 
Greeks,  a  band  of  pirates,  actors,  and  mountebanks. 

*  At  the  oommenoenMot  of  hit  AfUoMi  expedition  he  ezeeatod  tmo  Hone 

tor  killing  one  of  their  companions  in  a  drunken  quarrol. 

+  Constantine,  one  of  die  officers  of  the  army  in  Italy,  attempted  to  aasas- 
Bioate  Belisarius,  who  liad  ordered  him  to  restore  i>roi>erty  which  be  had  pluu' 
dered.  The  Afriou  unnyveheHedegaimt  John  the  patrid«n«~CoBirpi»,  vii. 
50.  The  garrison  of  Petm  entered  the  eervice  of  ChMroes. — Pnocomn,  Pm. 
ii.  17.  That  of  Spoleto  joined  Totihu-GocA.  iii.  12 ;  aee  nho  iv.  96. 
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One  of  the  most  unfortunate  measures  of  Justinian 
was  the  disbanding  all  the  provincial  militia.  This 
is  incidentally  mentioned  in  the  Anecdotes  of 
Procopius,  who  informs  us,  that  Thennopyla3  had 
been  previously  guarded  bj  two  thousand  of  this 
militia;  but  that  this  corps  was  dissolved,  and  a 
garrison  of  regular  troops  placed  in  Greece.*  The 
nieasiire  was  probably  dictated  ratlier  by  financial 
motives,  than  by  any  fear  of  popular  insurrection ; 
but  its  effects  were  extremely  injurious  to  the 
empire,  in  the  declining  state  of  society,  and  in  the 
increasing  disorganization  of  the  central  power;  and 
it  prepared  the  way  for  the  easy  conquests  of  the 
Avars  and  Arabs.  Justinian  was  desirous  of  cen- 
tralizing all  power,  and  rendering  all  public  burdens 
systematic;  and  had  adopted  the  opinion,  that  it 
was  cheaper  to  defend  the  empire  by  walls  and 
fortresses,  than  by  a  moveable  army.  The  prac- 
tice of  mo^^ng  the  troops,  with  great  celerity,  to 
defend  the  frontiers,  had  induced  the  officers  to 
abandon  the  ancient  practice  of  fortifying  a  regular 
camp,  and,  at  last,  even  the  art  of  encamping  was 
neglected.*  The  barbarians,  however,  could  always 
move  with  greater  rapidity  than  the  regular  troops 
of  the  empire. 

To  secure  the  frontiers,  Justinian  adopted  a 
plan  of  constructing  extensive  lines,  supi)orted  by 
innumerable  forts  and  castles,  in  which  he  placed 
garrisons,  in  order  that  they  might  be  ready  to  sally 
out  on  the  invading  bands.  These  lines  extended 
from  the  Adriatic  to  the  Black  Sea,  and  were 

*  Procopius,  Aneed.  2C.  vol.  iii.  147,  «d.  Bonn.  QoA.  It.  26. 
f  Ms2f  ARDRI.  Frag,  p.  440,  ed.  Bonn. 
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further  strengthened  by  the  long  wall  of  Anastasius, 
which  covered  Constantinople,  by.  walls  protecting 
the  Thracian  Chersonesos,  and  the  Peninsula  of 

Pallene,  and  by  fortifications  at  Thermopylae,  and 
at  the  Isthmus  of  Corinth,  whicli  ^vere  all  carefully 
repaired.  At  all  these  ports,  })einiauent  garrisons 
were  maintained.  The  eulogy  of  Procopius  on  the 
public  edifices  of  Justinian,  seems  almost  irrecon- 
cilable with  the  events  of  the  latter  years  of  his 
reign ;  for  Zabergan,  the  Bulgarian  monarch,  pene- 
trated through  bleachers  he  found  unrepaired  in  the 
long  wall,  and  advanced  almost  to  the  very  suburbs 
of  Constantinople.  In  this  crisis,  the  neglect  with 
which  the  emperor  had  treated  the  troops,  and  the 
abuses  which  he  had  permitted  in  the  formation  of  his 
corps  of  guards,  most  of  whom  bad  purchased  their 
rank  as  a  title  to  rations,  exposed  tlie  empire  to  the 
greatest  danger.  Belisarius  was,  fortunately,  still 
living;  he  soon  assembled  a  number  of  veterans 
sufficient  to  compel  the  Bulgarians  to  effect  a  pre- 
cipitate retreat.* 

Another  instance  of  the  declension  of  military 
tactics  may  be  mentioned,  as  it  must  have  origi- 
nated in  the  army  itself,  and  not  in  consequence  of 
any  arrangements  of  the  government.  The  com- 
bined manoeuvres  of  the  divisions  of  the  regiments 
had  been  so  neglected,  that  the  bugle-calls  once 
used  had  fiedlen  into  desuetude,  and  were  unknown 
to  the  soldiers.  The  motley  recruits,  of  dissimilar 
habits,  could  not  acquire,  with  the  requisite  rapidity, 

*  The  aMoont  Agathiatt  gives  of  tM»  «xpedition,  is  sdonad  unlb  too  m»ny 
rbetoriosl  fligbts  to  bo  roeeived  Ktml^jr. 
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a  perception  of  the  delicacy  of  the  ancient  musics 

and  the  Roman  iufaiitry  uo  longer  moved 

In  perlbet  phalanx,  to  ^  D«riaii  mood, 
Of  flotea  and  adt  reoordors. 

It  happened,  during  the  war  with  the  Goths  in 
Italj,  that  Belisarins  was  placed  in  difficulty,  from 

the  want  of  an  instantaneous  means  of  communi- 
cating orders  to  the  troops  eiigage(l  in  skirmishing, 
during  the  siege  of  Auximum.  On  this  occasion, 
it  was  suggested  to  him  by  Procopius,  to  replace 
the  forgotten  bugle  calls,  by  making  use  of  the 
brazen  trumpet  of  the  cavalry  to  sound  a  charge, 
and  of  the  infantry  bugle,  to  summon  a  retreat.* 

Foreigners  were  preferred  by  the  onij)erors,  as  the 
occupants  of  the  highest  military  commands;  and 
the  confidence  with  whidi  the  barbarian  chiefs  yfere 
honoured  by  the  court,  enabled  many  to  reach  the 
highest  rank  in  the  army.  Narses,  the  most  dis- 
tinguished military  leader  after  Belisarius,  was  a 
Pers-Armenian  captive.  Peter,  wlio  coiumanded 
against  the  Persians  iu  the  campaign  of  o28y  was 
also  a  Pers-Armenian.  Phuras,  who  besieged  Gelimer 
in  Mount  Pappua,  was  a  Herul.  Mondon,  who 
commanded  in  Dlyria  and  Dalmatia,  was  a  Gepid 
princci  Hilbud,  who,  after  several  victories,  per- 
ished with  his  army  in  defeii(Iin«x  the  frontiers 
against  the  Sclavonians,  was  of  northern  descent,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  his  name.  Salomon,  who 
governed  Africa  with  great  courage  and  ability,  was 

*  Pnocoptim,  Gotk.  ii.  24.  The  bugle  of  tlie  iniantr}'  was  cnmpooed  o. 
wood  mnd  leather. 
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a  eunuch  from  Dara.  Artaban  was  an  Armenian 
prince.  John  Troglita,  the  patrician,  the  hero  of 
the  poem  of  CorippuB»  called  the  Johannid,  is  also 

supposed  to  have  been  an  Armenian.*  Yet  the 
eiiijiire  might  still  have  furnislied  excellent  officers, 
as  well  as  valiant  troops;  tor  tlie  Tsaurians  and 
Thracians  continued  to  distinguish  themselves  in 
every  field  of  battle,  and  were  equal  in  courage  to 
the  fiercest  of  the  barbarians. 

It  became  the  fashion  in  the  army  to  imitate  the 
manners  and  habits  of  the  barbarians;  their  head- 
long personal  courage  became  the  most  admired 
quality,  even  in  the  highest  rank ;  and  nothing 
tended  more  to  hasten  the  progress  of  the  decay  of 
the  military  art.  The  ofiicers  in  the  Roman  armies 
became  more  intent  on  distinguishing  themselves 
for  personal  exj)l()its,  than  for  vxact  order  and 
strict  discipline,  maintained  in  their  cor^Js.  Even 
Belisarius  himself  appears,  at  times,  to  have  forgotten 
the  duties  of  a  general,  in  his  eagerness  to  exhibit 
his  personal  valour  on  his  bay  chaiger;  though 
he  may,  on  such  occasions,  have  considered,  that 
the  necessity  of  koeiMng  up  the  s|)irits  of  his  army 
was  a  sufficient  apology  for  his  rashness.  Unques- 
tionably the  army,  as  a  military  establishment,  had 
declined  in  exeellence  ere  Justinian  ascended  the 
throne^  and  his  reign  tended  to  sink  it  much  loTirer; 
yet  it  is  probable,  that  it  was  never  more  remark* 

*  Lb  Esau,  HiHoin  du  Bat'Siiyfire,  torn.  is.  91 . 93.  Nctn  ds  Sairt  Mamn. 

Many  moro  might  be  addtd.  John  tho  Armenian,  killed  in  the  pursuit  of 
Crflinier.  Akoum.a  Ilun,  commanded  the  (rnops  in  niyria. — TnF.opii.  p.  Ifl4. 
Pei*aii,  bun  of  a  king  of  Iberia  ;  licasns,  a  CjiuUi,  but  subject  of  the  empire  ; 
ItuB,  an  AmMOian  ;  Philematb,  a  Hun,  were  all  g^oenla.  See  the  I$tdtr 
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able  for  the  enterprising  valour  of  its  officers,  or  for 
their  personal  skill  m  the  use  of  their  weapons. 
The  death  of  numbers  of  the  highest  rank,  in  battles 
and  skirmishes,  in  which  they  rashly  en^anred,  proves 
tills  tact.  There  was,  however,  one  im])ortaiit  fea- 
ture of  ancient  tactics  still  prcsiTvod  in  the  lloman 
armies,  which  gave  them  a  decidiul  superiority  over 
their  enemies.  They  had  still  the  confidence  in 
their  discipline  and  skill  to  form  their  ranks,  and 
encounter  their  o])ponents,  in  line;  the  bravest  of 
their  enemies,  whether  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube 
or  the  Tigris,  only  ventured  to  charge  them,  or 
receive  their  attack  in  close  masses.* 


SBCnON  m. — INFLUENCE  OF  JUSTINIAN'a  LEGISLATION 
ON  THE  GREEK  POPULATION. 

The  Greeks  long  remained  strangers  to  the 
Koman  law.  The  free  cities  continued  to  be 
goyemed  by  their  own  legal  systems  and  local 
usages,  and  the  Greek  lawyers  did  not  consider  it 
necessary  to  study  the  ciyil  law  of  their  masters. 
But  tliis  state  of  things  iniderwent  a  great  modifica^ 
tion,  after  Constantino  had  rendered  Latin  the 
oihcial  language  of  the  East,  and  transformed  the 
Greek  town  of  Byzantium  into  the  Roman  city  of 
Constantinople.  The  imperial  administration,  after 
that  peilod,  came  into  more  immediate  connection 
with  its  eastern  subjects;  the  legislative  power  of 
the  emperors  was  more  frequently  exercised  in  the 

*  Even  the  veM  tniopt  in  Africa,  fought  io  iMuida^  Itlce  iMiteriana,  end 
not  in  r^gnkr  ranks,  like  Romun. 
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legolation  of  proTincial  buflinees ;  and  the  Christian 

church,  by  uniting  the  whole  Greek  j)upulati(>n  into 
one  body,  often  called  forth  general  measures  of 
legislation.  While  the  confusion  arising  from  the 
inoongraity  of  old  laws  to  the  new  exigendes  of 
soeiety  was  generally  felt»  the  increasing  poverty, 
depopulation,  and  want  of  education  in  the  Gre^ 
cities,  rendered  it  difficult  to  maintain  tlit'  ancient 
tribunals.  The  Greeks  were  often  eonipelknl  to 
study  at  the  universities  where  Roman  jurisprudence 
alone  was  cultivated,  and  thus  the  municipal  law 
courts  were  at  last  guided  in  thmr  decisions  by  the 
rules  of  Roman  law.  As  the  number  of  the  native 
tribunals  decreased,  their  duties  were  performed  by 
judges  named  by  the  imperial  administration;  and 
thus,  Roman  law,  silently,  and  without  any  violent 
change  or  direct  legislative  enactment,  was  generally 
introduced  into  Greece. 

Justinian,  from  the  moment  of  his  recession  to 
the  throne,  devoted  his  attention  to  the  improve- 
ment of  every  department  of  government,  and 
carried  his  favourite  plan,  of  centralizing  the  direc- 
tion of  the  complicated  machine  of  the  Roman 
administration  in  liis  own  perton,  as  fiur  as  possible. 
The  necessity  of  condensing  the  various  authorities 
of  Roman  jurisprudence,  and  of  reducing  the  mass 
of  legal  o])inions  of  eminent  lawyers  into  a  system  of 
lefrislative  enactments,  possessing  unity  of  fonn,  and 
facility  of  reference,  was  deeply  felt.  Such  a  system 
of  legislation  is  useful  in  every  eountijr;  but  it 
becomes  peculiarly  necessaiy,  after  a  long  period  of 
civilization,  in  an  absolute  monarchy,  in  order  to 
restrain  the  decisions  of  legal  tribunals  by  published 
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law,  and  prevent  them  from  assuming  arbitrary 
power,  under  the  pretext  of  interpreting  obsolete 
edicts  and  conflicting  decisions.  A  code  of  laws,  to 
a  certain  degree  senres  as  a  barrier  against  despo- 
tism,  for  it  supplies  the  people  with  the  means  of 
calmly  confuting  the  acts  of  their  government,  and 
the  decisions  of  their  judges,  by  the  principles  of 
their  laws ;  and,  at  the  same  time,  it  is  a  useful 
ally  to  the  absolute  sovereign,  as  it  supplies  him 
with  increased  facilities  for  detecting  legal  iiyostice 
committed  by  his  official  agents. 

The  fimlts  or  merits  of  Justinian's  system  of  laws 
belong  to  the  lawyers  intrusted  with  the  execution 
of  his  project,  but  the  honour  of  having  commanded 
this  work,  may  be  ascribed  to  the  emperor  alone. 
It  is  to  be  regretted,  that  the  position  of  an  absolute 
soTereign  is  so  liable  to  temptation  from  passing 
events,  that  Justinian  himself  could  not  refrain  from 
injuring  the  surest  monument  of  his  fame,  by  later 
enactments,  which  mark  too  clearlv,  that  thev  ema- 
nated  either  from  his  own  increasing  avarice,  or  from 
weakness  in  yielding  to  the  passions  of  his  wife  or 
courtiers.  It  oould  not  be  expected,  that  his  political 
sagacity  could  have  devised  the  necessity  of  securing 
the  rights  of  his  subjects  against  the  aa1)itrar|r  exer- 
cise of  his  own  jKiwer ;  but  he  might  have  consecrated 
the  great  principle  of  equity,  that  legislation  can 
never  act  as  a  retrospective  decision ;  and  he  might 
have  ordered  his  magistrates  to  adopt  the  oath  of 
the  Egyptian  judges,  who  swore,  when  they  entered 
on  office,  that  they  would  never  depart  from  the 
principles  of  equity,  (law,)  and  that  if  the  sovereign 
ordered  them  to  do  wrong,  they  would  not  obey. 
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Justmian,  however,  was  too  much  of  an  eastern 
de8i)ot,  and  too  little  of  a  statesman,  to  proclaim 

the  law,  even  while  retaining  the  legislative  power 
in  his  person,  to  be  superior  to  the  executive  branch 
of  the  government.  But,  in  maiutaiiiiug  that  the  laws 
of  Justinian  might  have  been  rendered  more  perfect^ 
and  have  heen  framed  to  confer  greater  benefits  on 
mankind,  it  is  not  to  be  denied,  that  the  work  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  monuments  of  human  wis- 
dom ;  and  we  should  remember,  with  gratitude,  that 
for  thirteen  hundred  years,  the  Pandects  served  as 
the  magazine,  or  source,  of  legal  lore,  and  constitu- 
tion of  civil  rights,  to  the  Christian  world,  both  in 
the  East  and  in  the  West. 

The  government  of  Justinian's  empire  was  Roman, 
its  ofiicial  hniguage  was  Latin.  Oriental  hal)its  and 
usages,  as  well  as  time  and  despotic  j)ower,  had, 
indeed,  introduced  modihcatious  iu  the  old  forms; 
but  it  would  be  an  error  to  consider  the  imperial 
administration  as  having  a  Greek  character.  The 
accident  of  the  Greek  language  having  become  the 
ordinarv  dialect  in  use  at  court,  of  Greek  nuniici- 
palities  existing  and  exerting  their  iiithience  on 
society,  and  of  the  church  in  the  eastern  empire 
being  deeply  tinctured  with  Greek  national  feelings, 
is  apt  to  create  an  impression,  that  the  eastern 
empire  had  lost  something  of  its  Roman  pride,  in 
order  to  adopt  a  (ireek  character.  The  circumstance 
that  its  enemies  often  rej>roached  it  with  being  Greek, 
may  be  received  as  a  proof  that  the  imputatiou  was 
viewed  as  an  insult.  As  the  administration  was 
entirely  Roman,  the  laws  of  Justinian,  the  code,  the 
pandects,  and  the  institutions,  were  published  in 
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Latin,  though  many  of  the  later  decrees  (noYells) 
were  written  in  Greek.  Nothing  can  illustrate*  in 
a  stronger  manner,  the  artificial  and  anti-national 

position  of  the  eastern  Roman  empire  at  Constanti- 
noi)le,  than  this  fact,  that  tlie  Latin  hmg^na<>e  was 
used  in  the  promulgation  of  a  system  of  laws  for 
an  empire,  in  which  it  was  spoken  by  a  small 
portion  of  the  inhabitants,  the  language  of  whose 
church  and  literature  was  Greek.  Latin  was  pre- 
served in  official  business,  and  in  public  ceremo- 
nials,  from  feelings  of  pride  connected  with  the 
ancient  renown  of  the  Romans,  and  tlie  dignity  of 
the  Roman  empire.  So  strong  is  the  hold  which 
antiquated  custom  maintain^  over  the  minds  of 
men,  that  even  a  professed  refonner,  like  Justinian, 
could  not  break  through  so  irrational  a  usage,  as  the 
publication  of  the  laws  for  liis  i)eople,  in  a  language 
incomprehensible  to  most  of  those  for  whose  use 
they  were  framed. 

The  laws  and  legislation  of  Justinian  throw  only 
an  indistinct  and  vague  lights  on  the  state  of  the 
Greek  population.  They  were  drawn  entirely  from 
Roman  sources,  calculated  for  a  Roman  state  of 
society,  and  occupied  with  Roman  forms  and 
institutions.  Justinian  was  so  anxious  to  ])reserve 
them  in  all  their  purity,  that  he  adopted  two 
measures  to  secure  them  from  alteration.  The 
copyists  were  commanded  to  refram  from  any 
abridgment,  and  the  commentators  were  ordered  to 
follow  the  literal  sense  of  the  laws.  All  schools  of 
law  were  likewise  forbidden,  except  those  of 
Constantinople,  Rome,  and  Berytus,  a  regulation 
which  must  have  been  adopted  to  guard  the  Roman 
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law  from  being  corrupted,  by  ftUing  into  the  bands 

of  Greek  teachers,  and  becoming  confounded  witb 
the  customary  law  of  the  various  Greek  provinces.* 
This  restriction,  the  importance  attached  to  it  by 
the  emperor,  and  the  small  number  of  legal  students 
who  could  receiye  their  education  at  the  three 
licensed  univeTsities, — one  of  which  (that  of  Rome) 
was,  moreover,  at  the  time  of  the  publication  of  the 
law,  under  the  dominion  of  the  Goths, — prove  that 
the  Roman  law,  though  that  of  the  administi*a- 
tion,  was  not  the  universal  rule  of  conduct  in  the 
empire.  Justinian  took  eveiy  measure  which 
prudence  could  dictate^  to  secure  the  best  and 
purest  legal  instruction  and  administration  for  the 
Roman  tribunals ;  but  it  was  not  his  object  to  force 
the  Roman  law  on  those  classes  who  were  not  yet 
governed  or  guided  by  it.  Nothing  proves  more 
completely  than  this  fiict,  that  Justinian  was^  in  his 
refonns  and  improyements,  guided  by  the  ancient 
spirit  of  the  Roman  government.  Had  the  Roman 
law  been  univeibal  in  the  cities  and  islands  of 
Greece,  the  people  certainly  would  not  have  been 
condemned  to  seek  their  sole  l^;al  education  at  so 
great  a  distance.  The  judges  sent  from  the  capital 
decided  according  to  the  Roman  law — the  municipal 
magistrates  followed  local  usages. 

Justinian*s  laws  were  very  soon  translated  into 
Greek,  without  the  emperor's  recpiiring  tliat  tliese 
paraphrases  should  be  literal ;  and  Greek  commen- 
taries of  an  explanatory  nature  were  published. 
This  yery  cureumstance  seems,  indeed,  to  nrgfOLe, 
• 

*  Const,  ad  Aulteemont, 
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that  there  must  have  existed  an  extensive  basis  of 

Greek  law,  resting  on  usages  aud  rules  drawn  from 

different  sources,  and  which  exercised  a  powerful 

influence  on  the  Greek  population.    Had  Justinian 

intended  to  impose  the  Boman  law  on  the  Greeka^ 

it  would  hare  been  published  by  bim  in  an  official 

Greek  copy.   His  noTells  were  subsequently  so 

pul)lishtMl,  when  the  case  required  it.    It  is  evident, 

nevertheless,  that  the  remains  of  Greek  law  were 

confined  to  the  municipalities  and  were  rapidly 

yielding  to  the  superior  system  of  Roman  legislation, 

perfected  as  this  was  by  the  judicious  labours  of 

Justinian's  counsellors.     Some  modification  was 

made,  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Roman  judges  and 

municipal  magistrates,  at  this  time ;  and  we  must 

admit  the  testimony  of  Procopius  as  a  proof,  that 

Justinian  sold  judiciisd  offices,  and  made  a  traffic  of 

justice^  though  the  vagueness  of  the  accusations  do 

not  affi>rd  us  the  means  of  ascertaining  under  what 

pretext   the   change  in  the   earlier  system  was 

adopted.    The  extent  of  the  jurisdiction  of  the  city 

magistrates,  and  the  share  which  the  j)eople  retained 

in  their  election,  are  subjects  which  ought  to  invite  ^19^'  ucl?*^/  c 

the  investigation  of  the  lawyers  of  the  new^i 

university  of  Athens.    As  a  general  rule^  it  \B9(^cnrtfA''n'^7 

doubtful  whether  the  municipal  senates  of  the  S^u  • 

Greek  cities  had  acquired  the  right  of  administering 

the  local  affairs  of  the  community,  exclusively 

of  all  popular  control.    The  existence  of  Greek 

corporations   in  Italy,  shews '  that  the  Greelcs 

possessed  a  separate  and  acknowledged'  national 

existence  in  the  Boman  empire;  for,  it  is  with 

reference  to  privileges  having  a  local,  and  strictly  , 
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Greek  origin»  that  the  tenn  of  a  Greek  oorporation 
could  alone  be  used.  No  Greek  holding  an  official 
situation,  would  have  permitted  himself  to  be  styled 
any  thing  but  a  Roman.* 


SECTION  IT. — nrrEBNAL  ADMINISTRATION,  AS  IT 
AFFECTED  THE  GREEKS. 

The  interniil  adininistration  of  Justinian  was* 
remarkable  for  religious  intolei*ance  and  financial 
rapacity.f  Both  assisted  in  increasing  a  deep- 
rooted  hatred  of  the  imperial  power  throughout  the 
2)royinces»  and  his  successors  soon  experienced  the 
bitter  effects  of  bis  policy.  Even  the  commence- 
ment of  his  own  reign  gave  some  alarming  mani- 
festations of  the  general  feeling.  The  celebrated 
sedition  of  the  Nika,  though  it  broke  out  among 
the  factions  of  the  amphitheatre,  acquired  its 
importance,  and  spread,  in  consequence  of  popular 
dissatisfikction  with  the  fiscal  measures  of  the 
emperor.  This  sedition  possesses  an  unfortunate 
celebrity  in  the  annals  of  the  empire,  from  the 
destruction  of  many  public  buildings,  and  uume- 
rous  works  of  ancient  art,  occasioned  by  the 
conflagrations  raised  by  the  rebels.  Belisarius 
succeeded  in  suppressing  it  with  considerable 
difficulty,  after  much  bloodshed,  and  uut  until 

•  Getdiichte  Jti  ilo€mi$ehtn  ReckU  im  Miitdalter.  Vo.m  F.  C.  toji 
Satiort,  I.  S4<^.  I  vmitare  to  di»w  %  imidt  ilroiigar  line  of  diatiiietioti  flum 
the  learned  author,  with  reference  to  Schola  Gneoi.  It  would  have  been 
abeolutcly  an  insult  to  the  eeatecn  empire,  to  term  way  thing  <#eielity 

connected  with  it,  Greek, 
t  EvAQUUB,  iv.  29.   VaoQonvif  Anted.  U. 
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Justinian  had  felt  his  throne  in  imminent  dan^jer. 
The  alarm  produced  a  lasting  impression  on  liis 
mind ;  and  more  than  one  instance  occurred  during 
his  reign,  to  remind  him,  that  popular  sedition  puts 
a  limit  to  despotic  power.  At  a  subsequent  period, 
an  insurrection  of  the  people  compelled  him  to 
abandon  a  project  for  recruiting  the  imperial 
finances,  according  to  a  commou  resource  of  arbi- 
trary sovereigns,  by  debasing  the  value  of  the  coin.* 

We  possess  only  scanty  materials  for  describing 
the  condition  of  the  Greek  population,  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  The  peculiarities  which  existed 
in  the  relations  of  the  Greek  provinces  and  cities  with 
the  central  administration,  had  endured  for  ages,— 
dowly  undergoing  the  changes  produced  by  time^ 
but  without  the  o<Hmrrence  of  any  revolution  which 
called  for  a  general  measure  of  reform,  explanatory 
of  the  whole  system.  But,  though  our  information 
is  defective  in  minuteness  of  detail,  and  offers  many 
points  which  demand  the  investigation  of  the 
teamed,  still  it  presents  a  historical  picture^  com- 
plete in  the  accuracy  of  its  general  outline. 

The  colossal  fabric  of  the  Roman  government 
embraced  not  only  a  numerous  imperial  court  and 
household,  an  innumerable  host  of  administrators, 
finance  agents,  and  judges,  a  powerful  army  and  navy, 
and  a  splendid  churoh  establishment;  it  also  conferred 
the  privilege  of  titular  nobility  on  a  large  portion 
of  the  higher  classes,  both  on  those  who  were 
selected  to  fill  local  offices  in  connection  with  the 
public  admiuistration,  aud  ou  those  who  had  held 

*  Malalx  d.  f  an.  ii.  p.  80,  ed.  Vflo. 
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public  employments,  during  some  period  of  their 
lives.  The  titles  of  this  nobility  were  oflSeial ;  its 
members  were  the  creatures  of  government,  attached 
to  the  imperial  throne  by  ties  of  interest;  thej 
were  exempted  from  particular  taxes,  separated 
from  the  body  of  the  people  by  yarious  priyileges, 
and  formed,  from  their  great  numbers,  rather  a 
distinct  nation,  than  a  privileged  class.  They  were 
scattered  over  ail  the  provinces  of  Justinian's 
empire,  from  the  Atlantic  to  the  Euphrates,  and 
constituted,  at  this  period,  the  real  nudeos  of  civil 
society  in  the  Roman  world.  Of  their  inflnenoe^ 
many  distinct  traces  may  be  found,  even  after  the 
extinction  of  the  Roman  power,  both  in  the  East 
and  in  the  West.* 

The  population  of  the  proyinces,  and  more 
'especially  the  proprietors  and  cultivators  of  the  soil, 
stood  completely  upart  from  these  representatives 
of  the  Roman  su])reniacy,  and  almost  in  a  state  of 
direct  opposition  to  the  government.  The  weight 
of  the  Roman  yoke  had  pressed  down  ail  the 
provincials  to  nearly  the  same  level.  Aa  a  general 
rule^  they  were  excluded  from  the  profession  of 
anns;f  their  poverty  had  now  caused  them  to 
neglect   the    cultivation    of   arts,   sciences,  and 

*  Kotitia  Dujnitatum,  ed.  Boecking.  Ltdus  (f«  Magittratibus  Iftipmb, 
Roman(e,  ii.  13.  <\  T.  vi.  tit.  5.  C.  J.  xii.  8.  *♦  Ut  diguiutuni  ordo 
Bervetur."  The  prefect  of  Africa  was  allowe<l  by  Justiniaa  to  have  tliree 
hundred  and  ninety-six  officers  and  clerks,  and  eadi  ot  his  lieutenants  and 
diiMitiag,  Sllj.  CM./Mf.i.97.  a  AfOidiM  hud  fBiMdda  the Gsm  «f 
the  Orient,  who  was  under  tlie  orders  of  prafiMt  of  the  EoRt,  to  have  more 
than  six  hundred.  Just.  C.  xii.  57.  Compare  hkCtAJmxm,  IM  MorU  Ftn, 
7.  4.   ManiOi  L^n  CoHttantiuSf  p.  139. 

i*  SoDM  of  the  etatee  of  Greece  had  preserved  their  load  ouUtU  eren  to 
JuHiiiMili  tbae^  m  appeHt  ftram  Hm  «drtnM  of  Hw  provinoial  smid  tm 
the  detoiee  <tf  ThermopylM,  whifih  be  disbanded.  TmoeowmB,  Amm, 
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literature,  and  their  whole  attention  was  absorbed 
In  watching  the  increasing  rapacity  of  the  imperial 
treasnry,  and  in  finding  means  to  evade  the 
oppression  which  they  saw  no  possibility  of  resisting. 

The  land  and  capitation  taxes  foniied  the  source 
of  this  oj)pression.  No  taxes  were,  perhaps^  more 
equitable  in  their  general  principle,  and  few  appear 
ever  to  have  been  administered,  for  so  long  a  period, 
with  80  unfeeling  ])mdence.  Their  severity  had 
been  so  gradually  increased,  that  but  a  very  small 
annual  encroachment  had  been  made  on  the  wealth 
of  the  empire,  and  centuries  elapsed  before  its 
whole  accumulated  capital  was  consumed. 

The  manner  of  collecting  the  land  and  capitation 
taxes,  displays  singular  ingenuity  in  the  mode  of 
estimating  the  value  of  the  property  to  be  taxed, 
and  an  inhuman  sagacity,  in  framing  a  system* 
capable  of  extracting  the  last  farthing  which  that 
property  could  yield.  Registers  of  the  whole 
property  and  population  of  the  empire^  had  been 
established  by  Julius  Caesar,  extended  by  Augustus, 
and  remodelled  by  Diocletian  and  Constantine. 
These  registers  underwent  a  public  revision  every 
fifteenth  year,  but  the  amount  of  the  land-tax  and 
capitation  was  annually  fixed  by  an  imperial 
ordinance.  The  whole  empire  had  been  surveyed, 
and  divided  into  capita^  or  hides  of  knd.*  The 
proprietors  of  these  capita  were  grouped  together 
in  communities,  the  wealthier  members  of  which 

*  The  mgiUk  were  not  only  anessed  at  different  amountB,  in  th«  lUflbreat 

provinces,  Recording  to  circumstances,  but  even  in  the  same  provinces,  where 
Hhey  were  asaessed  at  the  same  amount,  tlieir  Bize  would  differ  according  to 
th*  fertility  of  th«  distriet.   They  corresponded  to  the  modem  ^tvym^m. 
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were  formed  into  a  ])ermanent  magistracy,  and 
rendered  liable  for  the  amount  of  tlie  taxes  due 
by  their  community.  The  same  law  of  respon- 
sibilitj  was  applied  to  the  senates  and  magistrates 
of  cities  and  free  states.  Confiscation  of  priyate 
property  had,  from  the  earliest  days  of  the 
empire,  been  regarded  as  an  important  financial 
resource.  In  the  days  of  Tiberius,  the  nobles  of 
Home,  whose  i)ower,  iafluence,  and  character 
alarmed  the  jealous  tyrant,  were  swept  away.  Nero 
attacked  the  wealthy  to  fiU  his  exhausted  treasury ; 
and  from  that  time  to  the  days  of  Justinian,  the 
richest  individuals  in  the  caj)ital  and  the  provinces, 
had  been  systematically  punished  for  every  otlence, 
l)y  the  confiscation  of  their  fortunes.  Tlie  pages  of 
Suetonius  and  Tacitus,  of  Zosimus  and  Procopiu£f» 
littest  the  extent  and  duration  of  this  war  against 
private  wealth.  Now,  in  the  eyes  of  the  Roman 
government,  the  greatest  political  offence  was  tlie 
failure  to  ])erfbrm  a  public  duty ;  and  the  nu)st 
important  duty  of  a  Roman  subject  had  long  been, 
to  furnish  the  amount  of  taxes  required  by  the 
state.  The  increase  of  the  public  burdens  at  last 
proceeded  so  fiir,  that  every  year  brought  with  it  a 
failure  in  the  taxes  of  some  province,  and,  conse- 
cpiently,  the  confiscation  of  the  ])rivate  property  of 
the  wealthiest  citizens  of  the  iusoivent  district; 
until,  at  last,  all  the  proprietors  and  cultivators 
were  reduced  to  nearly  the  same  level.  The  poor 
and  ignorant  inhabitants  of  Greece  forgot  the 
literature  and  arts  of  their  ancestors ;  and  as  they 
had  no  longer  any  thing  to  sell,  or  the  means  of 
purchasing  foreign  commodities,  money  ceased  to 
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circulate,  and  silver  and  gold  became  rare.    We  ^  ^ 

shall  afterwards  see  how  the  orthodox  church  saved  ^^^^  *  T. 
the  Greek  nation  from  barbarism,  and  how  com-  ''^  ^ 

merce  saved  the  Roman  empire  from  immediate  ^^tA'^ 
ruin*  and  the  Greeks  from  extermination.  ^yr*t-  ^' 

But,  though  the  proud  aristocracy,  and  the  tlutfy«i»-  ^« 
wealthy  votaries  of  art,  literature,  and  philoso])hy, 
had  totally  disappeared  ;  and  though  the  independent  ^^Vw  /  j 
citizens  and  proprietors  now  stood  scattered  over  ^ff*  rvy-^f 
the  provinces   as   isolated   individuals,  without 
excising  any  direct  influence  on  the  character  of 
the  age,  still  the  external  frame-work  of  ancient 
society  continued  to  exist,  with  some  portion  of  its 
pomp  and  trreatness.    The  decay  of  its  majesty  and 
strength  waij  felt ;  mankind  perceived  the  approach 
of  a  mighty  change,  but  the  revolution  had  not  yet 
airived ;  the  past  glory  of  Greece  and  Rome  shed 
their  colouring  on  the  unknown  friture,  and  the 
dark  shadow,  which  that  future  now  throws  back 
when        contemplate  Justiuiau's  reign,  was  then 
imperceptible. 

The  institutions  of  civilized  society  continued  to 
exist  among  the  Greek  population;  and  property, 
though  crumbling  away  under  a  system  of  slow 
corrosion,  was  regarded,  by  jiublic  oi)inion,  as  secure 
against  lawless  violence,  or  indiscriminate  confisca- 
tion ;  and  it  really  was  so,  when  a  comparison  is  made 
between  the  condition  of  a  subject  of  the  Roman 
empire,  and  a  proprietor  of  the  soil  in  any  other 
country  of  the  then  known  world.  If  there  was 
much  evil  in  the  state  of  society,  there  was  also 
some  good ;  and  when  contemplating  it  from  our 
modem  social  position,  we  must  never  forget,  that 
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the  same  causes  which  destroyed  the  wealth,  arts, 

literature,  and  civilization  of  the  Romans  and 
Greeks,  began  to  eradicate,  from  among  mankind, 
the  greatest  degradation  of  our  species, — the  exis- 
tence of  slaveiy. 

Greece  presented  a  singular  spectacle  in  the  reign 
of  Justinian.  The  Greeks,  as  a  pe()})le,  had  lost  all 
their  superiority  over  the  other  subjects  of  the 
Roman  empire.  The  schools  of  })hih)Sophy,  which 
had  afforded  the  last  refuge  for  the  ancient  litera- 
ture of  the  country,  had  long  before  fallen  into 
neglect,  and  were  on  the  very  eve  of  extinction,  when 
Justinian  commemorated  the  epoch  of  their  expira- 
tion, and  closed  them  by  a  public  edict.  The 
increasing  ])overty  and  ignorance  of  the  inhabitants 
of  Greece  had,  on  the  one  hand,  totally  separated 
the  philosophers  firom  the  people ;  but,  on  the  other, 
they  had  arrested  the  progress  of  Christianity  in  the 
thinly  peopled  districts,  and  paganism  continued  to 
exist  ill  the  retired  mountains  of  the  Peloponnesus. 
Those  principles  of  separation,  which  originated  in 
non-communication  of  ideas  and  interests,  and 
which  now  began  to  give  the  Roman  empire  the 
aspect  of  an  agglomoration  of  nations,  rather  than 
the  appearance  of  a  single  state,  operated  as  power- 
fully on  the  Greek  ]>eople,  as  on  the  Egyptian, 
Syrian,  and  Armenian  j)opuhition.  Tlie  impo- 
verished landed  proprietors,  and  needy  cultivators 
of  the  soil — the  wealthy  and  independent  mediants 
— and-the  servile  placemen,  and  dependents  on  the 
imperial  administration,  —  fbrmed  themselves  into 
tluee  distinct  classes  of  society,  and  beofan  to  lav 
the  foundations  of  the  social  and  political  coustitu- 
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tion  of  the  Greek  people,  which,  under  a  variety  of 
modifications,  but  without  any  radical  change,  con- 
tinued to  subsist^  until  the  present  centniy  opened 
a  new  career  to  the  mental  energies  of  the  nation. 
A  strong  line  of  distinction  was  ci^ted  between  the 
Greeks  in  the  service  of  the  empire,  and  the  body 
of  the  ])eo})h',  both  in  the  towns  and  country. 
The  mass  of  the  Greeks  naturally  participated 
in  the  general  hostility  to  the  Roman  administrap 
tion;  yet  the  inunense  numbers  of  them  who 
were  employed  in  the  state,  and  in  the  highest 
dignities  of  the  church,  neutralized  the  popular 
opposition,  and  ])rcvented  the  Greek  nation  from 
aspiring  at  a  political  existence  connected  with 
national  independence. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  Justinian 
restricted  the  powers,  and  diminished  the  revenues^ 
of  the  Greek  municipalities ;  but  that  these  cor- 
porations continued  to  exist,  thoutjli  sliorn  of  tlieir 
former  splendour.  Still,  in  attempting  to  form 
some  idea  of  the  aspect  and  character  of  the  Greek 
population,  of  the  Greek  cities,  and  of  the  classic 
land  of  the  Hellenes,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  we 
must  look  back  to  preceding  times,  and  compare  it 
rather  with  the  days  of  Alexander  tlie  Great,  than 
with  the  times  of  Mahommed  the  Second.  All  the 
splendid  monuments  of  Grecian  architecture^  and 
many  of  the  most  beautiful  works  of  Grrecian  art» 
still  adorned  the  Agora  and  the  Acropolis  of  every 
city  in  Greece.  Where  the  ancient  walls  w^ere 
falling  into  decay,  and  the  untenanted  buildings 
presented  an  aspect  of  ruin,  they  were  cleared  away 
to  construct  the  new  fortifications^  the  churehes» 
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and  the  monasteries,  with  wliich  Justinian  covered 
the  empire.  The  hasty  construction  of  these  build- 
ings, rapidly  erected  from  the  stone  and  mortar 
furnished  bj  the  ancient  structures  around,  accounts 
both  for  their  number,  and  for  the  facility  with  which 
time  has  efiaeed  almost  every  trace  of  their  exist- 
ence. Still,  even  in  architecture,  the  ]{(nnan  empire 
displayed  some  traces  of  its  greatness;  and  the 
church  of  St  Sophia,  and  the  aqueduct  of  Constan- 
tinople, still  attest  the  superiority  of  Justinian's  sge, 
to  the  subsequent  periods,  both  in  the  East  and 
in  the  West  * 

But  this  superiority  of  the  Greek  population  over 
the  other  inhabitants  of  the  world,  must  at  this 
time  have  been  most  remarkable,  in  their  regula- 
tions of  internal  government  and  police  administra- 
tion. Public  roads  were  still  mauitained  in  a 
serviceable  state,  though  not  equal  in  appearance, 
or  solidity  of  construction,  to  the  Apj)ian  Way  in 
Italy,  which  excited  the  admiration  of  Procoi»ius.f 
Streets  were  kept  in  repair  by  the  proprietors  of  the 
houses  forming  them.^  The  ast^mmm  and  the 
agoranomoi  were  still  elected,  but  their  number 
often  indicated  the  former  greatness  of  a  diminished 
population.     The  post-houses,  post-mansiouij,  and 


•  Procopins.  in  the  Arcnna^  accuses  Justinian  of  neglecting  the  public 
aqueducts,  but  we  have  no  data  for  aacertaintng  the  precise  chaugea  he 
effected  in  the  water  poliM  Mid  adndnistratum.  Tlie  mmw  of  tiie  modem 
oUtooNi  duigsd  witfi  11m  diHrilMition  of  Um  wiler  of  the  Cephimw  for  irriga- 
tion, and  of  tlii^  water  of  the  ancient  subtcrmncous  aqueduct  which  suppliea 
Athon",  nnd  which  supplied  it  before  the  da^'S  of  Feridee,  are  trtrt^m^x^ 

aud  xg«r*>^ 

t      Bdlo  QcA,  i. 

t  Dig.  xliii.  10.  The  Greek  title,  «  Do  Via  PnhUea,'*  &c  is  Tery 
InatmeliTe. 
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every  meaiiB  of  transport,  were  maintained  in  good 
order,  but  they  had  long  been  rendered  the  means 
of  oppressing  the  people ;  and  though  laws  had  often 

been  passed  to  prevent  the  provincials  from  sutll  riiig 
from  the  exactions  of  imj)erial  officers  when  travel* 
ling,  the  extent  of  the  almscs  was  beginning  to  ruin 
the  establishment.*  Still  the  Roman  empire,  to  the 
latest  period  of  its  existence,  paid  considerable 
attention  to  the  police  of  the  public  roads,  and  was 
long  indebted  to  this  care  for  tlie  preservation  of 
its  military  superiority  over  its  enemies,  and  that 
of  its  lucrative  commerce. 

The  activity  of  the  government  in  clearing  the 
country  of  robbers  and  banditti,  and  the  suagular 
seventy  of  the  laws  on  this  subject,  shew  that  the 
danger  of  a  diininution  of  the  imperial  revenues  was 
capable  of  inspiring  the  Roman  government  with 
energy  and  vigour,  f  The  ports  were  carefully 
cleaned,  and  their  entry  indicated  by  lighthouses,  as 
in  earlier  times and,  in  short,  only  that  portion  of 
ancient  civilization,  which  was  too  expensive  for  the 
diminished  resources  of  the  age,  had  fallen  into 
neglect.  Utility  and  convenience  were  universally 
sought,  both  in  private  and  public  life;  but  solidity, 
taste,  and  the  durability  which  aspires  at  immor* 
tality,  were  no  longer  regarded  as  objects  of  attain- 
able ambition.  The  basilica,  or  the  monastery, 
constructed  by  breaking  to  pieces  the  solid  Idocks 
of  a  neglected  city  waH,  and  cemented  together  by 

*  ClMi.3M.TiB.tita.  ^DeComiPoUiM.'* 

f  Cod.  JntL  i.  55.  6.  "De  Mnuoribus  Civitatam.**  C.  /.  10.  75. 

•*  De  Irenarchis."    C.  J.  ix.  47.  18.    "  De  Panis." 

*  Pi,ix.  //.  .V.  XXXV.  12.  >*htws,  that  the  |iruviDcial  towns  of  Ostia  wid 
Kaveona  liaU  borrowed  this  Urcek  iiivcution. 
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lime  bunit  from  the  niar))le  of  a  (k'secrated  temple, 
or  heathen  tomb,  was  inteiuletl  to  coutaiii  a  certain 
number  of  penonB;  and  the  cost  of  the  })nildiDg, 
and  its  temporary  sufficiency  for  the  required  pur- 
pose, were  just  as  much  the  general  object  of  the 
architect's  attention,  in  the  time  of  Justinian,  as  in 
our  own. 

The  worst  feature  of  Justinian  s  administration 
was  its  venality.  This  vice,  it  is  true,  generally 
prevails  in  an  administration  uninfluenced  by  public 
opinion,  and  based  on  an  organized  bureaucracy, 
whenever  the  cor])s  of  administrators  becomes  too 
numerous  for  the  moral  character  of  the  individuals, 
to  be  under  the  control  of  their  superiors;  for 
usage  secures  to  them  a  permanent  official  position. 
Whether  the  supreme  political  power,  therefore,  be 
constituted  as  a  despotic  monarchy,  or  a  democratic 
republic,  history  shews  tliat  the  same  causes  have 
more  than  once  produced  this  eliect.  Justinian, 
however,  countenanced  the  venality  of  his  subordi- 
nates, by  an  open  sale  of  offices;  and  the  violent 
complaints  of  Procopius  are  confirmed  by  the  legis- 
lative measures  of  the  emperor.*  When  shame 
prevented  the  eun)eror  himself  from  sellinpf  an 
official  appointment,  he  did  not  blush  to  order  the 
payment  of  a  stated  sum  to  be  made  to  the  Empress 
Theodora.f  This  conduct  opened  a  door  to  eveiy 
abuse  on  the  part  of  the  imperial  ministers  and 
provincial  governors,  and  contributed,  in  no  small 
degree,  to  the  misfortunes  of  Justin  the  Second,  and 

*  Procopius,  Jrc.  Cod.  Jn$t.  L  27.  1.  2.  "  D«  Officio  PneTecti 
f  JVov.  80.  e.  6.  pr.  ■.  1. 
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the  diminution  of  the  influonco  of  the  Roman 
adminii^tration  in  the  distant  j)rovinces,  and  tended 
to  neutralize  the  benefits  which  Justinian  had  con- 
ferred on  the  empire^  hj  his  legislatiye  compilations. 

One  of  the  strongest  proofs  of  the  declining 
condition  of  the  Greek  nation,  is  to  be  found  in  the 
care  with  which  every  misfortune  of  this  period  is 
recorded  in  history.  It  is  only  when  little  hope  is 
felt  of  repairing  the  ravages  of  disease,  fire,  and 
earthquakes,  that  these  evils  are  regarded  as  affecting 
the  prosperity  of  a  nation.  In  an  improving  state 
of  society,  great  as  their  ravages  may  prove,  they 
are  only  i)ei-sonal  misfortunes ;  the  void  which  they 
create  in  the  population  is  quickly  replaced,  and  the 
property  which  they  may  destroy  rises  from  its  ruins, 
with  an  increase  of  beauty.  But  when  it  happens  that 
a  pestilence  leaves  a  country  depopulated  for  many 
generations,  and  that  conflagrations  and  earthquakes 
ruin  cities,  w^hich  are  never  again  reconstnicted  of 
their  former  size — these  evils  are  apt  to  be  mistaken 
by  the  people  as  the  primary  cause  of  the  national 
decline,  and  acquire  an  undue  historical  impor- 
tance in  the  popular  mind.  The  age  of  Justinian 
vms  remarkable  for  a  terrible  pestilence  which 
ravaged  every  province  of  the  eni])ire  in  succession, 
for  many  fiunines  which  swept  away  no  inconsider- 
able portion  of  the  population,  and  for  earthquakes 
which  laid  waste  no  small  number  of  the  most 
flourishing  and  populous  cities  of  the  empire. 

Greece  had  suffered  very  little  from  hostile 
attacks  after  the  dej^arture  of  Alaric ;  for  the 
piratical  incursions  of  Genseric  were  neither  very 
extensive  nor  very  successful;  and  after  the  time 
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of  these  barbarian^  the  rayages  of  earthquakes 

begin  to  figure  in  hi8ton%  as  an  imj)ortant  cause  of 
the  impoverished  an<l  deeliiiinuf  condition  of  the 
country.*  The  iluns,  it  is  true,  extended  their 
plundering  ex]ieditions,  in  the  year  640,  as  fieur  as  the 
Isthmus  of  Ck>rintb,  but  they  do  not  appear  to  have 
succeeded  in  capturing  a  single  town  of  any  note.f 
The  fleet  of  Totila  plundered  Corc}Ta,  and  the  eoast 
of  Epinis,  from  Nicopolis  u])  to  Dodona ;  hut  these 
misfortunes  were  temporary  and  partial,  and  eould 
have  caused  no  irreparable  loss^  either  of  life  or 
property,  in  a  prosperous  community.  The  fact 
appears  to  be,  that  Greece  was  in  a  declining  con- 
dition ;  but  that  the  means  of  subsistence  were 
abundant,  and  the  popuhition  had  but  an  inc^orreet 
and  vague  conception  of  the  means  by  which  the 
government  was  consuming  their  substance,  and 
reducing  them  to  a  state  of  barbarism.  In  this 
state  of  things,  several  earthquakes,  of  singular 
violence,  and  attended  by  unusual  phenomena,  made 
a  deep  ini})ressiou  on  men's  minds.  Corinth,  ^vhich 
was  still  a  populous  city,  Patnis,  Naupactus,  Chad- 
ronea,  and  Coronea,  were  all  laid  in  ruins.  An 
immense  assembly  of  Greeks  was  collected  at  the 
time  to  celebrate  a  public  festival ;  the  whole  popu- 
lation was  swallowed  up  in  the  midst  of  their 
ceremonies.  The  waters  of  the  ISfaliac  Gulf  retired 
suddenly,  and  left  the  shores  of  Thermopylae  dry; 
but  the  sea,  suddenly  returning  virith  violence, 

*  TIm  wnd  Cfrmt  wprwwBti  tike  provinees  of  Aduea,  Thenaly, 
Snutliern  or  New  Bpima,  aikl  tiio  iduidB  of  the  Arehipebgo,  in  ihn  offldal 

division  of  the  empire, 
t  Procop.  Pen*  %u  A. 
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swept  up  the  valley  of  the  Sperchius,  and  carried 
away  the  inhabitants  of  the  land.    In  an  age  of 

ignorance  and  Biiperstition,  when  the  prospects  of 
mankind  were  despondent,  these  awful  occurrences 
could  not  fail  to  produce  an  alarming  eliect  on 
men's  minds,  and  were  not  unnaturally  regarded 
as  a  supernatural  confirmation  of  the  despair 
which  led  many  to  imagine  that  the  ruin  of  our 
glol)e  was  approaching,  while  some  conceived,  with 
Procopius,  tliat  Justinian  was  the  demon  destined 
to  complete  the  catastrophe  of  the  human  race. 

The  condition  of  the  Greek  population  in  Achsea, 
seems  to  have  been  as  little  understood  by  the 
courtiers  of  Justinian  as  by  ourselves.  The  splendid 
appearance  which  the  ancient  monuments,  shining 
in  the  clear  sky  with  the  freshness  of  recent  con- 
structions, gave  to  the  Greek  cities,  induced  the 
Constantinopolitans,  and  other  strangers  who  visited 
the  country,  to  suppose  that  the  aspect  of  elegance^ 
and  delicacy  of  finish,  every  where  apparent,  were  the 
result  of  constant  municipal  expenditure.  As  the 
buildings  of  Constantino  and  Theodosius  in  the 
capital,  were  probably  begrimed  with  dust  and 
smoke,  it  was  hardly  natural  to  conceive  that  those 
of  Pericles  and  Epaminondas  could  retain  a  perpetual 
youth.  The  celebrity  of  the  city  of  Athens,  the 
})rivileges  which  it  still  enjoyed,  the  society  by  which 
it  was  frequented,  as  an  agreeable  residence,  as  a 
school  for  study,  or  as  a  place  of  retirement  for  the 
wealthy  literary  men  of  the  age,  gave  the  people  of 
the  capital  a  fiu*  too  exalted  idea  of  the  well-being 
of  Greece.  The  cotemporaries  of  Justinian  judged 
the  Greeks  of  their  age,  by  placing  them  in  too 
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close  a  relation  with  the  inhabitants  of  the  free 
states  of  antiquity ;  we,  on  the  contrary,  are  too  apt 
to  confound  them  with  the  rude  inhabitants  of  the 
Morea»  who  recovered  their  land  from  the  Sclavonian 
invaders.  Had  Procopius  rightly  estimated  the 
condition  of  the  rural  poi)ulation,  and  rellected  on 
the  extreme  difiiculty  which  the  agriculturist  always 
encounters  in  quitting  liis  present^  and  repairing  to  a 
distant  occupation,  with  the  impossibility  of  finding 
money  in  a  country  where  there  are  no  purchasers,  he 
would  not  have  signalized  the  j)enurious  disposition 
of  the  Greeks  as  their  national  characteristic*  It 
is,  however,  evident,  that  the  Greeks  of  the  capital, 
and  of  the  Roman  administration,  were  now  influ- 
enced by  a  yery  different  spirit  from  that  of  the 
inhabitants  of  the  true  Hellenic  lands;  and  this 
separation  of  feeling  became  more  and  more 
conspicuous  as  the  empire  declined  in  power.  The 
central  administration  soon  ceased  to  pay  any 
particular  attention  to  the  poor  and  insignificant 
province  of  Achaae,  which  was  sure  to  furnish  its 
tribute,  as  it  hated  the  Romans  less  than  it  feared 
the  barbarians.  Fn^m  henceforward,  therefore,  the 
inhabitants  of  Hellas  become  almost  lost  to  the 
historians  of  the  empire;  and  the  motley  and 
expatriated  population  of  Constantinople  and  the 
Asiatic  colonies,  are  represented  to  the  literary 
world,  as  forming  the  real  body  of  the  Greek  nation 
—  an  error  which  lias  concealed  the  history  of  a 
nation  from  our  study,  and  replaced  it  by  the  annals 
of  a  court,  the  records  of  a  goyermnent^  and  a 
class  of  society. 
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SECTION  T.  —  INFLUBNOB  OF  JUSTINIAN'S  OONaUBSTS 
ON    THE  GREEK   POPULATION,   AND  THE  CHANGE 

EFFECTED  BY  THE  CONQUEST  OF  THE  VANDAL 
KINGDOM  OF  AFRICA. 

The  attention  of  Justinian's  immediate  prede- 
eessois  had  been  deyoted  to  improTing  the  internal 
condition  of  the  empire,  and  their  measures  had 

been  attended  with  some  success.  As  the  Greeks 
foniicd  the  most  important  portion  of  the  population, 
they  had  participated,  in  the  greatest  degree,  in  tliis 
improvement.  They  were  on  the  eve  of  securing 
a  national  preponderance  in  the  Roman  state,  when 
Justinian  forced  them  back  into  their  former 
secondary  condition,  hv  dircctin'r  his  own  attention, 
and  the  intiuence  of  the  public  administration,  to 
arms  and  law,  the  two  departments  of  the  Roman 
gOYemment,  from  which  the  Greeks,  as  a  nation, 
were  in  a  great  measure  excluded.  The  conquests 
of  Justinian,  however,  tended  to  improve  the  con- 
dition of  the  mercantile  and  manufacturing  portion 
of  the  Greek  population,  by  extending  its  direct 
relations  with  the  West ;  and  the  trading  population 
of  Greece  began  to  acquire  a  considerable  influence 
in  public  aflairs — an  influence  which  tended  to 
mii)port  tlie  existence  of  the  Constantinopolitan 
government,  wlicii  the  frame-work  of  tlie  Roman 
imperial  administration  began  to  give  way  in  the 
provinces.  But,  with  the  exception  of  Sicily,  and 
the  southern  portion  of  Italy,  the  whole  of 
Justinian's  conquests  in  th^  West  were  peopled  by 
the    Latin    race ;   and    the   inhabitants,  though 
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attaclied  to  the  iiupL'rial  govuniiiuMit  of  Coiistau- 
tinople,  as  the  political  head  of  the  orthodox  church, 
were  already  opposed  to  the  Greek  nation,  as 
belonging  to  the  Latin,  and  not  to  the  Greek  party, 
in  this  orthodox  church. 

Wlien  the  Goths,  Siieves,  and  Vandals  had 
completed  their  establishiiieiits  in  Spain,  Afrieii,  and 
Italy,  and  their  armies  were  spread  over  these 
countries  in  the  shape  of  land  proprietors  and  rulers, 
the  smallness  of  their  number  became  apparent  to 
the  mass  of  the  po])ulation  of  the  conquered ;  and 
the  barbarians  soon  lost  in  individual  intercourse  as 
citizens,  the  su}»erinrity  which  they  liad  enjoyed  wliile 
united  in  armed  bauds.  The  Romans,  in  spite  of  the 
confiscation  of  a  portion  of  their  estates  to  enrich 
their  conquerors,  and  in  spite  of  the  oppression  wiUi 
which  they  had  often  been  treated,  still  formed  the 
majority  of  the  middling  classes  ;  tlie  adnn'nistration 
of  the  greater  part  of  the  landed  pi'operty,  the 
commerce  of  the  country,  the  municipal  and  judicial 
organization,  all  centred  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman 
population.  In  addition  to  this  political  existence, 
they  were  separated  from  their  conquerors  by 
religion.  The  northern  invadei-s  of  the  western 
empire  were  Arians,  the  Roman  population  was 
orthodox.  This  religions  feeling  was  so  strong,  that 
the  catholic  king  of  the  Franks,  CIotIs,  was  often 
able  to  avail  himself  of  the  assistance  of  the 
orthodox  subjects  of  the  Arian  Goths,  in  his  wars 
with  the  Gothic  kings.*  As  soon,  however,  as 
Justinian  had  displayed  that  the  eastern  empire  had 
recovered  some  portion  of  the  ancient  Roman 

*  Ongorjf  <^  Tomn,  L  U.  e.  S7* 
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vigour,  the  eyes  of  ail  tiie  Roman  popuiation  of  tlie 
West,  in  Spain,  Graul,  Africa,  and  Italy,  were  directed 

to  the  imperial  court ;  and  there  can  be  no  d()u))t, 
that  the  povennneiit  of  Justinian  maiut;iiu(Hl 
extensive  relations  with  the  Roman  population  and 
the  orthodox  clergy  over  all  Europe. 

Justinian  had  succeeded  to  the  empire  while  it 
was  embroiled  in  war  with  Persia,  but  he  was 
fortunate  enough  to  conclude  a  peace  with  Chosroes 
the  Great,  who  ascen<led  the  Persian  throne  in  the 
fourth  year  of  his  reign.  In  the  East,  he  could 
never  expect  to-  make  any  permanent  conquests ; 
while  in  the  West,  a  large  portion  of  the  population 
of  the  countries  which  he  proposed  attacking,  was 
ready  to  receive  his  troops  with  ojien  arms,  to  assist 
them  in  the  contest ;  and  in  case  of  success,  they 
were  sure  to  form  submissive,  and  probably  attached 
subjects.  Both  policy  and  religion  induced  Justinian 
to  commence  Ids  attacks  on  the  invadere  of  the 
Roman  empire  in  Africa.  The  Vandals  were 
bigoted  Arians,  their  government  had  been 
peculiarly  tyrannical,  they  had  always  treated  the 
Roman  inhabitants  of  Africa  as  political  enemies, 
and  persecuted  them  as  religious  opponents.  The 
Visigoths  in  Spain  had  occupied  two-thirds  of  the 
subjugated  lands,  the  Ostrogoths  in  Italy  had  been 
satisfied  w  ith  one-third ;  and  both  these  peoples  had 
acknowledged  the  civil  rights  of  the  Romans  as 
citizens  and  Christians.  The  Vandals  had  adopted 
a  different  policy.  They  seized  all  the  richest  lands, 
and  the  most  valuable  estates,  and  exterminated  the 
higher  class  of  the  Romans,  while  they  only 
permitted  the  poorer  proprietors  to  preserve  the 
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arid  and  distant  parts  of  the  country.  Still,  the 
number  of  Homans  excited  the  fears  of  tlie  Vandals, 
who  destroyed  the  walls  of  the  provincial  towns,  in 
order  to  prevent  the  ])e()ple  from  receiving  succours 
from  the  eastern  empire,  which  might  have  sup- 
ported a  rebellion.  The  Roman  population  was 
enfeebled  bv  the  measures  which  the  Vandals 
adopted,  but  its  hatred  to  their  government  was 
increased;  and  when  Gelimer*s  assumption  of  the 
rojal  authority  seemed  likely  to  create  a  civil 
war,  the  people  of  Tripolis  rebelled,  and  solicited 
assistance  from  Justinian,  even  before  the  arrival  of 
the  army  of  Belisarius. 

Justinian,  in  attempting  the  reconquest  of  Africa, 
could  not  have  overlooked  the  great  wealth  of  the 
province  at  the  time  of  its  conquest  by  Genseric, 
the  distributions  of  grain  which  it  had  furnished  for 
Rome,  and  the  immense  tribute  which  it  had  once 
paid.  Only  a  century  had  elapsed,  and  Justinian 
could  not  have  supposed  that  the  wealth  and  popular 
tion  of  the  country  had  suffered,  to  the  extent  of 
their  actual  diminution,  from  the  oppressive  goveni- 
ment  of  the  Vandal  kings.  Tlie  conquest  of  a 
civilized  population  by  rude  warriors,  must  always  be 
attended  by  the  ruin,  and  often  by  the  extermination, 
of  the  numerous  classes  which  are  supported  by  the 
profits  of  those  manu&ctures  which  are  destined  for 
the  consumption  of  the  refined.  The  conquerors 
despise  the  appeiirauce  of  the  concpiered,  and  never 
adopt  immediately  the  costly  dresses  which  they  have 
worn,  nor  do  they  adorn  their  dwellings  with  the 
same  taste  and  refinement ;  while  the  vanquished  are 
deprived  of  the  wealth  necessary  to  procure  these 
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luxuries.  The  ruin  of  a  numerous  class  of  manu&c- 
turers,  with  the  emigration  of  a  great  portion  of  the 
industrious  population,  is  an  ineyitable  consequence 

of  this  cessation  of  (leniand  ;  and  a  great  loss,  or 
rather  tlie  instant  annihilation,  of  a  large  commercial 
department  must  take  place.  Yet  the  conquerors 
will  long  live  in  wealth  and  luxury;  the  accumu- 
lated riches  of  the  country  will  for  many  years  be 
found  amply  sufficient  to  gratify  all  the  desires 
of  the  victors,  and  the  whole  of  its  wealth  ^^ill 
geuei-ally  be  consumed,  and  even  the  power  of 
reproducing  it  be  greatly  diminished,  ere  any  signs 
of  poTerty  are  perceiyed  by  the  conquerors.  These 
&cts  are  illustrated  in  the  clearest  manner,  by  the 
history  of  the  Vandal  domination  in  Africa. 
Genseric  entered  the  province,  accomimnied  by 
eighty  thousand  souls,  of  whom  fifty  thousand  only 
were  capable  of  bearing  arms ;  yet  this  small  horde 
doToured  all  the  wealth  of  Africa  in  the  course  of  a 
single  century,  and  from  an  army  of  warriors,  they 
were  converted  into  a  caste  of  Inxurious  nobles, 
living  in  tlie  splendid  villas  with  which  the  country 
round  Carthage  had  been  covered,  during  the 
peaceful  ages  which  had  elapsed  since  Csesar  had 
rebuilt  the  ancient  rival  of  Rome.  In  order  frdly  to 
understand  the  influence  of  the  Vandals  on  the 
state  of  the  country  which  they  occupied,  it  must  be 
observed,  that  their  oppressive  government  tended 
so  far  to  lower  the  condition,  and  reduce  the  num- 
bers of  the  Roman  provincials,  that  the  native 
Moors  began  to  reoccupy  the  country,  from  which 
Roman  industry  and  Roman  capital  had  excluded 
them.    The  ^loorish  population  being  in  a  lower 
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state  of  civilization  thau  the  lowest  grade  of  tin* 
RomanSi  could  exist  in  districts  wUicli  these  had 
abandoned  as  uninhabitable»  after  the  destruction 
of  the  buildings  and  ]>lantation8,  which  the  existing' 
generation  had  no  means  of  re])lacing ;  and  thus,  from 
the  time  of  the  Vandal  invasion,  and  more  especially 
after  the  civil  wars  which  followed  Justinian's  con- 
quest of  Africa,  we  find  the  Moors  coTering  an 
increased  extent  of  country,  and  augmenting  in 
numbers  and  power,  as  the  i)roperty  of  the  province 
was  destroyed,  an<l  its  inhabitants  ruined. 

^^^len  Justinian  resolved  to  attack  the  Vandals, 
they  were  reported  to  have  l>ecome  one  of  the  most 
luxurious  nations  in  the  world;  and  as  they  con- 
tinued to  affect  the  character  of  soldiers,  they  were 
admirably  armed,  and  ready  to  take  the  field  with 
their  whole  male  population.  But  they  had 
neglected  military  discipline  and  science,  and  their 
armies  were  far  more  si)lendid  than  efficient. 
Hiideric,  the  fifth  monarch  of  the  Vandal  kingdom, 
the  grandson  of  Genseric,  and  son  of  Eudocia,  the 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Valentinian  the  Third, 
shewe(l  himself  inclined  to  protect  the  orthodox  and 
Roman  i)ortion  of  his  subjects.*  This  disposition, 
and  lus  Roman  descent,  excited  the  suspicion  of 
his  Vandal  and  Arian  countrymen,  without  attach- 
ing the  orthodox  provincials  to  his  hated  race. 


The  Booooatton  of  Uie  V&Ddal  monarchs  was  as  follows  :  — 
GMnariA  invaded  AMm,  A.  D.  438 

HaniMrie  Moended  tho  thvom^  477 
Gondamund,  .....  484 
Tliomniund,  .....  496 
UUduric,  .....  523 

GeUmer  Miwd  tiM  ciown,  590 
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Gelimer,  the  great-grandson  of  Genseric,  availed 

himself  of  the  general  discontent  to  dethrone 
Ililderic,  but  the  rovolution  wa^s  not  effected 
without  many  manifestations  of  dissatisfaction  on 
the  part  of  some  of  the  Vandals  ;  and  the  Roman 
inhabitants  of  the  province  of  Tripolis,  and  the 
Gothic  officer  who  commanded  in  Sardinia,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  throw  off  the 
yoke  of  the  Vandals,  and  solicit  assistance  from 
Justinian. 

The  treason  of  Gelimer  afforded  Justinian  an 
excellent  pretext  for  intermeddling  with  the  afiairs 
of  Africa,  and  for  invading  the  Vandal  kingdom. 

Belisarius,  a  general  already  distinguislicd  by  liis 
conduct  in  the  Persian  war,  was  selecte<l  to  command 
an  expedition  of  considerable  magnitude.  Ten 
thousand  infiintrj,  and  live  thousand  cavahy,  were 
embarked  in  a  fleet  of  five  hundred  transports^  which 
wais  protected  and  escorted  by  ninety-two  light 
galleys  of  war.  The  troops  were  all  veterans, 
inured  to  discipline,  and  the  cavalry  was  composed 
of  the  choicest  soldiers  in  the  imperial  service. 
After  a  long  navigation,  and  some  delay  at  Methone, 
and  in  Sicily,  they  reached  Africa.  The  Vandals, 
who,  in  the  time  of  Genseric  had  been  redoubted 
pirates,  and,  as  such,  were  nati<nial  enemies  of  the 
commercial  Greeks,  were  now  too  wealthy  to  court 
danpfer,  and  were  ignorant  of  the  a])proach  of 
the  Roman  armament,  until  they  received  the  news 
that  Belisarius  was  marching  towards  Carthage. 
The  Vandals  were  numerous,  and  doubtless  brave, 
but  thev  were  no  lon^i^er  trained  to  war,  *)r  accus- 
tomed to  regular  discipline,  and  their  beliuviour  iu 
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the  field  of  battle  was  contemptible.  Two  engage- 
ments of  cavaliy,  in  the  bloodiest  of  which  the 
Vandals  lost  only  eight  hundred  men,  decided  the 

fate  of  Africa,  and  enabled  Belisurius  to  subjugate 
the  Vandal  kingdom.  The  brothers  of  Gelimer  fell 
gallantly  in  the  field.  II is  own  1>ehaviour  renders  even 
his  personal  courage  doubtful,— he  fled  to  the  Moors 
of  the  mountainous  districts,  but  the  misery  of 
barbarous  warfare,  and  the  privations  of  a  besieged 
camp,  soon  extinguished  his  feelings  of  prid(.%  and 
his  love  of  independence.  Belisarius  led  him 
prisoner  to  Constantinople^  where  he  appeared  in  . 
the  pageantry  of  a  triumphal  procession.  A 
conquering  general,  a  captive  monarch,  and  a 
Roman  triumph,  offered  strong  temptations  to 
romantic  fancies;  but  as  the  age  indulged  only  in 
gross  fables,  miracles,  or  rhetorical  exaggerations,  we 
are  informed,  that  Gelimer  received  from  Justinian 
large  estates  in  Galatia,  to  which  he  retired  with 
his  relations.  Justinian  offered  him  the  rank  of 
patrician,  and  a  seat  in  the  smate ;  but  he  was  more 
attached  to  his  Arian  principles,  than  to  his  personal 
dignity,  and  refiised  to  join  the  orthodox  church. 

The  great  body  of  the  Vandals  displayed  as  little 
patriotism  and  fortitude  as  their  king.  Some  were 
slain  in  the  war,  the  rest  were  incorporated  in  the 
Roman  armies,  or  escaj>ed  to  the  IVbiors.  The 
provincials  were  allowt^l  to  reclaim  the  lands  that 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Vandals;  the  Arian 
heresy  was  proscribed,  and  the  very  race  of  these 
remarkable  conquerors  was  in  a  short  time  extermi- 
nated, as  a  single  generation  sufficed  so  to  confound 
their   women  and  children  in  the   mass  of  the 
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Roman  inhabitants  of  the  province,  that  then- 
very  nanie  was  totally  forgotten.  There  are  few 
instances  in  histozy  of  a  nation  disa])pearinor  so 
rapidly,  and  so  completely^  as  the  Vandals  of  Africa. 
Their  first  monarch,  Genseric,  had  heen  powerful 
enough  to  plunder  both  Rome  and  Greece,  yet  his 
amiy  hardly  exceeded  fifty  thousand  men,  and  his 
followers,  who  held  the  absolute  sovereignty  of 
Africa  for  one  hundred  and  seven  years,  do  not 
appear  to  have  increased  veiy  greatly  in  number, 
from  the  position  in  which  their  sudden  acquisition 
of  immense  wealth  had  j)laced  them.* 

Belisarius  soon  found  the  Uuniau  authority  so 
firmly  esta]>]ished  round  Carthage,  that  he  was  able 
to  despatch  troops  in  every  direction,  in  order 
to  secure  and  extend  the  new  conquest  The 
western  coast  was  subjected  as  far  as  the  Straits 
of  Hercules  ;  a  garrison  was  placed  in  Septum, 
and  a  body  of  troops  stationed  in  Tripolis,  to 
secure  the  eastern  part  of  this  extensive  province 
from  the  incursions  of  the  Moors.  Sardinia, 
Corsica,  Majorca,  Minorca,  and  Ivica,  were  added 
to  the  empire,  merely  by  sending  officers  to  take 
the  command  of  these  islands,  and  troops  to  form 
the  garrisons.  This  fact  shews,  that  the  commercial 
relations  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  civil  institutions  of 
the  Romans,  still  exercised  a  very  powerful  influence 
over  the  population  of  these  islands. 

Justinian  determined  to  re-establish  the  Roman 
government  on  ])rt'(  isi'ly  the  same  basis  as  ])ofore 
the  Vandal  invasion;  but,  as  the  registers  of  the 

*  The  Vandal  dominalion  in  Spain  haa  lefl  a  pennanent  memorial  in  the 
aama  of  Andalusia,  from  Vandaluria. 
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land-tax  and  capitation,  and  the  official  admeasure- 
ment of  tlie  estates,  no  lonofer  existed,  otticers  were 
sent  from  Constantinople  for  tiie  assessment  of  the 
taxes ;  and  the  old  principle  of  extorting  as  much  of 
the  surplus  produce  of  the  land  as  possible,  was 
adopted  as  the  rule  for  a[)])ortioning  the  tribute. 
Yet,  in  the  opinion  of  the  provincials,  the  financial 
rapacity  of  the  imperial  government  was  a  more 
tolerable  evil  than  the  tyranny  of  the  Vandals,  and 
they  remained  long  sincerely  attached  to  the  Roman 
power.  Unfortunately,  the  rebellion  of  the  bar- 
barian mercenaries,  who  formed  the  flower  of 
Justinian's  army  in  Africa,  the  despair  of  the  |)er- 
secuted  Arians,  the  seductions  cif  the  A  audal 
women,  and  the  hostile  incursions  of  the  JVIoorish 
tribeSy  aided  the  severity  of  the  taxes,  in  desolating 
this  flourishing  province.  The  impossibility  of 
Roman  subjects'  acquiring  the  possession  of  arms, 
and  ffu-niing  tlieinselves  into  a  local  militia,  even 
for  the  protection  of  their  property  a^faiiist  tlie 
plundering  expeditions  of  the  neighbouring  bar- 
barians, prevented  the  African  provincials  from 
aspiring  after  independence,  and  forced  on  them  the 
conviction,  that  they  were  incapable  of  defending 
themselves,  Mitliout  the  aid  of  the  exjK'rienced 
though  disorderly  soldiery  of  the  impi'rial  armies. 
Religious  persecution,  financial  oppression,  the  setU- 
tions  of  impaid  troops,  and  the  incursions  of  bar- 
barous tribes,  though  they  failed  to  cause  a  general 
insurrection  of  the  inhabitants,  ruined  their  wealth, 
and  lessened  their  nuinhers.  Procojuus  records  the 
commencement  of  the  desolation  of  Africa  in  his 
time ;  and  subsequently,  as  the  imperial  government 
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grew  weaker,  more  negligeut»  and  more  corni]ity  it 
pressed  more  heavily  on  the  industry  and  well-being 
of  the  proYincialfi,  and  enabled  the  barharous  Moors 
to  extend  their  encroachments  on  Roman  civilizap 

tion.* 

The  glory  which  Belisarius  has  gained  in  history, 
deserves  to  be  contrasted  with  the  oblivion  which 
has  covered  the  exploits  of  John  the  Patrician^  one 
of  the  ablest  generals  of  Justinian.  This  expe- 
rienced general  assumed  the  command  in  Africa 
when  the  province  had  fallen  into  a  state  of  great 
disorder ;  the  inhabitants  were  exposed  to  a  dange- 
rous coalition  of  the  Moors,  and  the  Roman  army 
was  in  such  a  state  of  destitution,  that  their  leader 
was  compelled  to  import  the  necessary  provisions 
for  his  troops.f  Though  John  defeated  the  Moors, 
and  restored  prosperity  to  the  province,  his  name  is 
almost  forgotten.  His  actions  and  talents  only 
affected  the  interests  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  and 
prolonged  the  existence  of  the  Roman  province  of 
Africa;  they  exerted  no  influence  on  the  fate  of 
any  of  the  European  nations,  whose  history  has 
been  the  object  of  study  in  modern  times,  so  that 
they  were  utterly  forgotten,  when  the  recently 
discovered  poetiy  of  Corippus»  one  of  the  last  and 
worst  of  the  Roman  poets,  has  rescued  them  from 
complete  oblivion. 

•  Pmwopito,  J>e  Bdh  Vtmi,  U.  14—28.    Arwna,  18.  Cobippo^ 
Jokannidm, 
t  CoRiTPmy  JokamUiei,  884. 
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SECTION  VI.  CAUSES  OF  THE  EASY  CONQUEST  OF  THE 

08TB0G0THIC  KINODOM  OF  ITALY  BY  BELISARIUB. 

The  empire  of  the  Ostrogoths,  though  established 

on  priiRii)les  of  a  just  administration  by  the  wisdom 
of  the  great  Theodoric,  soon  began  to  suffer  as 
complete  a  national  demoralization  as  that  of  the 
Vandals^  though  the  Goths  themseWes,  from  being 
more  cmlized,  and  living  more  directly  under  the 
restraint  of  laws  which  protected  the  property  of 
their  Roman  subjects,  had  not  become  individually 
SO  enfeebled  by  the  possession  of  wealth.*  The  con- 
quest of  Italy  had  not  produced  any  yery  great 
levolution  in  the  state  of  the  country.  The  Romans 
had  long  been  accustomed  to  be  defended  in  name^ 
but,  in  lact,  to  be  ruled,  by  the  commanders  of  the 
mercenary  troops  in  the  emperors  service.  The 
Goths,  even  after  the  conquest,  allowed  them  to 
retain  two^thirds  of  their  landed  estates,  with  all 
their  moveable  property;  and  as  they  had  really 
been  as  completely  excluded  from  military  service 
under  their  own  emperors,  as  under  Theodoric,f 
their  social  condition  underwent  but  little  change. 

•  Odoaoer  and  Theodoric,  divided  amongst  tlicir  Gothic  followers  one- 
ttdrd  of  the  Ronuui  estates  in  Italy  ;  and,  probably,  the  discipline  enforced 
^TlMOdori^aodthejintieeor  hteadninM^^  this  ewioii  of 

ft  portion  of  Ihoir  piroperty  a  cheap  purchase  of  freedom  from  the  diaoidnB 

of  the  rnerccnary  troops,  in  tlie  last  days  of  tlie  wcBtern  empire.— PuocOPirs, 
l>e  BcHo  Gvth.  i.  1.  For  an  excellent  account  of  the  Ostrogothic  govern- 
ment of  Italy,  see  Ettai  »ur  V  iUU,  cit'U  et  pUuiqutt  dtt  pcujUtt  d'  It<U'u 
9om$  U  ywfitiMWitf  dct  par  Sarloiriiii^  proifaMor  at  GMtiagni. 

Paris,  1811 ;  and  also,  QtackiUkU  dei  Oit— OocAInJIm  EeUk$  m  /(dim. 
Von  Man^o.    Hresl.iu,  1824. 

+  That  Romans  served  in  tlic  Gothic  armies,  tliough  the  case  must  have 
been  rare,  appears  from  tlie  passages  pointed  out  by  Sartorius.    P.  248. 
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Theodoric  had  been  induced  to  treat  the  inhabitants 
of  Italy  with  mildness^  by  reasons  of  policy;  the 
permanent  maintenance  of  bis  conquests  required  a 
feed  revenue,  and  that  revenue  could  only  be  sup- 
plied by  the  industry  and  civilization  of  his  Italian 
subjects.  His  sagacity  soon  told  him,  that  it  was 
wiser  to  tax  the  Romans  tlutn  to  plunder  them,  and 
that  it  was  also  neeessaiy,  in  order  to  secure  ihb 
fruits  of  a  regular  system  of  taxation,  to  leave  them 
in  the  possession  of  those  laws  and  i)rivileges  which 
enabled  them  to  defend  their  civihzation.  It  is 
singular,  that  the  empire  of  Theodoric,  the  most 
extensiye  and  most  celebrated  of  those  which  were 
foimed  by  the  conquerors  of  the  Roman  provinces, 
should  have  proved  the  least  durable.  The  justice 
of  Theodoric,  and  the  barbarity  of  Genseric,  were 
equally  iueiiectual  in  consolidating  a  permanent 
dominion  to  their  countrymen.  The  civiiiaation  of 
the  Romans  was  more  powerful  than  the  mightiest 
of  the  barbarian  monarchs  and  nations;  and  until 
that  civilization  had  sunk  to  the  level  of  their 
conquerors,  and  enabled  the  two  races  to  blend 
together,  the  institutions  of  the  Romans  were 
always  victorious  over  the  national  strength  of  the 
bariMurians.  Under  Theodoric,  Italy  Was  still  a 
Roman  land.  The  senate  of  Rome,  the  municipal 
coimcils  of  the  other  cities,  the  old  courts  of  law, 
the  parties  of  the  circus,  the  blue  and  the  green 
fiictions,*  all  still  existed  unchanged — the  gladiators 
still  fought  With  wild  beasts  m  the  Coliseum.  The 
orthodox  Roman  lived  under  his  own  law,  with  his 

*  Veneti  and  Pnaait 
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own  clergy,  and  the  Arian  Goth  only  enjoyed  equal  . 
liberty.   The  powerful  and  the  wealthy,  whether 
they  were  Romans  or  Goth%  were  equally  sure  of 
obtaining  justice ;  the  poor,  whether  Groths  or 

liomans,  wen*  in  (mhuiI  danger  of  being  opj)resse(l.* 

The  kingdom  whicli  the  great  Theodoric  left  to 
his  grandson  Athalaric,  under  the  guardianship  of 
his  daughter  Amalasonta*  embraced  not  only  Italy, 
Sicily,  and  a  portion  of  the  south  of  France ;  it  also 
included  Dalmatia,  a  part  of  Illyricuni,  Pannonia^ 
Noricuni,  and  Rha^tia.  In  these  extensive  dominions, 
the  Gothic  race  formed  hut  a  small  part  of  the 
population ;  and  yet  the  Goths,  from  the  privileges 
which  they  eigoyed,  were  every  where  regarded  with 
jealousy  by  the  bulk  of  the  inhabitants.  Dissen* 
sioiLS  soon  arose  in  the  royal  family ;  Athalaric  died 
young;  Amalasonta  was  murdered  by  Theodatus, 
his  successor;  and  as  she  had  been  in  constant 
communication  with  the  court  of  Constantinople^ 
this  crime  afforded  Justinian  a  decent  pretext  for 
interfering  in  the  af&irs  of  the  Groths.  To  ]>repare 
the  way  for  the  recontjuest  of  Italy,  Belis;irius  was 
sent  to  attack  Sicily,  which  he  invaded  with  an  army 
of  seven  thousand  five  hundred  men,  in  the  year 
535,  and  subjected  it  without  difficulty.  During 
the  same  campaign,  Dalmatia  was  conquered  by  the 
imperial  anns,  recovered  by  the  Goths,  ])ut  again 
reconquered  by  Justinian's  troops.  A  rebellion  of 
the  troops  in  Africa  arrested,  for  a  wliile,  the  pro- 
gress of  Belisarius,  and  compelled  him  to  visit 

*  Theodoric  savfs,  in  liis  edict,  "  Quod  b\  foraitan  persona  potentior,  aut 
eji|S  procurator,  vcl  viccUutninus  ipsius,  aut  oerte  conductor  seu  barbari,  seu 
Roouuii,  in  aliquo  genere  cauan  pricati>  m  pcndserint  fldtela  senrari/*  &c 
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Carthage^  but  he  letumed  to  Sicily  in  a  short 
time,  and  crossing  over  to  Rhegium  with  his  anny, 

marched  directly  to  Naples.  As  he  proceeded, 
he  was  every  where  welcomed  by  the  inhabitants, 
who  were  then  ahuost  universally  Greeks ;  and  even 
the  Gothic  commander  in  the  south  of  Italy 
favoured  the  Roman  general* 

The  city  of  Naples  made  a  vigorous  defence ;  but, 
after  a  siege  of  three  weeks,  it  was  taken  by  intro- 
ducing into  the  place  a  body  of  the  troops,  concealed 
in  the  passage  of  an  aqueduct.  As  the  inhabitants 
had  shewn  some  disposition  to  assist  the  Gothic 
garrison  in  defending  the  city,  and  as  such  conduct 
would  greatly  increase  the  difficulty  of  his  campaign 
in  Italv,  Belisarius,  in  order  to  intimidate  the 
population  of  the  other  cities,  appears  to  liave 
winked  at  the  pillage  of  the  town,  to  have  tolerated 
the  massacre  of  many  of  the  citizens  in  the  churches, 
where  they  had  sought  an  asylum,  and  to  have  over- 
looked a  sedition  of  the  lowest  poi)ulace,  in  wliich 
the  leaders  of  the  Gothic  party  were  assassinated. 
From  Naples,  Belisarius  marched  forward  to  Rome. 

Only  sixty  years  had  elapsed  since  Rome  had 
been  conquered  by  Odvacer;  and  during  this 
period,  its  great  po{)ulation,  the  ecclesiastical  and 
civil  authority  of  its  bishop,  the  highest  dignitary  in 

*  Evcrmor,  or  Eurimoud,  (fur  Joniaudes  gives  him  one  DMne  iu  his  bis- 
toiy  «f  die  GoClif,  and  anotlMr,  in  his  Chnmide,)  was  tiae  son-in-law  of  the 
Eiug  Theodotns,  yet  be  joined  BeUaarivs.  The  Bomans  seem  to  have  had 

a  party  amon|;  the  Goths ;  and,  after  the  conquest,  many  Goths  were  con- 
verteii  from  Arians  to  Catholics.  Jornandcs  speaks  of  himself,  "  I';;o  item, 
qtuuuvid  agratuniutus,  JurnaudcSj  Mile  cuiivei'bioiiuiu  lucaui  uutaiius  fui." 
Thi^  however,  implies,  perhaj)H,  (hat  lie  had  embraced  tlie  clerical  life.  Hta 
Ronian  attachments  are  strongly  shewn  in  Us  worlts.  Jk  rAiu  Getioiff 
P.S88. 
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the  Christian  world,  and  the  influence  of  lis  senate, 
which  still  continued  to  he  in  the  eyes  of  mankind 
the  most  honourahle  political  hody  in  existence, 

enabled  it  to  preserve  a  species  of  imk  j)C'ndent  civic 
constitution.  Theodoric  had  availed  himself  of  this 
municipal  government^  to  smooth  away  many  of 
the  difficulties,  which  presented  themselves  in  the 
administration  of  Italy.  The  Goths^  however,  in 
leaving  the  Romans  in  possession  of  their  own  civil 
laws  and  institutions,  had  only  increased  their  aver- 
sion to  a  foreign  yoke ;  and  yet,  as  they  possessed 
no  distinct  feelings  of  nationality,  apart  from  their 
connection  with  the  imperial  domination,  and  their 
religious  orthodoxy,  they  never  aspired  to  indepen- 
dence, and  were  content  to  turn  their  eyes  towards 
the  emj)oror  of  the  East  as  their  legitimate  sove- 
reign. Belisarius,  therefore,  entered  the  "  eternal 
city,"  rather  as  a  Mend  and  ally,  than  as  a  con- 
queror ;  but  he  had  hardly  entered  it  before  he 
perceived,  that  it  would  be  necessary  to  take  every 
precaution  to  defend  his  conquest  against  the  new^ 
Gothic  King  Witiges.  Belisarius  repaired  the 
walls  of  Rome,  strengthened  them  with  a  breast- 
work, collected  large  stores  of  provisions,  and  pie- 
pared  to  sustain  a  long  siege. 

The  Gothic  war  forms  an  important  epoch  in  the 
history  of  the  city  of  Rome  ;  for  within  the  space  of 
sixteen  years,  it  changed  masters  hve  times,  and 
suffered  three  severe  sieges.  Its  population  was 
almost  destroyed ;  its  exterior  appearance,  its  public 
buildings,  and  its  walls,  must  have  undergone  many 
changes,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  the  various 
measures  rec^uired  for  its  defence.    It  has,  con- 
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sequoutly,  been  too  generally  assumed,  that  the 
existing  walls  indicate  the  position  of  those  which 
Belisarius  found,  when  he  entered  the  city.  It 
ought,  however,  to  be  observed,  that  every  repara- 
tion and  renewal  must  have  diminished  their 
extent,  and  cut  off  some  obtruding  angles  in  order 
to  enable  the  materials  of  the  ruined  wall,  even 
with  the  aid  of  the  surrounding  buildings,  to  suffice 
for  the  recoiist ruction  of  the  new  defences.  The 
whole  walls  of  Aurelian,  if  we  suppose  them  to  have 
been  destroyed,  wouki  only  have  sufficed  to  con- 
stroct  one  of  two-thirds  of  their  extent,  so  great 
is  the  deterioration  of  the  materials  used  in  snch 
buildings.  With  the  conquest  of  Rome  by  Beli- 
sarius, the  history  of  the  ancient  city  may  be  con- 
sidered as  terminating;  and  with  Iiis  defence  against 
Witiges,  commences  the  history  of  the  middle  ages, 
of  the  times  of  destruction  and  of  changow* 
Witiges  laid  siege  to  Bome^  with  an  anny  said  by 

*  It  h  impoaflde  to  wlir  on  all  the  groondi  of  nqr  oi^dIod,  that  the  pre- 
•enttvilbof  BmnelHiiwiiolliiiig  ahnoot  in  oonmioa  whli  thoM  of  ▲nnlwa ; 

but  some  authority  most  be  cited  to  indicate  the  numerous  changes  made  in 
their  eonstniction,  conRoqiU'iitl;*',  in  their  extent.  Ilonorius  made  changes  and 
repairs.  Theodoric  repaired  them.  Cassioiwrus  Yaa.  1.  ep.  25.  11.  ep.  34. 
Bdiitrins  found  them  in  »  rainowotnte,  tba  diteh  flUed  up  in  sone  pineea. 
In  geumX,  1h%  rfogw  during  flie  Gotihie  wir  nqidMd  Hm  reduetion  of  the 
rise  of  the  place,  where  this  was  practicable.  The  words  of  Procopius  indi- 
cate  that  the  Flaminian  gate  of  his  day  did  not  correspond  to  the  modern 
Porta  del  pop<Ao.  Goth.  i.  23.  The  feebleness  of  the  outer  wall  of  the  Viva- 
rium, indieaftei  ^  fiiio  wan  nol  tbo  original  extflnial  will.  TMOadeotn^ 
•boat  one-third  of  llie  wall  of  Boma.  Pbocop.  Chtk,  iiL  32.  MaacBax. 
CS&roa.  ap.  Berimond.  ii.  385.  Belisaritts  must  have  made  changes  in  repair- 
ing tliis  destruction,  and  Diogenes,  who  defended  Rome  apainst  Totila  in  .548, 
could  hardly  fail  to  do  so.  Totila  added  to  the  walls  near  tlie  Mole  of  Adrian. 
PlMMor.€M.iiLaa{  iv.as.  ISm  wiMla  defiBiioea  nuot  havo  boon  nmoddlBd 
bgr  JXtema,  aa  tiiqr  moat  teva  been  tempovaiy  vepaira  in  many  parla.  An 
oseellent  little  work  has  just  been  published  on  this  subject,— Dc  Rom<B  OfftfHf 
oNfrw  at^<  pcrtii  9oripit,  G.  A.  Beekier,  Prof.  lipa.,  Leipae,  1842. 
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Procopius  to  have  amounted  to  150,000  men,  yet 
this  army  was  insufficient  to  invest  the  whole 
circuit  of  the  city.*  The  Gothic  king  distoibuted 
his  troops  in  seven  fortified  camps ;  six  were 
formed  to  surround  tlie  city,  and  tlie  seventh  was 
placed  to  protect  the  IMilvian  bridge  over  the  Tiber. 
Five  camps  covered  the  space  from  the  Prenestine 
to  the  Flaminian  gates,  and  the  remaining  camp 
was  formed  beyond  the  Tiber,  in  the  pkin  below 
the  Vatican.  By  these  arrangements,  the  Goths 
only  coininanded  about  half  the  circuit  of  Rome, 
and  the  roads  to  Naples  and  to  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber  remained  open.  This  si^  of  Rome  is  a 
memorable  event  in  the  history  of  Europe^  as 
marking  the  period,  when  the  generals  and  viceroys 
of  the  Roman  emperors  commenced  tlie  destruction 
of  the  monuments  of  ancient  art,  with  the  same 
indifterence  as  they  would  have  destroyed  any  other 
wall ;  and  as  illustrating  the  singular  change  which 
had  already  occurred  in  the  military  art,  and  in  the 
composition  of  the  Roman  armies.  It  fs  strange  to 
find  the  tactics  of  the  middle  ages  described  in  the 
Greek  of  Procopius.  The  Goths  displayed  an  utter 
ignorance  of  the  art  of  war ;  they  had  no  skill  in  the 
use  of  military  engines,  and  they  could  not  even 
render  their  numerical  superiority  available  in 
assaults.  The  leading  o]ierations  of  the  attack  and 
detiMice  of  Rome  consisted  iu  a  series  of  cavalry 
engagements  fought  under  its  walls ;  and  in  these^ 
the  superior  discipline  and  akill  of  the  mercenaries 
of  Belisarius  generally  secured  them  the  victory. 


•  JM  BtUo  Gotk.  i.  14, 
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Tlie  Roman  cavalry,  —  for  so  the  mixture  of  Huns, 
Heruls,  and  Armenians,  which  formed  the  elite  of 
the  army,  must  be  termed,  — trusted  chiefly  to  the 

])ow ;  while  the  Goths  placed  their  reliance  on  the 
hmce  and  sword,  which  the  able  manoeuvres  of  their 
enemies  seldom  allowed  them  to  use  with  effect.  The 
infontry  of  both  armies  usually  remained  idle 
spectators  of  the  combat.  Belisarios  himself  con- 
sidered it  of  little  use  in  a  field  of  battle,  and  when 
he  once  reluctantly  admitted  it,  at  the  pressing 
solicitation  of  its  commanders,  to  share  in  one  of 
his  engagements,  its  defeat,  after  the  exhibition 
of  great  brayeiy  on  the  part  both  of  the  officers 
and  men,  confirmed  him  in  his  preference  of  the 
cavalry. 

In  spite  of  the  prudent  arrangements  adopted  by 
Belisarius  to  ensure  supplies  of  provisions,  Rome 
suffered  yery  severely  from  fiimine  during  the  siege ; 
but  the  Gothic  army  was  compelled  to  undergo 
equal  hardships,  and  suffered  far  greater  losses  from 
disease.  The  communications  of  the  garrison  with 
the  coast,  were  for  a  time  intermpted,  but,  at  last,  a 
body  of  five  thousand  fresh  troops,  and  abundant 
supply  of  provisions,  despatched  by  Justinian  to  the 
assistance  of  Belisarius,  entered  Rome.  Shortly 
after  the  arrival  of  this  reinforcement,  tlie  (iotlis 
found  themselves  constrained  to  abandon  tlic  siege, 
in  which  they  had  persevered  for  a  year.  Justinian 
again  augmented  his  army  in  Italy,  by  sending  over 
seven  thousand  troops  u;ider  the  conmiand  of  the 
ennnch  Narses,  a  man  whose  talents  were  in  no  way 
inferior  to  those  of  Belisarius,  and  whose  name 
occupies  an  equally  important  place  in  the  history 
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of  Italy.  The  emperor  had  conferred  on  Narses  an 
independent  authority  over  his  own  division,  guided 
by  the  prudent  jealousy  which  dictated  the  strictest 
control  over  all  the  powerful  generals  of  the  empire, 
who,  in  daring  to  rebel,  might  perhaps  have 
assuiiied  the  purple  ^^ith  some  hope  of  success. 
Narses,  perhaps,  presuming  too  far  on  his  knowledge 
of  Justinian's  feelings,  ventured  to  throw  serious 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  Beliasrius ;  and  the  dissen- 
sions of  the  two  generals  delayed  the  progress  of 
the  lionuin  arms.  The  Goths  availed  themselves  of 
the  oj>p()rtunity  to  continue  the  war  with  vigour; 
they  succeeded  in  reconquering  Milan,  whicli  had 
admitted  a  Roman  garrison,  and  sacked  the  city, 
which  was  second  only  to  Rome,  in  wealth  and 
})o})ulation.  They  massacred  the  whole  male  popu- 
lation, and  behaved  with  such  cruelty,  that  three 
hundred  tliousand  were  said  to  have  perished  —  a 
number  which  probably  only  indicates  the  whole 
population  of  Milan,  at  this  period.* 

A  state  of  warfare  soon  disorganisEed  the  ill- 
cemented  government  of  the  Gothic  kingdom ;  and 
the  ravages  caused  ])y  the  wide  extended  military 
operations  of  the  armies^  which  degenerated  into  a 
succession  of  sieges  and  skirmidies,  created  a 
dreadful  famine  in  the  north  of  Italy.  Society 
made  a  step  towards  barbarism ;  great  numbers  of 
the  industrious  natives  perished  hy  actual  starvation, 
and  the  ranks  of  the  Goths  were  thinned  by  misery 
and  disease.  Procopius,  who  was  himself  in  Italy 
at  the  time^  records  a  horrible  stoiy  of  two  women 
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who  lived  on  hmnan  flesh,  and  were  discoTered 
to  have  murdeied  seventeen  persons,  in  order 

to  devour  their  bodies.*  This  famine  assisted 
the  ])rogress  of  the  Roman  arms,  as  the  imperial 
troops  drew  their  supplies  of  provisions  fsom  the 
East,  while  the  measures  of  their  enemies  were 
paralyzed  hj  the  general  want. 

Witiges,  finding  his  resources  inadequate  to 
check  the  conquests  of  Belisarius,  solicited  the  aid 
of  the  Franks,  and  despatched  an  embassy  to 
Chosroes,  to  excite  the  jeah)usy  of  the  Persian 
monarch.  The  Franks,  under  Theodebert,  entered 
Italy,  but  they  were  soon  compelled  to  retire ;  and 
Belisarius,  being  placed  at  the  head  of  the  whole 
army  by  the  recall  of  Narses,  soon  terminated  the 
war.  Ravenna,  the  Gothic  capital,  was  invested; 
but  the  si^  was  more  remarkable  for  the  nego- 
tiations which  were  carried  on  during  its  progress, 
than  ibr  the  military  operations.  The  Goths,  with 
the  consent  of  Witiges,  made  Belisarius  the  singular 
otter  of  acknowledging  him  as  the  Emperor  of  the 
West,  on  condition  of  his  joining  his  forces  to 
theirs,  permitting  them  to  retain  their  position  and 
])roperty  in  Italy,  and  thus  ensuring  them  the  pos- 
session of  their  nationality,  and  their  peculiar  laws. 
Perhaps,  neither  the  state  of  the  mercenary  army 
which  he  commanded,  nor  the  condition  of  the 
Gothic  nation,  rendered  the  project  very  feasible.  It 
is  certain,  that  Belisarius  only  listened  to  it,  in  order 
to  hasten  the  surrender  of  Ravenna,  and  secure  the 
person  of  Witiges,  without  farther  bloodshed.  Italy 


•  J>e£eUoGcA,iLdO. 
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submitted  to  Justiuian,  and  the  few  Goths  who  still 
maintained  their  independence  beyond  the  Po^ 
•   pressed   Bellsarins  in  vain  to  declare  himself 
emperor.    But  eyen  without  these  solicitations,  his 

])ower  had  aMakeucMl  the  fears  of  his  soverei<pi,  and 
he  was  recalled,  though  with  honour,  from  his 
command  in  Italy.  lie  returned  to  Constantinople 
leading  Witiges  captive,  as  he  had  formerly 
appeared  conducting  Gelimer. 

Great  as  the  talents  of  Belisarius  really  were,  and 
sound  as  his  judgniriit  appears  to  have  been,  still  it 
must  be  confessed,  his  name  occu])ie8  a  more  pro- 
minent place  in  history,  than  his  merits  are  entitled 
to  claim.  The  accidents  of  the  conquests  which  he 
achieved,  by  having  put  an  end  to  two  powerful  mon- 
archies, of  his  having  led  captive  to  Constantinople 
the  representatives  of  the  dreaded  Genseric  and  the 
great  Theodoric,and  of  his  having  enjoyed  the  singular 
good  fortune,  of  having  his  exploits  recorded  in  the 
classic  language  of  Procopius,  the  last  historian  of 
the  Greeks, — all  these  circumstances,  added  to  the 
celebrity  which  the  improbable  tale  of  his  mendicity 
has  acquired  in  modern  times,  have  made  the  very 
name  of  Belisarius  an  expression  of  heroic  greatness, 
reduced  to  ahject  misery  by  royal  ingratitude. 
Belisarius  did  not  despise  nor  neglect  wealth:  he 
accumulated  a  degree  of  riches  which  could  not 
have  been  acquired  by  any  commander-in-chief, 
amidst  the  wars  and  famines  of  the  period,  without 
rendering  the  military  and  civil  administration  sub- 
servient to  his  pecuniary  profit.  On  his  return  from 
Italy,  he  lived  at  Constantinople,  in  a  degree  of 
almost  regal  splendour,  and  maintained  a  body  of 
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seven  thousand  cavalry  attaelied  to  his  houseliohl.* 
In  an  empire^  where  coniiscatioii  was  an  ordinary 
financial  resource,  and  under  a  sovereign,  whose 
•  situation  rendered  jealousy  only  common  prudence, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  wealth  of  Belisarius 
excited  the  inn)crial  ciij)iihty,  and  induced  Justinian 
to  seize  great  part  of  it.  The  behaviour  of  the 
general  under  his  misfortunes,  and  the  lamentable 
picture  of  his  depression  whicb.Procopius  has  drawn, 
may,  perhaps,  have  served  as  the  foundation  for  the 
report  of  his  having  been  condemned  to  lose  his 
sight.  At  a  later  period,  his  wealth  was  again  con- 
tiscated  ou  an  accusation  of  treason,  though  the  best 
authorities  which  we  possess,  assert  that  he  was 
reinstated  in  some  part  of  his  fortune  and  died  in 
possession  of  his  property.f 

,  *  PbiOOOPIDS,  De  Bell.  Goth.  iii.  1. 

f  Lo«D  Mahoh's  ttzeeUent  Life  of  B^utrk»,  London,  iV2B,  8vOb  has 
a^n  opened  the  qaestion  concerning  the  blindness  of  BcliBMtes,  and  the 
veracity  of  the  tale  of  his  atanding  to  solicit  the  charity  of  the  psisser-by  with 
a  wooden  bowl.  After  all,  I  am  inclined  to  think,  that  merely  on  the 
grounds  stated  hy  Lord  Malion,  tlie  weight  of  evidence  is  agaiii>>t  the  proba- 
bifitjr  of  the  Bamanoe.  The  age  of  BdiaarinB,  Theodori^  and  Choaroes,  was 
ft  mjpllue  one  far  fbe  succeeding  people.  Beliaarins  was  a  Roman  general, 
separated  by  a  deep  gulf  of  lost  civilization,  from  all  the  Greek  writers  who 
mention  hia  latter  days.  They  arc  very  pr>or  historical  authorities,  but  still  I 
cannot  agree  with  Lord  Malion,  in  placing  Theophaucs  after  John  Tzetzes. 
iUler  all,  ths  qneatioB  is  podiaps  only  one  of  prabslnUlj,  as  the  lestoitp 
tioa  and  lbs  blindneaa  and  beggary  may  hats  been  possible,  flioqgh  I  bold 
the  latter  to  be  barely  a  possibility.  I  am  almost  inclined  to  infer,  from  the 
expression  of  Tzetzcs,  that  all  historical  authority  was  against  his  tale,  and 
that  be  knew  he  was  recording  a  popular  fable. 

Kui  w»k49  tit  iilint  iXJ^c"'  r^ri^. 

Ck.  iii.  Hitt.  9B.  r.  849. 

I  think  also,  tliat  the  mention  of  Uelisarius,  which  is  ma<k'  by  Justinian  in 
aa  ocdinance  dated  in       reudcra  it  extremely  improbable  tliat  he  had  been 
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Belisarius  had  hardly  quitted  Italy  when  the 
Goths  rcasseiubled  their  forces.  They  were  accus- 
tomed to  rule»  and  nourished  iu  the  ])rofession  of 
arms.  Justinian  sent  a  civilian,  Alexander  the 
logothet^  to  goTem  Italj,  hoping  that  his  financial 
arrangements  would  render  the  new  conquest  a 
source  of  revenue  to  the  imperial  treasury.  The 
fiscal  administration  of  the  new  governor  soon 
excited  great  discontent.  He  diminished  the 
number  of  the  B<Hnan  troops,  and  put  a  stop  to 
those  profits  which  a  state  of  war  usually  affi>ids  the 
military ;  while,  at  the  same  time,  he  abolished  the 
pensions  and  distributions  of  grain,  which  formed  no 
inconsiderable  portion  of  the  revenue  of  the  higher 
classes  in  Rome,  and  which  had  never  been  entirely 
suppressed  during  the  Gothic  domination.  Alex- 
ander may  have  acted,  in  some  cases,  with  undue 
severity  in  enforcing  tliese  measures ;  but  it  is 
evident,  from  their  nature,  that  he  must  have 
received  express  orders  from  the  emperor  to  put  an 
end,  to  what  the  rapacious  Justinian  considered  the 
lavish  expenditure  of  Belisarius. 

Totila  had  been  elected  king  of  the  Goths,  and 
had  he  not  been  opposed  to  the  greatest  men  whom 
the  declining  age  of  the  Homau  empire  produced, 
he  w  ould,  probably,  have  succeeded  in  restoring  the 
Gothic  monarchy  in  Italy.  His  successes  endeared 
him  to  his  countrymen,  while  the  justice  of  his 
administration,  contracted  with  the  rapacity  of  the 

fcdneed  to  abject  misery.   Tbe  pbrMe  "  glorjowitrimum  Beriaariuin  pfttri- 

dum  contra  Gothon  in  Italium  expediTimuA,"  seems  to  imply  that  DeliBariuR 

had  been  restored  to  all  his  honours,  ('orpust  Juris  Ciri/is.  Al\<r  nViquot 
(Jon*l%{utioH«*f  \x.    P'riviltgium  f>ro  Titionibus  ejc  Cujac.  o^.  lib.  x.  cap.  12. 
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imperial  officers,  at  last  gained  him  tlie  respect  and 
attachment  of  the  native  provincials.  He  was  on 
the  point  of  commencing  the  dege  of  Rome,  when 
Belisarius,  who,  after  his  departoie,  had  serred 
against  Persia,  was  sent  back  to  Ital j  to  recoyer  the 
ground  already  lost.  The  imperial  forces  were 
completely  destitute  of  that  unity  and  military 
•  oiganization,  which  constitute  a  number  of  different 
coips  into  one  anny.  The  various  bodies  of  troops 
were  commanded  by  officers  completely  independent 
of  one  another,  and  obedient  only  to  Belisarius  as 
commander-in-chief.  Justinian,  acting  on  his  usual 
maxims  of  jealousy,  and  distrusting  Belisarius  more 
than  formerly,  had  retained  the  greater  part  of  his 
bodj-goard,  and  all  his  veteran  followers,  at  Con- 
stantinople; so  that  he  now  appeared  in  Italy 
unaccompanied  by  a  staff,  and  a  l)ody  of  houseliold 
truoj)8,  whose  experience  and  discipline  could  secure 
implicit  obedience  to  his  orders  from  the  hetero- 
geneous elements  of  which  his  amy  was  composed. 
The  position  of  the  Roman  general  was  rendered 
still  more  disadvantageous,  when  compared  with  the 
change  that  had  taken  place  in  tliat  of  his  enemy. 
Totila  was  now  able  to  command  every  sacrifice ;  for 
the  Goths,  taught  by  their  misfortunes,  and  deprived 
of  their  wealth,  felt  the  importance  of  union  and 
discipline,  and  paid  the  strictest  attention  to  the 
orders  of  their  sovereign.  In  vain  Belisarius 
established  himself  at  Porto,  on  the  mouth  of  the 
Tiber;  all  his  endeavours  to  relieve  Rome  proved 
unsuccessful,  and  Totila  became  master  of  the  city 
under  his  eye,  and  in  spite  of  all  his  exertions. 
The  national  and  religious  feelings  of  the  orthodox 
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Romans,  rendered  them  fhe  irreconcileable  enemies 

of  the  Ariaii  Goths.  Totila  knew  the  inipossiljility 
of  defendiii":  the  immense  extent  of  the  fortifications 
of  Rome,  against  a  scientific  enemy,  and  a  hostile 
population,  and  the  necessity  of  utterly  destroying 
the  ''eternal'*  city,  suggested  itself  to  his  mind. 
He  commenced  the  destruction  of  the  walls,  but 
either  tlie  diffienlty  of  (•onij)leting  his  project,  or  the 
feelings  of  humanity  which  were  inseparable  from 
his  enlightened  ambition,  induced  him  to  listen  to 
the  representations  of  Belisarius,  who  conjured  him 
to  abandon  his  barbarous  scheme  of  devastation. 
Totihi,  nevertheless,  did  every  thing  in  his  power  to 
depopulate  Rome ;  he  C(mij>elled  the  inhabitants  to 
retire  into  the  cam])auia,  and  forced  the  senators  to 
abandon  their  native  city.  It  is  to  this  emigration 
that  the  utter  extinction  of  the  old  Roman  race  and 
dvic  government  must  be  attributed;  for  when 
Bclisnrius,  and,  at  a  later  period,  Totila  himself, 
attempted  to  repeople  Rome,  they  laid  the  founda- 
tions of  a  new  society,  which  connects  itself  rather 
with  the  history  of  the  middle  ages,  than  with  that 
of  preceding  times. 

Belisarius  entered  the  city  after  the  departure  of 
the  Goths ;  and  as  he  found  it  completely  deserted, 
he  had  the  greatest  difficulty  in  putting  it  in  a  state 
of  defence.  But  though  Belisarius  was  enabled,  by 
his  military  skill,  to  defend  Rome  against  the  attacks 
of  Totila,  he  was  unable  to  make  any  head  against 
the  Gothic  anny  in  the  open  field,  and  after  vainly 
endeavouring  to  bring  back  victory  to  the  Roman 
standards  in  Italy,  he  received  f)ermission  to  resign 
the  command,  and  return  to  Constantinople.  His 
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want  of  success  must  be  attributed  solely  to  the 
inadequacy  of  the  means  placed  at  his  disposal,  for 
encountering  an  active  and  able  sovereign  like 

Totila.  Tho  iini)()i)ularity  of  his  second  administra- 
tion in  Italy  arose  from  the  neglect  of  Justinian  in 
paying  the  troops,  and  the  necessity  which  that 
irregularity  imposed  on  their  commander,  of  levying 
heavy  contributions  on  the  Italians,  while  it  ren- 
dered the  task  of  enforcinir  strict  discipline,  and  of 
protecting  the  property  of  the  peo])le  ihmi  the  ill 
paid  soldiery,  quite  impracticable.  Justice,  however, 
requires,  that  we  should  not  omit  to  mention,  that 
Belisarius,  though  he  returned  to  Constantinople 
with  diminished  glory,  did  not  neglect  his  pecuniary 
interests,  and  came  back  without  any  diminution  of 
•  his  wealth. 

As  soon  as  Totila  was  freed  from  the  restraint 
imposed  on  his  movements  by  the  fear  of  Belisarius, 
he  quickly  recovered  Rome ;  and  the  loss  of  Italy 
ap])eared  inevitable,  when  Justinian  decided  on 
making  a  new  etlurt  to  retain  it.  As  it  was  necessary 
to  send  a  large  army  against  the  (ioths,  and  invest 
the  commander-ill-chief  with  great  powers,  it  is  not 
probable  that  Justinian  would  have  trusted  any 
other  of  his  generals  more  than  Belisarius,  had  he 
not  fortunately  possessed  an  able  officer,  the  Eunuch 
Nai-ses,  who  could  never  rebel  vnth  the  hoj)e  of 
placing  the  imperial  crowu  ou  his  own  head.  The 
assurance  of  his  fidelity  gave  him  great  influence  in 
the  interior  of  the  palace^  and  secured  him  a  support 
which  would  never  have  been  conceded  to  any 
other  general.   His  military  talents,  and  his  freedom 

from  the  reproach  of  avarice  or  peculation,  augmented 
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his  personal  intiucuce^siud  his  diligence  and  liberality 
soon  assembled  a  powerful  army.  Tlic  choicest 
mercenary  troops  in  the  world,  Huns,  Hcruls, 
Armenians,  and  Lombards,  marched  under  his  stan- 

<lanl  with  the  votiTan  Roman  soldiers.  The  first 
object  of  Narses,  after  liis  arrival  in  Italy,  was  to 
force  the  Goths  to  risk  a  general  engagement, 
trusting  to  the  excellence  of  his  troops,  and  to  his 
own  skill  in  the  employment  of  their  superior 
discipline.  The  rival  armies  met  at  Tao^ina,  near 
Nncora,  and  the  victory  of  Nurses  was  coniplrtc* 
Totila,  and  six  thousand  Goths,  perished,  and  Home 
again  fell  under  the  dominion  of  Justinian.  At  the 
solicitations  of  the  Goths,  an  army  of  Franks  and 
Germans  was  permitted  by  Theobald,  kin^  of 
Astrasia,  to  enter  Italy  for  the  purpose  of  making  a 
divei-sion  in  their  favour.!  Bucelin,  the  leader  of 
this  army,  was  met  by  Narses  on  the  banks  of  the 
CasUinus,  near  Capua.  The  forces  of  the  Franks 
consisted  of  thirty  thousand  men,  those  of  the 
Romans  did  not  exceed  eighteen  thousand,  but  the 
victory  of  Narses  was  so  conij)Ic'te.  tliat  but  few  of 
the  former  escaped.  The  remaining  (Joths  were 
soon  destroved,  and  Narses  turned  his  whole 
attention  to  the  civil  government  of  his  conquests, 
and  to  establishing  security  of  proju  rty,  and  a  strict 
administration  of  justice.  He  appears  to  have  been 
a  man  singularly  well  adaj)ted  to  his  situation  — 
possessing  the  highest  military  talents,  combined 
with  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  civil  and  financial 
administration;  and  he  was  consequently  able  to 

•  Giubon's  Prrfinf  itn<l  Fall  it/ the  lionuin  JSil^pirw,  TU.  385,  Dott. 
t  ThcoUald  ixigncd  frutn  A.  D.  54U  to  555. 
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estiiiKiti'  w  ith  exactness  tlie  sum  which  he  roiihl  levy 
ou  tlic  province,  and  remit  to  Constantinople,  without 
arresting  the  gradual  improyement  of  the  country. 
His  fiscal  goyemment  was,  neyertheless,  regarded 
by  the  Italian  as  extremely  seyere,  and  he  was 
unpopular  with  the  inhal)itants  of  Rome. 

The  existence  of  a  numerous  Roman  population 
in  Spain,  connected  with  the  eastern  empire  by  the 
memory  of  ancient  ties,  and  by  actiye  commercial 
relations,  and  of  a  strong  orthodox  feeling  against 
the  Arian  Visigoths,  enabled  Justinian  to  avail  him- 
self of  these  advantacfes,  in  the  same  manner  as  lie 
had  done  in  Africa  and  Italy.  The  king  Theudes 
had  attempted  to  make  a  diversion  in  Africa,  by 
besieging  Ceuta,  in  order  to  call  off  the  attention 
of  Jusdnian  from  Italy.  His  attack  was  unsuccess- 
ful, but  the  circumstances  were  not  favourable  at 
the  time  for  Justinian's  attempting  to  revenge  the 
injury.*  Dissensions  in  the  country  soon  enabled 
him  to  take  part  in  a  civil  war,  and  he  seized  the 
pretext  of  sending  a  fleet  and  troops  to  support  the 
claims  of  a  rebel  chief,  in  order  to  secure  the 
possession  of  a  hirge  j)ortion  of  the  south  of  Spaiii.f 
The  rebel  Athauagild,  having  been  elected  king  of  the 
Visigoths,  vainly  endeavoured  to  drivi*  the  Komans 
out  of  the  provinces  which  they  liad  occupied. 
Subsequent  yictories  extended  the  conquests  of  the 
Romans  from  the  mouth  of  the  Tagus,  from  l^]bora, 
and  Corduvii,  along  the  coast  of  the  ocean,  and  of 
the  Mediterranean,  almost  as  far  as  Valentia ;  and  at 

•  A.  D.  54-».    Protop.  /)<•  Mlo  Goth.  11.  c.  30. 

t  Agila  was  electctl  kiug  A.  D.  50);  he  was  luurUcred,  and  Uio  rehul 
AUianagUd  elected  in  554. 
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times,  their  relations  with  the  catholic  ])(»])u1atio!i  of  * 

the  interior,  enabled  tlicni  to  carry  tlieir  anus 
almost  into  the  centre  of  Spain.*  Of  these  distant 
conquests,  the  eastern  empire  retained  possession 
for  about  sixty  years. 


SECTION  VU.  —  EELATIONS  OF  THE  NOBTHEBN  NATIONS 
WITH  THE  BOKAN  BBfPHMS  AND  THE  GREEK  NATION. 

The  reign  of  Justinian  is  remarkable  for  the  total 

decline  of  the  power  of  the  Germanic  and  Gothic 
people  on  the  banks  of  the  Danube,  and  the 
establislinient  of  the  com])]ete  supremacy  of  the 
Huns,  SdaYonians,  and  Bulgarians.  The  causes  of 
this  change  are  to  be  found  in  the  same  great 
principle  which  was  modifying  the  position  of  the 
various  races  of  mankind,  in  every  region  of  the 
earth ;  in  the  decline  of  all  the  elements  of 
civilization  in  the  countiy  immediately  to  the  south 
of  the  Danube^  in  consequence  of  the  repeated 
ravages  to  which  it  had  been  exposed ;  and  in  the 
impossibility  of  any  population,  not  sunk  very  low 
in  the  scale  of  civil  society,  finding  the  means  of 
subsistence  in  such  a  scene  of  misery.  The  Goths, 
who  had  once  ruled  all  the  country,  from  the  Lake 
Maeotis  to  the  Adriatic,  were  the  first  to  disappear; 
and  only  a  single  tribe^  called  the  Tetraxits, 
continued  to  inhabit  tlieir  old  seats  in  tlie  Tauric 
Chersonese,  where  their  descendants  are  supposed 

*  Db  Joabpb  AtcBBACH,  Gtt^kieklt  dtr  WtitfOlAtnt  p.  193.  Lb  Bbait, 
H^Mrt  dm  Bai'&i^vt,  ix.  806, — Saint  Mabtiii. 
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to  have  existed  until  the  fifteenth  century.*  The 
Gepidsy  a  kindred  people,  had  defeated  the  Huns, 
and  established  their  independence,  after  the  death 
of  Attila.t  They  obtained  from  Marcian  the 
cession  of  a  considerable  district  on  the  banks  of 
the  Danube,  and  an  annual  subsidy,  in  order  to 
secure  their  alliance ;  but,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian, 
their  possessions  were  reduced  to  the  territories 
lying  between  the  Save  and  the  Drave,  though  the 
alliance  with  the  Roman  empire  continued  in  force, 
and  they  still  received  their  subsidy. 

The  Heruls,  a  people  whose  connection  with 
Scandinavia  is  mentioned  by  Procopius,!  ^^'bo 
took  part  in  some  of  the  earliest  incursions  of  the 
Gothic  tribes  into  the  empire,  had,  after  many 
vicissitudes,  obtained  from  the  Emperor  Anastasius 
a  fixed  settlement ;  and  in  the  time  of  Justinian, 
they  possessed  the  country  to  the  south  of  the  Save, 
and  occupied  the  city  of  Singidunum,  (Belgrade.) 
The  Lombards,  a  Grermanic  people^  who  had  once 
been  subject  to  the  Heruls,  but  who  had  subse- 
quently defeated  their  masters,  and  driviii  them 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire  for  protection, 
were  induced  by  Justininian  to  invade  the  Ostro- 
gothic  kingdom,  and  establish  themselves  in 
Pannonia,  to  the  north  of  the  Drave.  They 
occupied  the  country  between  the  Danube  and  the 
Teisse,  and,  like  their  neighbours,  received  an 
annual  subsidy  from  the  eastern  empire.^  These 

*  OiBBon,  Tii.  1S8,  ooto.  f  JowAHon,  Jk  Bthu  OttUU,  xvii. 

t  PaocorirSj'iX;  beUo  Goth.  u.  15. 

§  The  Lombards  are  mentioned  by  Straro,  lib.  vii.  Vkli-f.ivs  Pateh- 
cuLus,  ii.  106.  Tacitvs,  Dtf  M.  G.  c.  40.  Annal.  u.  46.  Fiu>corius,  i>« 
Mb»  Golk.  Ui.  8S. 
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(Jotliic  ii.'itioiis  never  fonncMl  the  bulk  of  the  popu- 
lation in  the  lands  which  they  occupied;  they  were 
only  the  lords  of  the  soil,  who  knew  no  occupationB 
but  those  of  war  and  hunting.  But  their  successes 
in  war,  and  the  subsidies  by  which  they  had  been 
enriched,  had  accustomed  them  to  a  degree*  of  nide 
magnificence  which  became  constantly  of  more 
difficult  attainment,  m  their  own  0))]>resHive 
government,  and  the  ravages  of  their  more  barbarous 
neighbours,  depopulated  all  the  r^ons  around  their 
settlements.  At  last  they  abandoned  their  posses- 
sions to  seek  richer  seats,  as  the  Indians  of  the 
American  continent  quit  the  lands  where  wild 
game  becomes  rare,  and  plunge  into  new  forests. 

Beyond  the  territory  of  the  Lombards,  the 
country  to  the  East  was  inhabited  by  various  tribes 
of  Sclavonmns,  who  occupied  a  great  i>art  of 
Hungary  and  Wallachia,  and  who  had  formed  the 
basis  of  the  population  of  many  of  the  lauds  ruled 
by  the  Goths,  from  the  earliest  periods.*  The 
independent  Sclavonians  were,  at  this  time>  a  nation 
of  savage  robbers,  in  the  lowest  condition  of  social 
civilization,  and  whose  ravages  and  incursious  were 
mpidly  tending  to  reduce  all  their  neiglil)<)Ui*s  to  the 
same  state  of  bar))ari8m.  Their  plundering  expedi- 
tions were  chiefly  directed  against  the  rural 
population  of  the  empire,  and  were  often  pushed 
many  days*  journey  to  the  south  of  the  Dunube. 
Their   cruelty   W4is   dreadful ;   but   neither  their 

*  W0  «t  bat  pawew  »  redfy  learned  work  of  efawaie  antliority,  agcwiWa 

to  the  readei*s  of  CoriuAii,  on  the  eabjeet  of  Sclavonian  hiatoiy  and 
antiiiiiities,  in  tlio  Si.irifcfir  AHerthumeTf  Vo%  P,  J.  Scka/nrik.  D^utseh. 
Vuu  Moii'j  VoH  Athnn/dd,  htraufjcffvben  Von  II.  WuUk€f  1.  band. 
Lvipaigj  1843|  8vo. 
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numbers,  nor  their  military  power  excited,  at  tliis 
time^  any  alarm  that  they  would  be  able  to  eflect 
any  pennanent  conquests  within  the  bounds  of  the 
empire. 

The  Bulgarians,  a  nation  of  liunnish  or  Fiimisli 
race,  occupied  the  eastern  parts  of  ancient  J)acia, 
from  the  Carpathian  mountains  to  the  Dneister ;  and 
beyond  them,  as  far  as  the  plains  to  the  east  of 
the  Tanais,  the  country  was  stiU  ruled  ]by  the 
Huns.  This  people  had  separated  into  two  inde- 
pendent kingdoms ;  that  to  the  west  was  called  the 
Kotigour ;  and  the  other,  to  the  east,  the  Utigour. 
The  Uuns  had  conquered  the  whole  Tauric  Cher- 
sonese; but  the  cities  of  Cherson  and  Bosporus 
had  soon  thrown  off  their  yoke,  and,  with  the 
assistance  of  Roman  garrisons,  they  easily  defended 
tliemselves  against  the  bar])arians.  Tlie  importance 
of  the  commercial  relations  which  they  kept  up 
between  the  northern  and  southern  nations,  was 
so  advantageous  to  all  parties,  that  while  the  carrying 
trade  of  the  Black  Sea  secured  wealth  and  power  to 
these  distant  Greek  colonies,  it  also  maintained 
them  in  jxKssession  of  a  considerable  degree  of 
political  independence."* 

In  the  early  part  of  Justinian's  reign,  A.  D.  528, 
the  city  of  Bosporus  was  taken  and  plundered  by 
the  Huns.    It  was  soon  recoYered  by  an  expedition 

*  Procopius,  De  bcUo  Goth.  iv.  IB.  For  proofs  tliat  the  Huns  at  one 
time  poMMd  ftll  the  Crimee,  Be  ^difici'u,  m.  7  t  J>t  hello  Pen.  i,  12. 

That  Roman  garrisuris  occupied  Chcrson  end  Bosponu  in  the  time  of  Joetitt, 
i.  1*3,  and  of  Justinian,  Theophanis  Chnw.  p.  \n9.  Procoptls, 
De  Mh  Pt  rf.  i.  \'2,  spoalis  of  Cherson,  the  l.-ust  city  of  tho  li<>inan  empire,  as 
twenty  da^a'  joui-uey  from  Uic  city  uf  Buspurus.  To  wliat  Chcinwn  docs  he 
ellnde!  There  ween  citjr  of  this  nene  new  the  modem  Wenie.  TuBOPHiHie 
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fitted  out  by  the  emperor  at  Odjssopolis,  ( Wama) ; 
but  these  repeated  conquests  of  a  mercautile 

emporium,  and  an  agricultural  colony,  by  pastoral 
nomads  like  the  lluns,  and  by  mercenary  soldiers 
like  the  imperial  anny,  must  have  had  a  very 
depressing  effect  on  the  prosperity  of  these  last 
resorts  of  Greek  civilization  in  the  north.  The 
increasing  barbarism  of  the  inhabitants  of  these 
regions,  rendered  the  commerce,  which  had  once 
flourished  in  these  lands,  but  wry  triHing.  The 
hordes  of  plundering  nomads,  who  never  remained 
long  in  one  spot»  had  little  to  sell,  and  did  not 
possess  the  means  of  purchasing  foreign  luxuries; 
and  the  language  and  manners  of  the  Greeks,  which 
had  once  been  ])revalent  all  around  the  shores  of  the 
Euxiue,  began  from  this  time  to  fall  into  neglect.* 
The  various  Greek  cities  which  still  maintained 
some  portion  of  their  social  and  municipal  insti- 
tutions, received  many  severe  blows  during  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  The  towns  of  Kepoi  and 
Phanagoris,  situated  near  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus, 
were  taken  by  the  lluns.f  Sebastopolis^  or 
Diospolis,  and  Pityontis,  distant  two  days'  journey 
from  one  another,  on  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Euxine^  were  abandoned  by  their  garrisons  during 
the  Colchian  war ;  and  the  conquests  of  the  Avars 
at  last  conline<l  the  influence  of  the  Roman  emi)ire, 
and  the  trade  and  civilization  of  the  Greeks,  to  the 
cities  of  Bosporus  and  Cherson4 

*  PBOOOnot,  J)»  hello  Gatk,  W.  7.  *UlX«»i'^«mf  m  Mi^fmwm.  ASATHltf, 
I.  It.    108,  onntioiit  that  tlie  diiefs  of  the  Lum  nndenlood  Grmk, 

i  PnocOPTlj;,  De  btll.  Goth.  iv.  H. 

X  In  the  reign  of  Tihiriu"  tlic  Stcoiul,  (A.  I).  Mio,)  a  Tiukish  array 
benieged  and  took  liubpuruu,  aud  estubiujlieU  iUicii'  for  some  tiiue  iu  the 
Chenonesufl. 
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It  is  necessary  to  record  a  few  incidents  to  mark 
the  ]iroo;ross  of  barbariBin,  poverty,  and  depopulation 
in  the  lands  to  the  south  of  the  Danube,  and  to 
explain  the  causes  which  compelled  the  Roman  and 
Greek  races  to  abandon  their  settlements  in  these 
conntries.     Thoup^h   the  commencement  of  Jus- 
tinian's reign  was  ilhist rated  by  a  si<riial  defeat  of 
the  Antes,  a  powerful  Sclavonian  tribe,  still  the 
invasions  of  that  people  were  soon  renewed  with  all 
their  former  vigour.    In  the  year  633,  they  defeated 
and  slew  Chilbndius,  a  Roman  general  of  great 
reputation,  though  his  name  indicates  his  northern 
origin*    In  538,  a  band  of  Bulgarians  defeated  the 
Roman  army  chai*ged  with  the  defence  of  the 
countiy,  captured  the  general  Constantiolus,  and 
compelled  him  to  purchase  his  liberty  by  the 
|iaynient  of  one  thousand  pounds  of  gold, — a  sum 
suthcient  for  the  ransom  of  the  flourishing  city  of 
Antioch,  in  the  eyes  of  the   Persian  monarch 
Chosroes.*    In  539,  the  Gepids  ravaged  Illyria, 
and  the  Huns  laid  waste  the  whole  country  from 
the  Adriatic  to  the  long  wall  which  protected 
Constantinople.      Cassandra  was  taken,  and  the 
peninsula  of  Pallene  plundered  ;  the  fortifications  of 
the  Thi-acian  Chersonese  were  forced,  and  a  body 
of  the  Huns  crossed  over  the  Dardanelles  into  Asia, 
while  another,  after  ravaging  Thessaly,  turned 
Thermopylae,  and  plundered  Greece  as  far  as  the 
Isthmus  of  Corinth.    In  this  expedition,  the  Huns 
are  said  to  have  collected  and  carried  away  one 
hundred  and  twenty  thousand  prisoners,  chiefly 

*  A.  D.  540.    Cboi>rooti  offered  (u  leave  Autioch  uiiaiLuckcU  for  lOOOlbs. 
of  goM ;  liit  offinr  «m  refined,  and  he  took  the  dij. 
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lH'l(>n<jin<if  to  the  rural  population  of  tlu'  Greek 
jirovinces.*  The  fortifications  erected  by  JubtiuiaUf 
and  the  attention  which  these  niisfortuaes  com- 
pelled him  to  pay  to  the  efficiency  of  his  troops  on 
the  northern  frontier,  restramed  the  incnrsions  of 
the  barbarians  for  some  years  after  this  fearful 
foray ;  but  in  548,  tlu^  Selavonians  ravaged 
Tllyria  to  the  very  walk  of  Dyrrachiuni,  murderiug 
the  inhabitants,  or  canyin*^  away  their  slaves,  in 
face  of  a  Roman  army  of  fifteen  thousand  men, 
unable  to  arrest  their  progress.f  In  550,  fresh 
incursions  desolated  Tllyria  and  Thniee.  Topirus,  a 
flourishing  city  on  tlie  Egean  Sea,  was  taken  by 
assault,  aud  fifteen  thousand  of  the  inhabitants  were 
massacred,  vhile  an  immense  number  of  women 
and  children  were  carried  away  into  captiyity.  In 
551,  an  eunuch  named  Scholasticus,  who  was 
intrusted  by  the  defence  of  Thrace,  was  defeated 
by  the  barbarians  near  Adrianople.  Next  year,  the 
Hclavonians  again  entered  Illyria  and  Thrace,  and 
these  provinces  were  reduced  to  such  a  state  of 
disorder,  that  an  exiled  Lombard  prince,  who  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  rank  and  treatment  whicli  he 
had  received  from  Justinian,  taking  advantage  of  the 
confusion,  tied  from  Cou^^tuntiuoplc  with  a  coui|)any 
of  the  imperial  guards  and  a  fe^^-  of  his  own 
cotmtrymen,  and  after  traversing  ail  Thrace  and 
Illyria,  ])lunderi  ug  the  country  as  he  passed,  and 
evading  the  imperial  troops,  at  last  reached  the 
countrv  of  the  (Jepids  in  safetv.  Even  Greece, 
tliough  usually  secure  from  its  distance  aud  its 

*  PBocopim,  Ik  Mlo  P«n*  U.  4. 
tIbid.I>e6^(3>oa.iiL29. 
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mountain  ])asse8,  a^inst  the  incursions  ot*  the 
northern  nations,  did  not  escape  the  general 
destruction  of  all  which  constitutes  civilization. 
Totila  despatched  a  fleet  of  three  hundred  vessels 
from  Italy  to  ravage  CoHbn,  and  the  coast  of  Epinis, 
and  this  expedition  i>lundered  Nicopolis  and 
Dodona.*  To  such  a  state  was  part  of  the  country 
to  the  south  of  thi>  Danube  reduced,  that  Justinian^ 
in  order  to  repeople  it,  permitted  a  body  of  Huns  to 
oocu])}  i>ennanent  settlements  within  the  empire; 
and  thus  the  Roman  frovemment  beofan  to  consent  to 
replace  the  agricultural  popidation  of  past  days  by 
a  horde  of  nomad  herdsmen,  and  abandoned  the 
defence  of  civilization,  as  a  vain  struggle  against  the 
increasing  strength  of  barbarism.f 

The  most  celebrated  invasion  of  the  empire, 
though  by  no  means  the  most  destructive,  was  that 
of  Zabergan,  tlie  king  of  the  Kutigour  Huns,  who 
crossed  the  Danube  in  the  year  559.  Its  historical 
fame  is  derived  from  its  success  in  approaching  the 
wall  of  Constanthiople,  and  because  its  defeat  was 
the  last  military  exploit  of  Belisarius.  Zabergan  had 
divided  his  aiiiiv  hito  three  divisions,  and  he  found 
the  country  every  where  so  destitute  of  defence,  that 
he  ventured  to  advance  on  the  capital  with  one 
division,  which  amounted  to  seven  thousand  men. 
After  all  the  lavish  and  injudicious  expenditure  of 
Justinian,  in  building  forts,  and  erecting  fortifica- 
tions, he  had  allowed  the  long  wall  of  Anastasius  to 
fall  into  such  a  state  of  delapidation,  that  Zaber«j:an 
passed  it  without  diihculty,  and  advanced  to  withiu 

*  Piooonoa,  Ik  bOo  OoA.  iT.22.        f  Ibid.  iT.  27. 
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fifteen  miles  of  Constantinople,  before  he  encountered 

any  serious  rebist;iii(*e.  Belisarius  was  then  called 
from  his  retirement,  and  easily  drove  back  the 
Huns,  who  withdrew  to  Areadiopolis,  on  Mount 
Bhodope.  The  modem  historian  must  be  aihud  of 
conveying  a  ialise  impression  of  the  weakness  of  the 
empire,  and  of  the  neglect  of  the  goyemment,  if  he 
venture  to  transcribe  the  ancient  accounts  of  this 
expedition ;  yet  the  miserable  picture  which  is  drawn 
of  the  close  of  Justinian's  reign,  is  supported  by  the 
history  of  the  misfortunes  of  his  successors.  As 
the  wars  with  the  Persians  and  Groths  had  ceased* 
the  empire  was  in  a  state  of  peace,  and  yet  the 
military  forces  of  Justinian,  wliose  reign  had  been 
distinguished  by  many  distant  conquests,  which  his 
armies  still  garrisoned,  were  insufficient  to  protect 
the  roads  to  the  capital,  and  the  country  in  the 
immediate  vicinity  of  his  palace. 

The  division  of  the  Huns  sent  against  the  Thracian 
Chei*sonese  was  as  unsuccessful  as  the  main  body 
of  the  army,  iiut  while  the  lluns  were  incapable 
of  forcing  the  wall  w  hich  defended  the  isthmus,  they 
so  utterly  despised  the  Roman  garrison,  that  six 
hundred  v^tured  to  embark  on  rafts,  in  order  to 
paddle  round  the  fortifications.  The  iiyzantine 
general  ])ossesscd  twenty  galleys,  and  with  this  naval 
force  he  easily  destroyed  all  the  Huns  who  had 
ventured  to  sea.  A  well-timed  sally  on  the 
barbarians  who  had  witnessed  the  destruction  of 
their  comrades,  routed  the  remainder,  and  shewed 
them  that  their  contempt  of  the  Roman  soldiery  had 
been  carried  too  far.  The  third  division  of  the 
Hum  had  been  ordered  to  advance  through  Mace* 
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(Ionia  and  Tliessaly.  It  had  pcMietrated,  in  fact,  as 
far  as  Thermopyla),  but  it  was  not  very  successful  iu 
collecting  plunder,  and  retreated  with  as  little  glorj 
as  the  other  two. 

Justinian,  who  had  seen  a  barbarian,  at  the  head 
of  an  army  of  twenty  thoufland  men,  ravage  a  con- 
siderable portion  of  his  empire,  instead  of  juu-suing 
and  cruphinof  the  invader,  engaged  the  king  of  the 
Utigour  Huns,  by  a  lavish  employment  of  promises 
and  money,  to  attack  Zabeigan.  These  intrigues 
were  snccessiul,  and  the  dissensions  of  the  two 
monarchs  prevented  the  Huns  from  ap^ain  attacking 
the  empire.  In  a  few  years  after,  Avars  invadinl 
Europe,  and  by  subduing  both  the  Hunnlsh  king- 
doms, gave  the  Roman  emperor  a  ihr  more 
dangerous  and  powerful  neighbour,  than  had  lately 
threatened  his  northern  frontier. 

The  Turks  and  the  Avars  become  politically 
known  to  the  Greeks,  for  the  first  time,  towards  the 
end  of  Justinian's  reign.  Since  that  period  the 
Turks  have  always  continued  to  occupy  a  memorable 
place  in  the  history  of  mankind,  as  the  destroyers  of 
ancient  civilization.  In  their  progress  tow^ards  tlie 
West,  tliey  were  preceded  by  the  Avars,  a  people, 
whose  arrival  in  Europe  produced  the  greatest 
alarm,  whose  dominion  was  soon  widely  extended, 
but  whose  complete  extermination,  or  amalgamation 
with  their  subjects,  leaves  the  history  of  their  race  a 
prol)leni  never  likely  to  receive  a  very  satisfactory 
solution.  The  Avars  are  su[)|)om'(1  to  have  been  a 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  a  powerful  Asiatic 
empire,  which  figures  in  the  annals  of  China  as 
ruling  a  great  part  of  the  centre  of  Asia,  and 
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extending  to  the  Gulf  of  Corea.   The  nohlest  caste 

of  the  ruling  race  of  the  Avars  may  perhaps  have 
belonged  t<>  the  same  family  as  the  Asiatic  Scythians, 
if  the  testimony  of  Theophylactus  Siniocatta,  as  to 
their  Scjthian  origin,  be  admitted  literally, — a  testi- 
mony which  derives  strong  support  from  the  fiict 
mentioned  by  Menander,  that  the  Turks,  who  had 
been  the  subjects  of  tliese  Avars,  made  use  of  the 
Scythian  churacters  in  their  written  rommunicati»>ns 
with  Justiniou.^  Tlie  great  empire  of  the  Avars  was 
overthrown  by  a  rebellion  of  their  Turkish  subjects, 
and  the  noblest  caste  soon  became  lost  to  history, 
amidst  the  revolutions  of  the  Chinese  empire. 

The  original  seats  of  the  Turks  were  in  the 
country  round  the  great  chain  of  Mount  Altai.  As 
subjects  of  the  Avars,  they  had  been  distinguished 
by  their  skill  in  working  and  tempering  iron ;  their 
industry  had  procured  them  wealth,  and  wealth  had 
inspired  them  with  the  desire  for  independence. 
After  throwing  off  the  yoke  of  the  Avars,  they 
waged  war  with  that  people  until  they  destroyed  the 
Avar  empire,  and  compelled  the  military  strength  of 
the  nation  to  fly  before  them  in  two  separate  bodies. 
One  of  these  divisions  fell  back  on  China ;  the  other 
advanced  into  western  Asia,  and  at  last  entered 
Europe.  The  Turks  extended  their  concjuests,  and 
in  a  few  years  their  dominions  extended  from 
the  Wolga,  and  the  Caspian  Sea,  to  the  shores  of 
the  ocean,  or  the  Sea  of  Japan,  and  from  the  banks 

•  TuEOPH.  Sim.  vii.  0.  Mi:nandi:ii,  p.  298,  e<3.  Dunn.  For  liiHtorical  iii- 
fonnation  on  the  Scythian  raci*,  bce  Schapabik'»  i>{ari*he  AfUrtA'uiHvr,  p.  2C7. 
Bat  the  niling  r«oe  of  the  Asiatic  SejrthiMis  may  have  been  of  some  foreign 
•lock,  and  need  its  own  native  lanxnage  and  lettfrs. 
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of  tbe  Oxus  (Gihoiiii)  to  the  deserts  of  Siberia.  The 
western  army  of  the  Avars,  increased  by  many  tribes 
who  feared  the  Turkish  government,  advanced  into 

Europe  as  a  nation  of  conquerors,  and  not  as  a  ])an(l 
of  fugitives.  The  mass  of  this  army  is  sup]»osed  to 
have  been  composed  of  people  of  the  Hunnish  or 
Finnish  race,  because  the  people  who  afterwards 
bore  the  Avar  name  in  Europe  seem  to  have 
belonged  to  that  family.  It  must  not,  however,  bo 
forgotten,  that  even  the  nn'glity  army  of  the  Avars 
might  easily,  in  a  few  generations,  lose  all  national 
peculiarities,  and  forget  its  native  language,  amidst 
the  greater  number  of  its  Hunnish  subjects,  even  if 
we  should  su}>pose  the  two  races  to  have  been 
derived  from  totally  different  stocks,  if  the  state  of 
their  nuitual  civilization  allowed  them  to  mix  toffe- 
ther  in  social  life.  The  Avars,  however,  are  some- 
times styled  Turks,  even  by  the  earliest  historians, 
apparently  from  their  making  use  of  the  term  in 
the  vague  manner  in  which  the  ancients  applied  the 
a])pellation  of  Scythian,  and  the  modems  that  of 
Tartar,  to  all  the  nomad  nations  from  the  same 
countries.  The  use  of  the  apj)ellation  Turk,  in  an 
extended  sense,  is  found  in  Theophylactus  Simocatta, 
a  writer  possessing  considerable  knowledge  of  the 
affairs  of  eastern  Asia,  and  who  speaks  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  flourisliing  kingdom  of  Tangiis  as  Turks.* 
This  application  of  the  term  ai)pear8  to  have  arisen 
from  the  circumstance,  that  the  part  of  China  to 
which  he  alluded,  had  been  subject,  at  the  time, 
to  a  foreign,  or  in  his  phrase,  a  Turkish  dynasty. 

•  TiiF.opii.  Sim.  vii.  7.  '  i  .'>»'.  i>.*/^«Jr«T*»       w»>.tmtSfttwirmT$t  mu  rng 
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The  Avars,  after  they  had  entered  Kurope,  soon 
coiHiuered  all  the  countries  to  the  banks  of  the 
Danube,  and  before  Justinian's  death,  they  were 
firmly  established,  as  far  west  as  the  borders  of 
Pannonia.  Their  pursaers,  the  Turks,  did  not  yisit 
Europe  until  a  later  period ;  but  they  extended  their 
conquests  in  central  Asia,  \vhere  they  destroyed  the 
kingdom  of  the  ilephthalite  Huns  to  the  east  of 
Persia,  a  part  of  which  Chosroes  had  already  sub- 
dued. Tbej  engaged  in  long  wars  with  the  Persians ; 
but  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  over  the  history  of  the 
first  Turkish  empire  with  this  slight  notice,  as  it 
exercised  but  a  very  triiling  direct  influence  on  the 
fortunes  of  the  Greek  nation.  The  wars  of  the 
Turks  and  Persians  tended,  however,  greatly  to 
weaken  the  Persian  empire,  to  reduce  its  resources, 
and  increase  the  oppression  of  the  internal  admini- 
stration, by  the  call  for  extraordinary  exertions,  and 
thus  ])repared  the  way  ibr  the  easier  conquest  of  the 
country  by  the  followers  of  Mohammed. 

The  sudden  appearance  of  the  Avars  and  Turks 
in  history,  marks  the  singular  void  which  a  long 
period  of  vicious  government  had  created,  in  regions 
which  were  once  popidous  and  nourishing.  Both 
occupied  au  imj)ortant  j)ositiou  in  the  destruction  of 
the  frame  of  ancient  society  in  Europe  aud  Asia; 
but  neither  of  them  contributed  any  thing  to  the 
reorganization  of  the  political,  social,  or  religious 
condition  of  the  modern  world.  Both  empires  soon 
fell  to  decav,  and  the  very  nations  were  ahiio.st  lost  to 
history.  The  Avai*s,  after  having  attempted  the  con- 
quest of  Constantinople,  became  at  last  extinct,and  the 
Turks,  after  having  been  long  forgotten,  slowly  rose  to 
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a  high  degree  of  power,  and  at  iengtli  achieved  the 
conquest  which  their  ancient  rivals  had  vainlj 
attempted. 


SECTION  VIII.  RELATIONS  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE 

WITH  PER8U. 

The  Asiatic  frontier  of  the  Roman  empire  was 

less  favoural)le  for  attack  than  deftMico.  The  range 
of  CaucaKu^  was  occupied,  a.s  it  ^till  is,  by  a  cluster 
of  small  nations  of  various  languages,  strongly 
attached  to  their  independence,  which  the  nature 
of  their  country  enabled  them  to  maintain,  amidst 
the  wars  and  conflicting  negotiations  of  the  Romans, 
Persians,  and  lluns,  hy  whuni  they  were  surrounded. 
Tlie  kingdom  of  Calchis  (Mingrelia)  was  a  state  in 
permanent  aliiauce  with  the  Romans,  and  the  sove- 
reign was  a  tributary,  who  received  a  regular 
investiture  from  the  emperor.  The  Tzans,  who 
inhabited  the  mountains  about  the  sources  of  the 
Phasis,  enjoyed  a  subsidiary  alliance  with  Justinifin, 
until  their  plundering  expeditions,  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  empire,  induced  him  to  garrison  their 
country.  Iberia,  to  the  east  of  Colchis,  almost  the 
modem  Georgia,  formed  an  independent  kingdom 
under  the  protection  of  Persia. 

Amienia,  as  an  indeju'ndent  kingdom,  had  long 
formed  a  slight  counterpoise  between  the  Uoman 
and  Persian  empires.  In  the  reign  of  Theodosius 
the  Second,  it  had  been  partitioned  by  its  powerful 
neighbours ;  and  about  the  year  429,  it  had  lost  the 
shadow  of  independence,  which  it  had  been  allowed 
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to  retain.  The  greater  part  of  Armenia  had  fallen 
to  the  share  of  the  Persiaus ;  but,  as  the  people 
were  Christians,  and  possessed  their  own  church  and 
literature,  they  had  maintained  their  nationality 
uninjured,  after  the  loss  of  their  political  govern- 
ment. The  western,  or  Roman  j)art  of  Amieniji, 
was  bounded  by  the  mountains  in  whieh  the  Araxes, 
the  Boas,  and  the  Euphrates  take  their  rise ;  and  it 
was  defended  against  Persia  by  the  fortress  of 
Theodosiopolis,  (Erzeroam,)  situated  on  the  very 
frontier  of  Pers-Armenia.*  From  Theodosiopolis 
the  empire  was  bounded  l)y  raufjes  of  mountains 
whieh  eross  the  Kuj»hrates,  and  extend  to  the- River 
Nymphseus,  and  here  the  city  of  Martyropolis, 
the  capital  of  Roman  Armenia,  east  of  the 
Euphrates,  was  situated.f  From  the  junction  of 
the  Nympha^us  with  the  Tipfris,  the  frontier  a^ain 
followed  the  mountains  to  Dara,  and  from  tlience  it 
proceeded  to  the  Chaboras,  and  the  fortress  of 
Kirkesium. 

The  Arabs  or  Saracens,  who  inhabited  the  district 
between  Kirkesium  and  Idumiea,  were  divided  into 

two  kingdoms, — that  of  (ihassan,  towards  Syria, 
maintained  an  jdliance  with  the  Romans ;  and  that 
of  Ilira,  to  the  east,  enjoyed  the  protection  of 
Persia.  Palmyra,  which  had  Hfdlen  into  ruins  after 
the  time  of  Theodosius  the  Second,  was  repaired 
and  garrisoned  ;t  and  the  country  between  the 
Gulfs  of  Ailath  and  »Suez,  forming  a  province  called 

*  Saikt  ICABnii.  Mkmoku  BUtoriqiui  H  Otognifkiftui  wr  1*  Armimi, 

L  67. 

t  This  was  called  tlio  FuurLh  Ariuenia.   Juttiniahi  ^'oc.  xui. 
t  Malal^e  Ch.^}r.  u.  p.  53.  ed.  Venet 
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the  Tliird  Palestine,  was  protected  hj  a  fortiess 
constructed  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Sinai,  and  occu* 
pied  by  a  strong  body  of  troops.* 

Such  a  IVunticr,  ihougli  it  presented  great  difli- 
culties  in  the  way  of  invading  Persia,  afforded 
admirable  means  for  protecting  the  empire ;  and, 
aocordingij,  it  had  very  rarely,  indeed,  happened^  that 
a  Persian  army  had  ever  penetrated  into  a  Roman 
province.  It  was  reserved  for  Justinian's  reign  to 
behold  the  Persians  contribute  to  the  ruin  of  the 
wealth,  and  the  destruction  of  the  civilization,  of 
some  of  the  most  flourishing  and  enlight^ed  por^^ 
tions  of  the  eastern  empire.  The  wars  which 
Justinian  carried  on  with  Persia,  reflect  little  glory 
on  his  reign ;  but  the  celebrated  name  of  his  rival, 
the  great  Chosroes  Nushirvan,  has  rendered  his 
misfortunes  and  misconduct  venial  in  the  eyes  of 
historians.  The  Persian  and  Roman  CTipires  were^ 
at  this  titne,  nearly  equal  in  power  and  civilization : 
both  were  ruled  by  princes  whose  reigns  form 
national  epochs  ;  yet  history  alVords  anijde  evidence, 
that  the  brilliant  exploits  of  both  these  sovereigns 
were  effected  by  a  wasteful  expenditure  of  the 
national  resources,  and  by  a  consumption  of  the 
capital  of  their  empires,  which  proved  irremediable* 
The  inhabitants  of  neither  empires  were  ever  able 
to  regain  their  former  state  of  prosperity,  nor  could 
society  recover  the  shock  which  it  had  received  ;  as 
the  governments  were  too  demoralized  to  venture 
on  a  political  reform,  and  the  people  too  ignorant, 
and  too  fbeble^  to  attempt  a  national  revolution. 

*  VwQOVivSf  uEd^fic.  V.  8.   Lk  Beau,  Uidoire  du  Bas-Emj^in^  viii*  115» 
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The  governments  of  deelinino:  countries,  often  prive 
Imt  slipflit  siijns  of  tlicir  wiNikiics^  and  approacliin^r 
dissolution,  as  lon*j  as  llio  ordinaiy  ivlations  of  war 
and  jieace  require  to  be  uiaiutained  only  with 
habitual  friends  or  enemies,  though  the  sLigfatest 
exertion,  created  by  extraordinary  circumstances, 
may  cause  the  political  fkbric  to  fall  to  pieces.  The 
armies  of  the  eastern  empire,  and  of  IVrsia,  had.  hy 
long  acquaintance  with  the  military  force  of  one 
another,  found  the  means  of  balancing  any  peculiar 
advantage  of  their  enemy,  by  a  modification  of 
tactics,  or  by  an  improvement  in  military  discipline, 
which  neutralized  its  effect.  War  between  the  two 
states  was  eonspcjuently  carriod  on.  accordinir  to  a 
regular  routine  of  service,  and  was  continued  durin*^- 
a  succession  of  campaigns,  in  which  much  blood  and 
treasure  were  expended,  and  much  glory  gained, 
with  very  little  change  in  the  relative  military 
JK)W(M\  and  none  in  the  front iei***,  of  the  two 
empires. 

The  avarice  of  Justinian,  or  his  inconstant  plans, 
often  induced  him  to  leave  the  eastern  frontier  of 
the  empire  very  inadequately  garrisoned;  and  this 
ftvntier  presented  an  extent  of  country,  agninst 

which  a  Peisian  army,  concentrated  behind  the 
Tigris,  could  choose  its  j)oint  of  attack.  The  oj)tion 
of  cann  ing  the  war  into  Syria,  M(  so]>otamia, 
Armenia,  or  Colchis,  generally  lay  with  the  Persians ; 
and  Chosrocs  attempted  to  penetrate  into  the 
empire  by  every  portion  of  this  frontier  during  his 
long  wars.  The  Roman  army,  in  spite  of  the  chaiiiie 
which  had  taken  place  in  its  arms  and  (jr^anizatiou, 
8till  retained  its  superiority  in  discipline  and  tactics. 
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The  wai',  iu  >vliicli  Justiiiiau  iouud  the  empire 
engaged  on  his  succession^  was  termmated  by  a 
lieace,  which  the  Romans  purchased  by  the  payment 
of  eleven  thousand  pounds  of  gold  to  Ghosroes.  The 

Persian  monarch  required  j>eace  to  regulate  the  affairs 
of  liis  own  kingdom  ;  and  the  calculation  <dMnstinian, 
that  the  sun^  which  he  paid  to  Persia,  was  much 
less  than  the  expense  of  continuing  the  war,  though 
oorrect,  was  injudicious,  as  it  really  conveyed  an 
admission  of  inferiority  and  weakness.  Justinian's 
object  had  l)c'cii.  to  jdace  tlie  great  body  of  his 
military  forces  at  lil)erty,  in  order  to  direct  his 
exclusive  attention  to  recovering  the  lost  provinces 
of  the  western  empire.  Had  he  availed  himself  of 
peace  with  Persia,  to  diminish  the  burdens  on  his 
subjects,  and  consolidate  the  defence  of  his  frontiers, 
instead  of  extending  tlumi,  he  might,  ])erhaj>s,  have 
re-establishe<l  tho  power  of  the  Kijuian  enijure.  As 
soon  as  Chosroes  heard  of  the  con(|ue8ts  of  Justim'an 
in  Africa,  Sicily,  and  Italy,  his  jealousy  induced  him 
to  renew  the  war.  The  solicitations  of  the  embassy 
sent  by  Witigcs,  arc  said  to  have  had  some  effect  iu 
determining  him  to  tak(»  up  arms. 

Belisarius  served  against  the  Persians  Lu  this  war, 
as  he  had  done  in  the  former;  but  he  was  ill  sup- 
ported, and  his  success  was  by  no  means  brilliant. 
The  ikct  that  he  saved  Syria  from  utter  devastation, 
nevertheless  rendered  his  campaign  of  543  by  no 
means  unimportant  for  the  empire.  This  war  was 
carried  on  f(»r  twenty  years,  but  during  the  latter 
period  of  its  duration,  military  operations  were  con- 
fined to  Colchis.  It  was  terminated  in  562,  by  a 
truce  for  fifty  years,  which  effected  little  change  in 
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the  frontiers  of  the  empire.  The  most  remarkable 
clause  of  this  treaty  of  peace,  imposed  on  Justinian 
the  disgraceful  obligation  of  paying  Chosroes  an 
annual  subsidy  of  thirty  thousand  pieces  of  gold ; 
and  he  was  compelled  immediately  to  advance  the 
sum  of  two  huiuhed  and  ten  thousand,  to  jiay  for 
seven  years.  The  sum,  it  is  true,  was  not  very  great, 
1)ut  the  condition  of  the  lioman  empire  vrss  sadly 
changed,  when  it  became  necessary  to  purchase 
peace  from  aU  its  neigbours  with  gold,  and  with 
gold  to  find  mercenary  troops  to  carry  on  its  wars. 
Tlie  moment,  therc'fore,  a  su])ply  of  gold  failed,  the 
safety  of  the  lioman  power  was  compromised. 

The  weakness  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  the 
necessity  of  finding  allies  in  the  East,  in  order  to 
secure  a  share  of  the  lucrative  conmierce,  of  which 
Persia  had  long  possessed  a  mono]>oly,  induced 
Justinian  to  keep  up  friendly  communications  witli 
the  king  of  Ethio]>ia,  (Abyssinia.)  Elesboas,  who 
then  occupied  the  Ethiopian  throne,  was  a  prince  of 
great  power,  and  a  steady  ally  of  the  Romans.  The 
wars  of  this  Christian  monarch  in  Arabia,  are  related 
by  the  historians  of  the  emj)ire ;  and  Justinian 
endeavoured,  hv  his  means,  to  transfer  the  silk  trade 
with  India,  from  Persia,  to  the  route  by  the  Red  Sea. 
The  attempt  fieuled,  from  the  great  length  of  the  sea 
voyage,  and  the  difficulties  of  adjusting  the  inter- 
mediate commerce  of  the  countries,  on  this  line  of 
comnmuication ;  but  still  the  trade  of  the  Red  Sea 
was  so  great,  that  the  king  of  Kthioj)ia,  in  the  reign 
of  Justin,  was  able  to  collect  a  fleet  of  seven  hundred 
native  vessels,  and  six  hundred  Roman  and  Persian 
merchantmen,  which  he  employed  to  transport  his 
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troops  iuto  Arabia.*  The  diplomatic  relations  of 
Justinian,  with  the  Avars  and  Turks,  and  particularly 
with  the  latter  ]iation»  were  influenced  by  the  posi- 
tion of  the  Roman  empire  with  regard  to  Persia, 
both  in  a  commercial  and  political  point  of  view.f 


SECTION  IX.  TRADE  AND  COMMERCIAL  POSITION  OF 

THE  GREEKS,  AND  COMPARATIVE  CONDinON  WITH 
THE  OTHER  NATIONS  LIYING  UNDER  THE  ROMAN 
GOVERNMENT. 

Until  tlie  northern  nations  conquered  the  southern 
provinces  of  the  western  empire,  the  commerce  of 
Europe  was  in  the  hands  of  the  subjects  of  the 
Roman  emperors ;  and  the  monopoly  of  the  Indian 

trade,  its  most  lucrative  branch,  was  almost  exclu- 
sively possessed  by  the  GiLvks.^  ^^^^  invasions 
of  the  barbarians,  by  diminishing  the  wealth  of  the 
countries  which  they  subdued,  greatly  diminished 
the  demand  for  the  valuable  merchandize  imported 
from  the  East ;  and  the  financial  extortions  of  the 
imperial  government  gradually  impoverished  the 
Greek  population  of  Syria,  Egypt,  and  Cyrenaica, 
the  greater  i)ortion  of  which  had  derived  its  pros- 
perity from  this  now  declining  trade.  In  order  to 
comprehend  fully  the  change  which  must  have 

*  Lk  Beau,  Hiitoirt  du  Boi-Empire,  viii.  60. 

t  Thbophamu  CL  1M.  MmUiIM  CL  Pan,  2.  p.  81,  ed.  Venet. 
Mrnandbb,  exe.  l^g.  p.  283.  ed.  Bonn.  TBBoraAins  Ck.  203. 

X  "  MinimAquc  computatione  millies  centcna  millia  ecstcrtium  annis 
omnibus  India  ct  Seres,  poninsulaquc  ilia,  Arabia,  impcrio  uostro  adimunt, 
tauto   uobU  deliciea  ct  femiuse  coiutaut."     Punii  Uitt.  Nat.  lib.  xii 
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taken  i)lace  in  the  commercial  relations  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  western  portion  of  luirope,  it  is 
only  necessary  to  compare  the  situation  of  each 
proYince,  in  the  reign  of  Justinian,  with  its  condi- 
tion in  the  time  of  Bbdrian.  Many  countries  whidi 
had  once  supported  an  extensive  trade  in  articles  of 
hixury  imported  from  the  East,  l)ecame  incapal>le  of 
purchasing  any  foreif^n  proihiction,  and  could  hardly 
supply  a  diminished  and  impoverished  |>opulation 
with  the  mere  necessaries  of  life.*  The  wines  of 
Chios,  Samos,  Cjprus,  Lesbos,  Smyrna,  Tripolis, 
Berytes,  and  Tyre;  the  woollen  cloths  of  Miletus 
and  Laodicea,  the  purple  dresses  of  Tyre,  Getulia, 
and  Laconia,  the  cjimbric  of  Cos,  the  manuscripts  of 
Egypt  and  Pergamiis,  the  perfumes,  spices,  pearls, 
and  jewels  of  India,  the  ivoiy,  the  slaves,  and 
tortoiseshell  of  Africa,  and  the  dlks  of  China,  were 
once  abundant  on  the  banks  of  the  Rhine,  and  in 
the  north  of  Britain.  Treves  and  York  were  Ion* 
wealthy  and  flourishing  cities,  where  every  foreign 
luxury  and  enjoyment  could  be  obtained.  Money 
then  circulated  freely,  and  trade  was  carried  on 
with  activity,  far  beyond  the  limits  of  the  empire. 
The  Greeks  who  traded  in  amber  and  fiir,  though 
tliev  may  have  rarelv  visited  the  northern  countries 
in  person,  maintained  constant  connnuuications  with 
these  distant  lands,  and  paid  for  the  commodities 
which  they  imported,  by  inducing  the  barbarians  to 
consume  the  luxuries,  the  spices,  and  the  incense  of 
the  East.    Nor  was  the  trade  in  statues,  pictures, 

*  **  Ex  immenBitt  opibutt  egciitiMimft  ett  tomdom  Rouuua  Respublica, 
iiui>ctitiim  aenriam  est,  urbea  exiiwniUft,  popohtae  provindBe."  AMMiAMro 
Mabcblluivs,  xxiv.  c.  8. 
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vaSi'b,  and  ubject^  uf  art  in  inarhlt',  iiu  tals,  eartlien- 
ware,  ivory,  and  paiutiug,  a  tritliiig  braucli  of  com- 
merce^ as  it  may  be  conjectured  from  the  relics 
which  are  now  so  frequently  found,  after  haying 
remained  concealed  for  ages  beneath  the  soil. 

lu  the  time  of  Justinian,  Britain,  Gaul,  Uha?tia, 
Panonia,  Nuricuni,  and  Vindolicia,  were  reducecl  to 
such  a  state  of  poverty  and  desolation,  that  their 
foreign  commerce  was  almost  annihilated,  and  even 
their  internal  trade  was  often  reduced  to  a  trifling 
exchange  of  the  rudest  commodities.  Even  the 
south  of  Gaul,  Spain.  Italy,  Africa,  and  Sicily,  had 
suffered  a  gn.'at  decrease  of  i)()])ulation  and  wealth 
under  the  government  of  the  Gotlis  and  Vandals ; 
and  though  their  cities  still  carried  on  a  considerable 
commerce  with  the  East,  that  commerce  was  very 
much  less  than  it  had  been  in  the  times  of  the 
empire.*  As  the  greater  })art  of  the  trade  of  the 
Mediterranean  w^as  in  the  hands  of  the  Greeks, 
the  interest  of  their  trade  gave  a  peculiar  character 
to  a  large  portion  of  the  Greek  population,  and  this 
po])ulation  was  often  regarded  in  the  West  as  the 
type  of  the  inhabitants  of  the  eastern  Roman 
empire.  The  mercantile  class  ^\  as  o-eneraliy  regardi-d 
by  the  barbarians,  as  fa^  ouriug  the  Komau  cause ; 
and  probably  not  without  reason,  as  their  interests 
must  have  required  them  to  keep  up  constant 
communications  with  the  empire.  When  Belisarius 
touched  at  Sicily,  on  his  way  to  attack  the  Vandals, 
Prucupius  found  a  friend  at  Syracuse,  who  was  a 

■  N'idc's  uirivoi"sa  Ttaliw  loca  originaiiis  viduaLi  cultoi-ibus,  ct  ilia  mater 
Ituiiiuiuc  UK-sbtti  Liguria,  cui  iminerosa  agricolaniiu  bolcbat  cuiistarc  pro- 
gcuics,  orfaftta  at(|uc  stcrills  jejuuutu  ccspitctu  no^-ti-iii  moiutiiit  obtutibus.'* 
EcKOMVS,  V.  St  Eplfik,  Oftera,  cd,  J.  Siamondi.   l*ariti>  161 1,  p.  358. 
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meiTliant,  carrying  on  extensive  dealinnfs  in  xVtrica, 
as  well  as  with  the  East.  Tlie  \'aii<lals,  when 
they  were  threatened  by  Justinian's  expedition, 
threw  manj  of  the  merchants  of  Carthage  into 
prison,  as  they  suspected  them  of  fiivouring  Beli- 
sarius.  The  laws  adopted  by  the  barbarians  for 
regulating  the  trade  of  their  native  subjects,*  and 
the  dislike  with  which  most  of  the  Gothic  nations 
viewed  trade,  manufactures,  and  commerce^  natu- 
rally placed  all  the  commercial  and  money  transac- 
tions in  the  hands  of  strangers.  When  it  happened 
that  war  or  policy  excluded  the  Greeks  firom 
participating  in  these  transactions,  they  were 
entirely  conducted  by  the  Jews.  We  hud,  indeed, 
from  the  fall  of  the  western  empire,  that  the  Jews, 
availing  themselves  of  their  commercial  knowledge^ 
and  neutral  political  character,  began  to  be  very 
numerous  in  all  the  countries  gained  by  conquest 
from  the  Romans,  and  ])articularly  so,  in  those 
situated  on  the  Mediterranean,  which,  from  their 
position,  maintained  constant  communications  with 
the  East. 

Several  circumstances,  however,  during  the  reign 

of  Justinian,  contributed  to  augment  the  commercial 
trausactious  of  the  Greeks,  and  to  give  them  a 

•  **Prn?tia  «lehpnt  cotnmmu  (U'libcratioiie  constitui  :  quia  non  est  dclectatio 
comnicrcii  qum  jubctur  iuvitis."  Sarturius,  in  citing  tliis  passage  from  a 
letter  of  King  AAakade,  addwed  to  GiMUft,  oomte  of  Syracuse,  obaervee 
▼eiy  jiHtly,  **  J*eiiteDdB  per  lee  mote  d«ri&«ra^00eieNiiiif,tioiipMoe  doiit  lee 

arlictrurs  ct  vondcurs  convicnncnt  entre  «'ux,  ct"  qui  serait  un  commerce 
libiv  ;  mais  coiiniic  il  est  prnnvi'  jiar  tout  cf  qni  iiri'ocilc,  unc  vente  et  un 
achat  d'aprcs  Ics  prix  tixcs  d'uu  commuu  uccurU  cuU'u  le  wogistrat,  Tcv^que 
et  le  people,  oe  qui  est  prddfl^ment  le  oontndre,"  See  Cabuooou  Varkt, 
xt  14.  Sabxorius,  Efsai  *ur  PitiU  citU  et  pditiqut  detpeupUi  d'lkditftmu 
la  ^venemeiU  d€$  GoUtt,  383. 
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decided  preponderance  in  the  eastern  trade.  The 
long  "war  with  Persia  cut  off  all  those  routes  by 
which  the  Syrian  and  Egyptian  population  had 
maintained  their  ordinary  communications  with 
Persia ;  tand  it  was  from  Persia  that  tlioy  had  always 
drawn  their  silk,  and  the  greater  ])art  of  their 
Indian  commodities,  such  as  muslins  and  jewels. 
This  trade  now  began  to  seek  two  different  channels, 
by  both  of  which  it  avoided  the  dominions  of 
Choeroes ;  the  one  was  to  the  north  of  the  Caspian 
Sea,  and  the  otlier  through  Arabia,  from  the  shores 
of  the  Persian  Gulf,  and  also  by  the  Red  Sea.  The 
inii)()rtance  of  the  northern  route,  and  the  extent  of 
the  trade  carried  on  by  it  through  different  ports  on 
the  Black  Sea,  are  authenticated  by  the  numerous 
colony  of  the  inhabitants  of  central  Asia,  who  had 
estal)lished  it  at  Constantinople,  iu  the  reign  of 
Justin  the  Second.  Six  hundred  Turks  availed 
themselves,  at  one  time,  of  the  security  offered  by 
the  journey  of  a  Roman  ambassador,  sent  by  that 
emperor  to  the  great  Khan  of  the  Turks,  by 
joining  his  train.*  This  fact  affords  the  strongest 
evidence  of  the  great  importance  of  this  route,  as 
tliere  can  be  no  question  that  the  great  number  of 
the  inhabitants  of  central  Asia,  who  visited  Con- 
stantinople, were  attracted  to  it  by  their  commercial 
occupations. 

The  Indian  commerce  through  Arabia  and  by 

the  Red  Sea,  was  also  very  important;  much  more 
so,  indeed,  than  the  mere  mention  of  Justinian's  fiiihue 
to  establish  a  regular  importation  of  silk  by  this 


*  Mbmaudbr,  p.  898,  ed.  B<»iii. 
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route  might  leiul  us  to  suppose,  or  tlmii  we  uiiglit  be 
inclined  to  infer  from  the  records  which  we  possess  of 
the  political  and  military  transactions  of  the  Persian 
and  Ethiopian  empires.  The  immense  number  of 
trading  vessels  which  habitually  frequented  the  Red 
Sea,  shews  that  the  tnuk'  was  very  great. 

It  is  true,  that  the  population  of  Arabia  uow  fii-st 
began  to  share  its  profits  and  feel  its  influence,  but 
these  must  have  been  great,  as  the  spirit  of 
improvement  and  inciniry,  which  the  excitement 
incident  to  this  new  field  of  enterprize,  and  the 
new  subjects  for  thouglit  which  it -opened,  prejiarrd 
the  children  of  the  desert  for  uatioual  union,  antl 
awakened  the  impulse  which  gave  bhrth  to  the 
character  of  Mahommed. 

As  the  whole  trade  of  western  Europe,  in  Chinese 
and  Indian  ])roducti()us,  passed  throutrh  tlie  hands  of 
the  (ircrks.  its  amount,  th()Ui,di  small  in  anyone  dis- 
trict, yet  as  a  whole  nuist  have  been  large.  It  is  not  to 
be  forgotten,  that  as  the  Greek  mercantile  population 
of  the  eastern  empire  had  declined,  though  peibaps 
not  yet  in  the  same  pro|>ortion  as  the  other  classes, 
the  rehitive  imi)ortance  of  the  trade  remained  as 
great  as  ever,  with  regard  to  the  general  wealth  of 
the  empire;  aud  its  profits  were  probably  greater  than 
formerly,  since  the  restricted  nature  of  the  transac* 
tions,  in  the  various  localities,  must  have  discouraged 
competitors,  and  produced  the  effects  of  a  monopoly. 
Justinian  was  also  fortunate  entaigh  to  secure  to  the 
CJreeks  the  complete  control  of  the  silk  trade,  by 
enabling  them  to  share  in  the  production  and 
raanufiEu^turc  of  this  precious  commodity.  This 
trade  had  excited  the  attention  of  the  Romans  at 
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an  early  period,  and  one  of  the  emperors,  probably 
Marcus  Aurelius,  had  sent  an  ambassador  to  the 
East,  with  the  view  of  establishmg  commercial 
relations  with  the  country  where  silk  was  produced, 

and  this  anibabsador  succi'eded  in  reachinG:  China.* 
Justinian  long  attemi)ted  in  vain  to  oj)en  direct 
communications  with  China;  but  ail  his  efforts  to 
obtain  a  direct  supply  of  silk  either  proved  unavailing, 
or  were  attended  with  very  partial  success.t  The 
people  of  the  Roman  empire  were  compelled  to 
purchase  the  prreater  part  of  their  silk  from  t\w 
Persians,  who  alone  were  able  to  supply  the  Chinese 
and  Indian  markets  with  the  commodities  suitable 
for  that  distant  market.  The  Persians  were,  how- 
ever, unable  to  secure  to  themselves  the  mono])oly 
of  this  ])rofital)Ie  commerce  ;  for  the  hiijfh  price  of 
silk  in  the  West,  enii'auvd  the  nations  of  central 
Asia  to  avail  themselves  of  every  opportunity  of 
opening  direct  communications  by  land  with  China, 
and  conveying  it,  by  caravans,  to  the  frontiers  of 
the  Roman  empire.  This  trade  followe»l  various 
channels,  according  to  the  security  wliich  politic.'d 
circumstances  atl'orded  to  the  traders,  and  at  times 
it  was  directed  towards  tin*  frontiers  of  Armenia, 
while,  at  others,  it  proceeded  as  fi&r  north  as  the 
Sea  of  Asof.  Jomandes,  in  speaking  of  Cherson 
at  this  time,  calls  it  a  city  whence  the  merchant 
imports  the  produce  of  Asia.t 

At  a  moment  when  Justinian  must  almost  have 

« 

*  Gibbon,  DmImm  ami  Fall  «f  the  Moman  Empire,  vii.  97.  Ls  B£av, 
HkMre  du  B(u-Empin,  ix.  222.  Saint  Mabviv. 
t  Pbocopius,  De  bdlo  7\  r.«.  i.  20. 

t  JoRNA!«DE5,  De  rehuf  Qetieia,e,  ii.  JaxtaCbenonem,  quo  Ame  boiia 
ftTidus  mcrcator  iinportat." 
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abaJiduiKul  the  hope  of  |)articipatiiig  in  the  direct 
trade  with  China,  he  was  fortunate  enough  to  be 
pat  in  possession  of  the  means  of  cultivating  silk  in 
his  own  dominions.  Christian  missions  had  been 
the  means  of  extending  very  widely  the  benefits  of 
civilization.  Christian  nii>si<)iiaric's  first  iiiaiiitained 
a  regular  communication  between  Ethiopia  and  the 
Roman  empire,  and  they  had  frequently  visited 
China.*  In  the  year  551,  two  monks,  who  had 
studied  the  method  of  rearing  silk-worms,  and 
winding  silk,  in  China,  succeeded  in  conveying  a 
nnniber  of  the  r<4;ii:s  of  the  moth  to  Constantinople, 
enclosed  in  a  cane.  The  emperor,  delighted  with 
the  acquisition,  granted  them  every  assistance  which 
they  required,  and  encouraged  their  undertaking  with 
great  zeal.  It  would  not,  therefore,  be  just  to  deny 
to  Jnstinian  some  share  in  the  merit  of  having 
founded  a  flourishing  bi*auch  of  trade,  wliich  tended 
very  materially  to  support  the  resources  of  the 
eastern  empire,  and  to  enrich  the  Greek  nation  for 
several  centuries. 

The  Greeks,  at  this  time,  maintained  a  superiority 
over  the  other  pe(>ple  in  the  empire,  cliietiy  l)v  their 
commercial  enterju'ise,  which  continued  to  j)reserve 
a  degree  of  civilization  in  the  trading  cities,  which 
was  rapidly  disappearing  among  the  whole  agricul- 
tural ])opulation.  The  Greeks,  in  general,  were 
now  ahnost  on  the  same  level  with  the  Syrian, 
Egyptian,  Armenian,  and  Jewish  people.  The 
Greeks  in  Cyrenaica,  and  tlie  Egyptians  in  their 
native  land,  had  suffered  from  the  same  government, 

•  Versuch  titter  alhjime'uuH  Misfumf  (icschichlf  der  Kircht  toh  JMuuhardt. 
Basil,  b.  iii.  s.  40.   An  iutcresUng  wurk. 
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nnd  declined  in  the  same  proportion.  Of  the  decline 
of  Egypt  we  possess  exact  infonnation,  which  it  may 
not  be  unprofitable  to  pass  in  review.  In  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  Egypt  furnished  Rome  with  a  tribute 
of  tuouty  million  of  modii  of  grain  ;imiiially,*  and 
it  was  garrisoned,  in  ordinary  circumstances,  by  a 
force  rather  exceeding  twelve  thousand  regular 
troops.!  Under  Justinian,  the  tribute  in  grain  was 
reduced  to  about  five  millions  and  a  half  modii, 
that  is  800,000  artabas,  and  the  Roman  troops,  to  a 
cohort  of  six  hundred  men4  There  can  be  little 
doubt,  that  even  the  reduced  production,  and  dimi- 
nished prosperity  of  Egj^t,  were  prevented  fmn 
sinking  still  lower,  by  the  exportation  of  a  portion 
of  its  grain  to  supply  the  trading  population  on  the 
shores  of  the  Red  Sea.  We  may  infer,  alsf),  from 
this  circumstance,  that  the  canal  connecting  the 
Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  the  great  artery  wliich 
circulated  the  eastern  grain,  and  one  of  the  anchors^ 
as  it  were,  of  civilization  in  Egypt»  was  still  in  a 
state  of  active  employment. 

About  this  period  the  Jewish  nation  attained  a 
degree  of  importance  wliieli  is  worthy  of  attention,  as 
explaining  many  circumstances  connected  with  the 
history  of  the  human  race.  It  appears  unquestionable^ 
that  the  Jews  had  increased  very  much  in  tbe  age 

*  AuBsuin  ViciOB,  ep. «.  1,  <*  DaeentieB  oanteoa  miUk  nodiomiii.'* 
f  More,  oertunly,  nndcr  Augustus  ;  but  under  Tibcriua,  Nero,  and  Ves- 
pasian, the  ^rrison  was  two  legions.    Taciti  s,  yfnn.  4.  5.    JosBPHm,  JSitf. 
Jud,  ii.  IG.  4.    Tacitus,  JJitt.  ii.  16.    Varois,      ftata  Jdjifpt't  GH. 

X  JvsTiifiA.N,  Edict,  xiii.  Ptolem/  riuladclplius  had  unl^-  received 
1,500,000  lurtelMM  of  gnin  w  tribnte,  tmt  he  received  %  money  revenue  of 
14,800  talents,  abont  L.2,500,000  sterling,  and  Egypt  was  now  incapnUe  of 
making  any  such  payments.  The  custom!)  of  its  portly  and  tbe  taiMS  of  itt 
towns,  must  have  furmcd  a  comparatively  small  Bum. 
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imniodiatc'ly  jn'cccdin^j^  Ju^tiiiinirs  rciou.  This  in- 
crease is  to  be  accounted  for  by  the  decline  of  the 
rest  of  the  population  ia  coimtries  round  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  the  general  decay  of  eiyilization. 
These  circumstances  afforded  an  opening  for  the 
Jews,  whose  social  position,  as  a  pei*seeute(l  people, 
had  been  previously  so  bad,  that  the  decline  of  their 
neighbours,  at  least,  afforded  them  some  relative 
improvement.  The  Jews,  too,  at  this  period,  were 
the  only  nentnd  nation  who  could  carry  on  their  trade 
equally  with  the  Persians,  Ethiopians,  Arabs,  and 
(loths;  for,  tliou^jh  tliev  were  hated  everywhere,  the 
universal  dislike  was  a  reason  for  tolerating  a  people 
never  likely  to  form  a  common  cause  with  any  other. 
In  Gaul,  Italy,  and  Spain,  they  had  risen  to  con- 
siderable importance ;  and  in  Spain  in  particular,  they 
carried  on  an  extensive  commerce,  and  established  a 
trade  in  slaves,  which  excited  the  indignation  of  tlie 
Christian  church,  and  which  kings  and  ecclesiastical 
councils  vainly  endeavoured  to  destroy.  The  Jews 
generally  found  support  from  the  barbarian  monarchs ; 
and  Theodoric  the  Great  granted  them  every  sjiecies 
of  protection.  Their  alliance  was  often  necessary  to 
render  the  country  independent  of  the  tiinds  and 
commerce  of  the  Greeks.* 

To  commercial  jealousy,  therefore^  as  well  as 
religious  zeal,  we  must  attribute  some  of  the  per- 
secutions which  the  Jews  sustained  in  the  eastern 
empire.  The  conduct  of  the  lionian  governiiunt 
awakened  that  bitter  nationality,  and  revengeful 
hatred  of  their  enemies,  which  have  always  marked 


•  Ed,  Theod,  nrt  148.   Cassiod.  Var.  ir.  ep.  33,  v.  37. 
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the  energetic  character  of  the  Israelites;  but  the 
histoiy  of  tiie  uynstice  of  one  party,  and  of  the 
crimes  of  the  other,  does  not  fall  within  the  scope 

of  this  inquiry. 

The  Greeks  and  Jews  were  at  this  period  the 
most  commercial  people  in  the  empire.    The  Arme- 
nians, who  at  present  take  a  hurge  share  in  the  trade 
of  the  East»  were  then  entirely  occupied  with  war 
and  religion,  and  appeared  in  Europe  only  as 
mercenary  soldiers  in  the  pay  of  Justinian,  in  whose 
service  many  attained  the  highest  military  rank. 
In  civilization  and  literary  attainments,  the  Arme- 
nians held,  however,  as  high  a  rank  as  any  of  their 
contemporaries*    In  the  year  551,  their  patriarch, 
Moses  the  Second,  assembled  a  number  of  their 
learned  men,  in  order  to  reform  their  calendar ;  and 
they  then  fixed  on  the  era  which  the  Armenians 
have  since  continued  to  use.*    It  is  true,  that  the 
numerous   translations   of  Greek   books  which 
distinguished  the  literature  of  Armenia,  were  chiefly 
made  during  the  preceding  century,  for  the  sixth 
only   produced  a  few   ecclesiastical   works.  The 
literary  energy  of  Arniena  is  remarkable,  inasmuch 
as  it  excited  the  feais  of  the  Persian  monarch, 
who  ordered  that  no  Armenian  should  visit  the 
empire  to  study  at  the  Greek  universities  of  Con- 
stantinople, Athens,  or  Alexandria. 

The  literature  of  the  Greek  language  ceased,  from 
this  time,  to  possess  a  national  character,  and  l)ecame 
more  identified  with  the  government  and  governing 
classes  of  the  eastern  empire^  and  with  the  orthodox 

•  Saint  Martin,  Memoira  $ur  VAmunu^  i.  330.  C.  F.  NBCiiANii,F«rwi«A 
eiHer  Oe$ekiehU  der  Armenueken  LUtratur,  Leipzig,  1836,  8to.  p.  93. 
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church,  than  with  the  iiihaliitauts  of  Greece.  The 
fact  is  easily  explained  by  the  poverty  of  the  native 
Hellenes,  and  by  the  position  of  the  ruling  caste  in 
the  Roman  empire.  The  highest  offices  in  the 
court,  in  the  civil  administration,  and  in  the 
ortliodox  church,  were  filled  with  this  Greco-Rouian 
class;  and  thij^  class  sprung  originally  ironi  the 
Macedonian  conquerois  of  Asia,  and  now,  proud  of 
the  Roman  name*  repudiated  all  idea  Greek 
nationality ;  and,  from  its  political  views  of  Roman 
dominion,  affected  to  treat  Creek  national  distinc- 
tions as  nuTc  provincialism,  at  the  very  time  it  was 
acting  under  the  ini])ulse  of  Greek  prejudices,  both 
in  the  state  and  the  church.  The  long  existence  of 
the  new  Platonic  school  of  philosophy  at  Athens, 
seems  to  have  been  connected  with  Hellenic 
national  feelings,  and  Justinian  was  doubtless 
induced  to  put  an  end  to  it,  aiul  drive  its  last 
teachers  into  banishment,  from  his  hostility  to  all 
independent  institutions.  This  Greek  nationality 
also  indicates  the  natuial  cause  of  the  dissatisfiu^tion 
of  the  Athenian  philosophers  during  their  residence 
in  Persia.  They  fled  from  the  persecutions  of 
Justinian  to  the  court  of  Cliosroes  ;  but  in  sj)ite  of  the 
favourable  reception  which  they  received,  as  enemies 
of  the  Roman  emperor  and  of  Christianity,  after  a 
few  yean  they  returned  to  their  Greek  countrymen.* 
With  this  dispersion  of  the  philosophers,  the  national 
literature  of  Greece  ended. 

•  Their  names  were  Diogenes,  Hemiias,  Eulalius,  PriscianiH,  DamaM^itu, 
mod  Simplicius  ;  at  the  same  time  Salustius,  the  Syrian  cynic,  and  IsiiloruH, 
the  Platonic  profeeflor  of  Alexandria,  also  retired  to  the  I'eiiiiau  court,  aj)d 
vetamod  vidi  llMir  fHcnds. 
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The  universities  of  the  other  cities  of  the  empire 
were  either  intended  for  the  education  of  the  higher 
classes  destined  for  the  public  administration,  or  for 
the  church.  That  of  Constantinople  possessed  a 
philosoplncal,  philological,  legal,  and  theological 
faculty.  Alexandria  added  to  these  a  celebrated 
medical  school.  Bervtus  was  distintmished  for  its 
school  of  jurisprudence,  and  Edessa  was  remarkable 
for  its  Syriac,  as  well  as  its  Greek  faculties.  The 
university  of  Antioch  suffered  a  severe  blow  in  the 
destruction  of  the  city  by  Ohosroes,  but  it  again 
rose  from  its  ruin.  The  Greek  jxKjtical  literature 
of  this  age  is  utterly  destitute  of  popular  interest, 
and  shews  that  it  formed  only  the  amusement  of 
a  class  of  society,  not  the  portrait  of  a  nation's 
feelings.  Paul  the  Sikntiaiy^  and  Agathias  the 
historian,  wrote  many  epigrams,  which  exist  in  the 
Anthology.  The  poem  of  Hero  and  Leander  by 
AIusa?us,  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  com- 
posed about  the  year  450,  but  it  may  be  mentioned 
as  one  of  the  last  Greek  poems  which  displays  a 
true  Greek'  character ;  and  it  is  peculiarly  valuable, 
as  affording  us  a  testimony  of  the  late  period  to 
which  the  Hellenic  people  preserved  their  correct 
taste.  The  poems  of  Coluthus  and  Tryphiodorus, 
which  are  almost  of  the  same  period,  are  veiy  hr 
inferior  in  merit ;  but  as  both  were  Egyptian 
Greeks,  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  poetical 
productions  display  the  frigid  character  of  the 
artificial  school. 

The  prose  literature  of  the  sixth  century  can 
boast  of  some  distinguished  names.  The  commen* 
tary  of  Simplicius  on  the  manual  of  Epictetus  has 
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been  frequently  printed,  and  the  work  has  even 

been  trani?hited  into  Gcnnan.  Simplicius  was  a 
pupil  of  Daniascius,  and  one  of  tlio  philosophers 
who,  with  that  celebrated  teacher,  visited  Persia  on 
the  dispersion  of  the  Athenian  schools.  The 
collection  of  Stobieiis,  even  in  the  mutihited  form 
in  which  we  possess  it,  is  not  without  interest ;  the 
medical  works  of  Actius  and  Alexander  of  Tralles 
have  been  printed  several  times,  and  the  geogra- 
phical writings  of  Ilierocles  and  Cosnias  Indico* 
pleustes  possess  considerable  interest.  In  history, 
the  writings  of  Procopios  and  Agathias  are  of  great 
merit,  and  have  been  translated  into  seyeral  modem 
languages.  Many  other  names  of  authors,  whose 
M'orks  have  been  preserved  in  part  and  in  modern 
times,  might  be  cited;  but  it  does  not  belong  to  our 
inquiiy  to  enter  more  into  details,  which  will  be 
found  in  the  history  of  Greek  literature,  nor  does  it 
fall  within  our  province  to  signalize  any  of  the  legal 
and  ecclesiastical  writei-s  of  the  age.* 

a 

SBCnON  X. — INFLUENCE  OF  THE  ORTHODOX  CHURCH 
IN  SUPPORTING  THE  NATIONAL  FEELINGS  OF  THE 
GREEKS. 

It  is  necessary  here  to  advert  to  the  eil'ect 
which  the  existence  of  the  established  church,  as  a 
constituted  body,  and  forming  a  part  of  the  state, 
produced  both  on  the  gOTemment  and  on  the  people ; 

*  OtiokUhtt  der  €ffietihUeh«m  Lftmrtw,  *  Gmmm  tnutriiitioii,  bj  J. 

ScHWARGE  and  Dr  Pi!n>KR,  of  Schobll's  HtMtoire  de  la  Litterature  GreepUm 
The  Fceofih  oriiguuU  ia  in  8  Tola.  8vo. ;  tba  QeniMUii  tniniihtion  in  S  Tok. 
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thou^^li  it  will  only  be  to  notice  its  connection  with 
the  Greeks  as  a  nation.   The  political  connection  of 
the  chnrch  with  the  state,  displayed  its  eyil  effects^ 
by  the  active  part  which  the  clergy  took  in  excit- 
ing the  numerous  persecutions  which  distinguish  this 
period.    Indeed,  the  alliance  of  Justinian  and  the 
Roman  govenunent  of  his  time  with  the  orthodox 
church,  was  Ibrced  on  the  parties  by  their  political 
position.   Their  interests  in  Africa,  Italy,  and  Spain, 
identified   the  imperial  party  and  the  orthodox 
believers,  and  invited  the  use  of  arms  as  the  arbiter 
of  opinions.    It  became,  or  was  thought  necessary 
at  times,  even  within  the  limits  of  the  empire,  to 
unite  political  and  ecclesiastical  power  in  the  same 
hands;  and  the  union  of  the  office  of  prefect  and 
patriarch  of  Egypt,  iu  the  person  of  Apollinarius,  is 
a  memorable  instance.    To  the  combination,  there- 
fore, of  motives  of  lioman  policy  with  feelings  of 
orthodox  bigotry,  we  must  attribute  the  religious 
persecutions  of  the  Arians^  Nestorians,  and  Euty- 
chians,  as  trell  as  of  Platonic  philosophers,  Mani- 
cha?ans,  Samaritans,  Jews,  and  all  other  heretics. 
The  various  laws  which  Justinian  enacted  to  enforce 
unity  of  opinion  in  religions,  and  to  punish  any 
''^difference  of  belief  irom  that  of  the  established 
church,  occupy  a  considerable  space  in  his  legisla- 
tion ;  yet,  as  if  to  shew  the  imposBibility  of  fixing 
opinions  with  perfect  certainty,  it  ap])eaiv(l  at  the 
end  of  his  reign,  that  this  most  orthodox  of  Roman 
emperors,  and  munificent  patron  of  the  church,  held 
that  the  body  of  Jesus  was  incorruptible^  and 
adopted  a  heterodox  interpretation  of  the  Nicene 
creed,  in  denying  the  two  natures  of  Christ. 
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The  relin^ious  porscciitions  of  JiiBtiniiin  tended,  in 
a  very  great  degree,  to  rij>eii  the  general  feelings  of 
disjsatisfaction  with  the  Roman  gOTeramcnt,  which 
were  uniyeraal  in  the  provinces^  into  feelings  of 
pennanent  hostility,  in  all  those  portions  of  the 
empire  in  which  the  heretics  formed  the  majority  of 
the  population.     The  orthodox  churcli,  unfortu- 
nately, rather  exceeded  the  common  measure  of 
bigotry  and  ecclesiastical  violence  in  this  age ;  and 
it  was  too  closely  connected  with  the  Greek  nation, 
for  the  spirit  of  persecution  not  to  acquire  a 
national   as   well  as  a  religious   character.  The 
established  church  was  identified  with  the  Greek 
clergy ;  for  as  Greek  was  the  language  of  the  civil 
and  ecclesiastical  administration,  the  Greeks,  or 
those  acquainted  with  the  Greek  language,  could 
alone  attain  the  highest  ecclesiastical  preferments. 
The  jealousy  of  the  (J reeks  was  sure  to  raise  among 
the  orthodox  a  suspicion  of  all  their  rivals,  in  order 
to  exclude  them  for  the  envied  promotion;  and, 
consequently,  the  Syrians,  Egyptians,  and  Arme- 
nians,  found  themselves  placed  in  opposition  to  the 
Greeks,  bv  their  national  lanonair-e  and  literature. 

The  Scriptures  had,  at  a  very  early  jieriod,  been 
translated  into  all  the  s] token  languages  of  the 
East;  and  the  Syrians,  £lgyptians,  and  Armenians, 
not  only  made  use  of  their  own  language  in  the 
service  of  the  church,  but  also  possessed,  at  this 
time,  a  provincial  clergy,  in  no  ways  inferior  to  the 
Greek  provincial  clergy  in  learning  and  piety,  an<l, 
in  ecclesiastical  literature,  fully  equal  to  that  por- 
tion of  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  literature  which  was 
accessible  to  the  mass  of  the  people.   This  use  of 
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the  national  language  gave  the  church  of  each 
proTinoe  a  national  character;  the  opposition 
which  political  circomBtances  created  against  the 
established  church,  gave  it  a  heretical  tinge ;  and 
a  strong  disposition  to  quarrel  with  the  Greek 
church  had  always  displayed  itself  among  the 
natives  of  Egyi)t.  Justinian  carried  his  persecu- 
tions so  far,  that,  in  seyeral  provinces,  the  natives 
separated  from  the  established  church,  and  elected 
their  own  bishoj>8,  an  act  which,  in  the  society  of 
the  time,  was  a  near  approach  to  open  rebellion. 
Indeed,  the  hostility  to  the  Roman  government 
throughout  the  East,  was  every  where  connected 
with  an  opposition  to  the  Greek  deigy.  The  Jews 
revived  an  old  saying,  indicating  a  national,  as  well 
as  political  and  religious  animosity, — "  Cursed  is  he 
who  eateth  swine's  flesh,  or  teacheth  his  child 
Greek."* 

Power,  whether  ecclesiastical  or  civil,  is  so  liable 
to  abuse^  that  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Greeks, 
as  soon  as  they  had  succeeded  in  transforming  the 

established  church  of  the  Roman  empire  into  the 
Greek  church,  should  have  acted  unfairly  to  the 
provincial  clergy  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the 
empire^  in  whidi  the  Greek  liturgy  was  not  used; 
nor  is  it  surprising  that  the  national  differences 
should  have  soon  been  identified  with  opposite 
opinions  in  points  of  doctrine.  As  soon  as  any 
question  arose,  the  Greek  clergy,  from  their  alliance 

*  Yel^  tviii  aaMmg  fte  J«irs,  there  was  ft  gofernment  party  who  wiabed 
to  introdttoe  the  use  of  the  Greek  Scriptures  in  the  synagogues,  and  a  vmip 
sonabic  party,  who  wiBhcd  the  people  to  understand  Uio  Scripturcfl,  as 
appears  from  tlic  phrase,  ^'  Vcl  etiani  patria  forte —  lUUica  hac  dicimua 
•~ lingua,"  &c.   JuUiniauif  Nor.  lUi.   AutA.  Cviut.  126. 
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with  the  state,  and  their  possession  of  the  eccle>iias- 
tical  revenues  of  the  church,  were  i>ure  of  beinpf 
orthodox;  and  tlie  provincial  clergy  were  in  cou- 
staat  danger  of  being  regarded  as  heterodox,  merel j 
because  thej  were  not  Greeks.  There  can  be  no 
doubt»  that  several  of  the  national  churches  of  the 
East  owe  some  increase  of  their  hostility  to  the  Roman 
government  to  the  circumstances  adverted  to,  though 
the  reUgious  opinions  of  the  Nestorians  and  Euty- 
cfaians  found  many  sincere  votaries  in  Syriay  Egypt, 
and  Armenia,  independently  of  all  national  feelings. 
The  sixth  century  gave  strong  prooft  of  the  neces- 
sity that  each  country,  wliicli  possessed  a  peculiar 
language  and  literature,  should  ])ossess  also  its  national 
church  ;  and  the  struggle  of  the  Roman  empire,  and 
of  the  Greelc  ecclesiastical  establishment,  against 
this  attempt  at  national  independence  on  the  part 
of  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  Egyjitians,  Africans,  and 
Italians,  involved  the  empire  in  many  difficulties, 
and  opened  a  way,  first  for  the  Persians  to  push  their 
invasions  into  the  heart  of  the  empire,  and  after- 
wards for  the  Mohammedans  to  conquer  the  eastern 
provmces,  and  virtually  to  put  an  end  to  the  Roman 
power. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  GREEKS  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  JUSTI- 
NIAN  TO  THAT  OF  HBRAGLItra  A.  D.  Mfi-<e41. 


OBSERVATIONS  ON  TUB  CONNECTION  BBTWB£:<  THE  HISTORY   OF   TUB  GREEK 
MATION  AND  THB  ROMAN  BMPIBB  DURIMO  TBB  ABIOIT  01'  JUSTIN  THE  SECOND 

— ooimam  DiaoBOAmzATioif  op  all  political  and  nATiowAL  implvhicb 
DiimiiiG  THB  moBS  or  Tnotin  thb  nooin>  abd  mavbicb— >]iAinucB 

CAUSES  A  REVOLimON,  BY  ATTKMPTINO  TO  RE-ESTABLISH  THB  ANCIKNT 
AUTHORITY  OP  THE  IMPERIAL  ADMINISTRATION —  PHOCAS  WAS  THE  REPRE- 
SENTATITB  OP  A  BBTOLUTION,  NOT  OP  A  NATIONAL  PARTY  —  POSITION  OP  TBB 
POPULATION  OP  THB  BHPIBB  nrOBB  BBHACLIU8  —  CHANOB  IN  THB  POMTION 
W  TBB  OBBBK  POPULATION,  WBIOH  WAS  PBODUCBO  BT  THB  IGLATONIC 
RSTABLISHMENTS  IN  DALMATT A —INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF  HERA- 
CM  US  IN  THB  BAST  ON  THB  OftBBO— CONDITION  OF  IHB  NATIVB  POPUI.ATION 
OF  GREECE. 


SECTION    I.  OBSERVATIONS    ON    THE  CONNECTION 

BETWEEN  THE  HISTORY  OF  THE  GREEK  PEOPLE  AND 
THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE,  DURING  THE  REIGN  OF  JUSTIN 
THE  SECOND. 

The  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the 
Roman  empire,  assume  a  new  aspect  during  the 
period  which  elapsed  between  the  deaths^of  Justinian 
and  of  Heraclius.  The  mighty  nation,  which  the 
imion  of  the  Macedonians  and  Greeks  had  foimed 
in  the  greater  part  of  the  East^  was  rapidly  declining, 
and  in  many  provinces,  hastening  to  extinction. 
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Kveii  the  Hellenic  race  in  Europe,  which  had  for 
mauy  centuries  displayed  the  appearance  of  a  people 
closely  united  by  feelings,  language,  and  religion, 
now  began  to  break  up  into  tribes  as  numerous  as 
there  were  cantons  and  cities  in  Greece^  and  these 
tribes  ceased  to  hold  coiniimnicatioii  with  one 
another,  as  each  supplie*!  all  the  deman<]s  of  its 
diminished  wants.  Hellenic  civilization,  and  all  the 
fruits  of  the  policy  of  Alexander  the  Great,  had  at 
last  succumbed  to  Roman  oppression.  The  people 
of  Hellas  directed  their  exclusive  attention  to  their 
own  local  and  religious  institutions,  as  they  felt 
they  had  no  ])enefits  to  expect  from  the  imperial 
government ;  and  the  emperor  and  the  administration 
of  the  empire,  now  gave  but  little  attention  to  any 
provincial  business,  not  directly  connected  with  the 
all-absorbiug  topic  of  the  fiscal  exigencies  of  the 
state. 

The  inhabitants  of  the  various  provinces  of  the 
Roman  empire  were  every  where  forming  local  and 
religious  associations,  independent  of  the  general 
government,  and  striving  to  live  with  as  rare  recur- 
rence to  the  central  administration  at  Constanti- 
nople as  ])<)S^ihle.  National  feelings  daily  exerted 
additional  force  in  separating  the  subjects  of  the 
empire  into  communities,  where  language  and  reli- 
gious opinions  operated  with  more  power  on  society, 
than  the  political  allegiance  enforced  by  the  em- 
peror. This  separation  of  interests  and  feelings 
soon  ])ut  an  end  to  every  prosj)ect  of  regenerathig 
the  empire,  and  even  presented  momentary  views 
of  new  political,  religious,  and  national  combina- 
tions, by  which  the  dissolution  of  the  eastern  empire 
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seemed  on  the  very  eve  of  being  eiiectuated.  The 
histoiy  of  the  West  offered  the  oounterpart  of  the 
iate  which  threatened  the  East ;  and,  according  to 
all  human  calculations,  Armenia,  Syria,  Epypt, 
Africa,  and  I  lei  las,  were  on  the  j)oint  of  l)ecoming 
independent  states.  But  the  inexorable  aristocratic 
principle  of  Roman  power  possessed  an  inherent 
enesrgy  of  existence  veiy  different  from  the  republi- 
canism of  Greece,  or  the  monarchies  of  the  Mace- 
donian empire.  The  Roman  empire  never  relaxed 
its  authority  over  its  own  suljjt'cts,  nor  did  it  ever 
cease  to  dispeubc  to  them  an  equal  admiiiistratiou 
of  justice,  in  every  case  in  which  its  own  fiscal 
demands  were  not  directly  concerned,  and  even 
then  it  authorized  injustice  by  positive  law.  It 
never  permitted  its  subjects  to  bear  ai-ms,  unless 
those  arms  were  received  from  tlie  state,  and  directed 
by  the  emperor's  officers ;  and  when  the  imperial 
forces  were  defeated  by  the  Avars  and  the  Per- 
sians, its  pride  was  unconquered.  The  emperors 
displayed  the  same  spirit  when  the  enemy  was 
encamped  before  Constantin()j>le,  as  the  senate  had 
shewn,  when  Hannibal  marched  from  the  field  of 
Cannse  to  the  w  alls  of  Rome. 

Events  which  no  human  sagacity  could  foresee, 
against  which  no  political  wisdom  could  contend, 
and  which  the  philosopher  can  only  explain  by 
attributing  them  to  tlie  dispensation  of  that  Provi- 
dence who  exhibits,  in  the  liistoiy  of  the  world,  the 
progress  of  the  education  of  the  whole .  human 
species,  at  last  put  an  end  to  the  existence  of  the 
Roman  empiro  in  the  East.    Yet^  the  inhabitants  of 
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the  countries  freed  from  the  Roman  yoke,  insteiid  of 
finding  a  freer  range  for  the  improvement  of  their 
individual  and  national  advantages,  felt  that  the 
appearance  of  Mohammed,  and  the  victories  of  hm 
followers,  strengthened  the  power  of  despotism  and 
bigotry;  and  many  of  the  nations  which  had  been 
enslaved  by  the  Macedonians,  and  oppressed  by  the 
Romans,  were  exterminated  by  the  Saracens. 

The  Roman  emperors  of  the  East  appear  to  have 
fancied,  that  the  strict  administration  of  justice  in 
civil  and  criminal  affairs,  superseded  the  necessity 
of  carefully  watching  every  detail  of  the  ordinary 
proceedings  of  the  government  officers  in  the 
administrative  department^  forgetting  that  the  legal 
establishment  could  only  take  cognizance  of  the 
exceptional  cases,  and  that  the  well-being  of  the 
people  depended  on  the  daily  conduct  of  their  civil 
governors.  It  soon  became  aj>parent,  that  Justi- 
nian's reforms  in  the  legislation  of  the  eni]>ire  had 
produced  no  improvement  in  the  civil  administra- 
tion* That  body  of  the  ]>n})ulation  of  the  capital, 
and  of  the  empire,  which  arrogated  to  itself  the 
title  of  Romans,  turned  the  i)rivileges  conferred  by 
their  rank  in  the  imperial  service,  into  a  means  of 
living  at  the  expense  of  the  people.  But  the 
emperor  and  his  counsellors  began  to  perceive,  that 
the  central  administration  had  lost  some  of  its 
former  control  over  the  every  day  life  of  the  people ; 
and  Justin  the  Sec<md  seemed  willing  to  make  the 
concessions  necessary  to  revive  the  teeling,  that 
civil  order,  and  security  of  property,  flowed,  as  a 
natural  result,  from  the  mere  existence  of  the 
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imperial  g(»vernme]it, — a  feeling  which  had  long 

powerfully  supported  the  tlirone  of  the  ein})eroi*s.* 

Tlie  want  of  a  fixed  order  of  succession  in  the 
Roman  empire,  was  an  evil  severely  felt  in  all  the 
proYinces,  and  the  enactment  of  precise  rules  for  the 
hereditary  transmission  of  the  imperial  dignity  would 
have  been  a  wise  and  useful  addition  to  the  lex 
re"iia,  or  constitution  of  the  state.t  This  const itu- 
tion  was  supposed  to  have  dele<^ated  the  legislative 
power  to  the  emperor;  for  the  theory,  that  the 
Roman  people  was  the  legitimate  source  of  ail 
authority,  still  floated  in  public  opinion.  Justmian, 
however,  was  sufficiently  versed  both  in  the  laws 
and  constitutional  forms  of  the  empire,  to  dread 
any  precise  qualification  of  this  vague,  and  perhaps 
imaginary  law;  though  the  interests*  of  the  empire  im- 
periously required  that  measures  should  be  adopted 
to  prevent  the  throne  from  becoming  an  object 
of  civil  war.  .  A  successor  is  apt  to  be  a  rival,  and 
a  regency  in  the  Rimian  empire  would  have  revived 
the  power  of  the  senate,  and  probably  converted 
the  government  into  an  oligarchical  aristocracy. 
Justinian,  as  he  vras  childless,  naturally  felt  unwilling 
to  circumscribe  his  own  power  by  any  positive  law, 
lest  he  should  create  a  claim,  which  the  authority 

*  Tlw  JVomO.  exKx.  is  Meribed  to  Jmlia.  It  is  altogetlnr  «  eariom 

doemnent  for  the  illustration  of  the  history  of  his  reign.  The  following 
pansage  is  wortliy  of  attentinu.  "  Hortaraur  cuju«quo  prnvincup  Hnnctissimos 
epiacopos,  eos  etiani  qui  inter  possessores  et  inooUs  principatum  tcncnt,  ut 
par  eooumiiMai  wippUgatiopwn  «d  potentbm  noilv»m  ms  doforant,  quos  %A 
ftdmhiirtmtioiMin  provinctn  son  idoneos  existiment."  BA.  Jud.  hr. 

+  "  Sed  et,  quod  principi  placuit,  lepis  habct  vigorera  :  cum  lex  regia  qupo 
dc  ejus  imperio  lata  est,  populun  ei,  et  in  cum,  omnc  imporium  suum  et 
potestatem  conccdat."  Just.  I  tut.  i.  2.  6.  This  supposed  Ux  re4j'ut^  was 
dmdSDra  equivalent  to  an  act  of  jTiiwiro^  y9i/&ag  the  l^gialative  power  in 
the  ci'owii* 
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of  the  senate  and  people  of  Constantinople  might 

have  found  the  moans  of  enforcing,  and  thus  a  le<]fal 
control  over  the  arbitrary  exercise  of  the  imperial 
power  would  have  been  established.    A  doubtful 
sacoesaion  was  also  an  event  viewed  with  satisfeustion 
hy  most  of  the  leading  men  in  the  senate,  the 
palace,  and  the  army,  as  they  might  expect  to 
advance  their  private  fortunes,  during  the  period  of 
iutriguQ  aud  uncertainty  inseparable  from  such  a 
contingency.    The  partizans  of  a  fixed  succession 
would  only  be  found  among  the  lawyers  of  the 
capital,  the  clergy,  and  the  civil  and  financial 
administrators  in  the  provinces;  for  the  Roman 
citizens  and  nobility,  forming  a  jirivileged  class, 
were  generally  averse  from  such  a  project,  as  tending 
to  diminish  their  importance.   The  abolition  of  the 
ceremony  attending  the  sanction  of  the  emperor*8 
election  by  the  senate  and  the  people,  would  have 
been  viewed  as  an  arbitrary  change  in  the  constitu- 
tion, and  as  an  attempt  to  rob  the  inhabitants  of 
the  eastern  empire  of  the  boast*    that  they  lived 
under  a  legal  monarch,  and  not  under  a  hereditary 
despot  like  the  Persians*" — a  boast  which  they  still 
uttered  with  pride. 

The  death  of  Justinian  had  so  long  threatened  the 
empire  witli  civil  war,  that  all  ]>arties  were  anxious 
to  avert  the  catastrophe;  aud  Justin,  one  of  his 
nephews,  who  held  the  office  of  master  of  the 
palace,  was  peaceably  installed  as  his  uncle's  suc- 
cessor. The  energy  of  his  personal  character  enabled 
him  to  turn  to  his  advantage  the  traces  of  ancient 
forms  that  still  survived  in  the  Roman  state;  and 
the  momentary  political  importance  thus  given  to 
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these  forms,  serves  to  explain  to  us,  that  the  Romau 
gOYemment  was  even  tbeii  yetj  far  from  a  pure 
despotism.  The  phrase^  **  the  senate,  and  the  Roman 
people/'  still  exerted  so  much  influence  over  public 

opinion,  that  Justin  consiilcrcd  a  public  ratiHcation 
of  his  title  as  not  uiiiniportant.  The  senate  was 
instructed  by  his  partizans,  to  solicit  him  to  accept 
the  imperial  dignity,  though  he  bad  already  secured 
both  the  troops  and  the  treaBoiy;  and  the  people  were 
assembled  in  the  hippodrome,  in  order  to  enable 
the  new  emperor  to  deliver  an  oration,  in  which 
he  assured  them,  that  their  happiness,  and  not  his 
own  repose,  should  always  be  the  chief  object  of  his 
gOTemment.*  The  character  of  Justui  the  Second 
was  honourable,  but  it  is  said  to  have  been  capri- 
cious ;  be  was,  however,  neither  destitute  of  personal 
abilities,  nor  great  energy.f  Disease,  and  temporary 
fits  of  insanity,  compelled  him  at  last  to  resign  the 
direction  of  public  business  to  others,  and  in  this 
critical  conjuncture,  his  choice  displayed  both 
judgment  and  patriotism.  He  passed  over  bis'  own 
brothers  and  bis  son-in-law,  in  order  to  select  the 
man  who  appeared  alone  capalde  of  re-establishing 
the  fortunes  of  the  Roman  empire  by  his  talents. 
This  man  was  Tiberius  the  Second. 

The  commencement  of  Justin's  reign  was  marked 
by  vigour,  perhaps  even  by  rashness.  He  considered 
the  annual  subsidies  paid  by  Justinian  to  the  Persians 
and  the  Avars  in  the  light  of  a  disgraceful  tribute, 
and,  sm  he  refused  to  make  any  farther  payments,  he 
was  soon  involved  in  war  with  both  these  powerful 

*  CoRirrus,  I)e  laud.  Justini  miuorist  I.  ii.  v.  337. 
t  Thbopuaum  (^ron,  p.  208. 
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enemies  at  the  same  time.  Yet,  so  inconsistent  was 
the  Roman  administration,  that  the  Lombards,  bj 
no  means  a  powerful  or  nnmerous  people,  were 
allowed  to  conquer^  the  greater  part  of  Italj  almost 

unopposed.  As  this  conquest  was  the  first  military 
transaction  that  occurred  during  his  rei<rn,  and  as 
the  Lombards  occupy  an  important  place  in  the 
!  history  of  European  civilization,  the  loss  of  It|}y-  fias 
i  been  usoally  selected  as  a  conyincing  proof  of  the 
weakness  and  incapacity  of  Justin.  ^ 

The  country  occupied  by  the  Lombards  on  the 
Danube,  was  exhausted  l)y  their  oppressive  rule;  and 
they  found  great  difhculty  in  maintaining  their 
position,  in  consequence  of  the  neighbourhood  of  '  | 
the  Ayars,  the  growing  strength  of  the  Sclavonians, 
and  the  perpetual  hostility  of  the  Gepids.  The 
diminislied  pojmlation,  and  increasing:  ])overty  of  the 
surroundin*:^  countries,  n(j  longer  siij)plied  the  means 
of  supporting  a  numerous  body  of  warriors  in  tliat 
contempt  for  eveiy  useful  occupation,  which  was 
essentifd  to  the  preservation  of  the  national  supe- 
riority of  the  Gothic  race.  The  Sclavonic  neigh- 
bom's  and  subjects  of  the  Gothic  tribes,  were 
gnidually  becoming  as  well  anned  as  their  masters ; 
and  as  many  of  those  neighbours  combined  the 
pursuits  of  agriculture  with  their  pastoral  and 
predatory  habits,  they  were  slowly  rising  to  a  national 
superiority.  Pressed  by  these  circumstances,  Alboin, 
kinjr  of  the  lionibards,  resolved  to  t'nii;crate,  and  to 
attempt  to  effect  a  settlement  in  Italy,  the  richest 
and  most  populous  country  in  his  neighbourhood. 
To  secure  himself  during  the  expedition,  he  proposed 
to  the  Avars  to  unite  their  forces  and  destroy  the 
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kingdom  of  the  Gepids,  agreeing  to  abandon  all 
claims  to  the  conquered  country,  and  to  remain 

satisfied  with  half  the  moveable  spoil. 

This  sinofiilar  alliance  wus  successful :  the  united  / 
forces  of  the  Lombards  and  Avars  overpowered  the/ 1 
Gepids,  and  destroyed  their  kingdom  in  Panonia^  / 
which  had  existed  for  one  hundred  and  fifty  yearsj ' 
The  Lombards  immediately  commenced  their  emigra- 
tion.   The  Hemls  had  already  quitted  this  desohited 
country,  and  thus  the  last  remains  of  the  Gothic  race, 
which  had  lingered  on  the  confines  of  the  easteru 
empire,  abandoned  their  possessions  to  the  Hunnic 
tribes  which  they  had  long  successfully  opposed,  and 
to  the  Sdavonians  whom  they  had  for  ages  ruled. 

The  historians  of  this  period,  on  the  authority  of 
Paul  the  Deacon,  a  Lombard  chronicler,  have 
asserted,  that  Narses  invited  the  Lombards  into 
Italy,  in  order  to  avenge  an  insulting  message  with 
which  the  Empress  Sophia  had  accompanied  an 
order  of  her  husband  Justin,  for  the  recall  of  the 
aged  eunuch  to  Constantinople.*  The  court  was 
dissatisfied  with  the  expense  of  Narses  in  the  admi- 
nistration of  Italy,  and  required,  that  the  province 
should  remit  a  larger  sum  to  the  imperial  treasury 
than  it  had  hitherto  done.  The  Italians,  on  the 
other  hand,  complained  of  the  military  severity  and 
fiscal  oppression  of  his  government.  The  last  acts 
of  tlie  life  of  Narses  are,  however,  quite  incompatible 
with  treasonable  designs ;  and  probably,  the  know- 
ledge which  the  Emperor  Justin  and  his  cabinet 
must  have  possessed  of  the  impossibility  of  deriving 

*  Paulus  DiAco.Nus,  Ik  <fcAi$  Langobardonm,  iii.  5. 
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any  surplus  revenue  from  the  agricultural  districts 
of  Italy,  offers  the  simplest  explanation  of  the 
indifference  manifested  at  Constantinople  to  the 

Lombard  invasion.  Jt  wonld  bo  ai)})arently  nearer 
the  truth  to  atlirm,  that  the  Lombards  entered  Italy 
with  the  tacit  sanction  of  the  empire,  than  that 
Narses  acted  as  a  traitor. 

As  soon  as  Narses  received  the  order  of  recall,  he 
]»roeeeded  to  Naples,  on  his  way  to  Constantinople; 
but  the  advance  of  the  Lombards  Jihirmed  the 
Italians  to  such  a  degree,  that  they  despatched  a 
deputation  to  beg  him  to  resume  the  government. 
The  Bishop  of  Rome  repaired  to  Naples,  to  persuade 
Narses  of  the  sincere  repentance  of  the  provincials, 
who  now  perceived  the  danger  of  losing  a  ruler  of 
talent  at  such  a  crisis.  No  suspicion,  therefore, 
could  have  then  prevailed  amongst  the  Italians  of 
any  communications  between  Narses  and  the  Lom- 
bards, nor  could  they  have  suspected,  that  an 
experienced  courtier,  a  wise  statesman,  and  an  able 
general,  ^Vijuld,  in  his  extreme  old  a_ue,  allow  revenge 
to  get  tlie  better  of  his  reason,  else  they  would  have 
trembled  at  his  return  to  power,  and  dreaded  his 
vengeance^  instead  of  confiding  in  his  talents.  And 
even  in  examining  history  at  this  distance  of  time, 
we  ought  certainly  to  weigh  the  conduct  and 
character  of  a  long  public  life,  against  the  dramatic 
tale  of  an  empress  sending  to  a  viceroy  a  grossly 
insulting  message,  and  the  improbability  that  the 
viceroy  should  publicly  proclaim  his  thirst  for 
revenge.  The  story,  that  the  Empress  Sophia 
sent  a  distaff  and  spindle  to  the  ablest  soldier  in 
the   empire,  and  that  the  veteran,  should  have 
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declared  in  his  passion^  that  he  would  spin  her 
a  thread  which   she  shonld  not  easily  unravel, 

scc^iiis  a  fable,  which  bears  a  character  of  fancy  and 
of  simplicity  of  ideas,  marking  its  origin  in  a  ruder 
state  of  society  than  that  which  reigned  at  the  court 
of  Justin  the  Second.   A  Gothic  or  Lombard  origin 
of  the  fable,  is  ferther  supported  by  the  fact,  that  it 
must  have  ])roduced  no  ordinary  sensation  among 
tlie  (Jermanic  nations,  to  see  a  ennuch  invested  with 
the  highest  commauds  iu  the  army  and  the  state, 
and  the  sensation  could  not  fail  to  give  rise  to 
numerous  idle  tales.   The  stoij  of  Narses's  treason, 
may  ha^e  arisen  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  but  it  is 
remarkable,  that  no  Greek  author  makes  any  men- 
tion of  it  l)efore  Constantino  Porphyrogenitus,  in  the 
tenth  century ;  and  what  is  still  more  extraordinary, 
and  countenancing,  in  some  degree^  the  inference  of 
at  least  tacit  consent  on  the  part  of  the  Roman 
emperor,  is  the  fact,  that  no  earlier  notice  of  the 
conquest  of  Italy,  by  the  Lonil)ards,  occurs  in  any 
Greek  writer.*    Narses  really  accepted  the  invita- 
tion of  the  Italians  to  return  to  Rome,  where  he 
commenced  the  necessary  preparations  for  resisting 
the  Lombards,  but  his  death  occurred  before  their 
arrlTal  in  Italy. 

The  historians  of  Justin's  reign  are  full  of  com- 
])laints  of  the  abuses  which  had  infected  the  admini- 
stration of  justice,  yet  the  £acts  which  they  record 

•  A.  D.  OiO.  CoNSTANTiM  PoRm.  T>i  adm.  imj  frlo.  17.  The  emperor's 
extreme  want  of  exactness  in  his  account  of  this  event,  proves  that  he  liad  no 
Authentic  document  to  copy.  It  confounds  chronology  and  persons ;  meutiona 
an  £mpr«M  Iveoe^  aada  FMriaichZidiariu  the  AdMoiaii,  as  cot«npontfiM 
of  Narsesy  and  nevir  naaiM  Hie  Emporor  Justin.  See  Bandui'e  vol. 
Ui.  p.  831.  ed  Bona. 
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tend  distinctly  to  exculpate  the  emperor  from  any 
\  jfikult,  and  prove  incontestably,  that  the  corruption 

I  j  had  its  seat  in  the  vices  of  the  wl\ole  system  of  the 
••  civil  government  of  the  em])ire.  The  most  rcmark- 
able  anecdote  selected  to  illustrate  the  corruption  of 
the  judicial  department,  indicates  that  the  real  cause 
of  the  disorder  lay  in  the  increasing  power  of  the 
official  aristocracy  connected  iinth  the  civil  adminis- 
tration. A  man  of  rank,  on  being  cited  before  the 
prefect  of  the  city  for  an  act  of  injustice,  ridiculed 
the  summons,  and  excused  himself  from  appearing 
to  answer  it^  as  he  was  engaged  to  attend  an  enter- 
tainment given  by  the  emperor.*  In  consideration 
of  this  circumstance,  the  prefect  did  not  venture  to 
arrest  him;  but  he  proceeded  immediately  to  the 
palace,  entered  the  state  apartments,  and  addressing 
Justin,  declared,  that,  as  a  judge,  lie  was  ready  to 
execute  every  law  for  the  strict  administration  of 
justice,  but  since  the  emperor  honoured  criminals, 
by  admitting  them  to  the  imperial  table  where  his 
authority  was  of  no  avail,  he  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  resign  his  oliice.  Justin,  without  hesitation, 
asserted,  that  he  would  never  defend  any  act  of 
injustice,  and  that  even  should  he  himself  be  the 
person  accused,  he  would  submit  to  be  punished. 
The  prefect,  thus  authorized,  seized  the  accused,  and 
carried  him  to  his  court  for  trial.  The  emperor 
aj>plauded  the  conduct  of  his  judge ;  but  this  act  of 
energy  is  said  to  have  so  completely  astonished  the 
inhabitants  of  Constantinople,  that,  for  thirty  days, 
no  accusation  was  brought  before  the  prefect.  This 

*  fidyirr^ef  Tit.    Cedrknts,  vol.  i.  3B9.    wm  lwi0mft§wifiuf  ewyuX^ViMtn  ltm% 
ZoKA&AB,  ii.  71.   Manassis  Chron,  p.  6ii. 
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effect  of  the  impartial  administration  of  justice  on 
the  people  seems  strange,  if  the  historians  of  the 
period  are  correct  in  their  complaints  of  the  general 
injustice.   The  anecdote  is,  however,  valuable,  as  it ,  , 

ru veals  the  real  cause  of  the  duration  of  the  eastern; 
empire,  and  shews,  that  the  crunihliiig  political'  ' 
edifice  was  sustained  by  the  judicial  administration j 
Justin  also  paid  every  attention  to  relieve  his  sub- 
jects from  the  burden  which  the  arrears  of  the  public 
taxes  were  always  causing  to  the  people,  without 
enriching  the  treasury  * 

If  Justin  engaged  rashly  in  a  quarrel  with  Persia, 
he  certainly  omitted  no  means  of  strengthening 
himself  during  the  contest.    He  formed  alliances  i  . 
with  the  Turks  of  central  Asia,  and  with  the 
Ethiopians,  who  occupied  a  part  of  Arabia ;  l)ut,  in  ' 
s]nte  of  his  allies,  the  arms  of  the  empire  wvw. 
unsuccessful  iu  the  East.  A  long  series  of  predatory 
excursions  were  carried  on  by  the  Romans  and  the 
PersianB,  and  many  provinces  of  both  empires  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  desolation  by  this  barbarous 
species  of  warfare.    C'hosroos  succeeded  in  capturing  M 
Dara,  the  bulwark  of  Mesopotamia,  and  in  ravaging  m 
Syria  in  the  most  terrible  manner;  half  a  million 
of  the  inhabitants  of  this  flourishing  province  were 
carried  away  as  slaves  into  Persia.   In  the  mean- 
time, the  Avars  consolidated  their  empire  on  the 
Danube,  by  compelling  tlie  Iluns,  Bulgarians,  Scia-  ' 
vonians,  and  the  remains  of  the  Goths,  to  submit  to 
their  authority.   Justin  vainly  attempted-  to  arrest 

*  Sec  Nowett,  exhiii.  Mtd  cxiix.  both  Mflrilwd  to  Justin.  Also  iVowlK. 
rlxi.  of  TiberiuR,  who  Mjn^  **ab  avariti*  eonun,  qui  mwyttftiiB  MBiint 
luagb,  t|uaiu  accipiuut." 
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their  career,  by  encouraging  the  Franks  of  Australia 
to  attack  them.  The  Avars  possessed  force  euifi- 
cient  to  continue  their  war  with  the  empire,  and 
defeated  the  Boman  army  under  TiberiuB,  the  future 
emperor. 

The  misfortunes  which  assailed  the  enijMre  on 
every  side,  and  the  increasing  difficulties  of  the 
internal  administration,  demanded  exertions,  of  which 
the  health  of  Justin  rendered  him  incapable. 
Tiberius  seemed  the  onlj  man  competent  to  guide 
the  vessel  of  the  state  through  the  storm,  and  Justin 
had  the  magnanimity  to  name  him  as  successor, 
with  the  dignity  of  Ca  sar,  aud  the  sense  to  commit 
to  him  the  entire  control  over  all  the  public  admi- 
nistration. The  conduct  of  the  Caesar  soon  changed 
the  fortune  of  war  in  the  East,  though  the  European 
])r()viiici's  were  still  abandoned  to  the  ravtiges  of  the 
• ,  Sclavonians.*  Chosroes  was  defeated  at  Melitene, 
tliough  he  commanded  his  army  in  person,  and  the 
Romans,  pursuing  their  success,  penetrated  into 
Babylonia,  and  plundered  all  the  provinces  of  Persia 
.  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Caspian  8ea. 

It  is  surj)rising  that  we  find  no  mention  of  the 
Greek  people,  nor  of  Greece  itself,  in  the  memorials 
of  the  reign  of  Justin.  It  is  in  vain  to  speculate  on 
the  cause ;  but  it  is  evident,  that  some  important 
reason  existed  for  the  neglect  with  which  Greece 
began  to  be  treated  by  the  Constant inopolitan 
government.  Justinian  had  plundered  Greece  of  as 
large  a  portion  of  her  revenues  as  he  could;  Justin 
and  his  successors  utterly  neglected  her  defence 


*  Mbmanokm,  p.  124.  164.  ed.  raris,  327.  404.  ed.  Bonn. 
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agains^t  the  Sclavoniaii  incursions,  yet  it  appeal's 
that  the  Greeks  contrived  still  to  retain  so  much  of 
their  ancient  spirit  of  independence,  as  to  awaken  a 
feeling  of  jealousy  amongst  that  more  aristocratic 
portion  of  their  nation,  which  assumed  the  Roman 
name.  That  the  imperial  government  overlooked 
no  trace  of  nationality  among  any  section  of  its 
subjects,  is  evident  from  a  law  which  Justin  passed 
to  enforce  the  conversion  of  the  Samaritans  to 
Christianity,  and  which  apparently  was  successful  in 
exterminating  that  people,  as,  though  they  previously 
occupied  almost  as  important  a  jiluce  in  the  history 
of  the  eastern  empire  as  the  Jews,  they  cease  to  be 
mentioned  from  the  time  of  Justin's  law.* 


SECTION    II. — COMPLETE    DISOROANIZATION    OP  ALL 

POLITICAL  AND  NATIONAL  INFLUENCE  DURING  THE 
REIGNS  OF  TIBERIUS  THE  SECOND,  AND  MAURICE. 

The  reigns  of  Tiberius  and  Maurice  present  the 
remarkable  spectacle  of  two  princes,  of  no  ordinary  ; 

talents,  devoting  all  their  energies  to  improve  the  ■ 
condition  of  their  country,  without  being  able  to  ^ 
arrest  its  ilecline,  though  that  decline  evidently  ^ 
proceeded  from  internal  causes.   The  great  evil  of 
the  Roman  empire  arose  from  the  government's  t 
being  in  discord  with  every  class  of  its  subjects. 
A  powcrl'ul  army  still  existed,  the  a<lmini^t^ation 
was  j)crfectly  arranged,  the  finances  were  not  in  a 
state  of  disorder,  and  eveiy  exertion  was  made  to 

*  A.  D.  572.  NatdL  exUv. 
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enforce  the  strictest  administration  of  justice;  yet, 
in  spite  of  tlie  existence  of  so  many  elements  of 
good  government,  the  government  was  bad,  un- 
popular, and  oppressiye.  No  feeling  of  patriotism 
existed  in  anj  class;  no  bond  of  union  united  the 
I  monarch  and  his  subjects ;  and  no  ties  of  common 
,  interest  rendered  their  public  conduct  amenable  to  , 
i  jthc  same  laws.  No  fundamental  institution  of  a 
national  character,  enforced  the  duties  of  the  citizen 
by  the  bonds  of  morality  and  religion ;  and  thus  the 
emperors  could  only  apply  administrative  reforms  as 
a  cure  for  an  universal  political  palsy.  Great  hopes 
of  improvement  were,  however,  entertained  when 
Tiberius  mounted  the  throne ;  for  his  prudence, 
justice,  and  talents^  were  the  theme  of  general 
admiration.  He  opposed  the  enemies  of  the  empue 
with  vigour,  but,  as  he  saw  that  the  internal  ills  of 
the  state  were  inliiiitclv  more  danofcrous  than  the 
Persians  and  the  Avars,  he  made  j)eace  the  gi*eat 
object  of  his  exertions,  in  order  that  he  might 
devote  his  exclusive  attention,  and  the  whole  power 
of  the  empire,  to  the  reform  of  the  civil  and 
'  military  administration.  But  be  solicited  peace 
from  Ilurmis(his,  the  son  of  Chosroes,  in  vain, 
i  When  he  found  all  reasonable  terms  of  accom- 
modation rejected  by  the  Persian,  he  attempted, 
by  a  desperate  effort,  to  terminate  the  war.  The 
whole  disposable  military  force  of  the  empire  was 
collected  in  Asia  Minor,  and  an  army  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  thousand  men  was,  by  this  means, 
assembled.  The  Avars  were  allowed  to  seize 
Sirmium,  and  the  emperor  consented  to  conclude 
with  them  an  inglorious  and  disadvantageous  peace. 
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SO  important  did  it  appear  to  him  to  secure  success 
to  his  arms  in  the  struggle  with  Persia.  The  war 
commenced  with  some  success,  but  the  death  of 
Tiberius  interrupted  all  his  plans.    He  died  after  a 

short  reign  of  four  years,  with  the  reputation  of 
being  the  best  sovereign  who  had  ever  ruled  the 
eastern  empire,  and  he  bequeathed  to  his  son-in-law 
Maurice,  the  difficult  task  of  carrying  into  execution^ 
his  extensive  schemes  of  reform.  ' 

Maurice  was  personally  acquainted  with  every 
branch  of  the  public  a<lininistration — he  possessed  all 
the  qualities  of  an  excellent  minister  —  he  was  a 
humane  and  honourable  man,  —  but  he  wanted  the 
great  sagacity  necessaiy  to  rule  the  Roman  empire 
in  the  difficult  times  in  which  he  reigned.  His 
private  character  merited  all  the  eulogies  of  the 
Greek  historians,  fur  lie  was  a  good  man  and  a  true 
Christian.  When  the  j>eople  of  Constantinople  and 
their  bigoted  patriarch  determined  to  bum  an 
unfortunate  individual  as  a  magician,  he  made  eyery 
effort,  though  in  vain,  to  save  the  persecuted  man.* 
lie  gave  a  feeling  ])roof  of  the  sincerity  of  his  faith 
after  his  dethronement ;  for  when  the  child  of 
another  was  offered  to  the  executioners  instead  of 
his  own,  he  himself  revealed  the  error,  lest  an 
innocent  person  should  perish  by  his  act.  He  was 
orthodox  in  his  religion,  and  economical  in  his 
expenditure,  virtues  Mhich  his  subjects  were  well 
qualified  to  appreciate,  and  much  iuclined  to  admire. 
The  one  ought  to  have  endeared  him  to  the  people, 
and  the  other  to  the  clergy ;  but  unfortunately,  his 
want  of  success  in  war  was  connected  with  his 
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parsimony,  aiul  his  Imniauity  was  regarded  as  Kss 
orthodox  than  Christian.  The  impression  of  his 
;  virtues  was  thus  neutralized,  and  he  eoukl  neyer 
,  secure  to  his  goyemment  the  great  political  advan- 
tages which  he  might  have  derived  from  pojiularity. 
As  soon  as  his  reign  proved  unfortunate,  he  was 
called  a  misur  and  a  iMarcionito.* 

By  supporting  the  Bishop  of  Constantinople  in 
his  assumption  of  the  title  of  oecumenical  patriarch, 
Maurice  excited  the  violent  animosity  of  Pope 
Gregory  the  First ';  and  thv  great  reputation  of  tlmt 
sairncious  pontift*  has  induced  western  historians  to 
examine  all  the  actions  of  the  eastern  emperor 
through  a  veil  of  ecclesiastical  prejudice.  Gregory, 
in  his  letters^  accuses  Maurice  of  supporting  the 
venality  of  the  public  adminbtration,  and  even  of 
selling  the  high  office  of  exarch.  These  accusations 
are  doubtless  correct  enough  when  ap|)Iied  to  the 
system  of  the  Byzantine  court ;  hut  no  prince  seems 
to  have  felt  more  deeply  than  Maurice  the  evil 
effects  of  that  system,  or  made  sincerer  efforts  to 
reform  it.  That  personal  avarice  was  not  the  cause 
of  the  financial  errors  of  his  a(huinistration,  is 
attested  by  numerous  instances  of  his  liberality 
recorded  in  history,  and  from  the  fact,  that  even 
during  his  turbulent  reign,  he  was  intent  on  reducing 
the  public  burdens  of  his  subjects,  and  actually 
succeeded  in  his  plans  to  a  considerable  extent.f 

*  Tbu  Marcionitcs  held,  Uiat  an  iutcrmctliatc  dcit^-  of  a  mixed  naturu 
neitlicr  perfectly  good  nor  perfectly  evil,  ie  the  creator  of  this  worid. 
MosniuM's  EeoUikutictU  IliiUiry, 

+  TIi(M>]ib}rlactiis  Simocatta  says,  Uiat  Maurice  reduced  the  toxes  one^third, 

l»ut  tlic  aasfition  is  l<y)  priKinl  to  iinhu-o  uh  1<i  admit  tliat  so  important  a 
rhangc  could  rcuiaiu  uuuutiucd     every  uliicr  uuUiuriiy.    Tlie  ^liraKC  almoet 
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The  flatteries  heaped  by  Gregory  the  Great  on  the 
worthless  tyrant  Pbocas,  shew  clearly  enougli  that 
policy,,  not  justice,  regulated  the  measure  of  the 
pope's  praise  and  censure. 

Maurice  had  l^een  selected  by  Tiberius  as  the 
confidential  a^ent  in  his  projects  for  the  reform  of 
the  army;  and  much  of  his  misfortune  originated  in 
his  attempting  to  carry  into  execution,  plans  which 
required  the  calm  judgment,  and  the  elevation  of 
character  of  their  author,  in  order  to  create, 
throughout  the  eni}iire,  the  feeling,  thiit  their 
adoption  was  necessary  for  the  salvation  of  the 
Boman  power.  The  enormous  expense  of  the 
army,  and  the  independent  existence,  unaffected  by 
any  national  feeling,  -which  it  maintained,  now  com- 
promised the  safety  of  the  government,  as  much 
as  it  had  done  ])of()re  the  reforms  of  Constantine. 
Tiberius  had  begun  cautiously  to  lay  the  foundation 
of  a  new  system,  by  adding  to  his  household  troops  a 
corps  of  fifteen  thousand  heathen  slaves,  whom  he  ; 
purchased  and  disciplined.*  He  placed  this  little  ^.  \^ 
army  under  the  inmicdiate  command  of  ^laurice, 
who  had  already  displayed  an  attaclinient  to  military 
reforms,  by  attempting  to  restore  the  ancient  mode 

warrants  the  inference  that  u  reniis«iou  of  arrears  was  the  concession 
accorded  by  tiic  ciupcrur,  but  only  a  Byzantine  panegyrist  could  ascribe  any 
great  nmit  to  the  remli^n  <rf  one-ttM  of  a  ImmI  d«1»t.  *Am^rm  H  mmi 
tlh  «^«riiir  ^iMfft*  fvyjQm^m  r»t  SwnmiHf  «^  fim^im  Mmv^mtm.  lib. 

Viit  13. 

•  TnEornAMS  Cfiron.  213.  The  words  of  Theophancs  show,  that  this 
COipe  perfectly  resembled  the  Janissaries  in  their  earliest  organization,  and 
addi  taother  to  the  taany  exunplM  airead/  noticed,  of  flie  powerful 
inflaeaee  exerdsed  on  the  poliey  of  the  rnlen  of  ConatantiDople  by  the 
singular  position  of  that  city,  both  politically  and  geogn^ically.    'o  il 
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of  eiicainpin*^  Roman  armies.  This  taste  for 
imj)roYemeut8  appears  to  have  created  a  feeling  of 
dissatisfaction  in  the  army,  and  there  seems  eyery 
reason  to  ascribe  the  unsuccessful  operations  of 
Maurice  on  the  Iberian  frontier  in  the  year  580,  to 
a  feelinpf  of  discontent  among  the  sohlieif?.*  Tliat  he 
was  a  military  pedant,  may  be  inferred  from  the  fact 
that  he  found  time  to  write  a  work  on  military 
tactics,  without  succeeding  in  acquiring  a  great 
military  reputation ;  and  it  is  certain  that  he  was 
suspected  by  the  soldiers  of  being  an  enemy  to  the 
privileges  and  j)retensi(>ns  of  tlie  army,  and  that  by 
them  all  his  actions  were  scanned  with  a  jealous 
eye.f  During  the  Persian  war,  also^  he  rashly 
attempted  to  diminish  the  pay  and  rations  of  the 
troo])s,  and  this  ill-timed  measure  caused  a  sedition, 
which  was  supj)ressed  with  the  greatest  difficnlty, 
but  which  left  feelings  of  ill  will  in  the  minds  of 
the  emperor  and  the  army,  and  laid  the  foundation 
of  the  ruin  of  both4 

Fortune^  however,  proved  eminently  favourable 
to  Maurice  in  his  contest  with  Persia,  and  he 
obtained  that  ])eace,  which  neither  the  })ru(U^nce 
nor  the  military  exertions  of  Tiberius  had  succeeded 
in  concludiug.  A  civil  war  rendered  Chosroes,  the 
son  of  Uormisdas,  an  exile^  and  compelled  him  to 
solicit  the  protection  of  the  Romans.  Maurice 
received  him  with  humanity,  and,  actmg  accordii^ 

*  THVorarLAcn  Sm.  Bkt.  Hi.  1.  Mbxakom  JPr.  p.  48ft,  ed  Bonn. 

Ttie  only  edition  yet  published  of  ih'i^  work  of  the  Ilinperor  Mauriee, 

apjK-ars  to  Ik-  the  oik>  iiuntiuiied  by  Gibbon,  (viii.  '205.)    Arr'nmi  T^irtrC't 
i-iiiii  M,iin  't--'ii  Artis  Al ilitarit,  iib.  xii.  primut  cdid.  rers.  ial.  uotu*jH€  iliti*tr. 
J.  ScuBt^Kicit.    Upsal,  1664.  ttvo. 
t  A.  D.  6S8. 
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to  the  dictates  of  a  just  and  generous  policy,  aided 
him  to  recover  his  paternal  throne.    When  rein- 
stated on  the  throne  of  Persia,  Chosroes  conchided 
a  peuce  ^vith  the  lioiiiaii  I'lnpiiv,  w  hich  promised  to  | 
prove  lasting ;  for  Maurice  wisely  sought  to  secure 
its  stability,  by  demanding  no  concession  injurious  to 
the  honour  or  political  interests  of  Persia.    Dara  ; 
and  Nisibis  were  restored  to  the  Romans,  and  a  \ 
strong  and  defensible  frontier  formed  hy  the  cession,  j 
on  the  part  of  Chosroes,  of  a  portion  of  Pel's-  1 
Armenia. 


SECTION  m.  BIAURICE  CAUSES  A  REVOLUTION,  BY 

AriEMPTING  TO  RE-ES  l  ABLISII  THE  ANCIENT  AUTHO- 
RITY OF  THE  IMPERIAL  ADMINISTRATION. 

As  soon  as  Maurice  biad  established  tranquillity 
in  the  Asiatic  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  directed 
his  whole  force  i^inst  the  Avars,  in  order  to  restrain 

the  ravages  Avhich  they  wore  annually  connnitting 
in  all  the  country  between  the  Danuhe  and  the 
coast  of  Thrace.  The  Avar  kingdom  now  embraced 
all  that  portion  of  Europe  which  extends  ftom  the 
Camian  Alps  to  the  Black  Sea;  and  the  Huns, 
Sclavonians,  and  Bnlgarians,  who  had  previonsly 
lived  under  independent  governments,  were  now 
either  united  with  their  conquerors,  or  snbmitted,  if 
not  as  subjects,  at  least  as  vassals,  to  own  the  supe- 
riority of  the  Avar  monarch.  After  the  conclusion 
of  peace  with  Persia^  the  sovereign  of  the  Avars 
was  the  only  dangerous  enemy  to  the  Roman  power 
then  iu  existence ;  but  the  Avars,  iu  spite  of  their 
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rapid  and  extensive  conquests,  were  unable  to 
assemble  an  army  capable  of  encountering  the 
rep^Iar  forces  of  the  empire  in  the  open  field. 

Maiirico,  confident  in  the  snperiority  of  Roman 
<lisci])line,  resolved  to  conduct  ii  cjinipaiirn  atrainst 
the  barbarians  in  person ;  and  there  appeared  no 
doubt  of  its  proving  successtiil.  His  conduct^  on  this 
important  occasion,  is  marked  by  the  most  singular 
vacillation  of  purpose.    He  (|uitted  Constantinople 
apparently  with  tlie  lirniest  determination  to  ])Iace 
liiTiiscIf  at  the  liead  of  the  army,  yet,  when  a  depu- 
tation from  tlie  court  and  senate  followed  liim,  and 
entreated  that  he  would  take  care  of  his  sacred 
person,  he  made  this  solicitation  a  pretext  for  a 
chan^  of  resolution,  and  returned  back  to  his 
capital.    Ills  courapfe  was  very  naturally  called  in 
(piestidii,  and  both  his  friends  and  enemies  attribute 
his  alarm  to  sinister  omens.    It  seems,  however,  not 
improbable,  that  his  firmness  was  really  shaken  by 
more  alarming  proofe  of  his  tmpopularity,  and  by 
the  conviction  that  he  would  have  to  encounter  far 
greater  difficulties  than  ho  had  ])reviously  ex|)ected, 
in  enforcing  his  j)roJects  of  reform  anion?  the  troops. 
As  very  often  hap])ens  to  weak  and  obstinate  men, 
he  became  distrustful  of  the  success  of  his  measures 
for  re-establishing  discipline  in  the  Roman  armies 
when  he  had  committed  himself  to  attempt  their 
execution  ;  and  he  shrank  from  attempting  to  jier- 
form  the  task   in  person,  thougli   he  nnist  have 
doubted  whether  an  undertaking  requiring  8o  rare 
a  combination  of  military  skill  and  political  sagacity, 
could  ever  succeed,  unless  conducted  under  the  eye 
of  its  author,  and  supported  by  the  personal  influence 
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and  prompt  aathority  of  the  emperor.  His  conduct 
excited  the  contempt  of  the  soldiers ;  and  whether 
he  trembled  at  omens,  or  shrank  from  responsibility, 

he  was  laui»lu'<l  at  in  tlio  army  for  his  timidity:  so 
that  oven  had  iiothiii^j:-  occurred  to  awaken  tlic 
suspicion  or  rouse  the  Iiatred  of  the  troops  employed 
against  the  Avars,  their  scorn  for  their  sovereign 
would  have  brought  them  to  the  very  verge  of 
rebellion. 

Though  tlie  Rcmian  army  gained  several  battles, 
and  disphiyed  consideraljle  military  skill,  and  much 
of  the  ancient  military  superiority  in  the  cam- 
paigns against  the  Avars,  still  the  inhabitants  of  ^ 
Moesia,  lUjria,  Dardania,  Thrace,  and  Macedonia,  \ 
were  exposed  to  annual  incursions  of  the  hostile  ; 
hordes,  \vho  crossed  the  Danube  to  plun<ler  the  j»ro-  j 
])erty  of  the  ])roprietors  and  cultivatoi*s  of  the  soil,  so  / 
that,  at  last,  whole  provinces  were  left  uncultivated, 
and  remained  almost  entirely  depopulated.  The 
imperial  armies  were  generally  ill  conmianded,  for 
the  generals  were  usually  selected,  either  from  among 
the  relations  of  the  enijieror,  or  from  among  the 
court  aristocracy.     The  spirit  of  opposition  which 
had  arisen  between  the  camp  and  the  court,  made 
it  imsafe  to  intrust  the  chief  command  of  large  bodies 
of  troops  to  soldiers  of  fortune^  and  the  most  expe- 
rienced of  the  Roman  oiHeers,  who  had  been  bred  to 
the  profession  of  arms,  were  only  emplo}ed  in 
secondary  posts.* 

•  The  court  generals  of  the  time  were  Maurice  himself,  his  brother  Peter, 
liis  son-in-law  Philippicus,  HeracUus,  tlie  father  of  the  emperor  of  ttiat  name, 
GooMntiolaSy  tad  pmlMU j  Friteu,  who  appean  to  be  Ibe  nme  peiMii  n 
Crispus.  See  GiBBOH,  viii.  216,  note  f.  The  professional  soldiers,  who 
attained  hii^h  comraand«>,  wore  Droctulf,  u  Sucve,  Apsicbyftiiuiiy  and  Uiiredy 
whose  aame  proves  his  Gutliic  or  Germanic  origin. 
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\  Priscus,  who  was  one  of  the  ablest  and  most 
influential  of  the  Roman  general,  carried  on  the 
war  with  some  successy  and  invaded  the  oountiy  of 
the  Avars  and  Sclavopians ;  but  his  successes  appear 
to  have  excited  the  jealousy  of  the  emperor,  who, 
fcariuff  liis  own  army  more  than  the  forces  of  his 
enemies,  removed  Priscus  from  the  command,  in 
order  to  intrust  it  to  his  own  hrother.  The  first 
duty  of  the  new  general  was  to  remodel  the 
organization  of  the  army,  to  prepare  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  emperor^s  ulterior  measures  of  reform. 
The  commencement  of  a  campaign  was  most  unwisely 
selected  as  the  time  for  carrying  this  plan  into 
execution,  and  a  new  sedition  among  the  soldiery 
was  the  consequence.  The  troops  being  now  engaged 

I  in  continual  disputes  with  the  emperor  and  the  civil 

I  administration,  began  to  select  from  among  their 
officers,  the  leaders  whom  thev  considered  most 
attached  to  their  own  views,  and  these  leaders  began 
to  negotiate  with  the  goverinnent,  and  consequently, 
to  undermine  the  ezistuQig  discipline.   The  mutinous 

;  army  was  soon  defeated  by  the  Avars,  and  Maurice 
was  constrained  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  peace.*  The 
provisions  of  this  treaty  were  the  immediate  cause 
of  the  ruin  of  Maurice.  They  had  taken  ])risouers 
about  twelve  thousand  of  the  Roman  soldiers,  and 
offered  to  ransom  their  captives  for  twelve  thou- 
sand pieces  of  gold.  It  is  even  said,  that  when 
Maurice  reftised  to  pay  this  sum,  they  reduced  their 
demand,  an<l  asked  only  four  pieces  of  silver  for  each 
captive  ;  but  the  emperor,  though  he  consented  to 
add  twenty  thousand  pieces  of  gold  to  the  former 
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subsidy,  refused  to  pay  auy  tliiug  iu  order  to  raiisom 
the  Roman  prisoners.* 

By  this  treaty,  the  Danube  was  declared  the 
frontier  of  the  empire,  and  the  Roman  officers  were 
allowed  to  cross  the  river,  in  order  to  punish  any 
ravages  which  the  Sclavonians  might  commit  within 
tlie  Roman  territory — a  fact  which  seems  to  indicate 
the  declining  power  of  the  Avar  monarch,  and  the 
virtual  independence  of  the  Sclavonic  tribes,  to 
whom  this  provision  applied.  It  may  be  inferred^ 
also,  from  these  terms,  that  Maurice  could  easily 
have  delivered  the  captive  Roman  soldiers,  had  he 
wished  to  do  so ;  and  it  is  natural  to  conclude,  that 
he  left  them  in  captivity  to  punish  them  for  their 
mutinous  behaviour,  and  neglect  of  discipline,  to 
which  he  attributed  both  tbeir  captivity,  and  the 
misfortunes  of  the  empire.  It  was  connnonly  re- 
ported, however,  at  the  time,  that  the  emjieror's 
avarice  induced  him  to  refuse  to  ransom  the  soldiers^ 
though  it  is  impossible  to  suppose,  that  Maurice 
would  have  committed  an  act  of  inhumanity,  for  the 
paltry  saving  which  thereby  accnied  to  the  imperial 
treasury.  The  Avars,  with  singular,  and  j)robably 
unexpected  barbarity,  put  ail  their  prisoners  to  death. 
Maurice,  certainly,  never  contemplated  the  possibility 
of  their  acting  with  such  cruelty,  or  he  would  have 
felt  all  the  impolicy  of  his  conduct,  even  if  it  be 
supposed  that  passion  had,  for  a  time,  extinguished 

•  The  four  pieces  of  silver,  were  in  value  about  one  shilling  and  sixpence. 
The  silver  piece,  called  the  »ij«t<»»,  won  e«jUttI  ti>  twelve  folles.  The  fdllis 
was  half  nn  •>uncc  of  copper.  The  milliurensis  was  a  silver  uoiu  of  the  value 
of  tweuty-foiir  foUee. 
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the  usual  liuniauity  of  liis  dispositicui.*  Tlic  iuui'<ler 
of  these  soldiers  was  uuivei*8a1ly  considered  to  have 
been  caused  by  the  avarice  of  the  emperor ;  and  the 
aversion  which  the  army  had  long  entertained  to  his 
government,  was  changed  into  a  deep  rooted  hatred 
of  his  jHTSon  ;  while  the  people  j)artici|)ate(l  in  the 
feeling,  from  a  natural  dislike  to  an  ecouoiuical  and 
u II successful  refonncr. 

I  The  peace  with  the  Avars  was  of  short  duration. 
Priscus  was  again  intrusted  with  the  command  of 
the  army,  and  again  restored  the  honour  of  the 
Roman  arms.  lie  carried  hostilities  beyond  the 
Danube;  and  affairs  were  proceeding  prosperously, 
when  Maurice,  with  that  perseverance  in  an  un- 
popular coarse,  which  weak  princes  generally  con- 
sider a  proof  of  strength  of  character,  renewed  his 
attempts  to  enforce  all  his  schemes  for  restoring  tlie 
severest  system  of  discipline.  His  brother  was 
despatched  to  the  army  as  commander-in-chief,  with 
orders  to  place  the  troops  in  winter  quarters,  in  the 
enemy's  country,  and  compel  them  to  forage  for 
their  subsistence.  A  sedition  was  the  consequence: 
and  the  soldiers,  now  supplied  with  U'adeiN.  soon 
broke  out  into  rebellion,  threw  oft*  their  allegiance 

'  to  Maurice,  and  raised  Phocas,  one  of  the  ofticei-s 
who  had  risen  to  distinction  in  the  previous  sedi- 
tions, to  the  chief  command.  Phocas  led  the  army 
directly  to  Con8tantino])le,  where,  having  found 
a  powerfid  party  dissatisfied  with  Maurice,  he 
lost  no  time  in  securing  the  throne.  The  injudicious 
system  of  reform  pursued  by  Maurice  had  rendered 

•  TiiEOPiiYLACTi  SiM.  Ui*t,  vii.  l.'i.     TiiKoi'iiAMS  Ch.  2X>,  coini^ami 
with  the  notiee  in  ttw  Ckrwimu  Poiekale,  p.  379,  A.  D.  602. 
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him  not  only  un|)o|)iilar  {imong  t\w  j)eoj)le,  whose  bur- 
dens he  wished  to  alleviate,  but  disliked  by  the  anny» 
whose  abuses  he  had  resolved  to  eradicate.  Yet,  the 
emperor's  confidence  in  the  rectitude  of  his  inton- 
tions,  supported  his  character  in  the  most  desperate 
circunibtanees ;  and  wlien  abandoned  by  all  his  sub- 
jects, and  convinced  by  a  succession  of  misfortunes, 
that  the  termination  both  of  his  reign  and  his  life 
was  approaching,  he  shewed  no  signs  of  cowardice. 
As  Iiis  ])lan  of  reform  liad  been  directed  to  the 
increase  of  his  own  power,  as  the  centre  of  the  whole 
administration,  and  as  he  bad  shewn  too  clearly  to 
all  men,  that  his  increased  authority,  when  attained, 
was  to  be  directed  against  more  than  one  section  of 
the  government  agents,  he  lost  all  influence  from 
the  moment  he  was  unable  to  direct  his  cabinet  ia 
j)erson ;  and  when  he  found  it  necessary  to  abandon 
Constantinople,  he  was  deserted  by  every  follow-er. 
The  agents  of  Phocas  soon  captured  Maurice  and 
all  his  fiimily,  and  the  new  emperor  ordered  them  to 
be  immediately  executed.  The  conduct  of  Maurice 
at  his  death,  affords  proof  that  his  private  virtues 
could  not  be  too  highly  eulogized.  He  died  with 
fortitude  and  resignation,  after  witnessing  the  execu- 
tion of  his  children ;  and  when  an  attempt,  which  has 
been  already  alluded  to,  was  made  to  substitute  the 
infant  of  a  nurse,  instead  of  his  youngest  child,  lie 
himself  revealed  the  deceit,  iu  order  to  prevent  the 
death  of  an  innocent  person. 

The  sedition  which  put  an  end  to  the  reign  of  x 
Maurice,  though  it  originated  in  the  camp,  became, 
as  the  army  advanced  towards  the  capital,  a  popular, 
as  well  as  a  military  movement.    Many  causes  had 
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long  threatened  a  couHict  between  otticial  power  and 
popular  feeling.  The  people  generally  hated  tlie 
oppressive  administration  of  the  Roman  empire,  while 
the  discordant  elements  of  society  in  the  East  had 
latterly  been  gaining  strength.  The  central  govern- 
iiicnt  liad  found  great  difiiciilty  in  repressing 
religious  disputes  and  ecclesiastical  party  feuds.  The 
Mictions  of  the  amphitheatre,  and  the  national  hatred 
of  Tarious  classes  in  the  empire,  frequently  broke 
out  into  acts  of  violence,  which  caused  bloodshed. 
Monks,  cliarioteers.  and  usurers,  could  all  raise 
themselves  abovr  tlio  law;  and  the  interests  of 
particular  bodies  of  men  proved  often  more  powerful 
to  produce  disorder  and  disorganization,  than  the 
provincial  and  local  government  to  enforce  tran- 
quillity. The  administrative  institutions  were  every 
wliere  too  weak  to  replace  the  declining  strengtli  of 
the  central  authority.  A  persuasion  of  the  absolute 
necessity  of  re-invigorating  the  Roman  government 
had  gone  abroad;  but  the  power  of  a  rapacious 
aristocracy,  and  the  corruption  of  an  idle  populace 
in  tlie  cajMtal,  fed  ))y  the  state,  ])resented  insuperable 
obstacles  to  the  traiKpiil  adoption  of  any  reasonable 
plan  of  political  reformation.  The  provincials  were 
too  poor  and  ignorant  to  originate  any  scheme  of 
amelioration,  and  the  task,  it  was  dangerous  even  for 
an  emperor  to  attempt,  as  no  national  institutions 
enabled  the  sovereign  to  unite  any  powerful  l)ody  of 
his  sul)Jects  in  a  systematic  opposition  to  the  venality 
of  the  aristocracy,  the  corruption  of  the  capital,  and 
the  license  of  the  army.  Those  national  feelmgs 
which  began  to  acquire  force  in  some  provinces, 
and  in  a  few  municipalities,  where  the  attacks  of 
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Justinian  liad  proved  ineffectual,  tended  more  to 
awaken  a  desire  for  indepeudeuce,  thau  a  wish  to 
support  the  emperor,  or  a  hope  of  improyement  in 
the  Roman  administration* 

The  arbitrary  and  illegal  conduct  of  the  imperial 
ofticers,  wliile  it  rentlered  sedition  venial,  very  often 
insured  its  partial  success,  and  eonii)lete  impunity.* 
The  measures  of  reform  proposed  by  Maurice,  appear 
to  have  been  directed,  like  the  reforms  of  most 
absolute  monarchs,  rather  to  increase  his  own  autho- 
rity, than  to  establish  a  system  of  administration  so 
Hrndy  established  on  a  legal  basis,  as  to  prove 
even  more  powerful  thau  the  despotic  will  of  the 
emperor  himself.   To  confine  the  absolute  power 
of  the  emperor  to  the  executive  administration,  to 
make  the  law  supreme,  and  to  vest  the  legislative 
authority  in  some  responsible  body  or  senate,  were 
not  projects  suital)le  to  the  age  of  Maurice,  and 
perhaps  hardly  possible  in  the  social  state  of  society, 
Maurice  resolved,  that  his  first  step  in  the  career  of 
unprovement  should  be,  to  render  the  army,  long  a 
licentious  and  turbulent  check  on  the  imperial 
power,  a  well  disciplined  and  efiicient  instrument  of 
his  will ;  and  he  hoped,  in  this  maimer,  to  repress  the 
tyranny  of  the  official  aristocracy,  restrain  the  license 
of  the  military  chiefe,  prevent  the  sects  of  Nestorians 
and  Eutychians  from  forming  separate  states,  and 
to  render  the  authority  of  the  central  government 
supreme,  in  all  the  distant  provinces  and  isolated 
cities  of  the  empire.    In  his  struggle  to  obtain  this 
result,  he  was  compelled  to  make  use  of  the  existing 


*  The  Mditioii  of  Aiimm.  Tbbophtlacti  Sim.  Hitt.  vii.  3. 
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adiiiiiiistratioii ;  and  cuiisequeutly,  he  appears  iu  the 
htBtory  of  the  empire  as  the  supporter  and  protector 
of  a  detested  aristocracy,  equally  unpopular  with  the 
army  and  the  pe(>|>le,  while  his  ulterior  plans  for  the 

iinprovi'inent  of  tlit;  civil  condition  of  his  sul)jc(  ts 
were  uever  made  known,  and  |)erhaj)S  never  clearly 
framed  even  by  himself,  though  it  is  evident, 
that  many  of  them  ought  to  have  preceded  his 
military  changes.  This  view  of  the  ])olitica]  position 
of  Maurice,  as  it  could  not  escape  the  observation 
of  his  contciii|)orarics,  is  ulluded  tu  in  "the  (|uaint 
expression  of  I'^vagrius,"  that  Maurice  expelled  trom 
his  mind  the  democracy  of  the  passions,  and 
established  the  aristocracy  of  reason,  though  the 
ecclesiastical  historian,  a  cautious  courtier,  either 
could  not  or  would  not  express  himself  with  u  more 
general  application,  or  iu  a  clearer  manner.* 


SECTION  nr.  —  PHOCAS  WAS  THE  REPRESENTATIVE  OF 
A  REVOLimON,  NOT  OF  A  NATIONAL  PARTY. 

Though  Phocas  asct'ndcd  tlie  throne  in  virtue  of 
his  position  as  leader  of  the  rebellious  army,  be  was 
universally  regarded  as  the  representative  of  the 
popular  hostility  to  the  existing  order  of  administra^ 
tion,  to  the  ruling  aristocracy,  and  to  the  Greek 
party  in  the  eastern  churcli.  A  ^^rtnit  portion  of  the 
Roman  world  expected  improvement  as  a  conse- 
quence of  any  change,  but  that  produced  by  the 
election  of  Phocas  to  the  Roman  purple,  was 

*  Gibbon's  Dfdinc  aH>l  Fally  viii.  U3.  note. 
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followed  ])y  a  series  of  niistoi  tuiies  almost  unparaik'led 
in  the  history  of  revolutions.  The  ties  which  con- 
nected the  social  and  political  institutions  of  the 
eastern  empire,  were  severed,  and  the  circumstances 
which  must  have  aj^[)eared  to  contemporaries  only 
as  the  prelude  of  a  passini"-  storm,  tending-  to  purify 
the  moral  horizon,  soon  created  a  whirlwind  which 
tore  up  tlie  very  roots  of  the  Roman  power,  and 
prepared  the  minds  of  men  to  receive  new  impres- 
sions. 

The  government  of  Phocas  soon  convinced  the 
majority  of  his  subjects,  that  the  rebellion  of  a 
licentious  army,  and  the  sedition  of  a  [tampered 
populace^  were  not  sources  capable  of  selecting  the 
proper  instruments  for  ameliorating  the  condition  of 
the  empire.  In  spite  of  the  hopes  of  his  followers, 
of  the  euh)gium  on  the  column  which  still  exists  in 
the  Roman  forum,  and  of  the  praises  oi"  Pope 
Gregory  the  Great,  it  was  quickly  discovered  that 
Phocas  was  a  worse  sovereign  than  his  predecessor. 
Even  as  a  soldier,  he  was  inferior  to  Maurice,  and 
the  t,dory  of  the  Roman  arms  was  stained  by  his 
cowardice  or  incapacity.  Cliosrues,  the  king  of ' 
Persia,  moved,  as  he  asserted,  by  gratitude,  and  the 
respect  due  to  the  memoiy  of  his  beneiiEu^tor  . 
Maurice,  declared  war  against  his  murderer.  A  ' 
war  commenced  between  the  Persian  and  Roman 
empires,  which  proved  the  last  and  bloodiest  of  their 
numerous  struggles ;  and  its  violence  and  strange  : 
vicissitudes  contributed,  in  a  great  degree,  to  the 
dissolution  of  both  these  ancient  monarchies.  The 
success  of  Chosroes  compelled  Phocas  to  conclude 
an  immediate  peace  with  the  Avars,  in  order  to 
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secure  himself  from  being  attacked  in  Constanti- 
nople.* The  treaty  which  he  coneliidcMl  is  of  f^ix^at 
importance  in  the  liistory  of  the  Greek  population 
in  Emrope ;  but  unfortunately  we  can  only  trace  it 
in  its  effects  at  a  later  period.  The  whole  of  the 
agricultural  districts  of  the  Roman  empire  in 
Europe,  was  virtually  abandoned  to  the  ravapfes  of 
.  the  northern  peoj)le,  and  from  the  Danube  to  the 
'  jPeloponnesus,  the  8clavoni:in  tribes  ravaged  the 
country  with  impunity,  or  settled  in  the  depopulated 
provinces  almost  unnoticed.  Phocas  availed  him- 
self of  the  treaty  to  transport  into  Asia  the  whole 
military  force  which  he  could  collect,  but  the  Roman 
armies,  having  lost  their  discijiline,  were  every 
where  defeated.  Mesopotamia,  Syria,  Palestine, 
Phoenicia,  Cappadocia,  Galatia,  and  Paphlagonia, 
■  were  laid  waste ;  and  nothing  appears  to  have  saved 
'  ihe  Roman  empire  from  complete  conquest  by  the 
Persians,  but  the  wai-s  carried  on  at  the  time  bv 
Chosroes  with  the  Annenians  and  the  Turks,  which 
prevented  his  concentrating  his  whole  force  against 
Constantinople.  The  tyranny  and  hicapacity  of 
Phocas  rapidly  increased  the  disorders  in  the  civil 
and  military  administration  ;  seditions  broke  out  in 
the  army,  and  rebellions  in  the  provinces.  The 
emperor,  either  because  he  partook  of  the  bigotry 
of  his  age,  or  because  he  desired,  by  his  measures, 
to  secure  the  support  of  the  clergy,  and  the  applause 
of  the  populace,  determined  to  prove  his  orthodoxy, 
by  orderin<Tf  all  the  Juws  in  the  empire  to  be 
baptized.    The  Jews,  who  formed  a  wealthy  and 

*  THBoraANis  (%nn,  345. 251. 
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powerful  claws  in  many  of  the  citifs  of  the  Eaist,  ' 
resisted  this  act  of  ojtpi'ession,  and  caused  a  bloody  •. 
sedition,  which  contributed  much  to  aid  the  progress  1 
of  the  Persian  arms. 

Various  districts  and  provinces  in  the  distant 
parts  of  the  empire,  ol)servin<?  the  confusion  which 
reigiied  in  the  central  administration,  and  the 
increasing  weakness  of  the  imperial  power,  availed 
themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  extend  the 
authority  of  their  municipal  institutions;  and  the 
dawn  of  papal  authority,  and  Italian  civil  liberty, 
bep^n  to  exist,  though  it  is  hardly  pcrcoj»tible  in 
histoiy.  Phocas  at  last  exhausted  the  i)atience  even 
of  the  timid  aristocracy  of  Constantinople^  and  all 
classes  directed  their  attention  to  seek  a  successor 
to  the  tyrant.  Heraclius,  the  exarch  of  Africa,  had 
commanded  with  success  in  the  former  war  with 
Persia,  and  had  long  governed  Africa,  in  which 
his  family  possessed  great  influence,  almost  as  an 
independent  sovereign.*  To  him  the  leading  men 
at  Constantinople  addressed  their  complaints  and 
their  prayers  that  he  would  deliver  the  empire  from 
ruin,  and  dethrone  the  reigning  tyrant. 

The  exarch  of  Africa  soon  collected  a  consider- 
able army,  and  fitted  out  a  numerous  fleet.  The 
command  of  this  expedition  was  given  to  his  sou 
Heraclius;  and  as  the  possession  of  Egypt,  which 
supplied  provisions  for  the  idle  po|)ulace  of  the 
capital,  was  necessary  to  secure  trau(|uillity  after 
conquest,  Nicetas,  the  nephew  of  the  exarch,  was 
sent  with  an  army  to  support  his  cousin,  and 
secure  both  Egypt  and  Syria.    Heraclius  proceeded 

*  Ddfbimib  Ducangk,  Hitktria  ByseMftNa,  1 17. 
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directly  tu  Coubtaiitiaople,  aud  the  fate  ot*  Phocas 
was  decided  in  a  single  naval  engagement^  fought 
)vithin  sight  of  his  palace.  The  disorder  which 
rei<^iied  in  every  branch  of  the  administration,  in 
conscquoiice  of  the  folly  and  incapacity  of  the 
i^nioiant  soUlier  who  ruled  the  empire,  was  so  irri'at, 
tliat  uo  measures  had  been  concerted  for  otferiug 
a  vigorous  resistance  to  the  African  expedition. 
PhocaB  was  taken  prisoner,  and  brought  before  the 
youn<r  Heradius,  who  asked  him  why  he  had 
governed  thr«  empire  so  ill.  The  tyrant  ri^|)lie<l 
witli  singular  dignity,  feeling,  probably,  that  the 
difficulties  of  the  task  were  (juite  as  great  an 
obstacle  to  good  government  as  his  own  incapacity. 
**  Govern  it  better,"  was  his  proud  answer.  Heraclius 
lost  his  temper  at  the  advantage  which  his  predecessor 
had  gained  in  tliis  verbal  contest ;  and,  as  if  to  shew 
that  it  was  very  questionable  whether  he  himself 
would  prove  either  a  wiser  sovereign  or  a  better  man 
than  Phocas,  he  struck  the  dethroned  emperor  with 
his  own  hand,  and  then  ordered  his  limbs  to  be  cut 
off  before  his  ))o<ly  was  decapitated.  All  the  leading 
partizans  of  Phocas  and  his  family  were  executed, 
as  if  to  aftbrd  evidence  that  the  cruelty  of  that 
tyrant  had  been  as  much  a  national  as  a  personal 
vice.  Since  his  death,  he  has  been  fortunate 
enough  to  find  defenders,  who  consider  that  his 
alliance  with  Pope  (Gregory,  and  his  leaning  towanls 
the  Latin  party  in  the  church,  are  to  be  regarded  a.s 
signs  of  virtue,  and  proofs  of  a  capacity  for 
government.* 

•  Scvcml  works  luivc  Ix'cn  publbhcd  wncvnuii;;  tin-  Kni|ieior  I'linca-.  hut 
they  appear  to  be  wanting  in  the  Bibliutlic<|ue  du  IWt,  aiul  in  the  librai',v  of 
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BBCmON  V.  POSITION  OF  THE  POPULATION  OF  THE 

EMPIRE  UNDER  HERACUUS. 

The  young  Henicliiis  became  emperor  of  the  East, 
aiul  his  father  eontiimed  to  mle  Africa,  which  the 
family  a[){)ear  to  have  regarded  as  a  hereditary 
domain.  For  several  years,  the  gOTemment  of  the 
new  emperor  was  quite  as  unsuccessful  as  that  of 
his  predecessor,  though,  doubtless,  it  was  more  pojtu- 
hir  and  less  tyranniciil.  'J'here  are  reasons,  however, 
for  believing,  that  this  period  of  apparent  misgovern- 
ment  and  general  misfortune  was  not  one  of  complete 
neglect.  Though  defeats  and  disgraces  followed  one 
another  with  rapidity,  the  causes  of  these  disasters 
had  grown  up  during  the  preceding  reigns ;  and 
Heraclius  was  compelled  to  labour  silently  in  clearing 
away  many  petty  abuses^  and  in  fonning  a  new 
corps  of  civil  and  military  officers,  before  he  could 
venture  on  any  important  act.  His  chief  attention 
was  of  necessity  devoted  to  prepare  for  the  great 
struggle  of  restoring  the  Roman  empire  to  some 

the  British  Museum  :  A.  de  Stoppeliar,  Orat'w  j>ro  Phoea  Imperatore  ; 
and  SiMOK  Van  der  Brikk^  Oratio  in  Phocum  J iHptratoretH,  Amstel. 
1732.  Vertke%digu»g  d€§  K*  Pkoccu,  in  Erlangi$ektn  gdehrten  Anzei^u 
mi  dM  Jakr.  1749,  p.  821  — SS8,  409  —414.  This  last  mk  d«liMidt 
him  agiunst  the  aoeuBation  of  hftvlDg  founded  tlie  power  of  the  Popes— a 
virtue,  and  not  a  crime,  in  the  ey«s  of  soBne.  D.  Ctpbiaxi  Vom  UnptUfig 
d<$  Papotkums,  c.  xvii.  812. 

S«S|,  Bibliotkeca  Historica  isftrsola  a  iSStrsmo,  asela  a  BtiderOf  nunc  «en> 
o  Mmtdio  a^ema,  lipriv^  Weuiiiisiui,  1790, 11  vob. 

Both  Phocas  and  Msoffios  wsro  Cappsdoeums,  and  the  verses  in  th« 
Anthology  probsUy  wsre  nol  rtirj  sdvsntageoiis  to  the  tnuiquilUty  of  these 
emperors, 

Kmwwaiimm  fmSXtt  /Aw  •ii*  {|«mw  M  nf^itrti, 
fmvkiri^'  mifUitf  t  iimm  ^mt^imrtt.    ».  r.  X. 
J  ntholojf,  iii  54,  ed.  Taoch.  Joaknis  Ltdi,  De  Magui.  P.  R,  p.  250^ 
ed.  Bonn. 
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portion  of  its  ancient  «tivngtli  and  power;  and  he 
]ia<l  cnoiinh  of  the  Roman  spirit  to  resolve,  that,  if 
he  could  not  succeed,  he  would  risk  his  own  life 
and  fortune  in  the  attempt,  and  perish  in  the 
ruins  of  civilized  society.  History  affords  few 
records  of  the  measures  adopted  by  Heraclius 
duriii*'-  tlie  carlv  vears  of  his  Yc\<xn  ;  but  their  eftect 
in  revivin<»'  the  strength  and  the  energy  of  the 
imperial  admmistration,  is  testified  by  the  great 
changes  which  mark  the  subsequent  period. 

The  reign  of  Heraclius  is  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able eras  both  in  the  history  of  the  empire,  and  iu 
the  annals  of  mankind.  It  warded  off  the  almost 
inevitable  destruction  of  the  Roman  government  for 
another  century;  it  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
policy  which  prolonged  the  existence  of  the  imperial 
power  at  Constantinople  under  a  new  modification, 
as  the  Byzantine  or  Greek  numarc-hv;  and  it  marks 
the  period  in  the  records  of  the  human  race,  when 
that  moral  change  came  into  active  operation,  which 
soon  transformed  the  language  and  manners  of  the 
ancient  world  into  those  of  modem  nations.  The 
eastern  empire  seems  to  be  indebted  to  the  talents 
of  Heraclius,  for  its  escai)e  from  those  a^os  of  bar- 
barism which,  for  many  centuries,  prevailed  in  all 
western  Europe.  No  period  of  society  could  offer  a 
field  for  instructive  study  more  likely  to  present 
practical  results  to  the  highly  civilized  political 
connnunities  of  modern  Kurope  ;  yet  there  is  no 
time  of  which  the  existing  memorials  of  the  consti- 
tution and  frame  of  society  are  so  imperfect  and 
unsatisfoctoiy.  A  few  important  historical  hcts 
and  single  events  can  alone  be  gleaned,  from  which 
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an  outline  of  the  administration  of  lleraclins  niav 
be  drawn,  and  an  attempt  made  to  describe  the 
situation  of  his  Greek  subjects. 

The  loss  of  many  extensive  proTinces^  and  the 
destruction  of  numerous  large  armies  since  the 
death  of  Justinian,  had  *]fivon  rise  to  a  persuasion 
that  the  end  of  the  lionuui  emj)ire  was  approach- 
ing; and  the  events  of  the  earlier  part  of  the  reign 
of  Heraclius  were  not  calculated  to  remove  this 
impression.  The  civil  government  became  graduallj 
more  oppressive  in  the  capital,  as  the  revenues  of  the 
])roviuces  concpiered  by  the  Persians  were  lost.  The 
military  power  of  the  empire  had  declined  to  such  a 
degree,  that  the  Roman  armies  were  no  where  able 
to  keep  the  field.  A  review  of  the  position  of  the 
empire  at  the  accession  of  Heraclius,  attests  the 
extraonlinary  talents  of  the  man  who  could  emerge 
from  the  accumulated  disadvantages  of  his  own 
situation,  and  that  of  his  government,  and  rusli  on 
in  a  career  of  glory  and  conquest  almost  unrivalled. 
It  proves  also  the  wonderful  perfection  of  the  system 
of  administration,  which  admitted  of  reconstru(!tinof 
the  fabric  of  the  civil  government,  after  its  whole 
organization  had  been  completely  shattered.  The 
ancient  supremacy  of  the  Roman  empire  could  not 
be  restored  by  human  genius :  the  progress  of  man- 
kind  down  the  stream  of  time,  had  rendered  a  return 
to  the  past  condition  of  the  world  impracticable,  but 
yet  the  i)rogrc8s  of  the  torrent  was,  for  a  few  years, 
arrested,  and  its  current  turned  aside.  The  em})eror  s 
talents  saved  the  empire  and  the  imperial  city  of 
Constantinople,  from  almost  certain  destruction  by 
the  Persians  and  the  Avars :  and  though  his  fortune 
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sank  before  thefii-st  fury  of  AralioiiiiiKMrs  entlmsiastie 
votaries,  his  sagacious  admin  istratiou  had  prepared 
those  powerful  means  of  resistance,  which  enabled 
the  Greeks  to  check  the  Saracen  armies  almost  at 
the  threshold  of  their  dominions;  and  the  caliphs, 
wliilo  extending  tlieir  successful  coiKjuests  to  the 
Indian  Ocean  and  the  Atlantic,  were,  for  centuries, 
compelled  to  wage  a  doubtful  war  on  the  northern 
fWmiierB  of  Syria. 

It  was,  perhaps,  a  misfortune  for  mankind,  that 
Heraclius  was  bv  birth  a  Roman  rather  than  a 
(ireek,  as  his  views  were,  from  that  accident, 
directed  to  the  maintenance  of  tlie  imperial 
dominion,  without  anj  reference  to  the  national 
organization  of  his  people.  His  civilization,  like 
that  of  a  large  portion  of  the  ruling  class  in  the 
eastern  cm])ire,  was  now  too  far  removed  from  the 
state  of  ignorance  into  which  tlie  mass  of  tlie 
population  had  fallen,  for  the  one  to  be  influenced 
by  the  feelings  of  the  other,  or  for  both  to  act 
together  with  the  en  erg}  conferred  by  unity  of 
purpose  in  a  variety  of  ranks.  Heraclius  being,  by 
birth  and  family  connections,  an  African  noble, 
must  have  regarded  himself  as  of  pure  Bomau 
blood,  superior  to  all  national  prejudices,  and 
bound  by  duty  and  policy  to  repress  the  domi- 
neering spirit  of  the  Greek  aristocracy  in  the  state, 
and  of  the  Greek  hieraichv  in  the  Church.* 
Language  and  manners  began  to  give  to  national 
feelings,  almost  as  much  power  in  forming  men  into 
distinct  societies  as  political  arrangements.  The 

*  DurANGR,  Iii^ona\Byzantimaf  117. 
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influence'  of  the  clergy  fnllowcMl  tlir  divisions 
established  by  language,  rather  than  the  ))olitical 
oiganization  adopted  by  the  goTeramentrand  as  the 
clergy  now  formed  the  most  popular  and  able  portion 
of  society,  the  church  exerted  more  influence  over 
the  minds  of  the  i)(M)j)le  than  the  civil  a(huinistration, 
and  the  imperial  power,  even  though  the  em|>eror 
was  the  acknowledged  sovereign  and  master  of  the 
patriarchs  and  the  pope.  It  is  necessary  to  obseire 
here,  that  the  established  church  of  the  empire  had 
ceased  to  be  the  universal  Cliristian  churcli.  The 
Greeks  had  rendered  themselves  the  sole  depositaries 
of  its  power  and  influence ;  they  had  already 
corrupted  Christianity  into  the  Greek  church ;  and 
every  nation  not  Greek  was  rapidly  forming  a 
mimber  of  separate  ecclesiastical  societies  to 
supjdy  its  own  spiritual  wants.  The  great  body 
of  the  Armenians,  Syrians,  and  Egyptians,  were 
induced  by  national  aversion  from  the  eccle- 
siastical tyranny  of  the  Greeks,  as  well  as  by 
spiritual  preference  of  the  doctrines  of  Nestorius 
and  Eutyches,  to  oppose  tlie  esta])lished  church.  At 
the  time  lleraclius  ascended  the  throne,  these 
national  and  religions  feelings  already  possessed  the 
power  of  modifying  the  operations  of  the  Roman 
government,  and  of  enabling  mankind  to  advance 
one  step  towards  the  establishment  of  individual 
liberty  and  intellectual  inde[)endence.  Circumstances, 
which  will  be  subsequently  noticed,  prevented 
society  from  making  any  progress  in  this  career  of 
improvement,  and  effectually  arrested  its  advance 
for  many  centuries.  In  western  Europe,  this  struggle 
never  entirely  lost  its  important  characteristic  of  a 
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moral  contest  for  tliu  t'lijoyninit  o\'  per:>onal  riijlits, 
aud  the  exurcibu  uf  iudividnal  opiuiou ;  and  as  no 
central  government  succeeded  in  maintaining  itself 
permanentlj  independent  of  all  national  feelings^  a 
check  on  the  formation  of  aheolute  authority  always 
existed,  both  in  the  ehurch  and  state.    But  the  first 
disj)Liy  of  a  spirit  of  national  feelings,  combining 
Avitli  individual  liberty,  and  opening  up  new  views 
of  civilization  to  the  human  intellect^  really  arose  in 
the  East.    Heraclius,  in  his  desire  to  restore  the 
power  of  the  empire,  strove  to  destroy  these  senti- 
ments of  reHgious  lilxTty.    His  plans  of  coercion  or 
conciliation  would  evidently  have  failed  as  completely 
with  the  Nestorians,  Eutychiaus,  and  Jacobites,  as 
they  did  with  the  Jews;  but  the  contest  with 
Mahommedanism  closed  the  struggle,  and  concen- 
trated the  whole  stren^h   of  the  unconquere<l 
population  of  the  emj»ire  in  supporting  the  Greek 
church  and  the  Constantiuopolitan  government. 

In  order  fully  to  comprehend  the  lamentable 
state  of  weakness  to  which  the  empire  was  reduced, 
it  will  be  necessary  to  take  a  cursory  view  of  the 
condition  of  the  dillerent  j)rovinces.  The  continual 
ravages  of  the  barbiirians  who  occupied  the  country 
beyond  the  Daimbe  had  extended  as  far  south  as 
the  Peloponnesus.  The  agricultural  population  was 
almost  exterminated,  except  in  those  districts  where 
it  was  ])rotected  l)y  the  immediate  vicinity  of 
fortified  towns,  or  secureil  by  tlie  fastnesses  of  the 
mountains.  The  inhabitants  of  all  the  countries 
between  the  Archipelago  and  the  Adriatic  had  been 
greatly  diminished,  and  fertile  provinces  remained 
every  where  desolate,  ready  to  receive  the  first 
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occupant.  As  great  j)art  of  these  couiitric^s  yielded 
veiy  little  reyenue  to  the  government,  tbej  were 
considered  by  the  court  of  Constantinople  as  of  verj 
little  yalne,  except  in  so  fitr  as  they  covered  the 

ca])ital  from  liostile  attacks,  and  cuniniaiulrd  the 
commercial  routes  to  the  west  of  Europe.    At  this 
time,  the  Indian  and  Chinese  trade  had  in  part  been 
forced  round  the  north  of  the  Caspian  Sea,  in 
consequence  of  the  Persian  conquests  in  Syria  and 
Eprypt,  and  the  disturbed  state  of  the  country 
iiuinodiately   to    the    east   of   Persia.    Tlie  ricli 
produce  transported  by  the  caravans,  which  reached 
the  northern  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  was  then 
transported  to  Constantinople,  and  from  thence 
distributed  through  western  Europe.    Under  these 
circumstances,  Thessalonica  and  D\Trachium   be*  \ 
came  points  of  great  consequence  to  the  empire, 
and  were  successfully  defended  by  the  emperor  \ 
amidst  all  his  calamities.    These  two  cities  com-  \ 
manded  the  extremities  of  the  usual  road  between  \ 
Constantinople  and  Ravenna,  and  connected  the 
towns  on  the  Archipelago  with  the  Adriatic  and 
with  Rome.*    The  open  country  was  abandoned  to  ] 
the  Avars  and  fciclavonians,  who  were  allowed  to 
effect  permanent  settlements  even  to  the  south  of 
the  Via  Egnatia;  but  none  of  these  settlements 
were  suffered  to  interfere  with  the  lines  of  com* 
munication,  without  which,  the  imperial  influence 
in  Italy  would  have  been  soon  annihilated,  and  the 
trade  of  the  West  lost   to   the   Greeks.  The 
ambition  of  the  barbarians  was  inclined  to  dare  any 

*  Ta/tJ  dc  ThamdoHica,  pruK-g.  cviii.  p.  221.    Hullman,  Gt*fhkkt4  d*» 
Bjfzsnttn,  HandtfU.  79, 
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attempt  to  encroacli  on  the  wealth  of  the  eastern 
empire,  and  they  tried  to  establish  a  system  of 
maritime  depredations  in  the  Archipelago ;  but 
Heraclins  was  able  to  frustrate  their  schemes, 

though  it  is  ]ir()l)a]jk'  that  he  owed  his  success  more 
to  the  exertions  of  the  mercantiU'  population  of 
the  Greek  cities,  than  to  the  exploits  of  his  own 
troops.* 

When  disorder  reigned  in  the  territory  nearest  to 

the  seat  of  government,  it  cannot  be  supposed  that 
the  administration  of  the  distant  provinces  was 
conducted  with  greater  prudence  or  success.  The 
Gothic  kingdom  of  Spain  was,  at  this  time,  ruled  by 
Sisebut^f  an  able  and  enlightened  monarch,  whose 
policy  was  directed  to  gain  over  the  Roman 
provincials  by  peacefiil  measures,  and  his  arms  to 
conquer  the  remaining  territories  of  the  empire  in 
the  Peninsula.  He  soon  reduced  the  imperial 
possessions  to  a  small  extent  of  coast  on  the  ocean, 
embracing  the  modern  province  of  Algarve,  and  a 
few  towns  on  the  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 
He  likewise  intemipted  the  communications  be- 
tween the  Roniau  troops  in  Spain  and  Africa,  ])y 
building  a  tieet,  and  conquering  Tangiers  and  the 
neighbouring  country.  Heraclius  concluded  a  treaty 
with  Sisebut,  in  the  year  614^  and  the  Romans  were 
thus  enabled  to  retain  their  Spanish  territories  until 
the  reign  of  Suintilla,  who,  while  Heraclius  was 
engaged  in  his  Persian  campaigns,  finally  expelled 
the  Romans  (or  the  Gre(*ks,  as  they  were  generally 
termed  in  the  West)  from  the  Spanish  continent.^ 

*  Paul.  Diaowiis,  iv.  21.        f  A.  D.  610~  «19.        t  A.  D.  62S. 
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Seveuty-iiine  years  had  elapsed  since  the  Roman 
authority  had  been  re-established  in  the  soutli  of 
Spain  by  the  conquests  of  Justinian ;  and  under  the 
disadvantages  to  which  the  imperial  power  was 
exposed,  the  commercial  superiority  of  the  Greeks 
enabled  them  to  preserve  the  Balearic  Islands  until 
a  later  period.* 

National  distinctions  and  religious  interests 
tended  to  divide  the  population,  and  to  balance 
political  power,  much  more  in  Italy  than  in  the 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  influence  of  the 
church  in  protecting  the  people,  the  weakness  of 
the  Lombard  sovereigns,  from  the  small  numerical 
strength  of  their  native  population,  and  the  oppres- 
sive fiscal  government  of  the  Roman  exarchs,  gave 
the  Italians  the  means  of  creating  a  national 
existence,  amidst  the  conflicts  of  their  masters. 
Yet,  so  imperfect  was  the  unity  of  interests,  or  so 
great  were  the  difficulties  of  communication  between 
the  peoide  of  various  parts  of  Italy,  that  the 
imperial  authority  not  only  defended  its  own 
dominions  with  success  against  foreign  enemies, 
but  also  repressed  with  ease  the  ambitious  or 
patriotic  attempts  of  tlie  popes  to  accpiire  political 
power ;  punishing  equally  the  seditions  of  the 
people,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  chiefs,  who,  like 
John  Compsa  of  Naples^  and  the  Exarch  Eleu- 
therinus,  aspired  at  independence. 

Africa  alone,  of  all  the  provinces  of  tiie  empire, 

*  Romui  and  Greek  interests,  and  |Mfty  ftelingB,  continued  to  maintMii 
sorae  influence  in  the  Peninsula  for  many  years.  In  673,  tlie  Duke  Flaviua 
PauluH,  a  provincial  in  the  service  of  the  Goths,  almost  succeeded  in  seizing 
tlie  crown  of  Sjtain.  JIi$torjf  of  Spain  and  Portugal f  vol.  i.  137.  Cabinet 
€yel<»p.  AscHMCB's  QmAiAte  dtr  HVfl^Ara. 
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continued  to  use  the  Latin  lannrnaofe  in  ortlinarv 
life;  and  its  inhabitants  re^xardetl  themselves,  Avith 
some  reason,  .as  the  purest  descendants  of  the 
Romans.  After  the  victories  of  John  the  Patrician, 
it  had  enjoyed  a  long  period  of  tranquillity,  and  its 
prosperity  was  undisturbed  by  any  sjnrit  of  nation- 
ality adverse  to  the  supremacy  of  the  emj)ire,  or  by 
schismatic  opinions  hostile  to  the  church.  The 
barbarous  tribes  to  the  south  were  feeble  enemies, 
and  no  foreign  state  possessed  a  naval  force  capable 
of  troubling  its  repose,  or  interrupting  its  commerce. 
Under  the  able  and  fortunate  administration  of 
Heraclius  and  Cn-iroras,  the  father  and  uncle  of  the 
emperor,  Africa  formed  the  most  Hourishiug  portion 
of  the  empire.  Its  prosperous  condition,  and  the 
wars  raging  in  other  oonntries,  threw  great  part  of 
the  commerce  of  the  Mediterranean  into  the  hands 
of  the  Africans.  Wealth  and  ])opulation  increased 
to  such  a  de«jree,  that  the  naval  exi>edition  of  the 
Emperor  Heraclius,  and  the  army  of  his  cousin 
Nicetas,  were  fitted  out  from  the  resources  of 
Africa  alone.  Another  strong  proof  of  the  pros- 
perity of  the  province,  of  its  importance  to  the 
empire,  and  of  its  attachment  to  the  interests  of 
the  Ileraclian  tainiiv,  is  afforded  l)v  the  resolution 
which  the  emperor  adopted,  in  the  ninth  year  of 
his  reign,  of  transferring  the  imperial  residence  from 
Constantinople  to  Carthage. 

The  immense  pojiulation  of  Constantinople  gave 
great  inquietude  to  the  government.  Constantino 
the  (ireat,  in  order  to  favour  the  increase  of  his  new 
ca})ital,  had  granted  weekly  allowances  of  grain  to 
the  possessors  of  houses.   Succeeding  emperors,  for 
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the  purpose  of  caressiug  the  ])oi)uIace,  aad  esta- 
blishing a  disposition  on  the  part  of  those  who 
dwelt  around  them,  to  flatter  the  imperial  goYem- 
ment,  had  largely  inereased  the  numbers  of  those 
entitled  to  this  gratuity.  In  618,  the  Persians 
overran  Egypt,  and  by  their  conquest  stopped  the 
annual  supplies  of  graiu  destined  for  the  public 
distributions  in  the  capital.  Heraclius,  pressed  in 
his  finances,  but  fearing  to  announce  the  discon- 
tmuanee  of  these  allowances,  so  necessary  to  keep 
the  population  of  Constiiutiuople  in  good  humour, 
engaged  to  continue  the  fcuj>ply,  on  receiving  a  pay- 
meat  of  three  pieces  of  gold  from  each  claimant. 
His  necessities,  however,  very  soon  became  so  great, 
that  he  ceased  to  continue  the  distributions,  and 
thus  defrauded  those  citizens  of  their  money,  whom 
fortune  had  deprived  of  their  bread.*  The  danger 
of  his  position  must  have  iK'en  greatly  increased  by 
this  bankruptcy,  and  the  dishonour  must  have  ren- 
dered his  residence  among  the  people  whom  he  had 
deceived  galling  to  his  mind.  Shame,  therefore, 
may  ]iossibly  have  suggested  to  Hemclius  the  idea 
of  (luittiiig  Constantinople;  but  his  selection  of 
Carthage,  as  the  city  to  which  he  wished  to  transfer 
the  seat  of  government^  must  have  been  determined 
by  the  wealth,  population,  and  security  of  the 
African  province.  Carthage  oflbred  military  re- 
sources for  recovering  possession  of  Egypt  and  Syria, 
of  which  we  can  ouly  now  estimate  the  extent,  l)y 
taking  into  consideration  the  expedition  that  placed 
Heraclius  himself  on  the  throne.    Many  reasons 

•  ChromieoH  Piuchale,  3a.O. 
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connected  with  the  constitution  of  the  civil  govern- 
ment of  the  empire,  might  likewise  be  adduced  as 
tending  to  influence  the  preference. 

In  Constantinople,  an  immense  body  of  idle 
inhabitants  had  been  collected,  a  mass  that  had 
long  formed  a  burden  on  the  state,  and  acquired  a 
right  to  a  portion  of  its  resources.  A  numerous 
nobility,  and  a  permanent  imperial  houseliold,  con- 
ceiTod,  that  they  formed  a  portion  of  the  Roman 
government^  from  the  prominent  part  which  they 
acted  in  the  ceremonial  that  connected  the  emperor 
with  the  people.  Thus,  the  great  natund  advantages 
of  the  geographical  position  of  the  capital  were 
neutralized,  by  moral  and  political  causes;  while  the 
desolate  state  of  the  European  provinces,  and  the 
vicinity  of  the  northern  frontier,  began  to  expose 
it  to  frequent  sieges.  As  a  fortress  and  place  of 
arms,  it  niiglit  have  still  formed  the  bulwark  of  the 
empire  in  Europe ;  but  while  it  remained  the  capital, 
its  inmiense  unproductive  population  required,  that 
too  large  a  part  of  the  resources  of  the  state  should  be 
devoted  to  its  supply  of  provisions,  to  guard  against 
the  factions  and  the  seditions  of  its  populace,  and 
to  maintain  in  it  a  powerful  garrison.  Tlie  luxury 
of  the  Roman  court  had,  during  ages  of  unbounded 
wealth  and  unlimited  power,  assembled  round  the 
emperor  an  infinity  of  courtly  offices,  and  caused  an 
enormous  expenditure,  by  a  host  of  useless  public 
employments,  which  it  was  extremely  difficult  to 
suppress. 

No  national  feehngs  or  particular  line  of  policy 
connected  Heraclius  with  Constantinople,  and  his 
long  absence  during  the  active  years  of  his  life 
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indicates,  that,  as  long  as  liis  personal  energy  and 
health  allowed  him  to  direct  the  whole  of  the  public 
administration,  iie  considered  the  constant  residence 
of  the  emperor  in  that  city,  as  injurious  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  state.  On  the  other  hand,  Carthage 
was,  at  this  time,  peculiarly  a  Roman  city;  and  iu 
actual  wealth,  in  the  numbers  of  its  independent 
citizens,  and  in  the  activity  of  its  whole  population, 
was  probably  inferior  to  no  city  in  the  empire.  It- 
is  not  surprising,  therefore,  that  Heraclius,  when 
compelled  to  suppress  the  ])ublic  distributions  of 
grain  in  the  capital,  to  retrench  the  exjienditure 
of  his  court,  and  make  manv  reforms  in  his  civil 
government,  should  have  wished  to  place  the  imperial 
treasury  and  his  own  resources  In  a  place  of  greater 
security,  before  he  engaged  in  his  desperate  struggle 
with  Persia.  The  wish,  therefore,  to  make  Carthage 
the  capital  of  the  lioman  enij)ire,  may,  with  far 
greater  probability,  be  connected  with  the  gallant 
project  of  his  eastern  campaigns,  than  serve  as  ground 
for  a  conjecture,  that  he  was  influenced  by  the 
cowardly  or  selfish  motives  attributed  to  him  by  the 
Bvzantine  writers. 

When  the  project  of  lieraclius  to  remove  to 
Carthage  was  generally  known,  the  Greek  ])atriarcli, 
the  Greco-Roman  aristocracy,  and  the  Byzantine 
people,  became  ahirmed  at  the  loss  of  ])ower,  wealth, 
public  shows,  and  largesses  consequent  on  the 
departure  of  the  court ;  though  it  may  be  regarded 
as  a  doubtful  question,  whether  the  Roman  empire 
and  the  Greek  nation  would  not  really  have  been 
gainers  by  the  change.  As  far  as  Heraclius  was 
personally  concerned,  the  anxiety  displayed  l»y  every 
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class  to  retain  him,  may  have  relieved  his  miinl  from 
the  shame  caused  by  his  financial  fraud ;  and  as  want 
of  personal  courage  was  certainlj  not  one  of  bis 
defects,  he  may  hare  abandoned  a  wise  resolution 
without  much  regret^if  he  had  thought  the  enthusiasm 
which  he  witnessed  likely  to  aid  his  military  plans. 
The  patriarch  and  the  ]>eoj)le,  heai  in^  that  he  had 
shipped  his  treasures,  and  pre])ar(Ml  to  follow  with 
all  the  imperial  fiuuily,  assembled  tumultuously,  and 
induced  the  emperor  to  swear  in  the  church  of  St 
Sophia,  that  he  would  defend  the  empire  to  his 
death,  and  regard  the  people  of  Constantinople  as 
peculiarly  tlie  children  of  his  throne. 

Kgypt,  from  its  wonderful  natural  resources,  and 
its  numerous  and  industrious  population^  had  long 
been  the  most  valuable  province  of  the  empire.  It 
yielded  a  very  great  portion  of  its  gross  produce 
into  the  imjierial  treasury  ;  for  its  agricultural 
population  being  separated  from  all  ])oliticaI  power 
and  influence,  were  compelled  to  pay,  not  only 
taxes,  but  a  tribute,  which  may  be  viewed  as  a  rent 
for  the  soil,  to  the  Roman  government.  At  this 
time,  however,  the  wealth  of  Egypt  was  on  the 
decline.  The  circumstances  which  had  driven  the 
tnide  of  India  to  the  north,  had  caused  a  great 
decrease  in  the  denuuul  for  the  grain  of  Egypt  on 
the  shores  of  the  Red  Sea,  and  for  its  manufactures, 
in  Arabia  and  Abyssinia,  or  Ethiopia.  The  canal 
between  the  Nile  and  the  Red  Sea,  whose  existence 
is  intimately  connected  with  the  prosperity  of  these 
countries,  had  been  neglected  during  the  govern- 
ment of  Phocas.  A  large  portion  of  the  Greek 
population  of  Alexandria  had  been  ruined,  because 
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ail  eud  hiul  been  put  to  the  public  distributions  of 
grain,  and  poverty  had  invaded  the  fertile  laud  of 
Egypt.  John  the  Ahnsgiver,  who  was  patriarch  in 
the  reign  of  Heraclius,  did  every  thing  in  his  power 
to  alleviate  this  misery.  He  established  hospitals, 
and  devoted  the  revenues  of  his  see  to  charity;  but 
he  was  iin  enemy  to  heresy,  and,  consequently,  he 
was  hardly  looked  on  as  a  friend  V)y  the  native 
population.  National  feelings,  religious  opinions, 
and  local  interests,  had  always  nourished,  in  the 
mmds  of  the  native  Egvptians,  a  deep-rooted  hatred 
of  the  Roman  adniinistration,  and  of  the  Greek 
church;  and  this  feeling  of  hostility  only  became 
more  concentrated,  after  the  union  of  the  offices  of 
prefect  and  patriarch  by  Justinian.  A  complete 
L'ne  of  separation  existed  between  the  Greek  colony 
of  Alexandria  and  the  native  population  ;  but  the 
natives  had,  during  the  deeline  of  the  Greeks  and 
Jews  of  Alexandria,  intruded  themselves  into  that 
city.  The  cause  of  the  emperor  was  now  connected 
with  the  commercial  interests  of  the  Greek  and 
Melchite  city,  while  the  rating  classes  in  that  city 
were,  by  the  agricultural  population  of  the  rest  of 
the  province,  regarded  as  interlo])ers  on  their  sacred 
Jacobite  soil.*  John  the  Almsgiver,  though  a  Greek 
patriarch,  and  an  imperial  prefect,  was  not  perfectly 

Tho  Melchites  were  those  Chiistians  in  Syria  and  Egypt,  who,  thougli 
not  r; reeks,  followed  tlie  doctrines  of  the  (lrc«  k  cliurch.  'I'hey  were  called 
MflcliiteH  (royalists,  from  Melcha,  Striae,  a  king)  hy  Uieir  adversaries,  by 
way  of  reproach,  on  aeeoant  of  tfioir  implidt  obedienoe  to  tbe  edict  of 
Bfardan,  in  fiiTour  of  tlie  coundl  of  Chakedon.  Jaeob  TttniUmu,  or 
Zanzalm,  bfabop  of  Edessa,  the  great  heterodox  apostle  of  the  East,  blended 
the  various  soots  of  Eutychians  and  Monophysites  into  a  powerful  church, 
whose  followers  were  genemlly  called,  after  liis  dcalh,  Jacobites.  He  died 
A.  D.  578.'-.MooHnH*s  EceletUuHeal  Huionj,  (Miirdoch*o  Am.  od.)  i.  494. 
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free  from  the  charge  of  heresy,  nor,  perhaps,  of 
employing  the  revenues  under  liis  control  with 
more  attention  to  charity  than  to  public  utility. 
The  exigencies  of  Heraclius  were  so  great,  that  he 
sent  his  cousin,  the  Patrician  Nicetas^  to  Egypt,  in 
order  to  seize  the  immense  wealth  which  the 
Patriarch  John  was  said  to  possess.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  the  Persians  invaded  the  province;  and 
the  patrician  and  patriarch,  unable  to  defend  even 
the  city  of  Alexandria,  fled  to  Cyprus,  while  the 
enemy  was  allowed  to  ravage  the  valley  of  the  Nile 
to  the  borders  of  Libya  and  Ethio])ia,  without 
meetinnf  any  opposition  from  the  im])erial  forces, 
and  api>areiitly  with  the  good  wishes  of  the  Egyp* 
tians.  The  plunder  obtained  from  public  property 
and  slaves  was  immense ;  and  as  the  power  of  the 
Greeks  was  annihilated,  the  native  Egyptians 
availed  themselves  of  the  opportunity  to  acquire 
a  dominant  iutluence  in  the  admiuisti^ation  of  their 
country. 

For  ten  years  the  provmce  owned  allegianoe  to 
Persia,  though  it  enjoyed  a. certain  degree  of  doubtful 
independence  under  the  immediate  government  of  a 

native  intendant-general  of  the  land  revenues,  named 
JNlokaukas,  who  subsequently,  at  the  time  of  the 
Saracen  conquest,  occupied  a  conspicuous  part  in 
the  history  of  his  country.  During  the  Persian 
supremacy,  he  became  so  influential  in  the  adminis- 
tration, that  he  is  styled  by  several  writers  the 
Prince  of  Egypt.*     Mokaukas,  though  under  the 

•  V.  Uaiiksi  Chronicon  (h'untah,  a  J.  S.  A(5«oniaiio,  8  ).  ed.  Vciict.  The 
initM»iun  of  the  Putrician  Nicetas  to  >>ci2c  tlie  wealth  of  John  the  Ciiaritable 
miMt  have  teken  plaos  before  tlie  year  616,  m  in  tlutt  y«tr  he  died  on  his 
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Roman  government,  had  confonued  to  the  esta- 
blished chmrchy  in  order  to  hold  an  official  situation, 
and  was,  like  most  of  his  countrymen,  at  heart  a  Mono- 
physite,  and  consequently  inclined  to  oppose  the 
iniperiiil  luhninistration,  both  from  religious  and 
political  motives.  Yet,  it  appears  that  a  portion  of 
the  JVIonophysite  clergy  steadily  refused  to  submit 
to  the  Persian  goyemment;  and  Benjamm,  their 
patriarch,  retired  fix>m  his  residence  at  Alexandria, 
when  that  city  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  Persians, 
and  did  not  return,  until  Heraclius  had  recovered  pos- 
session of  Egypt.*  Mokaukas  established  himself 
in  the  city  of  Babylon,  or  Misr,  which  had  grown 
up^  on  the  decline  of  Memphis,  to  be  the  natiye 
capital  of  the  proYince,  and  the  chief  city  in  the 
interior,  f  The  moment  appears  to  have  been 
extremely  favourable  for  the  establishment  of  an 
independent  state  by  the  Monophysite  Egyptians, 
since,  amidst  the  conflicts  of  the  Persian  and  Roman 
empires,  the  immense  revenues  and  supplies  of  grain 
formerly  pud  to  the  emperor,  might  have  been 
devoted  to  the  defence  of  the  country.    But  the 

ingr  to  CoiMteotiiiopfe.  L»  Bna  and  Oibboo,  on  the  Mthority  of  Biuroiiiat 
itt  liii  ^fNialn  iMoioiliw,  ptam  thb  ofimt  in  flio  7«w 

his  NftUt  to  Nioephonts  the  Patriarch,  had  observed  the  anachronism  of  fire 
years.    Ad  Nicephorce  Brerxar,  Hist.  Xof(r,  64,    See  also  Lk  Beau, 
toire  du  Bos-Empire,  xi.  5S.    Gibbon's  Dtclinc  and  FaU,  viii.  234,  note. 
Ambkani,  BSbOoA.  OHmd,  It.  1.  CArMltfoii  OriMa^,  126,  ed.  Vonel. 

*  Okrowieon  OrieiHaU,  127*  "  AbAdt  Mtem  Mde  sua  prolbgiw  per  aanos 
13,  decern  scilicet  suh  imperio  Heraclii  quibus  Persce,  Egyptura  et  Akxaii- 
driam  pKjasedcmiit,  et  trcs  sub  ini|KTio  Mohametanomm,"  &c.  Yet,  Beujaniin 
is  said  to  have  becu  banislied  b^-  Heraclius  for  ten  years.  Rekaudot,  Hit- 
foria  PatriankMim  Altmuulriiimm  JaetbUfrum, 

f  Stnlw  (lib.  ztU.  c  1.  torn.  iiL  pb  447,  «d.  TtnA.)  ni«ntioi»  Btbjion  m 
a  fortified  town,  and  one  of  the  stations  of  tlie  Roman  garrison  in  Egypt.  It 
occupied  the  site  of  Old  Cairo,  and  ih  famous  in  the  hiatory  and  poetry  of  the 
middle  ages.    Le  J^kau,  xi.  277,  notes  de  S.  M. 
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native  ])0}nilatioii  u|)|>eai>,  from  tliu  coiuliict  of  the 
Patriarch  Benjamin,  not  to  have  been  united  in  its 
views ;  and  probably  the  agricultural  classes,  though 
uumerous,  living  in  abundance,  and  firm  in  their 
Monoi)h}site  tenets,  had  not  the  knowledge 
necessary  to  aspire  at  national  independence,  the 
strength  of  character  required  to  achieve  it,  nor  the 
commaud  of  the  precious  metals  necessary  to  pur- 
chase the  service  of  mercenary  troops  and  provide 
the  materials  of  war.  They  had  been  so  long 
deprived  of  all  political  rights,  that  they  had  pro- 
bably adopted  the  opinion  prevalent  among  the 
subjects  of  all  despotic  governments,  that  public 
functionaries  are  invariably  knaves,  and  that  the 
oppression  of  the  native  is  more  grievous  than  the 
yoke  of  a  stranger.  The  moral  defects  of  the  people 
could  certainly,  at  this  favourable  conjuncture,  alone 
have  prevented  the  establishment  of  au  independent 
Egyptian  and  Jacobite  state. 

In  Syria  and  Palestine,  the  diiferent  races  who 
peopled  the  country  were  then,  as  in  our  own  day, 
extremely  divided ;  and  their  separation,  by  language, 
manners,  interests,  and  religion,  rendered  it  impos- 
sible for  them  to  unite,  for  the  })urp<>se  of  gaining 
any  object  opposed  by  the  imperial  government. 
The  native  Syrians,  though  they  retamed  theur 
language  and  literature^  and  shewed  the  strongth  of 
their  national  character  by  their  opposition  to  the 
Greek  cliurch,  wore  far  from  foniiiiiLT  the  nunoritv 
of  the  inhabitants  of  the  province.  They  were 
farther  divided  by  their  religious  opinions ;  for,  though 
generally  Monophysites,  a  part  was  attached  to  the 
Nestorian  church,  and  the  rest  were  Jacobites.  The 
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Greeks  appear  to  have  foriueil  the  most  numerous 
class  of  the  population,  though  they  were  almost 
entirely  confined  withm  the  walls  of  the  cities. 
Many  of  them  were,  doubtless,  the  direct  descen- 
dants of  the  colonies  which  had  prospered  and 
increased  under  the  domination  of  the  Seleucidop. 
The  protection  aud  patronage  of  the  civil  and 
ecclesiastical  administration  of  the  eastern  empire 
had  preserved  these  Greek  colonies  separate  from 
the  natives^  and  supported  them  by  a  continual 
influx  of  Greeks  engaged  in  the  service  of  the 
church  and  state.  But,  though  the  Greeks  prohably 
formed  the  most  uumerous  body  of  the  population, 
yet  the  circumstance  of  their  composing  the  ruling 
class  in  the  land,  united  all  the  other  classes  in 
opposition  to  their  authority.  Being,  consequently, 
deprived  of  the  support  of  the  agricultural  popula- 
tion, and  unable  to  recruit  their  numbers  bv  an 
influx  from  their  rural  neighbours,  they  became  more 
and  more  aliens  in  the  country,  and  were  alone 
incapable  of  offering  a  long  and  steady  resistance  to 
any  foreign  enemy,  >vithout  the  constant  support  of 
the  imperial  treasur}^  and  armies. 

The  Jews,  whose  religion  and  nationality  have 
always  supported  one  another,  had,  for  more  than  a 
century,  been  increasing  veiy  remarkably,  l)oth  in 
numbers  and  wealth,  in  every  part  of  the  civilized 
world.  The  wars  and  rivalry  of  the  various  nations, 
of  conquerors,  and  of  conquered  people,  in  the  south 
of  Europe,  had  oj)ened  to  the  Jews  a  freedom  of 
commercial  intercourse  with  all  parties,  which  each 
nation,  moved  by  national  jealoufiy,  refused  to  its 
own  neighbours,  and  only  conceded  to  a  foreign 
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people,  of  whom  no  ]>o1itical  jealousy  could  be 
entertained.  This  circinnstiuice  e.\])lains  tlie  extra- 
ordinary increase  in  the  number  of  the  Jews,  which 
becomes  apparent,  in  tlie  seventh  century,  in  Greece^ 
AfTica»  Spain,  and  Arabia,  by  referring  it  to  the 
ordinary  laws  of  the  multiplication  of  the  human 
species,  when  facilities  are  found  for  acquiring  aug- 
mented suj>i)lies  of  the  means  of  subsistence,  with- 
out inducing  us  to  suppose,  that  the  Jews  succeeded, 
during  this  period,  in  making  more  proselytes  than 
at  other  times  they  had  done.  The  increase  of  their 
numbera  and  wedth  soon  roused  the  bigotry  and 
jealousy  of  the  Christians ;  and  the  deplorable  con- 
dition of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  the  Christian 
population  in  the  East,  inspired  the  Jews  with  some 
expectations  of  soon  re-establishing  their  national 
independence,  under  the  expected  Messiah.  It  must 
be  confessed,  that  the  desire  of  availing  themselves 
of  the  misfortunes  of  the  Roman  empire,  and  of  the 
dissensions  of  the  Christian  church,  was  the  natural 
consequence  of  the  opj)res8ion  to  which  they  had 
long  been  sul:(|ected,  and  which  it  not  unnaturally 
tended  to  increase. 

It  is  said  that  about  this  time  a  prophecy  was 
current,  which  declared  that  the  Roman  empire 
wouhl  ])e  overthrown  by  a  circumcised  peopk^. 
This  report  may  have  been  spread  by  the  Jews,  in 
order  to  excite  their  own  ardour,  and  assist  their 
projects  of  rebellion;  but  the  prophecy  was  saved 
^m  oblivion  by  the  subsequent  conquests  of  the 
Saracens,  which  could  never  have  been  foreseen  bv 
its  authors.  The  conduct  of  the  Jews  excited  the 
bigotry,  as  it  niay  have  awakened  the  fears,  of  the 
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imi)erial  government,  and  both  Phocas  and  TIeraclius 
attempted  to  exterminate  the  Jewish  religioii,  and 
thus  put  an  end  to  their  national  existence.* 
Heiaclius  not  only  practised  eveiy  species  of  craelty 
himself,  to  effect  this  object  within  the  bounds  of 
his  own  dominions,  but  he  even  made  the  forced 
conversion  or  banishment  of  the  Jews,  a  prominent 
feature  in  his  diplomacy.    He  consoled  himself  for 
the  loss  of  most  of  the  Roitian  possessions  in  Spain, 
bj  inducing  Sisebut  to  insert  an  article  in  the  treaty 
of  peace  concluded  in  614,  engaging  to  force 
baptism  on  the  Jews ;  and  he  considered,  that  even 
though   he   failed    in   persuading   the    Franks  to 
co-operate  with  him  against  the  Avars,  in  the  year 
620,  he  had  rendered  the  empire  and  Christianity 
some  service  by  inducing  Dagobent  to  join  in  the 
project  of  exterminating  the  unfortunate  Jew8.f 

The  other  portions  of  the  Syrian  population, 
aspired  at  independence,  though  thev  did  not  openly 
venture  to  assert  it;  and  during  the  l^ersian  conquest, 
the  coast  of  Phoenicia  successfully  defended  itself 
under  the  command  of  its  native  chiefe.^  At  a 
later  period,  when  the  Mohammedans  invaded  the 

*  EuTvcnii  Annah$  Ecditiast.  Ahsand.  II.,  216.  23fi.  The  nnmbcr  of 
tlie  Jews  at  T^re  was  40,000.  Their  riclies  appear  to  have  caused  tlieir 
oppre«Biou,  and  the  tyranny  of  their  rulers  drove  them  to  rebellion.  The 
poUcy  of  Herfteliw  oontnuli  very  va&ToinRilily  with  tiiat  of  ilie  Gothic  king, 
Thooderic  the  Great,  who,  about  a  centaty  before,  addrcned  the  J«ws  of 
Genoa  in  tlie«?  word.«,  —  "  Wc  cannot  command  religion,  for  no  one  can  be 
compelled  to  believe  if  he  be  unwilling."  Cabsiodo&i  Var»  lib.  xii«  c.  ii. 
ep.  27. 

t  There  wore  otQl  Christiana  who  diaapprorod  of  the  fbreed  eoovmioa  of 
tibo  J«mb    Stint  IiMoio  aaya,  **  Siaebutus  Judaeoa  ad  fidem  Oiristiaiuun 

permorens  ipmulationcm  quidem  Doi  habuit,  sod  non  scicntiani.'*  IsiBOB* 
Hisp.  Ck.  Goth.   See  Ascubacu's  GttchiehU  dcr  Wettg<Aken, 

X  AMBHam  Bib.  Maf.  iii.  421.  And  his  Bibliotkeea  jnris  onentaiis, 
▼oL  vi.  e.  SO,  p.  898. 
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province,  iiiaiiy  chiefs  existed,  who  had  attaiiuMl  a 
considerable  (legree  of  locnl  power,  and  exercised  an 
almost  iiidependeut  authority  iu  their  districts.* 

As  the  Roman  administration  grew  weaker  in 
Syria,  and  the  Persian  invasions  became  more 
frequent,  the  Arabs  gradually  acquired  many  per- 
manent settlements  nniidst  the  rest  of  the  inhal)!- 
tants;  and  from  the  commencement  of  the  seventh 
century,  they  mnst  be  reckoned  as  an  important 
class  of  the  population.    Their  power  within  the 
Roman  provinces  was  increased  by  the  existence  of 
two  independent  Arab  kingdoms  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, which  had  been  Tormed  in  part  from  territories 
gained  from  tln^  Roman  and  Persian  empires.  One 
of  these  kinpfdoms,  called  Ghassau,  was  the  constant 
ally  or  vassal  of  the  Romans ;  and  the  other  called 
Hira,  was  equally  attached  to,  or  dependent  on 
Persia.     Both  were  Christian  states,  though  the 
conversion  of  I  lira  took  ])lace  not  very  loni,^  l)efore 
the  reign  of  lieraclius,  and  the  greater  part  were 
Jacobites,  mixed  with  some  Nestorian8,f    It  may 
be  remarked,  that  the  Arabs  had  been  gradually 
-advancing  in  moral  and  political  civilization  during 
the  sixth  century,  and  that  their  religious  ideas  had 
undergone  a  very  great  cliange.     The  decline  of 
their  powerful  neighbours,  had  allowi'd  them  to  in- 
crease the  importance  of  the  commerce  which  they 
retained  in  their  own  hands,  and  its  extension  gave 
them  more  enlarged  views  of  their  own  importance, 
and  suggested  ideas  of  national  unity  which  they  had 

*  OcELEY*8  Hutor^  of  th€  SaroctM,  i.  233  ;  for  EdesM,  Thbopiumis  Ck, 
883 }  and  AMir*tFAiui»,  Ck,  Syr.  1 19. 
t  Salk's  PrtHmituuTf  Diaeomm  to  the  Kwrau,  SO. 
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not  previously  entertained.  These  causes  had  pro- 
duced powerful  etiects  ou  the  whole  of  the  xVrab 
population,  during  the  century  which  preceded  the 
a4Mse68ion  of  Ueradins;  and  it  must  not  be  over- 
looked, that  Mohammed  himself  had  at  that  period 
attained  the  age  of  forty. 

The  country  between  Syria  and  Armenia,  or  that 
part  of  ancient  Chaldea  which  was  subject  to  the 
Romans,  had  been  so  rejieatedly  laid  woste  during 
the  Persian  ware,  that  the  agricultural  population 
was  nearly  exterminated,  or  had  retired  into  the 
Persian  provinces.  The  inhabitants  of  no  portion  of 
the  empire  were  so  ea^^er  to  throw  off  their  alle- 
giance, as  the  Cluildaic  Christians,  called  by  the 
Greeks,  Nestorians,  who  formed  the  majority  of  the 
population  of  this  country.*  They  had  clung  firmly 
to  the  doctrine  of  the  two  natures  of  Christy  after  its 
condemnation  by  the  council  of  Ephesu8»  (A.D.  440,) 
and  when  they  found  themselves  unable  to  contend 
against  the  temporal  power  and  spiritual  influence  of 
the  Greeks,  they  had  established  an  independent 
church,  which  directed  its  attention,  with  great  zeal, 
to  the  spiritual  guidance  of  those  Christians  who 
dwelt  beyond  the  limits  of  the  Roman  empire.  The 
history  of  their  missions,  by  which  churches  were 

•  The  ClialAaic  Christians  considered,  and  still  consider,  theirs  the  real 
apo0tolic  church,  though,  like  all  other  ChriatiAu  cliurches,  it  partook  largely 
of  a  natioiial  character.  They  med  tlie  Qyriae  language  in  publie  wovdiip. 
Their  pMbriardi  redded  «l  Seleiiehh  In  Penia.  He  now  resides  at  a  monaa- 
tery  near  MossuL  They  hadOMny  liisliopn  in  Syria  and  Armenin,  as  well  as 
ia  Mesopotamia.  They  were  cliarged  with  confounding  the  divine  and 
human  natures  of  Christ,  and  they  wished  the  Virgin  Mary  to  bo  called  tlie 
iBottier  off  Christ,  not,  aawaa  then  iMttl,  tin  nwflier  of  God.  They  worshipped 
no  iinagee,  so  tiiat  tlieir  opinions  appear  to  h«re  Ittflnmoed  the  loooodMte  of 
*  bier  period,  and  tlicy  venerated  Ne8t4)riufl. 

2  C 
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established  in  Tndia  and  China^  is  an  extremely  inte- 
restin^j  portion  of  the  annals  of  Christianity.*  Their 
zealous  exertions,  and  their  connection  with  the 
Christian  inhabitants  of  Persia,  induced  the  Roman 
emperors  to  peisecute  them  with  great  cruelty,  from 
political  as  well  as  religious  motives ;  and  this  perse- 
cution often  insured  them  the  finvour  of  the  Persian 
monarclis.  Though  they  did  not  always  escape  the 
bigotry  and  jealousy  of  the  l*ersians,  still  they  usually 
enjoyed  equitable  protection,  and  became  active 
enemies  both  of  the  Greek  church  and  the  Roman 
empire,  though  the  geographical  position  and  phy- 
sical configuration  of  their  country,  aflbrded  them 
little  hoj)e  of  being  able  to  gain  political  iude- 
pendence.f 

Armenia  was  favourably  situated  for  maintaining 
its  independence^  as  soon  as  the  Persian  and  Roman 
spires  began  to  decline.  Though  the  country 
was  divided  by  these  rival  governments,  the  {uMtple 
had  preserved  tluir  national  character,  manners, 
language,  and  literature,  in  as  great  a  degree  of 
purity  as  the  Greeks  themselves;  and  as  their 
hi^er  classes  had  retained  more  of  wealth,  militaiy 
enterprize,  and  political  independence^  than  the 
nobility  of  the  other  nations  of  the  East,  their 
services  were  very  highly  estimated  by  their 
neitrhhonrs.  Their  reputation  for  fidelity  and 
military  skill  induced  the  Roman  emperors,  from 
the  time  of  Justinian,  to  raise  them  to  the  highest 

*  Blum VAmiiH.  Vtntuh  timet  dttymrimem  Mimkm  ge$elMde  dtr  Kink*, 

vot.  iii. 

+  Elmacin  wiys,  tlmt  flic  Per«iaiiH,  on  their  conquest  of  Eilessa,  gave  up 
•U  the  churches  to  tlio  Jacobites,  who  were  vcr^  uumcrous.  Jlist.  Sarae.  U. 
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offices  in  the  empire.  The  Armeniaiis  were  unable 
to  defend  their  political  independence  against  its 
two  powerful  enemies ;  but  even  after  the  Romans 
and  Persians  had  divided  their  kingdom,  they 
maintained  their  national  existence  unaltered  ;  and, 
amidst  all  the  convulsions  which  have  swept  over 
the  face  of  Asia,  tliey  have  continued  to  exist  as  a 
distinct  people,  and  succeeded  in  preserving  their 
language  and  literature.  Their  national  spirit  placed 
them  in  op]>osition  to  the  Greek  church,  and  they 
adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Monophysites,  though 
under  modifications  which  gave  to  their  church 
a  national  character,  and  separated  it  from  that  of 
the  Jacobites.  Their  history  is  worthy  of  a  more 
attentiye  examination  than  it  has  yet  met  with  in 
English  literature.  Armenia  was  the  first  country 
In  which  Christianity  became  the  established  religion 
of  the  land  ;  and  the  i)eople,  under  the  greatest 
difficulties,  long  maintained  their  independence 
with  the  most  determined  courage;  and  after  the 
loss  of  their  political  power,  they  haye  defended 
their  manners,  language^  religion,  and  national 
character  with  success,  against  Persians,  Greeks, 

Saracens,  and  Turks.* 

Asia  Minor  ha<l  become  the  chief  seat  of  the 
strength  of  the  Roman  empire  in  the  time  of 
Heraclius,  whereof  it  was  the  only  portion 
in  whyjh  the  great  majority  of  the  popula- 
tion was,  at  the  same  time,  firmly  attached  to  the 

*  M.  DE  Saint  Maktui,  Memoires  UUlariques  <l  Gtograpk%qne$  $ur  VAr- 
min'u,  2  vols.  1S18  ;  and  naaMtouB  additions  to  the  edition  of  Ls 

BsAO,  HkUihn  dm  BoB-Bmpin,  Paris,  1834,  &e.  21  tomes,  by  tha  nina 
author. 
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imperial  government  and  to  the  Greek  church. 
Before  the  Persian  invasions,  during  the  reign  of 
Phocas,  it  had  generallj  escaped  any  eztensive 
devastation,  so  tiiat  it  still  retained  much  of  its 
ancient  wealth  and  splendour;  and  the  social 
life  of  the  people  was  still  modelled  on  the 
institutions  of  tlie  ])receding  ages.  A  considerable 
internal  trade  was  carried  on ;  and  the  great  roads, 
being  kept  in  a  tolerable  state  of  repair,  served  as 
arteries  ibr  the  circulation  of  commerce  and 
civilization.  That  it  had,  nevertheless,  suffered 
very  severely  in  the  general  decline,  r:uise<l  by 
over-taxation,  and  by  re(biced  coninioree,  neglected 
agriculture,  and  diminished  population,  is  attested 
by  the  magnificent  ruins  of  cities  destroyed  at 
various  periods,  which  lost  their  municipal  liberties, 
and  which,  during  no  subsequent  prosperity  of  the 
province,  were  ever  constmcted  again. 

The  ])ower  of  the  central  administration  over 
its  immediate  officers,  was  almost  as  completely 
destroyed  in  Asia  Minor,  as  in  the  more  distant 
provinces  of  the  empire.  A  remarkable  proof  of 
this  general  disorganisation  of  the  government,  is 
found  in  the  history  of  the  early  years  of  the  reign 
of  Heraclius ;  and  one  deserving  i)articuhir  atten- 
tion, from  its  illustrating  both  his  j)ersonal  cha- 
racter, and  the  state  of  the  empire.  Crispus, 
the  son-in-law  of  Phocaa,  had  materially,  assisted 
Heraclius  in  obtaining  the  throne ;  and  as  a  reoom* 
pense,  he  received  the  administration  of  Cap]>adocia, 
one  of  the  richest  provinces  of  the  enijiire,  along 
with  the  chief  command  of  the   troops   in  his 
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government.*  Crispus,  a  man  of  influence,  and 
of  a  daring  heedless  character,  soon  ventured  to 
act,  not  only  with  independence,  but  even  with 
insolence,  towards  the  emperor.f  He  neglected 
the  defence  of  his  province;  and  when  Heraclius 
visited  Cesftrea,  to  examine  into  its  state,  and 
prepare  the  means  of  carrying  on  the  war  against 
Persia  in  person,  he  displayed  a  spirit  of  insubordi- 
nation, and  an  assumption  of  importance,  which 
amounted  to  treason.  Ileraclius,  who  possessed  the 
means  of  restraining  his  fiery  temperament,  visited 
the  too  powerful  officer  in  his  hed,  which  he  kept 
under  a  slight  or  affected  illness,  and  persuaded  him 
to  visit  Constantinople.  On  his  ai)pearance  in  the 
senate,  he  was  arrested,  and  compelled  to  become 
a  monk.  His  authority  and  position  rendered  it 
absolutely  necessary  for  Heraclius  to  punish  his  pre- 
sumption, before  he  could  advance  with  safety  against 
the  Persians.  Many  less  important  personages,  in 
various  parts  of  the  empire,  acted  with  equal 
independence,  without  the  emperor's  considering 
that  it  was  either  necessary  to  observe,  or  prudent 
to  punish,  their  ambition.  The  decline  of  the 
power  of  the  central  government,  the  increasing 
ignorance  of  the  (xople,  the  augmented  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  communication,  and  the  general 
insecurity  of  property  and  life,  effected  extensive 
changes  in  the  state  of  society,  and  threw  political 
influence  into  the  liands  of  the  local  governors,  of  the 

*  JostiDUUi  inentiom  the  wMltb  and  importenoe  of  Capfdocia.  NwdL 
x.(30.) 

+  Hto  ahaimetarwwmBteGiblniilieoiijeetareythallMma^  to 
PriMBi  who  llgimd  in  the  reign  of  MMufoe.  Mime  and  Fall,  vitt.  36. 
note. 
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municipal  and  provincial  chieft,  and  of  the  whole 

body  of  the  clergy. 

SECTION  VI.  —  CHANGE  IN  THE  POSITION  OF  THE 
GREEK  POPULATION,  WHICH  WAS  PRODUCED  BY 
THE  SCLAVONIC  ESTABLmHMENTS  IN  DALMATIA. 

ITeraclius  appears  to  have  formed  the  phm  of 
establishing  a  permanent  barrier  in  Europe,  against 
the  eneroachments  of  the  Avars  and  Scktvoniaiis. 
For  the  furtherance  of  this  project,  it  was  evident  that 
he  could  derive  no  assistance  from  the  inhabitants 
of  the  provinces  to  the  soutli  of  tlie  Danube.  The 
imperial  armies,  too,  which,  in  the  time  of  Maurice, 
had  waged  an  active  war  in  Illyria  and  Thrace,  and 
frequently  invaded  the  territories  of  the  Avars,  had 
melted  away,  during  the  disorders  of  the  reign  of 
Phocas.  The  loss  was  irreparable;  for,  in  Europe, 
no  afjricuhiiral  ])opulation  remained  to  suj)ply  the 
means  of  forming  a  body  of  local  militia,  or  even  a 
large  force  of  irregular  troops.  The  only  feasible 
plan,  for  circumscrilnng  the  ravages  of  the  northern 
enemies  of  the  empire,  which  presented  itself,  was 
the  establishment  of  powerftil  colonies,  of  tribes 
hostile  to  tlie  Avars  and  their  eastern  Schivonian 
!illie8»  in  the  deserted  prf>vinces  of  Dahnatia  and 
Illyria.  To  accomplish  this  object,  lieraclius  in- 
duced the  Serbs,  or  western  Sclavonians,  who 
occupied  the  country  about  the  Carpathian  Moun- 
tains, and  who  had  successfully  opposed  the  exten- 
sion of  the  Avar  eiiii>ire  in  that  direction,  to 
abandon  their  aucieut  seats,  and  move  down  to  the 
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Soutli,  into  the  provinces  between  the  Adriatic  and 
the  Danube.  The  Roman  and  Greek  pojmlation  of 
these  provinces  had  been  driven  towards  the  sea 
coast,  by  the  continual  hostile  incursions  of  the 
northern  tribes,  and  the  desolate  plains  of  the 
interior  had  been  occupied  by  a  few  Sclavonian 
subjects  and  vassals  ot"  the  Avai-s.  The  most 
important  of  the  western  Sclavonian  tribes  who 
moved  southward,  were  the  Servians  and  Croatians, 
who  settled  in  the  countries  still  peopled  by 
their  descendants.  Their  original  settlements  were 
fbrmed  in  consequence  of  friendly  arrangements 
with  Ileraclius,  and,  doubtless,  under  the  sanction 
of  an  express  treaty ;  for  the  Sclavonian  people  of 
lllyria  and  Dalmatia  long  regarded  themselves  as 
owing  a  certain  degree  of  territorial  allegiance  to 
the  eastern  empire.* 

The  measures  of  Heraclius  were  carried  into 
execution  with  skill  and  vigour.  From  the  borders 
of  Istria,  to  the  territory  of  Dyrrachium,  the  whole 
interior  of  the  country  was  occupied  by  a  variety  of 
tribes  of  Servian,  or  western  Sclavonic  origin, 
hostile  to  the  Avars.  These  colonies,  unlike  the 
earlier  invaders  of  the  empire,  were  composed  of 
agricultural  communities ;  and  to  the  facility  which 
this  circumstance  afforded  them  of  adopting  into 
their  political  system  any  remnant  of  the  old 
Sclavonic  population  of  their  conquests,  it  seems  just 
to  attribute  the  permanency  and  pros|)erity  of  their 
settlements.  Unlike  the  military  races  of  Groths, 
Huns,  and  Avars,  who  had  preceded  theui,  the 

*  Com.  PoaraTft.  De  QdmmHtntido  Ui^fim,  c.  31—38. 
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Servian  nations  increased  and  flourished  in  the  lands 

which  they  had  colonized  ;  ahd  hy  the  absorption  of 
every  relic  of  the  ancient  population,  they  formed 
political  comni unities,  and  independent  states,  which 
oflfered  a  firm  barrier  to  the  Avars  and  other  hostile 
northern  nations. 

It  may  here  be  observed,  that  if  the  original 
population  of  the  countries  colonized  by  the  Servian 
nations,  had,  at  an  early  j)eri()d,  been  relieved  from 
the  weight  of  the  imperial  taxes,  which  en- 
croached on  their  capital,  and  finom  the  jeaJons 
oppression  of  the  Roman  government,  which  pre- 
vented their  bearing  arms;  in  short,  if  they  had 
been  allowed  to  enjoy  all  the  advantages  which 
Iferacliiis  was  compelled  to  concede  to  the  Servians*, 
we  may  reasoual)ly  suppose  that  they  could  have 
successfully  defended  theur  country.  But,  amidst  the 
ravages  of  the  Goths^  Huns,  and  Avan,  the  imperial 
tax-gatherers  had  never  failed  to  enforce  payment 
of  the  tribute  as  long  as  any  thing  remained  unde- 
stroyed,  thou^^h,  according  to  the  rules  of  justice,  the 
Roman  govcrumeut  had  really  forfeited  its  right  to 
levy  the  taxes,  as  soon  as  it  failed  to  perform  its 
duty  in  defending  the  population. 

The  modem  history  of  the  eastern  shores  of  the 
Adriatic  commences  with  the  relations  established 
by  Tferaclius,  with  the  Servian  or  western  Sclavonic 
nations,  and  the  arrangements  which  induced  them 
to  form  their  settlements  within  the  bounds  of  the 
eastern  ^pure.  Though,  in  a  territorial  point  of 
view,  vassals  of  the  court  of  Constantinople,  these 
colonies  always  prescrviMl  the  most  complete  national 
independence,  and  formed  their  own  political  goveni- 
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ments,  according  to  the  exigencies  of  tlieir  situation. 
The  states  which  they  constituted  were  of  considerable 
weight  iu  the  history  of  Europe ;  aud  the  kiugdoms* 
or  hannats,  of  Croatia,  Serm»  Bosnia^  Raacia,  and 
Dahoatia»  occupied  for  some  ceaturies  a  political 
position  Tory  similar  to  that  now  held  by  the 
secondary  monarchical  states  of  the  present  day. 
The  people  of  Narenta,  who  enjoyed  a  republican 
fonu  of  government,  once  disputed  the  sway  of  the 
Adriatic  with  the  Venetians ;  and,  for  some  time,  it 
appeared  probable  that  these  Servian  colonies  esta- 
blished hj  HeracliuB  were  likely  to  take  a  prominent 
part  in  advancing  the  progress  of  European  civili- 
zation. 

But  although  the  ancient  provinces  of  Dalmatia, 
Iliyricam,  and  Mcesia,  received  a  new  race  of  inhar 
bitantSi  and  new  geographical  divisions  and  names, 
still  several  fortified  towns  on  the  Adriatic  continued 

to  maintain  their  immediate  connection  with  the 
imperial  government,  and  preserved  their  original 
population,  augmented  by  numbers  of  lioman  citi- 
zens, whose  wealth  enabled  them  to  escape  from  the 
Avar  invasions  and  gain  the  coast.  These  tovnis  long 
supported  their  municipal  independence,  by  means 
of  the  commerce  which  they  carried  on  with  Italy, 
and  defended  themselves  against  tlieir  Servian  neigh- 
bours, by  the  advantages  which  they  derived  from  the 
vicinity  of  the  numerous  islands  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast.  For  two  centuries  and  a  half,  they  continued, 
though  surrounded  by  Servian  tribes,  to  preserve 
their  direct  allegiance  tt)  the  tlirone  of  Constantinople, 
until  at  h'ugth,  in  the  reign  of  EnijK'ror  Basil,  they 
were  compelled  to  become  tributary  to  their  Scla- 
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vonic  neighbours.*  Ragusa  alone  was  able  to  secure 
its  independence  amidst  all  the  vicissitudes  of  the 

surrouiidiiifj:  count ries,  until  its  liberty  was  finally 
destn)ye(l  by  the  French,  wlien  the  conquests  of 
Napoleon  annihilated  the  existence  of  most  of  the 
smidler  European  republics. 

It  seems  hardly  possible  that  the  tribes  of  western 
Sclavonians,  who  entered  Dalmatia  under  the  various 
names  of  Servians,  Croatians,  Narentins,  Zaclilou- 
miaus,  Terbouuians,  Diocleans,  and  Decatrians,  con- 
stituted the  whole  stock  of  the  population.  Their 
numbers  could  hardly  be  sufficient  to  form  more 
than  the  dominant  race  at  the  time  of  their  arrival ; 
iind,  dejiopulated  as  the  country  was,  they  must  have 
found  sonic  remains  of  the  primitive  Sclavonian 
people,  who  had  inhabited  the  same  countries  from 
the  earliest  jjeriods  of  history.  The  remnant  of  these 
ancient  inhabitants  would  survive  the  miseries  which 
exterminated  their  masters^  and  had  doubtless 
mingled  with  the  invaders  of  a  kindred  race  from 
the  northern  banks  of  the  Danube,  who,  ever  since 
the  reign  of  Justinian,  had  pushed  their  incursions 
into  the  empire.  With  these  people  the  ruling  class 
of  Servian  Sclavonians  would  easily  unite,  without 
violating  any  national  prejudice.  The  consequence 
was  natural ;  the  various  branches  of  the  population 

*  A.  D.  867  —  886.  Comr.  Pomnmu  Ik  adm,  kmip,  c  30,  (vol.  iU.  147, 
ed.  B<mii.)  The  tnukll  annual  tribute  paid  by  these  towns  to  the  oastorn 
omperors,  and  afterwards  to  the  Sclavonian  princes,  may  bo  considertnl  as 
a  proof  of  lh<'ir  jiovcrty,  on  tlie  one  hand,  or  of  their  high  vahie  of  money, 
and  of  thuir  viriuul  iudciiendcucc,  on  the  other.  lu  citlier  caac,  it  is  dceerriDg 
of  portif^i**  aMontioOy  m  on  Ohurtntion  of  the  stoto  of  oodoty.  AapohthHO 
(Spdatra)  poid  200  faeces  of  gold  ;  Tetangurium  (Trao),  Opsani,  Arbe, 
Vckla,  each  100  ;  Jadcra,  wliich  is  repreeentcd  by  the  modem  Zara,  110; 
oad  RaguM,  for  the  rural  diatrict  poiieoicd     its  dtizeuHy  72. 
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were  soon  coiif'oimdecl,  and  their  numbers  nij)idJy 
increased  as  they  melted  into  one  people.  The 
Romans,  who  at  one  period  had  formed  a  large 
portion  of  the  inhabitants  of  these  countries,  gra- 
duallj  died  out,  while  the  nijrians,  who  were  the 
neighbours  of  the  colonies  to  the  south,  were  ulti- 
mately pushed  down  on  that  part  of  the  continent 
formerly  occupied  by  the  Greeks. 

From  the  settlement  of  the  Servian  Sclavonians 
within  the  bounds  of  the  empire,  we  may  therefore 
venture  to  date  the  earliest  encroachments  of  the 
lUyrian  or  Albanian  race,  on  the  Hellenic  population 
of  the  south.  These  Albanians  or  Arnauts»  who  are 
now  called  by  themselves  Skiptars,  are  supposed  to 
be  remains  of  the  great  Thracian  race,  which,  under 
the  names  Getae,  Daci,  Cunmerians,  Phrygians, 
Lydians,  Carians,  Paionians,  Epirots,  and  Mace- 
donians, take  an  important  part  in  early  Grecian 
histor}\*  No  distinct  trace  of  the  period  at  which 
they  began  to  be  co-proprietors  of  Greece  with  the 
Hellenic  race,  can  be  found  in  history;  but  it  is 
evident^  that  at  whatever  time  it  occurred,  the 
earliest  Illyrian  or  Albanian  colonists  who  settled 
among  the  Greeks,  did  so  as  members  of  the  same 
political  state,  and  of  the  same  church;  that  thej 
were  influenced  by  precisely  the  same  feelings  and 
interests;  and,  what  is  even  more  remarkable,  that 
their  intrusion  occurred  under  such  circumstances, 
that  no  national  prejudices  or  local  jealousies  were 

*  The  nmnlMn  of  the  Albanian  noe  ate  at  pieaent  eathnated  by  Sehafarik 

not  to  exceed  one  million  and  a  half.  The  Wallachians,  Moldavians,  and 
Ti-ansvlvaiiiaasi,  ai-c  composed  of  a  mixture  of  the  Daciaii  In-ancli  of  this 
race,  with  Roniana  and  Sclavonians.  —  ScuAt  taiK,  Ularucht  Althertlmmer, 
DnOtck,  TOO.  M.  tod.  Abhebhfbld,  p.  81. 
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excited  in  the  susceptible  minds  of  the  Greeks.  A 

common  calamity  of  no  ordinary  magnitude  must 
have  produced  these  wonderful  eflfocts ;  and  it  seems 
very  difticult  to  trace  back  the  history  of  the  Greek 
nation,  without  suspecting  that  the  genns  of  their 
modem  condition,  like  those  of  their  neighbouis,  are 
to  be  sought  in  the  singular  eyents  ^phich  occurred  in 
the  reign  of  Heraclius.* 

The  power  of  the  Avar  monarchy  had  already 
declined,  but  the  prince  or  great  khakan  was  still 
acknowledged  as  suzerain,  from  the  frontiers  of 
Bavaria  to  the  Dacian  Alps^  which  bound  Transyl* 
yania  and  the  Bannat,  and  as  fiir  as  the  shores  of 
the  Black  Sea,  about  the  mouth  of  the  Danube. 
The  Sclavonian,  Bulgarian,  and  llunnish  tribes, 
which  occupied  the  country  between  the  Danube 
and  the  Wolga,  and  who  had  been  the  earliest  sub- 
jects of  the  Avars  in  Europe,  had  begun  to  re-assert 
their  independence.  The  actual  numerical  strength 
of  the  Avar  nation  had  never  been  very  great,  and 
their  barbarous  government  every  where  tliiuned  the 
original  population  of  the  lands  which  they  conquered. 
The  remnant  of  the  old  inhabitants,  driven,  by  poverty 
and  desperation,  to  abandon  all  industrious  pursuits^ 
soon  formed  bands  of  robbers,  and  c^uickly  became  as 

•  It  is  to  be  hoped  that  some  of  the  learned  Greek  or  Gonnan  professors 
of  the  new  University  of  Athens,  may  soon  turn  their  attention  to  tho 
exiiwiuation  of  their  modem  cUuiography.  One  of  their  first  objects  of 
invwUgatioii  oqght  to  be  the  knguage  of      Alhanwiw.  Much 

majr  be  gleaned  from  a  critietl  inquiry  into  1km  language.  Does  it  contain 
words  evidently  derived  from  the  ancietit  language  of  Greece  ?  Docs  it  :il>o 
contain  others  adopted  after  tlio  Greek  language  had  assumed  its  prt^iit 
form !  1«  there  nothing  in  the  frame-work  of  the  Albauiaa  language  which 
aflbrdi  m  das  to  tfie  poriod  wbm  Hbo  Gndiwordi  ineoiponlsd  in  ii  ««n 
adopted  I  These,  and  many  other  qoerieS}  ndgbt  be  pwpoaed  aa  worthy  of 
iaveatigatioo. 
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warlike  and  as  uuinerous  as  the  Avar  troops  stationed 
to  awe  the  district.  In  a  succession  of  skirmishes 
and  desultory  engagements,  the  Avars  soon  ceased 
to  maintain  their  superiorit  j»  and  the  Avar  monarchy 
fell  to  pieces  with  nearly  as  great  rapidity  as  it  had 
arisen.  Yet,  in  the  reign  of  Ileraclins,  the  khakan 
could  still  assemble  a  variety  of  tribes  under  his 
standard,  whenever  he  proposed  to  make  a  plunder- 
ing expedition  into  the  provinces  of  the  empire.* 

It  seems  impossible  to  decide,  from  any  historical 
evidence,  whether  the  measures  adopted  by  Heraclius 
to  circumscribe  the  Avar  j^owcr,  by  the  settlement 
of  the  Servian  Sclavonians  in  Illyria,  preceded  or 
followed  a  remarkable  act  of  treachery  attempted  hy 
the  Avar  monarcli  against  the  emperor.  If  Heraclius 
had  then  succeeded  in  terminating  his  arrangements 
vnth  the  Servians,  the  dread  of  having  their  power 
reduced  may  have  appeared  to  the  Avars  some 
apology  for  an  attem])t  at  treachery,  too  base  even 
for  the  ordinary  latitude  of  savage  revenge  and 
avidity.   In  the  year  619,  the  Avars  made  a  terrible 
incursion  into  the  heart  of  the  empire.  They 
advanced  so  far  into  Thrace,  that  when  Heraclius 
proposed  a  personal  meeting  with  their  sovereign,  in 
order  to  arrange  the  ti^nns  of  peace,  Heraclea, 
(Perinthus,)  on  the  Sea  of  Marmora,  was  selected  as 
a  convenient  spot  for  the  interview.    The  emperor 
advanced  as  iar  as  Sdymbria,  accompanied  by  a 
brilliant  train  of  attendants ;  and  preparations  were 
made  to  amuse  the  barbarians  with  a  theatrical 
festival.    The  avarice  of  the  Avars  wan  excited,  and 

*  GaoMii  PniM  JScUmn  Awneumf  197. 
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their  sovereign,  thinking  tliat  any  act  by  wliich  so 
dangertms  :ui  enemy  as  Heraclius  could  ]>c  removed 
was  pardonable,  determined  to  seize  tlio  person  of 
the  emperor,  while  his  troops  plundered  the  imperial 
escort   The  great  wall  was  so  carelessly  guarded, 
that  laige  bodies  of  Avar  soldiers  passed  it  unnoticed 
or  unheeded  ;  but  tlieir  movements  at  hist  awakened 
the  suspicion  of  the  court,  and  Heraclius  was  com- 
pelled to  lly  in  disguise  to  Constantinople,  leaving 
his  tents,  his  theatre^  and  his  household  establish- 
ment, to  be  pillaged  by  his  treacherous  enemies. 
The  followers  of  the  emperor  were  pursued  to  the 
very  walls  of  the  capital,  and  the  crowd  assembled 
to  urace  the  festival,  became  tlie  slaves  of  the  Avars, 
who  carried  oH'  an  immeuise  booty,  and  two  hundred 
and  seventj  thousand  prisoners.*   The  weakness  of 
the  empire  was  such,  that  Heraclius  considered  it 
politic  to  overlook  even  this  insult,  and  instead  of 
attem]>tiriof  to  efface  the  stain  on  his  rej)utation, 
wliich  his  ridiculous  flight  could  not  fail  to  j)nKhice, 
he  allowed  the  afiair  to  pass  unnoticed.    He  con- 
tinued to  occupy  himself  in  completing  the  operations 
necessary  for  attacking  Persia,  as  it  was  evident^  that 
the  fate  of  the  Roman  empire  depended  on  the 
success  of  the  war  in  Asia,    To  secure  himself  as 
much  as  possible  from  any  diversion  in  Europe,  he 
condescended  to  renew  his  negociations  with  the 
Avars,  and  by  making  many  sacrifices,  he  succeeded 
in  concluding  a  peace  on  what  he  vainly  hoped 
might  prove  a  lasting  basis. 

Several  years  later,  however,  when  Heraclius  was 

*  NiCBPUOBus,  Dt  rtbut  pott  Mamrieitim  jM«(w,p.  10. 
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absent  on  the  front iei-s  of  Persia,  the  Avars  con- 
sidered the  moment  favourable  for  renewing  hos- 
tilities, and  fomed  the  project  of  attempting  the 
conquest  of  Constantinople,  in  conjunction  with 
a  Persian  army,  which  advanced  to  the  Asiatic 
shore  of  the  Bosporus.*  The  khakan  of  the  Avars, 
with  a  powerful  army  of  his  own  subjects,  aided 
by  bands  of  Sclavonians,  Bulgarians,  and  IIuus, 
attacked  the  capital  hj  land,  while  the  Persian 
army  endeavoured  to  afford  him  eveiy  possible 
assistance.  Their  combined  attacks  were  defeated  by 
the  garrison  of  Constantino{)Ie,  without  Ileraclius' 
considering  it  necessary  to  retrace  his  steps,  or  turn 
back  from  his  career  <^f  conquest  in  the  £ast.  The 
naval  superiority  of  the  Roman  government  pre- 
vented the  junction  of  its  enemies,  and  the  Avars 
were  at  last  compelled  to  efSect  a  precipitate 
retreat.  This  siege  of  Constantinople  is  the  last 
memorable  exploit  of  the  Avar  nation  recorded  by 
the  Byzantine  historians;  their  power  rapidly  de- 
clined, and  the  people  soon  became  so  completely 
lost  amidst  the  Sclavonian  and  Bulgarian  inhabi* 
tants  of  their  dominions,  that  an  impenetrable  veil 
is  now  cast  over  the  history  of  their  race  and 
language.  Tlie  Bulgarians,  who  had  already  ac- 
quired some  degree  of  power,  began  to  render 
themselves  the  ruling  people  among  the  Hunnish 
nations  between  the  Danube  and  the  Don;  and, 
from  this  time,  they  appear  in  history  as  the  most 
dangerous  enemies  of  the  Roman  empire  on  its 
northern  frontier. 


*  A.  D. 
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Before  Heraelius  oommenced  the  arrangements, 

by  which  he  induced  the  western  Schivonians  to 
settle  in  Tllyria,  numerous  bodies  of  tlie  Avars,  and 
the  Sclavouic  subjects,  had  already  penetrated  into 
Greece,  and  established  themselyes,  even  as  iar 
south  as  the  Peloponnesus.*     No  very  precise 
evidence  of  the  extent  to  which  the  Avars  suc- 
ceeded in  pnshincr  their  eon(}uest.s  in  Greece,  can 
now  be  obtained  ;  but  tliere  are  strong  testimonies, 
which  establish  with  certainty,  that  their  Sclavonic 
subjects  retained  possession  of  these  conquests  for 
upwards  of  two  centuries.   The  political  and  social 
condition  of  these  Sclavonic  colonies  on  the  Hellenic 
soil,  utterly  escapes  the  research  of  the  historian ; 
but  their  power  and  inHuence  in  Greece  was,  for  a 
long  time,  very  great.    The  passages  of  the  Greek 
writers  which  refer  to  these  conquests  are  so 
scanty,  and  so  vague  in  expression,  that  it  becomes 
the  duty  of  the  modem  historian  to  pass  them  hi 
review,  particularly  since  it  has  been  maintained, 
with  much  abilitv,  bv  a  German  writer,  that  "  the 
Hellenic  race  in  Europe  has  been  exterminated," 
and  that  this  extermination  took  place  in  con- 
sequence of  the  Sclavonic  invasions.f   This  oinnion, 
it  is  true^  has  been  combated  with  great  learning 
by  one  of  his  countrymen,  who  asserts,  that  the 
ingiMiious  dissertation  of  his  predecessor  is  nothing 
more  than  a  plausible  theory.  ^    We  must  attempt 
to  examine  for  ourselves  the  foots  which  history 

*  Learb's  Jusi-archct  in  Grrece,  376.  To^d  dt  Tke$»aloHiea proUjf,bLxyuu 
IxxxTii.  70.    TiiEOPiiiNis  Ck.  385. 

f  Omkkhie der ktMitud Morta wHkmtd dt$ MUldaUen,ynaFwU, Fall- 
MERAVKR,  pi-tfaco,  and  p.  179 — IHO. 

i  GetekichU  GrieeketUand*,  van  J.  W.  ZiNUnui,  p.  837. 
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records,  and  trace  the  scanty  records  of  historical 
truth  during  this  dark  period. 

The  earliest  mention  of  the  Avar  eonquests  in 
Greece,  occurs  in  the  Ecclesiastical  History  of 
Evagrius  of  l4)iphania  in  Coele-Syria,  who  wrote  at 
the  end  of  the  sixth  renturv/^    He  mentions,  that 
while  the  forces  of  the  Emperor  Maurice  were 
engaged  in  the  East^  the  Avars  advanced  to  the 
great  wall  before  Constantinople,  captured  Singidon 
Auchialus,  and  all  Greece,  and  laid  waste  every 
tiling  with  fire  and  sword.f    These  incursions  took 
place  in  the  years  588  and  589,  but  no  inference 
could  be  drawn,  from  this  vague  and  incidental 
notice  of  an  Avar  plundering  incursion  so  casually 
mentioned,  in  favour  of  a  permanent  settlement  of 
the  Sclavonians  in  Greece,  had  this  passage  not 
received  considerable  importance  from  later  autho- 
rities.   It  must,  however,  be  particularly  noticed, 
that  Tlieophylactus  Simocatta,  who  describes  the 
wars  of  the  Emperor  Maurice  with  the  Avars  at 
great  length,  makes  no  mention  of  any  Avar  expedi- 
tion into  Greece.    There  exists,  however,  a  letter 
of  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  Nicolaus,  to  the 
Emperor  Alexius  Comnenus,  in  the   year  1081, 
which  confirms  the  statement  of  Evagrius  in  a  very 
remarkable  way4    The  patriarch  mentions,  that 
the  Emperor  Nicephones  (A.  D.  802 — 811)  had 

*  His  history  «iida  with  the  ymc  693»  and  he  is  soppoped  to  hare  died  not 

lonj;  afterwards. 

t  EvAOHii  HiU.Ecdft.  vi.  10.  cum  adnotat,  Vakeii.  An  inhalnfttiit  of 
Syria  may  be  exenaed  for  wing  Greeee,  aa  meaning  tha  finropean  portioia 

of  the  empire.  The  word  Romania  was  not  tlien  in  existence.  GlBBOK^ 
DecUm  ami  Fal/,  viii.  144.  Tt^d  The$§iUo»iea  ptvUg,  Ixx,  ZiNXSnBH, 
609.    Fallmfuatkr,  i.  185. 

X  Leunclavics,  Jim  Gra-eo-EomaHUMf  i.  278. 
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granted  various  concessions  to  the  episcopal  see  of 
Patras,  in  consequence  of  tlio  miraculous  aid  which 
Saint  Andrew  had  afforded  that  city  in  destroying 
the  Avars,  who  had  held  possession  of  the  greater 
part  of  the  Peloponnesus  for  two  hundred  and 
eifjlito(»n  years  ^^^^^  li^i'l  •'^^  conipletely  separated 
tlieir  coiKiuests  from  the  Roman  empire,  that  no 
Roman  (that  is  to  say  Greek)  dared  to  enter  the 
oountiy.  Now  this  siege  of  Patras  is  mentioned  hy 
Constantine  Porphyrogennitas,  and  its  date  is  fixed 
in  the  year  807 ;  consequently,  these  Avars,  who 
had  con(iuere(l  the  Peloponnesus  two  hundred  and 
eighteen  years  before  that  event,  nuist  liave  arrived 
precisely  in  the  year  589,  at  the  very  period 
indicated  by  Evagrius.*  The  Emperor  Constantine 
Por])]iyrop^ennita8,  repeatedly  mentions  the  Sclavonic 
colonics  in  the  Pelopouni'sus,  thouijh  he  never 
afibrds  anv  accurate  information  concerninor  the 
period  at  which  they  entered  the  country.  In  his 
work  on  the  provinces  of  the  empire,  he  informs  us» 
that  the  whole  country  was  subdued,  and  rendered 
barbarous,  after  the  great  plaofiie  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
stantino Copi'onymus,  an  observation  which  seems 
to  imply  that  the  political  powiT  of  the  Sclavonic 
colonies,  and  their  assumption  of  total  independence 
in  Greece,  arose  about  that  period.f  It  is  evident 
that  they  acquired  great  power,  and  had  become  an 
object  of  alarm  to  the  emperors,  a  few  years  later. 
In  the  reiijn  of  Constantine  the  Sixth,  an  expedition, 
under  the  command  of  Stauracius,  was  sent  against 
them,  at  a  time  when  they  possessed  great  part  of 

•  CoNSTANTiNtts  PuRPUTR.  !/€  adtn,  im|>.  c.  49.  iii.  217.  ed.  Bonn, 
t  A.  D.  746.  Const.  Fouphtb.  De  tftMfifttf*.  ii.  c.  6. 
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the  countiy,  from  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia,  to  the 
southern  limits  of  the  Peloponnesus.*  Indeed,  the 
fbrtifled  town  and  mountain  districts  alone  a])])ear 

to  Ihive  rcmaiiHMl  in  the  possossicm  of  the  (jlreeks.  f 

It  seems  surprising,  that  no  detailed  account  of  the 
important  change  in  the  condition  and  fortunes  of  the 
Greek  race,  which  these  facts  imply,  is  contained  in 
the  Bjzantine  historians.  Yet,  when  we  reflect  on 
the  probability,  that  these  Sclavonic  colonies  never 
united  into  one  state,  nor  pursued  any  Hxed  line  of 
policy  in  their  attacks  on  the  empire,  and  when  we 
recall  to  mind  also,  that  the  Byzantine  historians 
occupied  themselves  so  little  with  the  real  history 
of  mankind,  as  to  pass  over  the  Lombard  invasion 
of  Italv  without  notice,  our  wonder  must  cease.  It 
nmst  he  noticed  also,  that  all  the  Greek  writcis  who 
mention  this  })eriod  of  history,  were  men  connected 
either  with  the  Constantinopolitan  government,  or 
with  the  orthodox  church ;  and  that,  consequently, 
they  were  destitute  of  every  feeling  of  Greek 
nationality,  and  viewed  the  inhabitants  of  Arluva, 
or  ancient  Hellas,  as  a  rude  and  degenerate  race  of 
semlbarbarians,  little  superior  to  the  Sclavonians, 
vdth  whom  they  were  carrying  on  a  desultory  but 
mortal  warfare.  As  comparatively  little  revenue 
could,  in  the  time  of  Heraclius,  be  drawn  from 
Greece,  that  enijUTor  never  seems  to  have  occupied 
himself  about  its  fate;  and  the  Greeks  escaped  the 
extermination  with  which  they  were  threatened  by  * 

•  A.  D.  7SS.  TamPHAifn  C&.  885.  See  abo  the  Epititme  to  Stnbo^  in 
the  edition  of  Altneloveen.    Amst.  1707,  pp.  1251  —  1261. 

+  Jonniiitia  inuintaiiiod  itaelf  nlwftys  SB  a  Greek  eity.  Lbabb*s  TrateU  im 
Northern  Greece,  iv.  202. 
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their  Avar  and  Sclavoiiiau  invaders,  in  consequence 
of  their  own  resources  and  exertions,  and  not  from 
any  assistance  afforded  them  by  the  imperial  goyera* 
ment.  The  Avars  made  considerable  exertions  to 
complete  the  conquest  of  Greece,  and,  attempting  to 
carry  their  prcihitorv  expeditions  into  the  Archi- 
pehago,  tliry  attacked  the  eastern  coafit  of  Greece, 
which  had  hitherto  been  secure  from  their  inva- 
sions. In  order  to  execute  this  design,  th^ 
obtained  shipbuilders  from  the  Lombards,  and 
launched  a  fleet  of  plunderin<r  barks,  in  the  .1\;^x'an 
Sea.  The  general  dan<;er  of  tlie  ishuid,  and  ot"  the 
commercial  cities  of  Greece,  roused  the  spirit  of  the 
inhabitants,  who  united  for  the  defence  of  their 
property,  and  the  plans  of  the  Avars  proved  unsuc- 
cessftil.*  The  Greeks,  however,  were  long  exposed 
to  the  plundering  Sclavonians  on  one  side,  and  to 
the  raj)acity  of  the  imperial  government  on  the 
other ;  and  their  success  in  preserving  some  portion 
of  their  commercial  wealth  and  political  influence, 
is  a  remarkable  proof  of  the  excellence  of  their 
municipal  organisation. 


SECTION  VU.  INFLUENCE  OF  THE  CAMPAIGNS  OF 

HERACLIU8  IN  THE  EAST  ON  THE  GREEKS. 

The  j>er8onal  character  of  Heraclius  must  have 
exercised  great  influence  on  the  events  of  his  reign. 
Unfortunately,  the  historians  of  his  age  have  not 
conveyed  to  posterity  any  very  accurate  picture  of 

*  Paulus  DuroNiis,  I>*  ge$tu  Lainjob,  iv.  21.  Tafti  J  iunnloHica  proley. 
IxxiU.  Ixxix. 
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the  peculiar  traits  of  his  mind.  His  conduct  shews 
that  he  possessed  judgment,  activity,  and  courage ; 
and  though  he  was  sometimes  imprudent  and  rash, 

at  others  he  <lisj>l;iye<l  an  c(iuaiiiinity,  an<l  force  of 
cliaracter  in  repressing  his  passion,  which  mark  him 
to  have  been  really  a  great  man.*  In  the  opinion 
of  his  cotemporaries,  his  hme  was  sullied  by  two 
indelible  stains.  His  marriage  with  his  niece  Mar- 
tina was  regarded  as  incestuous ;  and  his  attempt  to 
impose  his  own  religious  opinions  on  his  subjects,  as 
the  rule  of  the  orthodox  faith  of  the  established 
church,  branded  him  as  a  heretic.  Both  were  per- 
haps errors  of  policy,  in  a  prince  who  was  so 
dependent  on  public  opinion  for  support  in  his 
great  sclieme  of  restoring  the  lost  power  of  the 
Roman  enniire  :  vet  the  oonstancv  of  his  affection 
for  his  wife,  and  the  immense  importance  of  recon- 
ciling all  the  adverse  sects  of  Christians  within  the 
empire  in  common  measures  of  defence  against 
external  enemies,  may  form  some  apology  for  these 
errors.  The  patriarch  of  Constantinople  remon- 
strated against  his  marriage  with  his  niece ;  but  the 
power  of  the  emperor  was  still  absolute  over •  the 
persons  of  the  ecclesiastical  functionaries  of  the 
empire,  and  Heraclius,  though  he  allowed  the 
bishop  to  satisfy  his  conscience  by  stating  his  objec- 
tions, commanded  him  to  practise  his  civil  duties 

*  Hi*  eradijr  to  ^loeM  only  pcovee,  that  he  partook  of  the  barbarous 

feeling!  4kf  his  age.  A  religious  strain  runs  through  his  letters,  which  are 
preserved  in  the  P<ischal  Chronicle,  r.i:  1  ia  the  speeches  reported  by 
Theophanes,  which  have  an  air  uf  authcuiicity.  It  ia  true,  that  lliis  style 
may  liATe  been  adopted  as  the  ofBdel  language  of  an  emperor,  who  felt 
hhnadf  ao  {leculiarly  the  head  of  the  Christian  church,  and  the  champion  of 
the  orthodox  fiuth.  Persia  wan  his  eccleMaftical  as  well  as  his  political 
ciiero^r. 
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and  celebrate  the  marriage  of  his  sovereign.  The 
pretensions  of  papal  Rome  had  not  yet  arisen  in 
the  Christian  church.*  The  Patriarch  Sergius  does 
not  appear  to  have  been  deficient  in  zeal  or  courage, 
and  Heraclius  was  not  free  from  the  religions  bigotry 
of  bis  age.  Both  knew  that  the  established  church 
was  a  part  of  the  state,  and  that  though,  in  matters 
of  doctrine,  the  general  councils  put  limits  to  the 
imperial  authority,  yet,  in  the  executive  direction 
of  the  clergy,  the  emperor  was  nearly  absolute, 
and  possessed  lull  power  to  remove  the  patriarch, 
had  he  ventured  to  disobey  his  orders.  As  the 
marriage  of  IJeraclius  with  Martina  was  within  the 
prohibited  degrees,  it  seems  to  have  been  an  act  of 
unlawful  compliance  on  the  part  of  Sergius  to  cele- 
brate the  nuptials^  for  the  duty  of  the  patriarch  as  a 
priest,  was  surely,  in  such  a  case,  of  more  importance 
than  his  obedience  as  a  subject. 

The  early  part  of  the  reign  of  ITemclins  was 
devoted  to  reforming  the  administration  and  recruit- 
ing the  army.  He  tried  every  means  of  obtaining 
peace  with  Persia  in  vain,  and  even  allowed  the 
senate  to  make  an  independent  attempt  to  enter 
into  negociations  with  Chosroes.-|-  For  twelve  years, 
the  Persian  armies  ravaged  the  empire  almost  with- 
out encountering  any  opposition,  from  the  banks  of 
the  Nile  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus.    It  is  impos- 

*  Tlie  power  of  Qregoiy  the  GntX  was  m  anall,  that  ho  dim*  not  ooom- 
erate  &  t^ioj)  \\  iiln  ut  the  consent  of  hia  enemy  the  Emperor  Maurice  ;  and 

he  was  forced  t<»  (iln>y  the  tdict  forbiildin<;  all  persons  to  quit  public  employ- 
men  In  in  order  to  Ix  conif  monks,  and  prohibiting  soldiers  during  the  periud 
of  their  service  from  bciu;;  rt  cuived  into  monMteries.    Flecry,  IJ'ut.  E<cl<' 
•toif.  1.  Sft,  50  ;  36, 43. 
t  Chrwiw  PoiekaU,  387. 
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sible  to  explain  in  what  manner  Heraclius  employed 
his  time  during  this  interval,  but  it  is  evident  that 
he  was  engaged  by  many  cares  besides  those  of 
preparing  for  his  war  with  Persia.  The  independent 
nc^gociatioii  which  the  sriiatr  attcnii)te(l  with  Persia, 
seems  to  indicate,  that  the  lioman  aristocracy  had 
succeeded  in  encroaching  on  the  emperor's  authority 
in  the  general  confusion  which  reigned  in  the  admi- 
nistration ;  and  that  he  may  have  been  occupied  in 
a  political  content  at  lioiiu',  before  he  could  attend 
either  to  tlie  exiirciicies  of  the  Avar  or  the  Per>?ian 
wars.  As  no  civil  hostilities  appear  to  have  broken 
oatf  the  circumstance  is  not  recorded  in  the  meagre 
chronicles  of  his  reign.  This  may  perhaps  seem  a 
random  conjecture,  which  ought  not  to  find  a  place 
in  a  historical  work  ;  but  when  the  state  of  the 
Roman  administration  at  the  close  of  the  rei^ii  of 
Heraclius,  is  compared  with  the  confusion  in  which 
he  found  it  at  his  accession,  it  is  evident,  that  he  had 
succeeded  in  effecting  a  great  political  change,  and 
in  infusing  new  vigour  into  the  weakened  fabric  of 
the  government. 

When  Heraclius  had  settled  the  internal  atl'airs  of 
his  empire,  filled  his  military  chest,  and  re-established 
the  discipline  of  the  Roman  armies,  he  commenced  a 
series  of  cam]):iigns,  which  entitle  him  to  rank  as  one 
of  the  greatest  military  commanders  whose  deeds  are 
recorded  in  history.*    The  great  object  which  he 

TIio  ill  iii^tiy  of  1,1'  Hi'iui,  ilio  Ii-urinncr  of  Gibbon,  and  thf  sagacity  of 
D'  Auville,  have  bei-ii  cuipluycU  ia  illubtrating  tlie  ciironolog^'  and  geography 
of  the  earapaigns  of  HendinB ;  bat  aooiething  still  nquIrM  to  be  done  to 
enable  us  to  follow  his  steps  with  eertshity,iiiid  die  labour  of  a  nindem  schohur 

nii^ht  bo  ;m! v;i!itas;oously  bestowed  on  this  intfivsting  pt'rio<l.  The  Pci-sians 
took  Ancyra  and  liliodes  during  tlie  first  campaign.     KLMAriN,  p.  11. 
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pro])08ed  to  himself  in  his  first  campaign,  was  to 

render  himself  luiister  of  a  line  of  communications 
extending  from  the  shores  of  the  Black  Sea,  to  those 
of  the  Mediterranean,  and  resting  on  positions  in 
PoDtus  and  Cilicia.*  The  Persian  armies,  which 
had  advanced  into  Asia  Minor,  would,  by  this  man- 
oeuvre, be  separated  from  their  supplies  and  rein- 
forcements on  their  own  frontiers,  and  Ileraclius 
had  it  in  his  ])ower  to  attack  their  troops  in  detail. 
The  rapidity  of  his  movements  rendered  his  plan 
successful;  the  Persians  were  compelled  to  fight  in 
the  positions  chosen  hj  Heraclius,  and  were  com- 
pletely defeated.  In  the  second  campaign,  the 
emperor  j)ushe(l  forward  into  the  heart  of  Persia 
from  bis  camp  in  Pontus.f  Gauzac  (Tauris)  was 
captured;  Thebarmes,  the  birth-place  of  Zoroaster, 
with  its  temple  and  fire-altars,  was  destroyed ;  and 
it  was  shewn  to  the  world  that  the  Persian  em])irc 
was  in  the  same  state  of  internal  weakness  as  the 
Roman,  and  equally  incaj)al)le  of  oll'ering  any  pojmlar 
or  national  resistance,  to  an  active  and  enterprising 
enemy. ;  The  third  and  fourth  campaigns  were 
occupied  in  laborious  marches  and  severe  battles,  in 
which  Heraclius  proved  hunself  both  a  brave  soldier 

AbouYfakadj,  t'h.  Sjfr.  100.  TUeophaues  (CAron.  253)  places  tbeir  capture 
in  the  Mine  jmr  m  the  Avmt  treafloa. 

•  A.  D.  622,  t  A.  D.  623. 

I  Gibbon  countenances  the  opinion  that  Heraclius  {penetrated  as  far  as 
Ispahan,  but  this  n-sis  on  a  very  doubtful  conjecture,  viii.  *242.  In  order  to 
gain  allies  again&t  I'd-uio,  Heraclius  promised  his  dauglitcr  in  marriage  to  the 
•on  of  die  khigy  or  ehief,of  the  XhMan^  a  TnrkUh  tribe  who  were,  for  ionie 
centuriee,  powevftil  in  the  countriea  between  the  Black  Sea  and  the  Caspian. 
La  Baau,'  xL  115,  n.  de  S.  M. 

A  eeuaf  or  of  Rone,  while  Rone  survived. 
Would  not  have  natdi'd  hie  daughter  with  a  inug. 
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and  aa  able  general.  Uuder  his  guidauce,  the  Roman 
troopB  recoyered  ail  their  ancient  superiority  in  war. 
The  fifth  campaign  was  at  first  suspended  by  the  diver- 
sion which  the  Persians  efiected,  in  pushing  forward 

au  arniy  to  the  shores  of  the  Bosporus,  in  order  to 
assist  the  Avars  in  the  siege  of  Coustautinople.  But 
as  soon  as  Ileraclius  was  assured  that  the  attempt 
on  his  capital  had  foiled,  he  hastened  to  advance 
into  the  very  heart  of  the  Persian  empire^  and  to 
seek  his  rival  in  his  palace.  The  sixth  campaign 
opened  with  the  Roman  army  in  the  phiins  of 
Assyria »  and,  after  laying  waste  some  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  the  Persian  empire,  Heraclius  marched 
through  the  country  to  the  east  of  the  Tigris,  and 
captured  the  palace  of  Dastargerd,  where  the  Persian 
monarchs  had  accumulated  the  greatest  })art  of  their 
enormous  treasures,  in  a  position  always  regarded  as 
secure  from  any  foreign  enemy.  Chosroes  iied  at 
the  approach  of  the  Roman  army,  and  his  flight 
became  a  signal  for  the  rebellion  of  his  generals. 
Heraclius  pushed  forward  to  within  a  few  miles  of 
Ctesiplion,  and  then  found  tliat  his  success  would  be 
more  certain  bv  watchinf^  the  civil  dissensions  of  the 
Persians,  than  by  risking  an  attack  on  the  populous 
capital  of  their  empire  with  his  diminished  army. 
Chosroes  was  soon  seized  and  murdered  by  his 
rebellious  son  Siroes,  and  a  treaty  of  peace  was 
concluded  with  the  Roman  emperor.  The  ancient 
frontiers  of  the  two  empires  were  re-established,  and 
the  holy  cross,  which  the  Persians  had  carried  off 
from  Jerusalem,  was  restored  to  Heraclius,  with  the 
seals  of  the  case  which  contained  it  unbroken. 

Heraclius  had  repeatedly  declared  that  he  did  not 
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desire  to  make  any  conquest  of  the  Persian  terri- 
tory.* llis  conduct  when  success  bad  crowned  his 
exertions,  and  when  his  enemy  was  ready  to  purchase 
his  retreat  at  any  price^  proves  the  sincerity  and 
justice  of  his  policy.  This  empire  required  not  only 
a  lasting  j)eace  to  recover  from  tlie  miseries  of  the 
late  war,  l)ut  also  nianv  reforms  in  the  civil  and 
religious  administration,  in  order  to  restore  the 
vigour  of  the  government.  Twenty-four  years  of 
war,  which  had  proved,  in  turns,  unsuccessful  to 
every  nation  en«:aged  in  it,  had  impoverished 
and  diminished  the  population  of  a  fj^reat  part  of 
Europe  and  Asia.  Public  institutions  and  buildings, 
roads,  ports,  and  commerce,  had  fallen  into  decay ; 
the  physical  power  of  governments  had  declined; 
and  the  utility  of  a  central  political  authority  became 
less  and  less  apparent  to  mankind.  Even  the  reli- 
gious opinions  of  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  and 
Persian  empires  bad  been  shaken,  by  the  misfortunes 
which  had  happened  to  what  each  sect  regarded  as 
the  talisman  of  its  faith.  The  ignorant  Christians 
viewed  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  and  the  loss  of  the 
holy  cross,  as  indicating  the  wrath  of  heaven  and  the 
downtall  of  religion ;  and  the  hre-woi-shippers  con- 
sidered the  destruction  of  Tbebarmes,  and  the 
extinction  of  the  sacred  tire,  as  an  irreparable  evil, 
and  ominous  of  the  annihilation  of  every  good  prin- 
ciple on  earth,  both  the  Persians  and  the  Chris- 
tians had  so  long  regarded  their  faith  as  a  portion  of 
the  statts  and  reckoned  j)oHtical  and  military  jiower 
as  the  inseparable  allies  of  their  ecclesiastical  esta- 


*  rkronkoH  PtJuMe,  401. 
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blishments,  that  they  considered  reliofious  misfortune 
as  a  proof  of  divine  reprobation  of  their  national  cause. 

Tlie  &me  of  HeracliuB  would  have  riyalled  that  of 
Alexander,  Hannibal,  cir  Caesar,  bad  be  expired  at 

Jerusalem,  after  tlie  successful  termination  of  the 
Persian  war.    lie  had  established  peace  throughout 
the  empire,  restored  the  organization  of  the  Roman 
goTemment,  revived  the  power  of  Christianity  in  the 
East,  and  replanted  the  holy  cross  on  Mount  Calvaiy. 
His  glory  admitted  of  no  addition,  but  unfortunately, 
his  conduct  during  the  succeeding  years  of  liis  reign 
has,  in  the  general  opinion,  tarnished  his  frame.  Yet 
these  years  were  devoted  to  many  arduous  labours ; 
and  it  is  to  the  wisdom  with  which  the  emperor 
restored  the  strength  of  his  government  during  this 
time  of  peace,  that  we  must  attribute  the  energy  of 
the  Asiatic  Greeks  who  arrested  the  great  tide  of 
Mohammedan  conquest,   at   the  foot  of  Mount 
Taurus.   Though  the  military  glory  of  Heraclius  was 
obscured  by  the  brilliant  victories  of  the  Saracens, 
still,  his  civil  administration  ought  to  receive  its 
meed  of  praise,  \\\um  we  comi)are  the  resistance 
made  by  the  emj>ire  which  he  re-organized,  with  the 
religious  enthusiasts,  who  extended  their  conquestSy 
with  incredible  rapidity,  from  India  to  Spain. 

The  policy  of  Heraclius  was  directed  to  the 
establishment  of  a  bond  of  union,  which  would  con- 
nect all  the  provinces  of  his  empire  into  one  body, 
and  he  ho])ed  to  replace  the  want  of  national  unity 
by  identity  of  religious  belief.  The  church  was  far 
more  closely  connected  with  the  people  than  any 
other  institution,  and  the  emperor,  as  political  head 
of  the  church,  hoped  to  direct  a  well  organized  body 
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of  churchmen.     But    Heraclius   (^iiiiugcd  in  thv 
impractical)k*  ta.sk  uf  iin})Osing  a  rulu  of  faith  ou  his 
subjects,  without  assuming  the  othce,  or  claiming 
the  authority  of  a  prophet  or  a  saint.    His  measures, 
consequently,  like  all  ecclesiastical  and  religious 
reforms,  which  are  adopted  solely  from  political 
motives,  only  produced  additional  discussions.  In 
the  year  G30,  he  j)ropounded  the  doctrine  "  that  iu 
Christ,  after  the  union  of  the  two  natures,  there  was 
but  one  will  and  one  operation."    Without  gaining 
over  any  great  body  of  the  schismatics  whom  he 
wished  to  restore  to  the  communion  of  the  established 
church,  by  this  new  rule  of  faith,  he  was  himself 
generally  stigmatized  as  a  heretic.    The  epithet 
monothelite  was  applied  to  him  and  to  his  doctrine, 
to  shew  that  neither  was  orthodox.   In  the  hope  of 
putting  an  end  to  the  disputes  which  he  had  rashly 
awakened,  he  again,  in  (k30,  attem})tod  to  legislate 
for  the  church,  and  jmblislied  his  celcl)rated  Ecthesis, 
which,  though  it  attempts  to  remedy  the  ettects  of 
his  prior  proceedings,  by  forbidding  all  controversy 
on  the  question  of  the  single  or  double  operation  of 
the  will  in  Christ,  nevertheless  includes  a  declaration 
iu  favour  of  unity.'''    The  bishop  of  Home,  already 
aspiring  after  an  increase  of  his  spiritual  authority, 
tliough  perhaj)s  not  yet  contemplating  the  possibility 
of  perfect  independence,  entered  actively  into  the 
opposition  excited  by  the  publication  of  the  Ecthesis, 
and  was  supported  by  a  considerable  party  in  the 
eastern  or  Greek  church,  while  he  directed  the 
proceedings  of  the  whole  of  the  western  clergy. 


*  The  £elke$ti  is  contaiued  in  HABDOvm'ft  CoiKUia,  Umi.  ii.  791. 
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On  a  careful  cousideratiou  of  the  religious  position 
of  the  empire,  it  cannot  appear  surprising  that 
Heraclius  should  have  endeavoured  to  reunite  the 
Nestorians,  Eutychians,  and  Jacobites,  to  the  esta- 

blislu'd  church,  [>articnhirly  when  wc  remember  how 
closely  the  influence  of  the  church  was  conuected 
with  the  administration  of  the  state,  and  how  com- 
pletely religious  passions  replaced  national  feelings, 
in  these  secondary  ages  of  Christianity.  The  union 
was  an  indispensable  step  to  the  re-establishment  of 
the  imperial  power,  in  the  provinces  of  Kiryjit,  Svria» 
Mesopotamia,  and  Armenia ;  and  it  must  not  be 
overlooked,  that  the  theological  speculations  and 
ecclesiastical  reforms  of  Heraclius,  were  approved  of  by 
the  wisest  councillors  whom  he  had  been  able  to  select 
to  aid  him  in  the  g'overnment  of  the  empir(\  The 
state  of  society  reqnir(Hl  some  stroma:  nMuedy,  and 
Heraclius  only  erred  in  adopting  the  piau  which  had 
always  been  practically  pursued  by  absolute  monarchs» 
namely,  that  of  making  the  sovereign's  opinion  the 
rule  of  conduct  for  his  subjects.  We  can  hardly 
suppose  that  iiuraclius  wuuUl  have  succeeded  better, 
had  he  assumed  the  character,  or  deserved  the  vene- 
ration due  to  a  saint.  The  marked  difference  which 
existed  between  the  higher  and  educated  classes  in 
the  East^  and  the  ignorant  and  superstitious  populace, 
rendered  it  next  to  impossible,  that  any  line  of 
conduct  conhl  secure  the  judf^^ment  of  the  learned, 
and  awaken  the  fanaticism  of  the  people.  As  a 
farther  apology  for  Heraclius,  it  may  be  noticed,  that 
his  acknowledged  power  over  the  orthodox  clergy 
was  much  greater  than  that  which  was  possessed  by 
the  Byzantine  emperors  at  a  later  period,  or  that 
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whicli  was  ever  admitted  by  the  Latin  Church  after  its 
separation.  In  ?])ite  of  all  the  advantai;es  \\hich  he 
possessed,  his  attempt  ended  in  a  most  sigmil  failure; 
yet  no  experience  would  ever  induce  his  successors 
to  avoid  his  error.  His  effort  to  strengthen  his 
power,  by  establishing  a  principle  of  unity,  aggravated 
all  the  evils  wliicli  lie  intended  to  cure;  for  while  the 
Monophysites  and  the  Greeks  were  as  little  disposed 
to  unite  as  ever,  the  authority  of  the  eastern  church, 
as  a  body,  was  weakened  by  the  creation  of  a  new 
schism,  and  the  incipient  divisions  between  the 
Greeks  and  the  Latins,  assuming  a  national  character, 
began  to  prepare  the  way  for  the  separation  of  the 
Greek  and  Papal  churches. 

While  Heraclius  was  endeavouring  to  restore  the 
strength  of  the  empire  in  the  East,  by  attempting 
to  enforce  unity  of  religious  views,  —  the  pursuit  of 
which  has  I'vcr  heen  one  of  the  greatest  errors  of 
the  human  mind,  —  Mohammed,  by  a  juster  appli- 
catiou  of  the  aspiration  of  mankind  after  unity,  had 
succeeded  in  uniting  Arabia  into  one  state,  and  in 
persuading  it  to  adopt  one  religion.  The  force  of 
this  new  empire  of  the  Saracens  was  directed  against 
those  provinces  of  the  Roman  empire,  which  Hera- 
clius had  been  anxiously  endeavouring  to  reunite  in 
spirit  to  his  government.  The  diHiculties  of  the 
administration  of  these  provinces  had  compelled  the 
emperor  to  fix  his  residence  for  some  years  in  Syria, 
and  lie  was  well  aware  of  all  the  uncertainty  of  their 
alleijiance,  before  the  Saracens  commenced  their 
invasion.*     The  successes  of  the  Mohammedan 


*  H'^raeUus  reaid«d  almint  entirely  ia  tlie  East,  firmn  A.  D.  629,  to  684. 
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anus,  and  the  early  retreat  of  the  emperor,  carrying 
off  with  him  the  holy  cross  from  Jerusalem,  have 
induced  historians  to  suppose,  that  his  latter  years 
were  spent  in  sloth,  and  marked  bv  weakness.* 

His  health,  however,  was  in  so  preearioiis  a  state, 
that  he  could  no  lon<ier  direct  the  ojierations  of  his 
army  in  person;  at  times,  indeed,  he  was  incapable 
of  all  bodily  exertion.!  Yet»  the  resistance  which  the 
Saracens  encountered  in  Syria,  was  very  different 
from  the  ease  with  which  it  had  been  overcome  by 
the  Persians  at  the  commencement  of  the  emperor's 
reign,  and  attests,  that  his  administration  had  not 
been  without  fruit.  Many  of  his  reforms  could 
only  have  been  effected  alter  the  conclusion  of  the 
Persian  war,  when  he  recovered  possession  of  Syria 
and  Egypt.  He  seems,  indeed,  never  to  have 
omitted  an  opj)ortunity  of  strengthening  his  ])()8i- 
tion ;  and  when  a  chief  of  the  JIuus  or  Bulgarians 
threw  ofi'  his  allegiance  to  the  Avars,  Heraelius  is 
recorded  to  have  immediately  availed  himself  of  the 
opj)ortunity  to  form  an  alliance,  in  order  to  circum- 
scribe the  power  of  his  danixeroiis  nortliern  ciicmv. 
Unfortunately,  few  traces  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
Byzantine  writers,  of  the  precise  acts  by  which  he 
effected  his  reforms ;  and  the  most  remarkable  facts, 
illustrating  the  political  history  of  the  time,  must  be 
collected  from  incidental  notices,  ]  d  eserved  in  the 
treatise   of  the  Emperor  Constantine  Porphyro- 

*  GiDBOx,  Dtdin*  aiw2  FaUf  ix.  418.  Lb  Beau,  Hittoire  d»  Bat-Empin, 
xi.  17S. 

t  NicBPHOEVs  Capolitaxus,  17.  Ocklbt's  History  of  ths  Saracens,  i.  271. 
The  idle  story  of  thr  Arabian  historian,  mentioned  by  Ocklpy,  ronfimia  the 
account  of  tixe  Putriarch  Niccphorua,  and  Hhews  that  the  health  uf  HeracUua 
had  dtclined  before  he  quitted  Syria. 
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fjennitas,  concerning  the  administration  of  the  empire, 
written  for  the  instruction  of  his  son  Romanu^  in 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century.* 

Though  Heraclius  fidled  m  gaming  over  the 
Syrians  and  Egyptians,  yet  he  succeeded  completely 
in  reuniting  the  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  to  his 
pfoveniniont,  and  in  attaching  them  to  the  empire. 
IJis  snccess  niav  l)e  estimated  from  tlie  faihire  of 
the  Saracens  iu  their  attacks  on  the  ]K)])ulatioa  of 
this  proTince.  The  moment  the  Mohammedan 
armies  were  compelled  to  rely  on  their  military  skill 
and  reli;ri(^u8  enthusiasm,  and  were  unable  to  derive 
any  proHt  from  the  hostile  feeling  of  the  inhabitants 
to  the  inij)erial  government,  their  career  of  conquest 
was  checked ;  and  almost  a  century  before  Charles 
Martel  stopped  their  progress  in  the  west  of  Europe* 
the  Greeks  had  arrested  their  conquests  in  the 
East,  by  the  steady  resistance  which  they  oftered 
in  Asia  ^Finor. 

The  diihculties  of  Heraclius  were  very  great.  The 
Roman  armies  were  still  composed  of  a  rebellious 
soldiery  collected  from  many  discordant  nations ;  and 
the  only  leaders  whom  the  emperor  could  venture  to 
trust  with  important  military  commands,  were  his 
immediate  relations^,  like  his  brother  Theodore  and  his 
son  Constantino,  or  soldiers  of  fortune,  who  could 
not  aspire  at  the  imperial  dignity,  like  the  Armenian 
general  Vahan.f  All  these  commanded  in  Syria 
against  the  Saracens  at  different  periods.  The 

•  Published  in  I}an(t«ri  Tmpi'rtum  OrtntiaJe,  fol.  Paris,  1711.  Inm.  i.  nnd 
in  Uie  third  volume  of  the  Bonn  ctlition  of  the  wurksof  C'uui»uii)tine  Por|)h. 

t  TnRoraAitia  i^ron,  280.  Evttcriuii,  ii.  97S.  EuiAaN,  H%H» 
Snrait,  26. 
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apostacy  aud  treacheiy  of  a  cou^ideruble  uumber  of 
the  Roman  officers  in  Syria,  warranted  Heradius  in 
regarding  the  defence  of  that  province  as  utterly 
hopeless ;  but  the  meagre  and  ill-informed  historians 

of  his  rei"-!!  can  hardlv  be  received  as  conclusive 
authorities,  to  prove  that  on  liis  retreat  he  displayed 
an  unseemly  despair,  or  a  criminal  indifference. 
The  hct  that  he  carried  the  hoij  cross,  which  he 
had  restored  to  Jerusalem,  along  with  him  to  Con- 
stantinople, attests  that  he  had  lost  all  expectation 
of  defending  the  Holy  City;  but  his  exclamation  of 
"  Farewell,  Svria  !"  was  doubtless  uttered  in  the 
bittem^s  of  his  heart,  on  seeing  a  great  part  of  the 
labours  of  his  life  for  the  restoration  of  the  Roman 
empire  utterly  vain.  The  disease  which  had  long 
undermined  his  constitution,  put  an  end  to  his  life 
about  six  years  after  his  return  to  Constantinople. 
He  died  in  March,  641,  after  one  of  the  most 
remarkable  reigns  recorded  in  history,  chequered  by 
the  greatest  successes  and  reverses.  During  hk 
reign,  the  social  condition  of  mankind  underwent 
a  considerable  change,  and  the  earliest  germs  of 
modem  society  began  to  be  formed  ;  yet  there  is, 
unfortunately,  no  period  of  man's  annals  covered 
with  greater  obscurity. 


SECriON  VIII.  CONDITION  OF  THE  NATIVE  POPULATION 

OF  GREECE. 

The  history  of  the  Greeks  who  continued  to 
inhabit  their  native  European  provinces  becomes, 
after  the  reign  of  Justinian,  extremely  obscure.  Yet 

2  E 
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this  period  is  one  of  great  interest  in  the  liistory  of 
the  Hellenic  race,  which  was  reduced,  like  most  of 
the  otlier  nations  around,  to  struggle  hard  to  escape 
exteimination  from  invaders  far  inferior  in  power 
and  civilization.  It  has  been  already  mentioned, 
that  the  Avar  and  Sclavonian  tribes  had  penetrated 
into  Greece  in  considerable  numbers,  and  effected 
settlements  in  many  districts,  from  which  they  waged 
a  perpetual  war  with  the  (i reeks.  Unable  to  live 
in  the  state  of  miseiy  and  destitution  to  which  the 
agricultural  classes  were  now  reduced  in  Europe, 
the  Greek  })o])ulation  confined  itself  to  the  towns 
where  they  could  carry  on  trade  or  commerce,  or  to 
those  districts  which  were  safe  from  intrusion. 

The  countries  to  the  north  of  Epirus  and  Mace- 
donia had  always  effectually  resisted  the  influence  of 
Greek  civilization ;  and  even  when  the  population 
of  Greece  was  increasing  with  the  greatest  rapidity, 
and  while  colonies  were  nmltiplied  in  e\er\  land, 
from  Sicily  to  the  Tanric  Chersonese,  the  Greeks 
were  unable  to  press  back  towards  the  north,  the 
population  of  these  countries.  Yet  these  lands  have^ 
from  the  earliest  times,  lain  open  to  constant  inva^ 
sion  and  emigration.*  In  the  time  of  Maurice,  the 
language  of  the  Thracians  had  a  nmch  stronger 
resemblance  to  Latin  tlian  to  Greek,  and  indeed 
Latin  appears  to  have  mixed  more  easily  than 
Greek,  with  the  native  dialects  of  all  the  nations  on 
the  northern  limits  of  the  Hellenic  race.f  Bat, 

"  From  the  time  of  the  Celto  to  Uiat  of  Uie  Turk*.   Nmun^  JTIeiiii 

t^chnft,  n.  '.\'h. 

Trbopbti^cti  Sim.  ii.  ii.   Tbh  was  the  laugoai^  of  Uie  Mnleleen. 
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though  the  Greeks,  at  the  height  of  their  power, 
could  make  no  impression  on  these  northern  neigh* 
hours,   yet,  when  Greece  became  depopulated, 

numerous  colonies  from  the  north  settled  in  the 
ancient  seats  of  the  Hellenic  race,  and  the  slave 
population  of  Attica  and  Lacooia  were  replaced 
by  tribes  of  £pirot  or  Albanian  peasants,  whose 
descendants  regarded  themselves  as  the  original 
natives  of  the  soil. 

It  is  impossible  to  trace  with  accuracy  the  effects 
of  the  de])oj)ulation  of  Greece,  and  of  the  poverty  of 
the  inhabitants.  No  description  could  exaggerate 
the  sufferings  of  a  country  in  a  similar  situation.* 
The  slave  population,  which  had  formerly  laboured 
Ibr  the  wealthy,  had  now  disappeared,  and  the  free 
labourer  had  sunk  into  ii  serf.  The  uncultivated 
plains  were  traversed  by  armed  bauds  of  Sclavo- 
nians,  who  gradually  settled,  in  great  numbers,  in 
Thessaly  and  Macedonia.  The  cities  of  Greece 
ceased  to  receive  the  usual  supplies  of  agricultural 
produce  from  the  country,  and  even  Thessalonica, 
with  its  fertile  territory  and  abundant  pastures,  was 
dependent  on  foreign  importation  for  relief  from 

*  Niebuhr  thus  describes  the  effects  of  the  wan  of  Napoleon  in  Germany : 
**  Whole  villageB  have  entirely  disappeared  ;  and  in  many,  which  are  not 
altogether  gone,  the  population  is  entirely,  or  almost  entirely,  destroyed  by 
plunder,  famine,  and  ditwnseb  The  towns,  part  of  whieh  are  in  aabei^  an 
eqnalliy  deeolale ;  and  every  mhabiteat  ia  sunk  nearly  to  the  same  sCnte  of 
|M>verly.  AlltJost  nl!  tlu-  lamlowners  are  banknipt,  and  there  has  been  a  total 
change  in  the  property  of  the  soil  —  a  great  misfortune,  for  the  rich  who 
spring  up  out  of  war  and  want  are  bure  lu  be  the  very  worst  of  tlieir  class." 
Mens  Mfllrlelfm  liter  RO.NiBBVHtt,  484.  In  order  to  forn  ■onw  ideft  of 
the  state  of  Orteoe,add  to  tbia  pietore  tte  dUference  between  »  dedining  and 
advancing  state  of  society,  and  between  the  Frendl  of  the  nineteendl  oentory 
and  tlie  Avars  and  Sclavouians  of  the  seventh. 
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famine.*  The  smaller  cities,  des^titute  of  the  same 
advantiii^es  of  situation,  would  naturally  be  more 
exposed  to  depopulation,  and  sink  more  rapidly  to 
decaj..  The  roadg,  after  the  seizure  of  the  local 
funds  of  the  Greek  cities  by  Justinian,  were  allowed 
to  go  to  ruin,  and  the  transport  of  proyisions  hj  land, 
in  a  country  like  Greece,  l)ecame  difficult.  This 
neglect  of  the  roads  had  always  been  a  cause  of  the 
poverty  and  barbarism  of  the  mountainous  districts 
in  the  Roman  empire^  whenever  it  happened  that 
they  were  not  traversed  bj  one  of  the  great  military 
lines  of  communication. 

A  com])lete  oj)}>osition  of  feelings  and  interests 
began  to  separate  the  inhabitants  of  Greece,  and  the 
Greek  ]>opulation  of  Constantinople  connected  with 
the  imperial  administration,  and  this  circumstance 
warrants  us  in  fixing  on  the  reign  of  Heraclius  as 
the  period  at  which  the  ancient  existence  of  the 
Hellenic  race  terminates.  It  is  vain  to  attempt 
to  fix  with  accuracy  the  precise  time  at  which  the 
ancient  usages  were  allowed,  one  by  one,  to  expune, 
for  no  change  in  social  life  which  is  long  in  progress, 
can  be  considered  as  really  accomplished,  until  the 
existence  of  a  new  order  of  things  can  be  distinctly 
pointed  out.  National  tninsitions  can  rarely  be 
effected  in  one  generation,  and  are  often  not  com- 
pleted in  a  century.  But  when  the  Byzantine 
writers,  after  the  time  of  Heraclius,  find  it  neoessaiy 
to  make  mention  of  the  Greeks  of  Hellas  and  Pelo- 
ponnesus, they  do  so  with  feelings  of  aversion.  This 
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dis]jlay  of  ill  will  induces  us  to  conjecture  that  the 
fate  of  the  Greek  cities  engaged  in  resisting  the 
Sclavonian  invaders,  had  not  been  very  different 
from  that  of  the  imperial  cities  on  the  Adriatic,  and 
that  they  had  been  compelled  to  develop  a  spirit  of 
independence,  which  had  caused  a  return  of  pros- 
perity sufficient  to  awaken  the  envy  of  the  Byzantine 
Greeks.  The  manner  in  which  the  Byzantine  writers 
mention  the  dwellers  in  Greece,  or  Helladikoi,  as 
they  style  them,  in  order  to  distingoish  these  Hellenes 
from  the  degenerate  Romans,  as  they  vainly  term 
themselves,  seems  almost  to  imply  envy  as  well  as 
contempt.*  The  term  Hellenes  was  now  either  used 
to  indicate  the  votaries  of  paganism,  or  was  too 
dosely  associated  with  reminiscences  of  the  glory  of 
ancient  Hellas,  to  be  conferred  on  the  rude  Christian 
population  of  the  Peloponnesus,  by  the  educated  in 
Constantinople. 

In  the  midst  of  the  darkness  which  fuuceals  the 
political  and  social  condition  of  the  Greeks  from 
our  view  during  this  period,  a  curious  record  of  a 
later  time  informs  us,  that  a  portion  of  the  Hellenic 
race,  in  the  mountains  of  Laconia,  still  continued  to 
preserve  its  ancient  habits,  and  even  clung  to  the 
pagan  religion.f  This  circumstance  supplies  the 
strongest  testimony  of  the  neglected  and  secluded 
condition  of  the  people,  among  whom  the  ideas  of 
the  enlightened  portion  of  mankind  had  not  suc- 
ceeded in  penetrating.    These  heathens  were,  of 

*  Tbeophanis  Ck.  339.   Ckorkkus,  i.  454.   Tafd  de  Thntalonka  prolfj. 
lu.  221. 513. 

t  Contftumm  PoHParm.  J>e  adm,  imp,  c  50.  in.  324.  ed.  Bonn. 
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course,  only  iminstructed  peasantry,  who  bad  pre- 
served soiiu'  of  the  supeistitious  usages  of  their 
ancestors,  and  who,  probably,  were  as  ignorant  of 
the  ideas  and  feelings  of  audent  paganlBin,  as  they 
were  of  Christian  doctrines. 

The  barbarism  of  the  Greeks,  at  this  period,  was 
the  consequence  of  their  poverty,  whicli  prevented 
their  j)rocuring  the  means  of  education,  and  re- 
stricted the  uses  of  the  knowledge  which  they  might 
possess.  In  the  circumstances  to  which  they  were 
reduced,  it  is  not  surprising  that  the  Greeks  lost  all 
veneration  both  for  literature  and  art,  and  that 
Grreece,  for  some  centuries,  hardly  furnishes  a  singk^ 
name,  in  the  long  list  of  (ireek  writei-s,  whose 
works  have  been  considered  worthy  of  mention,  lii 
this  state  of  depopulation  and  ignorance^  the  relics 
of  ancient  art  began  to  fall  unnoticed  to  the  ground : 
another  age  covered  them  with  the  ruins  of  the 
buildings  which  they  had  once  adorned ;  and  thus 
many  remained  concealed  and  preserved,  until  in- 
creasing population,  and  reviving  prosperity,  caused 
the  reconstruction  of  new  cities  on  ancient  sites. 

It  was  not  in  their  native  seats  alone^  that 
the  Greeks  declined  in  numbers  and  civilization 
at  this  period ;  even  their  distant  colonies  were 
rapidly  sinking  to  ruin.  During  the  reigu  of  Justiu, 
the  city  of  Bosporus,  in  Tauris,  had  been  captured 
by  the  Turks,  who  then  occupied  a  considerable 
portion  of  the  Tauric  Chersonesus.*  The  city  of 
Cherson  alone  continued  to  maintain  its  indepen- 

*  J^jfcerpta  e  Meitandn  kittoria,  404.  ed.  Uuiiii* 
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dence  in  the  northern  regions  of  the  Black  Sea, 
resembling,  in  its  political  relation  to  the  empire, 
the  cities  of  Dalmatia,  and  by  its  share  of  the 
northern  trade,  rivalling  the  power  and  influence  of 
the  barbarian  princes  in  the  neighbourhood. 
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CHAPTER  V. 

CONDITION  OF  THE  GREEKS  FROM  THE  DEATH  OF  HERA- 
CLIUS  TO  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  ROMAN  EMPIRE  IN 
THE  EAST. 

THE  BOMAN  EMPIRE  ORADCALLY  CHANGED  t.MO  TUK  GRFEK,  OR  RVZANTtNK  — 
CONqUEST  OP  THE  SOUTHERN  PROVINCES  OF   THE  EXl'IUE,  OF  WHICH  THE 
MAJOBITT  OF  THB  POPULATION  WAS  NOT  OBSBK  NOB  OBTHOOOX  —  CONSTANS 

m  fMORV  touAwn  ths  roue?  or  bbbacuub — ooxmimHB  ram 

WWKtm  TIBLDBD  TO  THB  POFCLAm  SOCUDIIAaTICAX  PlBTT  AMOlia  TKK 
ffllTF** — DEPOPULATION  OP  THE  EMPIRE,  AND  DECREASE  OP  THE  GREEKS 
UNDER  JC8TINUN  THE  SECOND  —  CONFUSED  STATE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRATION 
VHDBK  A  8UCCIMI0N  OF  MMnaOM^A  OUaOB  CAKIB  PLACE  IN  THB 

OMAmBAiioN  or  THB  HiinmB  mnm  lm>  thr  UAimuii— obkskal  tibw 

99  THE  CONDITION  Or  THB  OBBBBB  AT  THB  BZTINCnON  OF  TBB  BOHAN 
rOWBB  IN  THB  BAST. 


SECTION  Id — THE  BOBIAN  EMPIBE  GRADUALLY  CHANGED 
INTO  THE  GREEK,  OR  BYZANTINE. 

The  precise  date  at  which  the  eastern  Roman 
empire  ceased  to  exist  ha.s  been  variously  fixed. 
Gibbon  remarks,  "  that  Tiberius,  by  the  Arabs,  and 
Maurice^  bj  the  Italiaiifi»  are  distinguished  as  the 
first  of  the  Greek  Gtesare,  as  the  founders  of  a  new 
dynasty  and  empire."*  But  if  manners,  language, 
and  religion  are  to  decide  concerning  the  com- 

*  Gibbon's  Dttiitu  and  FaU     tJu  jRomam  Empire,  x.  154. 
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mencement  of  the  Byzantine  empire,  the  preceding 
pages  have  shewn^  that  its  origin  must  be  carried 
back  to  an  earlier  period ;  while,  if  the  peculiarities 
of  the  form  of  goyemment  be  taken  as  the  ground 
of  decision,  the  Roman  empire  may  be  considered 
as  indefinitely  prolonged  with  the  existence  of  the 
title  of  Roman  emperor,  which  the  sovereign  of 
Constantinople  continued  to  retain.    As  long,  how- 
eyer,  as  the  prejudices  of  the  goyeming  chuBses,  both 
in  church  and  state,  kept  them  completely  separ 
rated  from  the  national  feelings  of  every  race  of 
their  subjects,  and  rendered  the  imperial  administra- 
tion, and  the  people  of  the  empire,  two  distinct 
bodies,  with  different,  and  frequently  adverse  views 
and  interests,  some  traces  of  Roman  domination,  as 
well  as  policy,  continued  to  anhnate  the  govern- 
ment, and  guide  the  councils,  of  the,  emperor  and 
his  officers.    The  jK'riod,  therefore,  at  which  the 
Roman  empire  of  the  East  terminated,  is  decided 
by  the  events  which  confined  the  authority  of  the 
government  to  those  provinces  where  the  Greeks 
formed  the  majority  of  the  population,  or,  at  least, 
where  the  educated  and  higher  classes  were  directly 
connected  with  the  imperial  administration,  from 
the  use  of  the  Greek  language,  the  predominance  of 
the  orthodox  church,  and  the  prevalence  of  Greek 
civilisation.    For,  when  the  Saracen  conquests  had 
severed  from  the  empire  all  those  provinces  which 
possessed  a  native  population  distinct   from  tlie 
Greeks,  by  language,  literature,  and  religion,  the 
central  government  of  Constantinople  was  gradually 
compelled  to  fail  back  on  the  interests  and  passions 
of  the  remaining  inhabitants,  who  were  chiefly 
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Greeks ;  and  though  Roman  principles  of  administra- 
tion still  exercised  a  powerful  influence  in  separating 
the  aristocracy,  both  in  church  and  state,  from  the 
body  of  the  people,  still  public  opinion,  among  the 
educated  classes,  began  to  exert  some  influence  on 
the  administiation,  and  that  public  opinion  was  in 
its  character  really  Greek.  Yet,  as  it  was  by  no 
means  identified  with  the  native  inhabitants  of 
Hellas,  but  existed  among  the  Greeks  of  Constanti- 
nople and  Asia,  it  ought  correctly  to  be  termed 
Byzantine^  and  the  empire  is,  consequently,  justly 
called  the  Byzantine  empire.  As  the  relics  of  the 
Macedonian  empire  at  last  overpowered  every 
trace  of  the  Roman  domination  in  the  government 
of  the  eastern  empire,  the  court  of  Constantinople 
became  identified  with  the  feelings  and  interests  of 
that  portion  of  the  Greek  nation*  which,  in  Europe 
and  Asia,  owed  its  political  authority  to  the  Mace- 
donian conquests ;  and  on  the  num])ers,  wealth,  and 
power  of  this  class,  the  emperor  and  the  orthodox 
church  were,  after  the  commencement  of  the  eighth 
centuiy,  compelled  to  depend  for  the  defence  of  the 
goyemment  and  the  Christian  religion. 

The  difficulty  of  fixing  the  precise  moment  which 
marks  the  end  of  the  Roman  empire,  arises  from 
the  circumstance  of  its  liaviiig  perished,  rather  from 
the  internal  evils  nourished  in  its  political  organiza- 
tion, than  from  the  attacks  of  its  external  enemies. 
Its  dissolution  was,  consequently,  so  gradual,  that 
the  new  state  was  created  by  the  transformation  of 
the  old.  The  (ioths,  Iluns,  Avars.  Persians,  and 
Saracens,  all  failed  as  compU'tely  in  overthrowing 
the  Roman  empire,  ha  the  Mohammedans  did  in 
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destroying  the  Christian  religion.  For  even  the 
final  loss  of  Egypt,  Sjria,  and  Africa,  only  marks 
the  end  of  the  Roman  empire^  when  the  conse- 
quences of  the  change  begin  to  produce  Tisible 

effects  on  the  internal  government.  The  Roman 
empire  seems,  therefore,  really  to  have  terminated 
with  Justinian  the  Second,  the  hist  sovereign  of  the 
fiimily  of  Heraclius,  (A.  D.  711,)  and  Leo  the  Third, 
or  the  Isaurian,  who  gave  the  imperial  administra- 
tion  an  ecclesiastical  form,  must  be  ranked  as  the 
first  of  the  Bvzantine  monarehs,  thonn^h  neither  the 
emperor,  the  clergy,  nor  the  people,  [>erceived,  at 
the  time,  the  moral  change  in  their  position,  which 
makes  the  establishment  of  this  new  era  historically 
correct. 

Under  the  sway  of  the  Heraclian  family,  the 
extent  of  the  em])ire  was  circumscribed  nearly 
within  the  bounds  which  it  coutiuued  to  occupy 
during  many  subsequent  centuries.  As  this  dimi- 
nution of  territory  was  chiefly  caused  by  the  sepa- 
ration of  provinces,  inhabited  by  people  of  different 
races,  manners,  and  opinions,  and  ])laced,  by  a 
concurrence  of  circumstances,  in  o])position  to  the 
central  government,  it  is  not  improbable  that  thu 
empire  was  actually  strengthened  by  the  loss.  The 
connection  between  the  Constantinopolitan  court 
and  the  Greek  nation  became  closer;  and  though 
this  connection,  in  so  far  as  it  affected  the  people, 
was  cliietly  based  on  religious,  and  not  on  political 
feelings,  and  operated  with  greater  force  on  the 
inhabitants  of  the  cities  than  on  the  whole  body  of 
the  population,  still  its  effect  was  extremely  bene- 
ficial to  the  imperial  government. 
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While  the  Roman  and  Persian  empires  had,  by 
their  ruinous  wars,  rapidly  declined  in  wealth, 
power,  and  population,  two  new  peoples  had  grown 
up  to  the  possession  of  a  greatly  increased  impor- 
tance,  and  taken  their  place  as  arbiters  of  the  fate 
of  mankind.  The  Turks  in  the  north  of  Asia,  and 
the  Arabs  in  the  soutlu  were  now  the  most 
numerous,  and  the  most  j)owert'ui  nations,  in  imme- 
diate contact  with  the  civilized  portion  of  mankind. 
The  Turkish  power  of  this  time,  however,  never 
came  into  direct  military  relations  with  the  Roman 
empire,  nor  did  the  conquests  of  this  race  imme- 
diately atlect  the  political  and  social  condition  of 
the  Greeks,  until  some  centuries  later.  With  the 
Arabs,  or  Saracens,  the  case  was  very  d liferent. 
As  they  were  placed  on  the  confines  of  Syria,  Egypt, 
and  Persia,  the  disturbances  caused  by  the  wars  of 
HeracHus  and  Chosroes,  threw  a  considerable  portion 
of  the  rich  trade  witli  P^thiopia,  Southern  Africa, 
and  India,  into  their  hands.  The  long  hostilities 
between  the  two  empires  gave  a  constant  occu- 
pation to  the  warlike  population  of  Arabia,  and 
directed  the  attention  of  the  Arabs  to  views  of 
extended  national  policy,  at  the  very  time  that  the 
natural  advantages  of  their  unrivalled  cavalry  were 
aui^niented  by  the  habits  of  order  and  discipline, 
which  they  could  never  have  acquured  in  their  native 
deserts.  The  Saracens  in  the  service  of  the  empure, 
are  spoken  of  with  praise  by  Heraclius,  in  bis  last 
campaign,  when  they  accompanied  him  into  the 
heart  of  Persia.*    The  profits  derived  from  their 
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increased  couimereial  and  military  adventures,  had 
doubtless  given  the  Arabs  a  tendency  to  increase 
their  population.  Their  intimate  connection  with 
the  Roman  and  Persian  armies  had  revealed  to  them 
the  weakness  of  the  two  empires ;  yet  the  extraor- 
dinary power  and  conquests  of  the  Arabs  must  be 
attributed,  rather  to  the  moral  strength  which  the 
nation  acquired  by  the  influence  of  th(?ir  prophet 
Mohammed,  than  to  the  extent  of  their  improve- 
ment in  military  or  political  knowledge.  The 
difference  of  a  declining  and  an  advancing  ])0})ula- 
tion  —  of  a  people  whicli  expands  all  its  })roductions 
and  revenues  in  the  cost  of  living  and  taxation,  like 
the  inhabitants  of  the  Persian  and  Roman  empires 
at  this  period — and  of  a  people  which,  even  from 
small  profits  and  scanty  resources,  possesses  a 
superfluity  to  spare  for  hospitality,  liberal  charity, 
public  inij)rovenients,  or  military  enterprizes,  like 
the  Arabs, — ^must  never  be  lost  sight  of  in  weighing 
the  relative  strength  of  nations,  apparently  the 
most  widely  removed  in  wealth,  population,  and  in 
the  extent  of  their  military  establishments. 

SECTION  II.  CONaUEST  OF  TU£  SOUTHERN  PROVINCES 

OF  THB  EBCPIRE,  OF  WHICH  THE  M AJORrTT  OF  THE 
POPULATION  WAS  NOT  GREEK  NOR  ORTHODOX. 

Strange  as  were  the  vicissitudes  in  the  fortunes 
of  the  Persian  and  Roman  emj)ire8  during  the  reigns 
of  Chosroes  and  Heraclius,  every  event  in  their 
records  sinks  into  comparative  insignificance,  from 
the  mighty  influence  which  their  contemporary, 
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Mohammed,  the  prophet  of  Arabia,  soon  began  to 
exercise  on  the  political,  moral,  and  religious  con- 
dition   of  the  countries,   wliose  possession  these 
sovereigns  had  so  eagerly  disputed.    Historians  are 
apt  to  be  enticed  fi^m  their  immediate  subject,  in 
order  to  contemplate  the  personal  histofj  of  a  man 
who  obtained  so  marvellons  a  dominion  over  the 
minds  and  actions  of  Ids  followers;    and  whose 
talents  laid  the  foundations   of  a   j)olitical  and 
religious  system,  which  has  ever  since  continued  to 
gOY^m  millions  of  mankind,  of  Yarions  races,  and 
dissimilar  manners.   The  snocess  of  Mohammed 
as  a  lawgiver,  among  the  most  ancient  nations  of 
Asia,  and  the  stability  of  his  institutions  dnrini?  a 
long  series  of  generations,  and  in  every  condition  of 
social  polity,  prove  that  this  extraordinary  man  was 
formed  by  a  rare  combination  of  the  qualities  both  of 
a  Lycurgus  and  an  Alexander.    But  still,  in  order 
to  appreciate  with  perfect  Justness  the  influence  of 
Mohannned  <m  his  own  times,  it  is  safer  to  examine 
the  history  of  his  contemporaries  with  reference  to 
his  conduct,  than  to  fix  our  attention  exclusiyely  on 
his  actions  and  opinions,  and  to  trace  from  them 
the  exploits  of  his  followers,  and  attribute  to  them 
the  raj)id  ])ropa«ration  of  his  religion.    I^en  thon»^h 
it  be  admitted  that  Mohannned  laid  the  foundations 
of  his  laws  in  the  strongest  principles  of  human 
nature,  and  prepared  the  fabric  of  his  empire  with 
the  profoundest  wisdom,  still  there  can  be  no  doubt, 
that  the  intelligence  of  no  man  could,  during  his 
lifetime,  have  foreseen,  and  no  human  combinations 
<M)uUl  have  ensured,  the  extraordinary  success  of  his 
followers.    The  laws  which  govern  the  moral  world 
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ensure  perniaiieiit  success,  even  to  tlie  greatest 
minds,  only  as  long  as  they  fonn  types  of  the  mental 
feelings  of  their  fellow-creatures.  The  circum* 
stances  of  Mohammed's  age  were,  indeed,  favourable 
to  his  career;  they  formed  the  mind  of  this 
wonderful  man,  who  has  left  their  impress,  as  well 
as  that  of  his  own  character,  on  succeeding  genera- 
tions. He  was  bom  at  a  period  of  visible  intellectual 
decline  amongst  the  aristocratic  and  governing 
classes  throughout  the  civilized  world.  Aspirations 
after  something  better  than  the  then  social  condi- 
tion of  the  Imlk  of  mankind,  had  rendered  the 
inhabitants  of  almost  every  country  dissatisiied  with 
the  existing  order  of  things.  A  better  religion 
than  the  paganism  of  the  Arabs  was  felt  to  be 
necessary  in  Arabia;  and,  at  the  same  time,  even 
the  people  of  Persia,  Syria,  and  Egypt,  re(juired 
somethin":  more  satisfactory  to  their  relifjious 
feelings  than  the  disputed  doctrines  which  the 
Magi,  Jews,  and  Christians,  inculcated  as  the  most 
important  features  of  their  respective  religions, 
merely  because  they  presented  the  points  of  greatest 
dissimilarity.  The  great  success  of  Mani  in  pro- 
pagating a  new  religion,  (for  Manicheism  caimot 
properly  be  called  a  heresy,)  is  a  strong  testimony 
of  this  feeling.  The  &te^  too,  of  the  Manicheans, 
would  probably  have  foreshadowed  that  of  the 
Mohammedans,  had  the  religion  of  Mohammed  not 
presented  to  foreign  nations  a  national  cause,  as 
well  as  a  universal  creed.  Had  Mohammed  himself 
met  with  the  fate  of  Mani,  it  is  not  probable  that 
his  religion  could  have  been  more  successful  than 
that  of  his  predecessor.    But  he  found  a  whole 
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nation  in  the  full  tide  of  rapid  improvement,  eagerly 
in  search  of  knowledge  and  power.  The  excite- 
ment in  the  public  mind  of  Arabia,  which  produced 
the  mission  of  Mohammed,  induced  manj  other 
prophets  to  make  their  appearance  during  his 
lifetime.  His  superior  talents,  and  his  clearer 
perception  of  justice,  and,  we  may  say,  truth, 
destroyed  all  their  srliemes.* 

The  misfortunes  of  the  times  had  directed  public 
opinion  in  the  East,  to  a  belief  that  unity  was  the 
thing  principally  wantmg  to  cure  the  existing  eyils, 
and  secure  the  permanent  happiness  of  mankind. 
This  vague  desire  of  unity  is  indeed  no  uncommon 
delusion  of  the  human  intellect.  Mohammed  seized 
the  idea ;  his  creed,  "  there  is  but  one  God,"  was 
a  truth  that  ensured  universal  assent ;  the  addition, 
''and  Mohammed  Is  the  prophet  of  God,"  was  a 
simple  fact,  which,  if  doubted,  admitted  of  an  appeal 
to  the  sword,  an  argiunent  that  even  to  the  minds 
of  the  Christian  world,  was  long  considered  as 
conclusive.  The  principle  of  unity  was  soon  em- 
bodied in  the  irame  of  Arabic  society ;  the  unity  of 
God,  the  national  unity  of  the  Arabs,  and  the  unity 
of  the  religious,  civil,  judicial,  and  military  adminis- 
tration, in  one  organ  on  earth,  entitled  the  Moham- 
medans to  assume,  with  justice,  the  name  of 
Unitarians,  a  title  in  which  they  particularly 
gloried.f  Such  sentiments,  joined  to  the  decla- 
ration made,  and  long  kept  l)y  the  Saracens,  that 
liberty  of  conscience  was  granted  to  all  who  would 

•  OcKLEY*s  Jiist.  uj  the  fSaruciu$f  i.  1,1.  ed.  1757.    Salk'h  A'oran,  pre), 
ditic.  i.  238.  Gibbov's  Dtdiiu  and  Fail,  ix.  355. 
t  OcKLsr'fe  Hit$,  ^tke  Saraetit*,  i.  197. 
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put  themselves  under  the  j»rutectioii  of  Islam,  were 
enough  to  secure  the  good  wiW  of  that  numerous 
body  of  the  population  of  both  the  Persian  and  the 
Roman  empires,  which  was  opposed  to  the  state 
religion,  and  which  was  continoallj  exposed  to 
j)ersecution  by  these  two  bigoted  governments.  In 
Persia,  Chosroes  persecuted  the  orthodox  Christians 
with  as  much  cruelty  as  Heraclius  tormented  Jews 
and  heretics  within  the  bounds  of  the  empire.* 
The  ability  with  "vi^ch  Mohammed  put  forward  his 
creed,  removed  it  entirely  from  the  schools  of 
theology,  and  secured  among  the  people  a  secret 
feeling  in  favour  of  its  justice,  particularly  when  its 
votaries  appeared  as  oifering  a  refuge  to  the 
oppressed,  and  a  protection  agamst  religious  per- 
secution. 

As  this  work  only  proposes  to  notice  the  influence 

of  Mohiiunnedanism  on  the  fortunes  and  condition 
of  the  Greek  nation,  it  is  not  necessary  to  narrate 
in  detail  the  progress  of  the  Arab  conquests  in  the 
Roman  empire.  The  first  hostilities  between  the 
followers  of  Mohammed  and  the  Roman  troops, 
occurred  while  Heraclius  was  at  Jerusalem,  engaged 
in  celebrating  the  restoration  of  the  holy  cross, 
bearing  it  ou  his  own  shoulders  up  Alount  Calvary, 
and  persecuting  the  Jews  by  driving  them  out  of 
their  native  city.f  In  his  desire  to  obtain  the 
lavour  of  Heaven  by  purifying  the  Holy  City,  he 
overlooked  the  danger  which  his  authority  might 

•  TnEoi'nA?H8  CSbtm.  252.    Elmacin,  Hist.  Sarac,  p.  12.  14. 

+  The  holy  cross  was  replaced  in  the  Church  of  the  Resurrection  on  tho 
14Ui  Si'ptcmber,  (i2n.  In  the  month  of  Djoumadi  1.  in  the  eighth  year  of 
the  Ilcgira,  (September,  629,)  war  broke  oat  between  the  Chrietiaii  subjects 
of  the  empire,  end  the  Semcens,  folknren  of  Mehunmed. 
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incur  from  tlieliatrcd  and  despair  of  his  perscc-uti'd 
subjects.  The  niiiitary  operations  of  the  Arabs 
excited  little  alarm  in  the  minds  of  the  emperor 
and  his  officers  in  Syria;  the  Roman  forces  had 
always  been  accustomed  to  repel  the  incursions  of 
the  Saracens  with  ease ;  the  irretnilar  cavalry  of 
the  desert,  thouf»'h  often  successful  in  phuideriiig' 
incursions,  had  hitherto  ]u-oved  inell'ective  against 
the  regularly  disciplined  and  completely  armed 
troops  of  the  empire.  But  a  new  spirit  was  now 
infused  into  the  Arabian  armies ;  and  the  implicit 
obedience  which  the  troops  of  the  Prophet  paid  to 
his  commands,  rendered  their  disci])line  as  superior 
to  that  of  the  imperial  forces,  as  their  tactics  and 
their  arms  were  inferior. 

Mohammed  did  not  live  to  profit  by  the  expe* 
rience  which  his  followers  gained  in  their  first 
struggle  with  the  Romans  ;  but  as  soon  as  Aboubekr 
had  succeeded  him  in  tlie  government  of  Aral)ia, 
the  Saracens  uudertook  the  invasion  of  Syria.  In 
633,  an  army  of  Arabs  entered  the  province,  and 
their  progress  was  rapid,  although  Heraclius  himself 
was  in  the  neighbourhood,  for  he  generally  resided 
at  Emesa,  or  Antioch,  in  order  to  devote  his 
constant  attention  to  restorinii^  Svria  to  a  state  of 
oi*der  and  obedience.  The  imperial  troops  made 
considerable  efforts  to  support  the  military  renown 
of  the  Roman  armies,  but  were  almost  univer- 
sally unsuccessful.  The  emperor  did  not  neglect 
his  duty  ;  he  assembled  all  the  troo])s  tliat  lie  could 
collect,  and  intruste<l  the  c(nnmand  of  the  army  to 
his  brother  Theodore,  who  had  dibtiuguished  himself 
in  the  Persian  M'ars,  by  gaining  an  imporfant  victory 
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iu  very  critical  circumstances.*  Vahaii,  who  com- 
manded after  Theodore^  had  also  distin^shed 
himself  in  the  last  glorious  campaign  in  Persia.f 
Unfortunately,  the  health  of  Heraclius  prevented 
his  taking  the  fiehl  in  person,  t  The  absence  of 
all  nionil  rheeks  in  the  Roman  administration,  and 
the  total  want  of  patriotism  in  the  officers  and 
troops  at  this  period,  rendered  the  personal  influence 
of  the  emperor  necessary,  even  at  the  head  of  his 
armies,  in  order  to  preserve  due  subordination,  and 
enforce  union  among  the  leading  men  in  the  empire, 
as  each  indivi(hial  was  always  more  occupied  in 
intriguing  to  get  the  advantage  over  his  colleagues, 
than  in  striving  to  advance  the  service  of  the  state. 
The  ready  obedience  and  devoted  patriotism  of  the 
Saracens  formed  a  sad  contrast  to  the  insubordina- 
tion and  treachery  of  the  Romans,  and  would  fully 
explain  the  success  of  the  Mohammedan  arms, 
without  the  assistance  of  any  very  extraordinaiy 
impulse  of  religious  zeal,  with  which,  however, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  the  Arabs  were  dee])]y 
imbued.  The  facility  of  the  conijuest  of  Syria  by 
the  Arabs,  is  by  no  means  so  wonderful  as  the  ease 
with  which  they  maintained  their  conquest,  and 
the  tranquillity  of  the  population  under  their 
government. 

In  the  first  campaign,  Bostra,  a  rich  frontier  town, 
was  taken  by  the  treachery  of  its  connnandant ;  in 
the  second,  the  emperor's  brother,  Theodore,  was 
defeated ;  and  iu  a  subsequent  battle  at  Adjnadin, 

'  Tiinont  VMS  Chron.  263, 

+  Ibi<i.        ;  t  ithcr  in  the  year  fi34  or  636. 

t  NicEPuoaus  Co>sTANTiNoPOLiTANU8,p.  U.  OcKLBY,  JlUt.Saroe.  i.  271. 
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the  Roman  general  Vartan  shared  the  same  fate. 

A  rebellion  of  N'tirtaii  s  army,  and  anotlier  defeat, 
terminated  this  general's  career;*  and  before  the 
concluBion  of  the  campaign,  the  Arabs  captured 
Damascns,  in  oanseqnenoe  of  a  capitulation  with 
the  inhabitants,  which  left  the  Christians  in  pos- 
session of  some  municipal  rights,  particularly  of 
the  great  church,  and  of  their  local  mint.  The 
misfortunes  of  this  campaign  are  said  to  have 
induced  Heraclius  to  retreat  to  Constantino])le. 
His  son,  Heraclius  Constantino^  who  had  received 
the  imperial  title,  having  been  proclaimed  Augustus 
in  the  year  of  his  birth,  continued  to  assist  in  the 
defence  of  the  province,  and  to  aid  the  military 
operations  by  his  pr(^<^(^nce.f  Tlie  third  campaign  is 
remarkable,  as  it  ilhistrates  the  feelings  of  the 
Syrian  population.  The  Arabs  plundered  a  great 
fidr  at  the  monastery  of  Abilkodos,  about  thirty 
miles  from  Damascus;  and  the  Syrian  towns, 
alarmed  for  their  wealth,  and  indifferent  to  the 
cause  of  their  rulers,  began  to  negotiate  the  ])urchase 
of  separate  truces  with  the  Arabs.  Indeed,  where- 
ever  the  imperial  garrison  was  not  sufficient  to 
overawe  the  inhabitants,  the  native  Syrians  sought 
to  make  any  arrangement  with  the  Arabs  which 
would  ensure  their  towns  from  phuuler,  feeling 
satisfied  that  the  Arab  authorities  could  not  use 

*  Ocklc^,  (i.  70,)  names  tbis  general  Wcrdan,  and  Aays  he  was  akin  at 
Hm  bftttle  of  Adjaadio.  Theopluuics  (CAroN.  p.  280,)  cftUi  him  Vahao, 
(Bmdm)  and  nwntioM  tfie  veMQioii  of  his  mid/.  £o^cihiu%  (u.  37^)  i^rs* 
he  rctii^sd  from  the  field  of  battle,  and  became  a  monk  at  Moont  Sinai. 

+  NlCEPHORl  S    f"o\STANTINOr'OI.lT\Nt  S,  p.  7.      TlIEOrilANlS  ChroH.  251. 

Ockley's  Arabian  auiiiurities  confuundcd  ilie  ^uung  lluradiua  with  bis  father. 
See  p.  271,  whoTC  the  fiitlwr  it  fpokon  of  wimt  ho  oodd  not  bo  in  SytiM,  and 
the  ton  io  nontioBed  »t  pw  382. 
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their  power  with  greater  rapacity  and  cruelty  than 
the  imperial  officers.  .Emesa,  (Hems,)  Chalcis, 
(Kinesrim,)  Arethusa,  (Restan,)  Epij'hanea,  (Hama,) 
Larissa,  (Schizar,)  and  Heliopolis,  (Baalbcc,)  all 
entered  into  treaties,  which  led  to  their  becoming^ 
tributary  to  the  Saracens.  No  general  arrange- 
ments, either  for  defence  or  submission,  were 
adopted  by  the  Christians,  whose  ideas  of  political 
union  had  been  utterly  extinguished  by  the  Roman 
power,  and  who  were  now  satisfied  if  they  could 
preserve  their  lives  and  properties,  without  seeking 
any  guarantee  for  the  future.  The  Romans  soon 
assembled  another  powerful  army,  which  was  com- 
manded by  an  Armenian  general  named  Vahan, 
who  was  totally  defeated,  and  taken  prisoner  in  a 
battle  fought  near  the  River  Yennouk.*  In  the 
following  year,  A.  D.  637,  the  Arabs  advanced  to 
.Terusaleni,  and  the  surrender  of  the  Holy  City  was 
marked  by  arrangements  between  the  Patriarch 
Sophronius,  and  the  Caliph  Omar,  who  repaired  in 
person  to  Palestine,  to  take  possession  of  so  dis- 
tinguished a  conquest.  The  conditions  of  the 
capitulation  indicate  that  the  Christian  patriarch 
looked  rather  to  the  protection  of  his  own  bishoprick, 
than  to  his  duty  to  his  country  and  his  sovereign. 
The  facility  with  which  the  Greek  patriarch  of 
Jerusalem,  Sophronius,   at   this  time^  and  the 

*  Theophoncs  {ChroH.  p.  280)  Bpeftks  of  Voban  defeated  at  Y«rmoak, 
M  the  Mune  perwm  who  eomnuuided  in  the  Meood  eempiUgii,  and  whom  Hie 

Arabian  IiUtorian  distioguialics.  This  Vahill  is  called  Malian  by  Ockley, 
i.  102.  Ockley'h  c(»iijecturo  tliat  Manuel  was  moHtit,  has  been  copied  in  tlie 
UH%ttr$<d  JJutorjff  and  by  L<'  Btuii.  DutU  Vai  tau  an<l  Vahnn  are  Anueuiuu 
nasnee.  lianuel,  who  subwquently  emnmanded  in  Eg>'|'t,  was  aleo  an 
Annenian.   Ls  Bbav,  BuUnr*  du  Bat-Empirt,  xL  nolea  de  Saint  Ifartin. 
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patriarch  of  Constant iiiopU',  ( u'lUHMlius,  at  the  time 
of  the  conquest  of  tlic  Uyzantine  empire  1)V 
Moliammed  the  Second,  (A.  D.  1453,)  became  the 
ministen  of  their  Mohammedan  conquerors,  shews 
the  slight  hold  which  national  feelings  retained  oTer 
the  minds  of  the  orthodox  Greek  clerofT  •  It  ajipears 
stmnfje  that  Sophronius,  who  was  the  head  of  a 
Greek  and  Melchite  con^re^i^ation,  livinir  in  the 
mi<]st  of  a  numerous  and  hostile  Jacobite  population, 
should  have  so  readily  consented  to  abandon  his 
connection  with  the  Greek  empire  and  the  orthodox 
church,  when  both  reli<rion  and  policy  seemed  so 
strongly  to  deinan<l  <,^reater  linnness  ;  and  on  this 
very  account,  liis  conthict  nuist  he  admitted  to  afford 
evidence  of  the  liumauity  and  good  faith  with  which 
the  early  Mohammedans  were  believed  to  fulfil 
their  promiscs.f  The  conquest  of  Aleppo  soon 
followed  that  of  Jerusalem.  Tn  638,  the  conquest 
of  Syria  was  comi>h»te<l  by  the  defeat  of  Constantine, 
and  the  ctijjture  of  Antioch,  C'esarea,  an<l  most  of 
the  maritime  cities  —  Constantino  having  abandoned 
the  struggle,  and  retired  to  join  his  father  in 
Constantinople. 

The  Arab  conquest  not  only  put  an  end  to  the 
political  power  of  the  Romans,  which  had  histed 
seven  hundred  years,  but  it  also  soon  rooted  out  every 

*  The  Greuk  jairiarchs  of  thia  age  did  little  honour  to  ilteir  rehgion. 
Pyn1ni%  palitereh  of  Comtantinople,  when  Iwntdied  after  the  death  of 

Heraclius,  is  accused  of  renouncing  his  Monothelite  opinions  in  orthodox 
Africa,  and  of  making;  a  piildic  al>juniti(.n  of  tlirni  at  Rf>mc  before  the  Poj»c 
Theudoiv.  Vet  whuu  he  vittitcd  liavenua,  hu  as  publicly  returned  to  Uia 
Mouotlielito  belief. 

f  The  violenee  with  whieh  Sophronius  hmd  opposed  the  opinions  of  the 
Monotheliteff,  may  have  indueed  him  to  eonfound  treeson  with  orthodoxy. 
Acta  SktHetormm,  torn.  ii.  65. 
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trace  of  the  Greek  civilization  introduced  by  the 
conquests  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  which  had 
flourished  in  the  country  for  upwards  of  nine  cen- 
turies.* A  considerable  number  of  native  Syrians 
bowever,  en(leavonre<l  to  preserve  tbeir  independence, 
and  retreated  into  the  fastnesses  of  Mount  Libanon, 
where  they  continued  to  defend  themselves.  Under 
the  name  of  Mardaites,  they  soon  became  formidable 
to  the  Mohammedans,  and  for  some  time  checked  the 
])0\ver  of  tbe  calipbs  in  Syria,  and  by  the  diversions 
wbich  tbey  made  whenever  the  arms  of  the  Arabs  were 
employed  in  Asia  Minor,  they  contributed  to  arrest 
tbeir  progress.!  The  year  after  Syria  was  subdued, 
Mesopotamia  was  invaded,  and  proved  an  easy 
conquest;  as  its  governors,  and  the  inhabitants  of 
its  cities,  displayed  the  same  facilities  shewn  by 
tbe  Syrijuis  in  entering  into  treaties  with  the 
Mohammedaus.  t 

As  soon  as  the  Arabs  had  completed  the  conquest 
of  Syria,  they  invaded  Egypt.  The  national  and 
religious  hostility  which  prevailed  between  the  native 
population  and  the  Greek  colonists,  ensured  the 
Mohammedans  a  wek'ome  from  the  E<j;'yptians ;  but 
at  the  same  time,  this  very  circunistanee  excited  the 
Greeks  to  make  the  most  determined  resistance. 
The  Patriarch  Cyrus  had  adopted  the  Monothelite 
opinions  of  his  sovereign,  and  this  rendered  his 

*  Pompey  expelled  AntioehosB.  G.  65.  Alexander  the  Great  couqnored 
SjyiiaB.  C.  331. 

+  The  Mardaites  aro  Rupposed  by  gome  to  hv  the  aiuvsturs  of  tin- 
M;ironit«H.  TuBOPUANis  (J&roji.  295.  .300.  AasiMx:*.  liiblivtM.  OrieHt.  Vat. 
torn.  i.  496. 

X  THBorHANis  Ckrott,  203.  Tlie  govemon  of  Oi*riincne  and  Edvem 
both  proved  traitonu 
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position  uneasy  amidst  the  orthodox  Greeks  of 

Alexandria.  Anxious  to  avt-rt  any  disturbance  in 
the  province,  be  conceived  tbe  idea  of  purchasing 
peace  for  Egypt  from  the  Saracens,  by  paying  them 
an  annual  tribute,  and  he  entered  into  negotiations 
for  this  purpose,  in  which  Mokaukas,  who  remained 
at  the  head  of  the  fiscal  dei)artment,  joined  him. 
The  Emperor  Heraclius,  informed  of  this  intrigue, 
sent  an  Armenian  governor,  Manuel,  with  a  body 
of  troops,  to  defen^l  the  province,  and  ordered  the 
negotiations  to  be  broken  off*.  The  fortune  of  the 
Arabs  again  prevailed,  and  the  Roman  armj  was 
defeated.  Amron,  the  Saracen  general,  laid  siege 
to  Misr,  or  Babylon,  the  chief  native  city  of  Egypt, 
and  the  seat  of  the  provincial  administration.  The 
treachery  or  patriotism  of  Mokaukas,  for  \m  ])osi- 
tion  warrants  either  supposition.  Induced  him  to 
Join  the  Arabs,  and  assist  them  in  capturing  the 
town.*  A  capitulation  was  concluded,  by  which 
the  native  Eg}'ptian8  retained  possession  of  all  their  - 
property,  and  enjoyed  the  free  exercise  of  their 
religion  as  Jacol)itos,  on  paying  a  tribute  of  two 
pieces  of  gold  for  every  male  inhabitant.  If  the 
accounts  of  historians  can  be  relied  on,  it  would 
seem  that  the  population  of  Egypt  had  suffered  less 
from  the  vicious  administration  of  the  Roman  em- 
pire, and  from  the  Persian  invasion,  than  any  other 
part  of  their  dominions :  for  about  the  time  of  its 
concjuest  by  the  llomans  it  contained  seven  millions 
and  a  halt^  exclusive  of  Alexandria,  and  it  still 

•  Ockley  cuIIh  Mdkaiilvzus  the  ]»rt  fect  <.f  Ileniclius,  of  tlie  sect  of  ti»e 
Jacobites,  and  a  mortal  eaewy  of  the  Greeks.  £vTVCUit;8,  ii.  302,  i»  hia 
authority. 
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nounsked  almost  as  great  a  uumber/'  This  fact  is 
hj  no  means  snipriBing,  for  the  most  active  cause  of 
the  depopulation  of  the  Roman  empire  arose  from  the 
neglect  of  all  those  accessories  of  civilization,  which 

facilitate  the  distribution  and  circulation  as  well  as 
the  j)roduction  of  the  necessaries  of  life.f  From 
neglect  of  this  kind,  Egypt  had  suffered  little,  as  the 
natural  advantages  of  the  soil  and  the  physical  con- 
formation of  the  countiy»  intersected  by  one  mi^ty 
river,  had  compensated  for  the  supineness  of  its 
rulers.  The  Nile  was  the  great  road  of  the  pro- 
vince, and  nature  kept  it  in  sufficient  repair  during 
the  greater  part  of  its  course.  \A  hen  its  waters 
were  separated  over  the  Delta,  they  became  a 
valuable  property  to  corporations  and  individuals, 
whose  rights  the  Roman  law  respected,  and  whose 
interests  and  wealth  were  sufficient  to  keep  in  repair 
the  canals  of  irrigation ;  so  that  the  vested  capital 
of  Egypt  sullered  little  diminution,  Avhile  war  and 
oppression  annihilated  the  accumulations  of  ages 
over  the  rest  of  the  world.  The  immense  wealth  and 
importance  of  Alexandria,  the  only  port  which  Egypt 
possessed  for  communicating  with  the  empire,  still 
made  it  one  of  the  first  cities  in  the  universe  for 
riches  and  population,  though  its  strength  had 
received  a  severe  blow  by  the  Persian  couquest4 

*  JosEPBts,  B.  J.  ii.  16.  vol.  v.  20G.  Whbton's  tranalation.  Eutjrchiua 
(ii.  81 1 )  says,  th»t  those  registered  for  the  tribute  amounted  to  6,000,000.  He 
■eems  to  ooirfiBuiid  this  with  the  whole  amnber  of  the  netiTe  popohUioii* 

t  Strabo  says  the  revenue  of  Egypt  under  Ptolemy  Anleles  was  about  two 
and  a  half  millions  sterling,  and  doublo  under  the  Rmmuos.  In  1566>  it 
yielded  the  Turks  only  L.  1 50,000.— Dh  Vincent,  ii.  69. 

t  Hie  Emperor  Hadrian  was  ■truck  by  the  oommerdal  activity  of  Alex- 
andrin.  **  CMtn  in  qua  nemo  vivat  otioeue."  HUt,  Aug,  Scrip,  245. 
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The  great  wealth  of  Kgyi)t,  (Uiriiiir  tliis  jieriod, 
had  been  due,  in  a  considerable  degree,  to  the 
existence  of  the  canal  wliicli  connected  the  watere 
of  the  Nile  with  the  Red  Sea,  which,  by  giving  aii 
additional  vent  to  the  agricultural  produce  of  the 
province,  materially  contributed  to  maintain  its 
immense  j)ojnilation.*  This  canal,  in  its  most  im- 
proved state,  connnencing  at  Babylon,  and  ending 
at  Arsinac,  (>Suez,)  was  uavigable  for  nearly  six 
months  every  year.  It  was  used  for  large  and 
bulky  commodities,  for-  which  land  carriage  would 
have  proved  either  impracticable,  or  too  expensive. 
By  means  of  it,  Trajan  transported,  from  the  quarries 
to  the  sea,  the  columns  and  vases  of  granite  and 
porphyry,  with  which  he  adorned  liome.f  This 
canal  may  have  been  neglected  during  the  troubles 
in  the  reigns  of  Phocas  and  Ileracllus,  while  the 
Persians  occupied  the  country ;  but  it  was  in  such  a 
state  of  preservation,  as  to  require  but  slight  rej^airs 
from  the  earlier  cali|)hs. f  The  carelessness  of  the 
Arab  goveniment.  however,  soon  allowed  it  to  fall 
into  decav,  and  it  was  filled  up  by  Al  Manzor, 
A.  D.  762— 767.  j 

As  soon  as  the  Arabs  had  settled  the  aflkirs  of 
the  native  population,  they  laid  siege  to  Alexandria. 
This  city  made  a  vigorous  defence,  and  Ileraclius 

*  Ilcrotlotuii,  DiodoruB,  and  Strabo,  saw  this  ckoal  in  operation.  Hbrod. 
ii.  158.  DiOD.  i.  St.  83.  SnuBO,  L  17.  Sm  alio  Pumi,  HUL  NtU.  vi. 

39.    PlUTABCH's  f/ifr  of  Axttiinjy  8.  82.     hvClUt^PaeUihuHanty  R.  -14. 

f  SriMiut,  wii.  7>ut.  i;<u.    I'tai.om.  Qtog,  it.  5.  p.  108.   It  waa  called, 

after  'I  r;ijair8  repail'S,  T^M<a»«f  iTTmfMt. 

*  Li  stuuius,  Hilt.  Eee.  viii.  e.  8.  Paou  Silbht.  Dim.  SamcUt  So^l^t, 
i.  V.  879,  8S6. 

§  Lk  Beau,  JJ'tftnirt  ttu  Haf-EtHpire,  \\.  ^00.  JRTolM  <f«  S.  II.  2f«^ee$ 
drt  Alamu$eriU  Arabe$,  par  Lamoues,  tonu  vi.  334. 
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exerted  liiniself  to  succour  it ;  but  though  it  held 
out  for  fourteen  mouths,  it  was  at  last  taken  hj  the 
Arabs,  who  placed  in  it  a  feeble  garrison.  The 
Roman  troops,  watching  an  opportunity  for  renew- 

ing  the  war,  again  recovered  the  city,  and  massacred 
the  Mohauuiicchuis,  l)ut  were  soon  conipclkMl  to 
retire  to  their  ships,  and  make  their  escape.  This 
conquest  is  said  to  have  cost  the  Arabs  twenty-three 
thousand  men,  and  they  used  their  success  like  rude 
barbarians,  destroying  the  libraries  and  works  of 
art.*    lu  less  than  five  years,  (A.  D.  G4G.)  a  lionian 
army,  si'ut  by  iUr  Kmpcror  Constaiis,   under  the 
command  of  ^lanuel,  again  recovered  possession  of 
Alexandria,  by  the  assistance  of  the  Greek  inhabi- 
tants, who  had  remained  in  the  place  when  it  was 
taken  by  the  Arabs ;  but  the  Mohammedans  soon 
appeared  before  the  city,  and,  witli  the  assistance  of 
tlie  Eg}'ptians,  compelled  the  impiM'ial  troops  to 
abandon  their  couquest.f    The  walls  of  Alexandria 
were  thrown  down,  the  Greek  population  driven 
out,  and  the  commercial  importance  of  the  city 
destroyed.   Thus  perished  one  of  the  most  remark- 
able colonies  of  the  Greek  nation,  and  one  of  the 
most  renowned  seats  of  that  Greek  civilization  of 
which  Alexander  the  Great  had  laid  the  foundations 
in  the  East,  after  having  flourished,  in  the  highest 
degree  of  prosperity,  for  nearly  a  thousand  years,  t 

*  Gibbon,  iu  his  account  of  Uie  destruction  uf  the  great  Alexandrian 
libnr}',  deprecates  Uie  injury  wbidi  literature  nurtaioed.  ix.  438,  note, 
t  EvrrcHiim,  2. 338.   Ocklbt,  i.  325. 

t  AU'xamlria  was  foundtd  U.  C.  3.'J2.     After  the  conqnest  of  K^'vjtt 
by  the  Saracens,  the  Egyptian  or  0>]>tic'  langu.itro  bpirnn  to  jjivo  «ay  to  the 
Arabic.    Thit»  foUowed,  bee<iuso  the  nuii>lHM>i  <if  Ihi-  Co}it.>t  were  gradually 
redaoed  by  the  oppressive  goTcmment  of  their  new  mas  tens 
formed  a  minority  of  tlie  population. 
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The  conquest  of  CyroiiJiica  followed  the  i*ubju«^a- 
tion  of  E<jypt  as  an  immediate  consecjnenco.  The 
Greeks  are  said  to  have  phintecl  their  first  colonies 
in  this  country  six  hundred  and  thirtj-one  years 
before  the  Christian  era»*  and  twelve  centuries  of 
uninterrupted  possession  appear  to  have  constituted 
them  tlie  perpetual  tenants  of  the  soil ;  hut  the 
Arabs  were  very  diHerent  masters  from  the  Romans, 
and  under  their  domination,  the  Greek  race  soon 
became  extinct  in  Africa.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to 
follow  the  Saracens  in  their  farther  conquests  west- 
ward. The  people  with  whom  they  had  to  contend 
were  Latin,  and  not  Greek,  in  the  western  provinces ; 
they  were  attaclied  to  the  Homan  government, 
thou«^]i  oiten  disgusted  by  the  tyranny  of  the 
emperors;  and,  consequently,  they  defended  them- 
selves with  far  more  courage  and  obstinacy  than  the 
Syrians  and  Egyptians.  The  war  was  marked  by 
considerable  vicissitudes,  and  it  was  not  till  the 
year  G98,  tliat  Cartilage  fell  permanently  into  the 
hands  of  tlie  Saracens,  who,  according  to  their  usual 
barbarous  policy,  destroyed  the  walls,  and  ruined 
the  public  buildings,  in  order  to  destroy  every  poli- 
tical trace  of  Roman  government  in  Africa.  The 
Saracens  were  singularly  successful  in  all  their  pro- 
jects of  destruction  ;  in  a  short  time,  both  Latin 
and  Grt»ek  civilization  was  externiiuiited  on  the 
southern  shores  of  the  Mediterranean. 

It  may  be  observed,  that  the  success  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  under  the  earlier  caliphs, 
did  not  keep  pace  with  the  ])rogre88  of  the  Arab 

•  CHiVro.N'a  Fasti  UdUtkici,  i.  204. 
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anns.  Of  all  the  native  population  of  the  countries 
suhdued,  the  Ara})s  of  Syria  alone  appear  to  have 
immediately  adopted  tlie  new  religion  of  their 
co-national  race ;  but  the  great  mass  of  the  Chris- 
tians in  Syria,  Mesopotamia,  £g7pt»  Cyienaica,  and 
Africa,  clung  firmly  to  their  fiiith ;  and  the  decline 
of  Cliristianity,  in  all  these  countries,  is  to  be  attri- 
buted rather  to  the  extermination  than  to  the 
conversion  of  the  Christian  inhabitants.  The  de- 
crease in  the  number  of  the  Christians,  was 
invariably  attended  by  a  decrease  in  the  numbers 
of  the  inhabitants,  and  arose  evidently  from  the 
oppressive  treatment  wliicli  tliey  suffered  under  the 
Mohammedan  rulers  of  these  countries, — a  svsteni 
of  tyranny  which  was,  at  last,  cai  ricd  so  far,  as  to 
reduce  whole  provinces  to  unpeopled  deserts,  ready 
to  receive  an  Arab  population,  almost  in  a  savage 
state,  as  the  successors  of  the  exterminated  Chris- 
tians. It  was  only,  indeed,  when  INIohammedanism 
presented  its  system  of  unity,  in  opposition  to  the 
evident  falsity  of  idolatry,  or  to  the  unintelligible 
discussions  of  a  ikncifui  theology,  that  the  human 
mind  was  easily  led  away  by  its  religious  doctrines, 
whidi  addressed  the  passions  of  mankind  rather  too 
palpably  to  be  secure  of  commanding  their  reason. 
The  earliest  Mohammedan  conversions  of  foreign 
races,  were  made  among  the  subjects  of  Persia,  who 
mingled  native  or  provincial  superstitions  with  the 
Magian  &ith;  and  among  the  Christians  of  Nubia, 
and  the  interior  of  Africa,  whose  religion  may  have 
departed  very  for  from  the  pure  doctrines  of  Chris- 
tianity. The  success  of  the  Mohammedans  was 
generally  confined  to  barbarous  and  ignorant  con- 
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verts ;  aud  the  more  civilized  people  retained  their 
faith  as  long  as  they  could  secure  their  national 
existence.   This  fact  deserves  to  be  carefully  con- 

tnisted  with  tlic  progress  of  Christianity,  which 
usually  indicated  au  innnediate  advance  in  the  scale 
of  civilization.  Yet  the  pecuiiar  causes  which 
enabled  the  Clihstians  of  the  seventh  and  eighth 
centuries,  in  the  ignorant  and  debased  mental  con- 
dition into  which  they  had  fallen,  to  resist  steadily 
the  attacks  of  Mulianimedanisui,  and  to  prefer 
extinction  to  apostacy.  deserve  a  more  accurate 
iuvestigatiou  than  they  have  yet  met  with  from 
historians. 

The  construction  of  the  political  government  of 
the  Saracen  empire  was  far  more  ini])erfect  than 

the  creed  of  the  Mohammedans,  and  she\V5>  that 
Mohammed  had  neither  contemplated  extensive 
foreign  comjuests,  uor  devoted  the  energies  of  his 
powerful  mind  to  the  consideration  of  the  questions 
of  administration  which  would  arise  out  of  the 
difficult  task  of  ruling  a  numerous  and  wealthy 
population,  possessed  of  ])roperty,  but  de])rived  of 
civil  rights.  No  attempt  was  made  to  arrange 
any  systematic  form  of  political  government,  and 
the  whole  power  of  the  state  was  vested  in  the 
hands  of  the  chief  priest  of  the  religion^  who  was 
only  answerable  for  the  due  exercise  of  this  extra- 
ordinary power,  to  (,iod,  his  own  conscience,  and  his 
subjects*  ]»atience.  The  moment,  therefore,  that 
the  responsibility  created  by  national  feelings^ 
military  companionship,  and  exalted  enthusiasm, 
ceased  to  operate  on  the  minds  of  the  caliphs,  the 
administration  became  far  more  oppressive  than 
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that  of  the  Roman  empire.  No  local  magistrates 
ek'ctt'il  by  tlic  ])eoj)le,  and  no  ]);irisli  priests, 
connected  by  their  feelings  and  interests  both  with 
their  superiors  and  inferiors^  bound  society  together 
by  common  ties ;  and  no  system  of  legal  adminis- 
tration, independent  of  the  military  and  financial 
authorities,  preserved  the  property  of  the  people 
from  the  raitacity  of  the  srovernnient.  Socially  and 
politically,  the  Saracen  enii)ire  was  little  better  than 
the  Gothic,  Hunnish,  and  Avar  monarchies;  and 
that  it  proved  more  durable,  with  almost  equal 
oppression,  is  to  be  attributed  to  the  powerful 
enthusiasm  of  Mohammed's  religion,  which  tempered 
for  some  time  its  avarice  and  tyranny. 

Even  the  military  successes  of  the  Arabs  are  to 
be  ascribed,  in  some  measure,  to  accidental  causes, 
over  which  they  themselves  exercised  no  control. 
Their  enthusiasm  was  more  powerful  than  the 
courage  of  the  Roman  troops;  and  their  strict 
obedieuce  to  their  leaders  compensated,  in  a  great 
(le^free,  for  their  inferiority  in  arms  and  tactics.* 
But  in  a  long  war,  it  would  have  been  seen,  as  it 
really  proved,  that  the  military  qualities  of  the 
Roman  armies  were  more  lasting  than  those  of  the 
Arabs.  The  important  and  rapid  conquests  of  the 
Anil)s  in  the  empire  were  assisted  by  the  religious 
dissensions  and  national  antipathies,  which  placed 
the  great  bulk  of  the  people  of  Syria,  Mesopotamia, 
and  Egypt,  in  hostility  to  the  Roman  arms,  and 
neutralized  many  of  the  advantages  which,  from 

*  OcKunr'i  But,  rfike  Banueui,  i  86.  Tha  Gneks  (Roomo  troope)  weio 
completely  wined ;  the  Arftbe  were  ehaoet  without  defensive  armoiir  until 
they  had  obtained  the  enns  of  ttie  Gveehe  by  eonqneet. 
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their  superior  military  skill,  they  might  have  derived 
amidst  a  layonniblu  population.   The  Roman  govem- 

nicnt  liad  to  encounter  the  excited  ener<^ies  of  the 
Arabs,  at  a  moment,  too,  when  its  resources  were 
exhausted,  and  its  strength  w^eakened  by  a  long  war 
with  Persia,  which*  with  the  loss  of  many  proyincesi 
had,  for  several  years,  totally  destroyed  the  cential 
executive  administration,  and  enabled  numerous 
chiefs  to  acquire  an  almost  in(h'])eii(I('nt  authurity. 
These   chiefs  were   generally  destitute    of  every 
feeling  of  patriotism;  their  conduct  was  entirely 
directed  by  ambition  and  interest,  and  they  sought 
only  to  secure  themselves  in  the  possession  of  the 
districts  which  they  governed.    The  example  of 
JNlokaukas  in  Kgypt,  and  of  Youkinna  at  Alep}K>, 
are  remarkable  instances  of  the  power  and  treason- 
able disposition  of  many  of  these  imperial  ofRcers. 
But  almost  eveiy  governor  in  Syria  displayed  equal 
fiuthlessness.*    Yet,  in  spite  of  the  treason  of  some 
officers,  and  the  submission  of  others,  the  defence  of 
Syria  does  not  appear  to  have  been,  on  the  whole, 
disgraceful  to  the  Konuui  army  ;  and  the  Saracens 
purchased  their  concpiest  by  severe  fighting,  and  at 
the  cost  of  much  blood*   An  anecdote  mentioned 
in  the  History  of  the  Saracens,f  shews  that  the 
ini[)<>rtance  of  order  and  discipline  was  not  over- 
looked Ijy  Khale(],  the  Sword  of  (iud,  as  he  was 
styled  by  his  admiring  countrymen  ;  and  that  his 
great  success  was  owing  to  military  skill,  as  well  as 

*  MaiMoiir,  liie  governor  of  DiwaieM,  EotTCHtot,  Q.  881.  •  Booln, 
Emeu,  Kionifirin,  and  Aleppo.    OcKLBT,  i.  \S9 — 163.   The  dtiaeiii  of 

Baalbcc.    Ocki.et,  i.  179. 
t  OcKUST,  i.  70. 
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religious  enthusiasm  and  fiery  valour.     "  Mead," 
says  the  historian,  "  encouraged  the  Saracens  with 
the  hopes  of  Paradise,  and  the  enjoyment  of  ovor- 
lasting  life,  if  they  fought  for  the  cause  of  God  and 
religion.    *  Softly/  said  Khaled,  Met  me  get  them 
into  good  order  before  you  set  them  upon  fight- 
ing."**   Under  all  the  disadvantages  mentioned, 
it  is  not  surprising  that  the  hostile  feelings  of  a 
numerous  and   wealthy   portion  of  the  Syrian 
community,  engaged  in  trader  and  willing  to 
purchase  peace  at  any  reasonable  sacrifice,  should 
haye  turned  the  scale  against  the  Romans.  The 
struggle  became  doubtful,  from  the  moment  that 
the  people  of  Emesa,  and  the  neigh Imuring  cities, 
could  venture  to  conclude  truces  with  the  Saracens, 
merely  for  the  purpose  of  securing  their  own 
property,  and  without  any  reference  to  the  general 
interests  of  the  province,  or  the  mOitary  plans  of 
defence  of  the  Roman  government.    Yet  one  of  the 
chiefs,  who  held  a  portion  of  the  coast  of  Phoenicia, 
succeeded  in  maintaining  his  independence  against 
the  whole  power  of  the  Saracens,  and  formed^  in 
the  mountains  of  Libanon,  a  small  Christian 
principality,  of  which  the  town  of  By  bios  (Djobail) 
was  the  capital.    Round  this  nucleus,  the  Mardaites, 
or  native  Syrians,  appear  to  have  rallied  in  con- 
siderable force. 

The  great  influence  exercised  by  the  patriarchs  of 
Jerusalem  and  Alexandria,  over  the  administration 
in  their  provinces,  tended  also  to  weaken  and  dis- 
tract the  measures  adopted  for  the  defence  of  these 

*  A  ainiikr  »necdot«  is  told  of  Cromtnll,  who  once  aildrotaed  his  troops, 
"  Pot  jour  tmt  io  tbe  Lord,  Md  k«ep  yoor  powdar  dr>." 

2  O 
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countries.  Their  willingness  to  treat  and  negotiate 
with  the  Aral)s,  who  were  resoWed  only  to  be 

satisfied  with  coiuiuost,  placed  the  Roman  armies 
and  government  in  a  disadvantageous  position. 
Where  the  chances  of  war  are  nearly  balanced,  the 
good  will  of  the  people  will  eventuallj  decide  the 
contest  in  favour  of  the  party  that  they  espouse. 
Now,  there  is  strong  reason  to  believe,  that  the  great 
majority  of  the  subjects  of  the  Roman  empire,  in 
the  provinces  which  were  conquered  during  the 
reign  of  Heraclius,  were  the  well-wishers  of  the 
Arabs ;  and  that  thej  fancied  thej  were  sufficiently 
guaranteed  against  the  oppression  of  their  new 
masters,  by  the  rigid  observance  of  justice  which 
characterized  all  their  earlier  acts.  A  tenij)orary 
advantage  of  diminished  tribute,  or  the  escape  from 
some  oppressive  act  of  administration,  induced  them 
to  compromise  their  religious  position  and  their 
national  independence.  The  fiiult  is  too  natural  a 
one  to  be  severely  blamed ;  for  of  religious  liberty 
the  age  iiad  no  just  conception,  and  the  Syrians  and 
Egyptians  had  been  slaves  for  far  too  many  centuries, 
to  be  impressed  with  any  idea  of  the  sacrifices  which 
a  nation  ought  to  make,  in  order  to  secure  its  inde- 
pendence. The  moral  tone  adopted  by  the  Caliph 
Aboubekr,  in  his  instructions  to  the  Syrian  army, 
was  also  so  unlike  tlie  jirinciples  of  the  Roman 
govenmient,  that  it  nmst  have  commanded  profound 
attention  from  a  subject  people.  Be  just,"  said 
the  proclamation  of  Aboubekr,  "  the  unjust  never 
prosper;  be  valiant,  die  rather  than  yield;  be 
merciful,  slay  neither  old  men,  children,  nor  women. 
Destroy  neither  fruit-trees,  grain,  nor  cattle ;  keep 
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your  word,  even  to  your  enemies ;  molest  not  those 
men  who  live  retired  from  the  world,  but  compel 
the  rest  of  mankind  to  become  Mussulmans,  or  to 
pay  us  tribute,  —  if  they  refuse  these  terms,  day 
them."  Such  a  proclamation,  announced  to  the 
Jews  and  heterodox  Christians,  sentiments  of  justice, 
and  priuciples  of  toleration,  which  neither  the 
Roman  emperors  nor  the  orthodox  bishops  had  ever 
adopted  as  the  rule  of  their  conduct.  Add  to  this 
remarkable  document,  the  effect  produced  by  the 
wonderftil  spectacle  of  the  Caliph  Omar  ridin<^  into 
Jerusaknn,  on  the  camel  which  carried  all  the 
baggage  and  provisions  which  he  required  for  his 
journey  from  Mecca,  and  the  deep  impression  which 
such  things  must  have  produced  on  the  minds  of 
an  oppressed  people,  could  only  tend  to  imbitter 
their  hatred  towards  their  ancient  masters.  Had, 
therefore,  the  Saracens  been  able  to  unite  a  system 
of  judicial  legislation  and  administration*  and  of 
elective  local  and  municipal  governments,  for  their 
conquered  subjects,  with  the  vigour  of  their  own  cen- 
tral power,  and  the  religious  monarchy  of  their  own 
national  government,  it  is  difhcult  to  conceive  that 
any  limits  could  ultimately  have  been  opposed  to 
their  authority,  by  the  then  existing  states  into 
which  the  world  was  divided.* 
But  the  political  policy  of  the  Saracens  was  of 

*  The  fanaticism  which  ia  usually  mudo  tlie  reproach  of  the  earljr 
MoluuniiMdaaa,  ii  eorreet  only  when  applied  to  kter  timM.    Even  th« 

fire-worshippers  of  Persia,  who  were  idolaters  in  the  eyes  of  the  Saracens, 
and  (lid  not  worship  the  tnic  God,  were,  by  their  principles  of  toleration, 
allowed  tlie  exercise  of  their  religion  on  paying  trilwte,  a  fact  proved  by 
MVeral  passages  in  Uie  Arabian  historians.  U^b^r  Aruln*cJi  HjfzaKtinitehe 
MUnaen,  wm.  Cvbt  Bozk,  p.  IC.  too.  Hamm,  p.  80. 
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itself  utterly  barbarous,  and  it  only  caught  a  passing 
gleam  of  justice  from  the  reliorious  feeling  of  their 
prophet's  doctrines.  A  remarkable  feature  of  the 
policy  hy  which  they  maiatained  their  power  over 
the  provinces  which  they  conquered,  ought  not  to  be 
overlooked,  as  it  illustrates  both  the  inherent  bar- 
bansm  of  their  ideas,  and  the  low  state  of  their 
social  civilization.  They  generally  dostroyed  the 
walls  of  the  cities  which  they  subdued ;  aud  whenever 
commercial  cities  of  any  eminence  offered  peculiar 
facilities  for  foreign  invasion,  or  possessed  a  native 
population  active  and  bold  enough  to  threaten 
danger  from  rebellion,  such  cities  were  either 
destroyed  or  \yeakcnc(l,  and  the  administration  was 
transferred  from  the  old  cities  to  new  capitals, 
founded  where  a  convenient  military  station  for 
overawing  the  countiy  could  be  safoly  established. 
Thus  Alexandria,  Babylon  or  Misr,  Carthage, 
Ctesiphon,  and  Babylon,  were  destroyed,  and  Fostat, 
Kairowan,  Cufa,  Bussora,  and  Bagdat,  rose  to 
supplant  them. 


SECTION  III.  CONSTTANS  THE  SECOND  FOLLOWED  THE 

POLICY  OF  IIEKACUUS. 

Aft£E  the  death  of  Iloraclius,  the  short  reigns  of 
his  sons,  Constantino  the  Third,  and  Heracleonag, 
were  distorbed  by  court  intrlgnes^  and  the  disorders 
which  naturally  result  from  the  want  of  a  settled 

law  of  succession.  In  such  conjunctures,  the 
people  and  tlie  courtiers  learn  alike  to  traffic  in 
sedition.    Before  the  termination  of  the  year  iu 
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which  Heraclius  died,  (A.  D.  641,)  his  grandson, 
Constans  the  Second,  mounted  the  imperial  throne 
at  the  age  of  eleven,  in  consequence  of  the  death  of 
his  fhther  Obnstantine,  and  the  dethronement  of  his 
uncle  Heracleonas.  An  oration  made  by  the  young 
prince  to  the  senate  after  his  accession,  in  which  he 
invoked  the  aid  of  that  body,  and  spoke  of  their 
power  in  terms  of  reverence^  warrants  the  oon^ 
elusion,  tha(  the  aristocracy  had  again  recovered  all 
their  inflnence  over  the  imperial  administration; 
and  that,  though  the  emperor*s  authority  was  still 
held  to  be  absolute  by  the  constitution  of  the  emi)ire, 
it  Was  really  controlled  by  the  influence  of  the 
aristocraoj  not  holding  ministerial  offices.* 

Constans  grew  up  to  be  a  man  of  considerable 
abilities,  and  of  an  energetic  character,  but  possessed 
of  violent  passions,  and  destitute  of  all  the  amiable 
feelings  of  humanity.  The  early  part  of  his  reign, 
during  which  the  imperial  ministers  were  controlled 
hy  the  selfish  aristocracy,  was  marked  by  the  loss  of 
several  portions  of  the  empire.  The  Lombards 
conqnered  all  the  coast  of  Italy  from  the  maritime 
Alps  to  the  frontiers  of  Tuscany;  and  the  exarch  of 
Ravenna  was  defeated  with  considerable  loss  near 
Modena;  but  still  the  Lombards  were  unable  to 
make  any  serious  impression  on  the  exarchate. 
Armenia  was  compelled  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
Saracens.  Cyprus  was  rendered  tributary  to  the 
caliph,  though  the  amount  of  the  tribute  imposed 
was  only  seven  thousand  two  hundred  pieces  of 
gold  —  half  of  what  it  had  previously  paid  to  the 

4  *  TaxoraAKis  droit.  284. 
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emperor.  It  is  certain  that  this  sum  mnst  have 
formed  but  a  small  portion  of  the  whole  reyenues 

paid  by  the  island  to  the  Roman  government.  If 
there  be  no  error  in  the  autliors  who  report  the 
amount,  it  must  have  constituted  either  some  peculiar 
payment  to  the  imperial  treasury,  or  else  the  sum 
for  which  the  customs  were  farmed.  It  contrasts 
strangely  with  the  large  pa}inent8  made  by  single 
cities  for  a  year's  truce  in  Syria,  and  the  inunense 
wealth  found  by  the  Arabs  in  Syria,  Eg^-pt,  Persia, 
and  Africa.*  The  commercial  town  of  Aradus,  in 
Syria»  had  hitherto  resisted  the  SaracenSi  from  the 
strength  of  its  insular  position.  It  was  now  taken 
and  destroyed.  In  a  subsequent  expedition  of  the 
Saracens,  Cos  was  taken  by  the  treachery  of  its 
bishop,  and  the  city  jdundered  and  laid  waste. 
Rhodes  was  then  attacked  and  captured.  This  last 
conquest  is  memorable  for  the  destruction  of  the 
celebrated  Colossus,  which,  though  it  fell  about 
fiftynsix  years  after  its  erection,  had  been  always^ 
even  in  its  prostrate  condition,  regarded  as  one  of 
the  wonders  of  the  world.  The  admiration  of  the 
Greeks  and  Romans  had  protected  it  from  destruo- 
tion  for  nine  centuries.  The  Arabs»  to  whom  works 
of  art  possessed  no  Talue^  broke  it  in  pieces*  and 
sold  the  bronze,  which  is  said  to  have  loaded  nine 
hundred  and  eighty  camels. 

*  Tho  gOYcmor  r^f  Ju^hiyah  paid  4000  pittOMof  gold.  Mid  fifty  pieces  of 
nilk,  for  a  year's  truoc.  Ocklky,  i.  l-'jO.  Hems  paid  10,000  pieces  of  goUl, 
and  200  pieces  of  silk.  P.  lo4.  iiaalbec,  2000  ouuccs  of  gold,  4000  of  silver, 
•nd  2000  pieces  of  ink.  P.  177.  Klnniiriii  and  Athadir,  5000  ounces  of 
fold,  as  many  of  aSbrtr,  and  2000  vests  of  silk.  P.  233.  Tlte  trUrale  of 
Egypt  wn«  two  pieces  of  gnld  a  lioad.  Ki  rvcnifs,  ii.  308.  The  accounts  of 
tho  weahh  of  Ctesiplion  arc  almost  iiicredililc.  and  those  of  Sufetula  in 
Byzacene  completely  t*o.    Lk  Bkat,  J{i$toWe  du  lkt$-Empiref  vol.  xi.  313, 329. 
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As  soon  as  Const  a  ns  was  old  enough  to  iissumc 
the  direction  of  public  business,  the  two  great 
objects  of  his  policy  were  the  establishment  of  the 
absolute  power  of  the  emperor  over  the  orthodox 
ehorch,  and  the  recovery  of  the  lost  provinces  of  the 
empire.    With  the  view  of  obtaining  and  securing 
a  perfect  control  over  the  ecclesiastical  atl'airs  of  his 
dominions,  he  published  an  edict,  called  the  Type, 
in  the  year  648,  when  he  was  only  eighteen  years 
old.*   It  was  prepared  by  Paul,  the  patriarch  of 
Constantinople,  and  was  intended  to  terminate  the 
disputes  produced  by  the  ecthesis  of  Ileraclius.  All 
parties  were  commanded  by  the  type  to  observe  a 
profound  silence  on  the  previous  quarrels  concerning 
the  will  and  operation  in  Christ.    Liberty  of  con- 
science was  an  idea  almost  unknown  to  any  but  the 
Mohammedans,  so  that  Constans  never  thought  of 
appealing  to  any  such  right;  and  no  party  in  the 
Christian  clmrcli  was  inclined  to  waive  its  orthodox 
authority  of  enforcing  its  own  opinions  on  others. 
The  Latin  cliurch,  led  by  the  bishop  of  Rome,  was 
always  ready  to  oppose  the  Greek  deigy,  who 
enjoyed  the  &vour  of  the  imperial  court,  and  this 
jealousy  engaged  the  pope  in  violent  opposition  to 
the  type.    But  the  bisliop  of  Rome  was  not  then 
so  powerful  as  the  popes  became  at  a  subsequent 
period,  so  that  he  durst  not  attem])t  directly  to 
question  the  authority  of  the  emperor  in  regulating 
such  matters.    Perhaps  it  appeared  to  him  hardly 
prudent  to  rouse  the  passions  of  a  young  prince  of 
eighteen,  who  might  prove  not  very  bigoted  in  his 

*  The  Typ*  it  eootiuoed  in  Habdwim's  QmmiUt,  torn.  L  p.  SS4. 
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attachment  to  any  party,  as  indeed  the  proTisions  of 
the  type  seemed  to  indicate.  The  Pope  Theodore, 
therefore,  directed  the  whole  of  his  ecclesiastical 
fury  against  the  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  whom 
he  excommnnicated  with  eirctmiBtanoeB  of  singular 
and  hnpreaslTe  violence.  He  descended  with  his 
clergy  into  the  dark  tomh  of  Saint  Peter  in  the 
Vatican,  now  under  the  centre  of  the  dome  in  the 
vault  of  the  great  cathedral  of  Christendom,  conse- 
crated the  sacred  cup,  and,  having  dipped  his  pen 
into  the  blood  of  Christy  he  signed  an  act  of  excom- 
mimication»  condemning  a  brother  bldiop  to  the 
pains  of  hell.  To  this  indecent  proceeding,  PIbuI 
the  Patriarch  replied  by  persuading  the  emperor  to 
persecute  the  clergy  who  adhered  to  the  pope's 
opinion,  in  a  more  regular  and  legal  manner,  bj 
depriving  them  of  their  temponilities»  and  ccmdem- 
ning  them  to  banishment.  The  pope  was  supported 
by  nearly  the  whole  body  of  the  Latin  clergy,  and 
even  by  a  considerable  party  in  the  East ;  yet,  when 
Martin,  the  successor  of  Theodore,  ventured  to 
anathematize  the  ecthesis  and  the  type,  he  was 
seized  by  order  of  Constans^  conveyed  to  Constantn 
nqple^  tried,  and  condenmed  on  a  charge  of  having 
supported  the  rebellion  of  the  Exarch  Olympius^ 
and  of  liaving  remitted  money  to  the  Saracens.  The 
emperor,  at  the  intercession  of  the  Patriarch  Paul, 
commuted  his  punishment  to  exile,  and  the  pope 
died  in  banishment  at  Cherson  in  Tauris.  Though 
Constans  could  not  succeed  in  inculcating  his  doe- 
trines  on  the  clergy,  he  completely  succeeded  in 
enforcing  public  obedience  to  his  decrees  in  the 
church,  and  the  fullest  acknowledgment  of  his 
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supreme  power  over  the  persons  of  the  clergy. 
These  disputes,  however,  between  the  heads  of  the 
ecclesiastical  adiniiustratiou  of  the  Greek  and  Latin 
dmrches^  afforded  an  excellent  pretext  for  widening 
the  breach  between  them*  which  had  its  real  origin 
in  national  feelings  and  clerical  interests,  and  was 
only  augmented  by  the  diilicult  and  not  very  intel- 
ligible distinctions  of  monothelitism.  Constaiis  him- 
self, by  his  vigour  and  personal  activity  in  this 
struggle,  incurred  the  bitter  hatred  of  a  large  por- 
tion of  the  cleigy,  and  his  conduct  haa  been  nnques- 
tionably  the  object  of  much  misrepresentation  and 
calumny. 

The  attention  of  Constans  to  ecclesiastical  afiairs 
induced  him  to  visit  Armenia^  where  his  attempts  to 
unite  the  people  to  his  govemment  by  regulating 
the  affiurs  of  their  church,  were  as  unsuccessful  as 
his  religious  interference  elsewhere.  Dissensions 
were  increased ;  one  of  the  imperial  uflicers  of  high 
rank  rebelled;  and  the  Saracens  availed  themselves 
of  this  state  of  tilings  to  invade  both  Armenia  and 
Cappadoda,  and  succeeded  in  rendering  seYeral 
districts  tributary.  The  increasing  power  of  Moa- 
wyah,  the  Arab  general,  induced  him  to  form  a 
project  for  the  conquest  of  Constantinople,  and  ho 
began  to  fit  out  a  great  naval  exi)editi()n  at  Tripoli 
in  Syria.  A  daring  enterprise  of  two  brothers, 
Christian  inhabitants  of  the  place,  rendered  the  expe- 
dition abortiTe.  These  two  Tripolitans  and  their 
partisans  broke  open  the  prisons  in  which  the  Roman 
captives  were  confined,  and,  placing  themselves  at 
the  head  of  an  armed  band  which  they  liatl  hastily 
formed,  seized  the  city,  slew  the  governor,  and  burnt 
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the  fleet.  A  second  annament  was  at  length  prepared 

by  the  enerp^^  of  Moawyah,  and  as  it  was  reported 
to  be  directed  against  Constantinople,  the  Emperor 
Constans  took  upon  himself  the  command  of  his  own 
fleet.  He  met  the  Saracen  expedition  off  Mount 
Phoenix  in  Lycia,  and  attacked  it  with  great  Tigour. 
Twenty  thousand  Romans  are  said  to  have  perished 
in  the  })attle  ;*  and  the  emperor  liimself  owed  his 
safety  to  the  vahmr  of  one  of  the  Tripolitan  brothers, 
whose  gallant  defence  of  the  imperial  galley  enabled 
the  emperor  to  escape  before  its  valiant  defender 
was  slain,  and  the  vessel  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
Saracens.  The  emperor  retired  to  Constantinople, 
but  the  hostile  fleet  had  suffered  too  much  to 
attempt  any  farther  o])erations,  and  the  expedition 
was  abandoned  for  that  year.  The  death  of  Othnian, 
and  the  pretensions  of  Moawyah  to  the  caliphate, 
(A.  D.  655,)  began  to  withdraw  the  attention  of  the 
Arabs  from  the  empire.  Constans  then  turned  his 
forces  a<r;iiiist  tlie  Sclavonians,  in  order  to  deliver 
the  Euro|)ean  ])rovinces  from  their  ravages.  They 
were  totally  defeated,  many  were  caiTied  off  as 
slaves,  and  the  rest  compelled  to  submit  to  the 
imperial  authority.  No  certain  grounds  exist  for 
determining  whether  this  expedition  was  directed 
against  the  Sclavonians,  who  had  established  them- 
selves between  the  Danube  and  Mount  ITa^mus,  or 
against  those  who  had  settled  in  Macedonia ;  yet,  the 
circumstance  of  no  town's  being  mentioned  in  the 
accounts  of  the  campaign,  seems  to  indicate  that  it 
is  more  probable  that  the  people  sabdued  were  the 

*  Abou'i.F4Eadj,  ChroH.  i>gr.  p.  111. 
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Sclavonians  beyond  Mount  Iloenms,  who  were  sub- 
sequently  conquered  by  the  Bulgarians.* 

Ab  the  affistirs  of  the  European  provinces,  in  the 
vicuiitj  of  the  capital,  were  now  tranquillized,  Con- 
stans  again  prepared  to  engage  the  Arabs;  and 
Moawyali,  having  need  of  all  the  forces  he  could 
comniaiul  for  his  content  with  Ali,  the  son-in-law  of 
Mohammed,  consented  to  make  peace,  in  terms 
which  contrast  curiouslj  with  the  perpetual  defeats 
which  Constans  is  always  represented,  hj  the  ortho- 
dox historians  of  the  empire,  to  have  suflfered.  The 
Saracens  engiiged  to  confine  their  forces  within 
Syria  and  Mesopotamia,  and  MoawTah  consented  to 
pay  Constans,  for  the  cessation  of  hostilities,  the  sum 
of  a  thousand  pieces  of  silver,  and  to  furnish  liim 
with  a  slave  and  a  horse  for  every  day  during  which 
the  peace  should  continue.    A.  D.  659. 

During  the  subsequent  year,  Constans  condemned 
to  death  his  brother  Tlieodosius,  whom  he  had  com- 
pelled to  enter  the  priesthood.  The  cause  of  this 
crime,  or  the  pretext  for  it,  is  not  mentioned.  From 
this  brothers  hand,  the  emperor  had  often  received 
the  sacrament;  and  the  fratricide  is  supposed  to 
have  rendered  a  residence  at  Constantinople  insup- 
portable to  the  conscience  of  the  criminal,  who  was 
reported  nightly  to  behold  the  spectre  of  his  brother 
offering  him  the  consecrated  cup,  filled  with  human 
blood,  and  exclaiming,  Drink,  brother  T*  Certain  it 
is,  that  two  years  after  his  brother^s  death,  Cronstans 
quitted  his  capital,  with  the  intention  of  never 
returning ;  and  he  was  only  prevented,  by  an  insur- 

*  THWPHAins  d.  pp.  38S—S99.  Zinkbimdi,  i.  7S3.  Tq^  Tkmdimka, 
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rection  of  the  people,  from  carrying  off  the  empress 
and  his  children.  He  meditated  the  reconquest  of 
Italy  from  the  Lombards,  and  proposed  rendering 
Rome  again  the  seat  of  empire.  On  his  way  to 
Italy,  the  emperor  spent  the  winter  at  Athens ;  he 
was  attended  by  a  numerous  suite,  and  a  consider- 
able body  of  troops  ;  and  the  selection  of  Athens  for 
the  winter  quarters  of  the  expedition,  affords  strong 
evidence  of  the  tranquil,  flourishing,  and  populous 
condition  of  the  city  and  country  around.  It  is 
evident^  that  the  SciaYonian  colonies  in  Gieeoe 
rnust^  at  this  time»  have  owned  the  most  perfect 
allegiance  to  the  imperial  power,  or  Constans  would 
certainly  have  employed  himself  in  reducing  them 
to  subjection.  In  the  spring  of  the  year  633, 
Constans  landed  with  his  forces  at  Tarentum,  and 
having  assembled  an  army,  he  attempted  to  take 
Beneventum,  the  chief  seat  of  the  Lombard  power 
in  the  south  of  Italy.  His  troops  were  twice  de- 
feated, and  all  his  projects  of  conquests  were  then 
abandoned. 

The  emperor  himself  repaired  to  Rome.  His 
Tisit  lasted  only  a  fortnight.  According  to  the 
writers  who  describe  the  events  he  consecrated  twelve 
days  to  religious  ceremonies  and  processions,  and 

the  remaining  two  he  devoted  to  plundering  the 
wealth  of  the  church.  His  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  ati'airs  of  Italy,  and  the  state  of  Borne, 
soon  convinced  him»  that  the  eternal  city  was  ill 
adapted  for  the  capital  of  the  empire^  and  he 
quitted  it  for  Sicaly,  where  he  fixed  on  Syracuse  far 
his  future  residence.  Grimoald,  the  able  monarch 
of  the  Lombards,  and  his  son  Romuald,  the  Duke 
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of  Boiieventum,  coiitiuued  the  war  in  Italy  with 
vigour.  Brundusium  and  Tarentum  were  captured, 
and  the  Romans  expelled  irom  Calabria,  so  that 
Otranto  and  GaUipoU  were  the  only  towog  on  the 
eastern  coast  of  which  Constans  retained  posBession. 

When  residing  in  Sicily,  Constans  directed  his 
attention  to  the  state  of  Africa.    His  measures  are 
not  detailed  with  precision,  but  were  evidently 
distinguished  by  the  usual  energy  and  caprice  which 
marked  his  whole  conduct.   He  recovered  possession 
of  Carthage,  and  of  several  cities  which  the  Arabs 
had  rendered  tributary  ;  but  he  displeased  the  inha- 
bitants of  the  province,  by  c(>nii)elling  tlu»m  to  pay 
to  himself  the  same  amount  of  tribute  as  they  had 
agreed  by  treaty  to  pay  to  the  Saracens;  and  as 
Constans  could  not  expel  the  Saiaoen  forces  from 
the  province,  the  amount  of  the  public  taxes  of  the 
Africans  was  thus  doubled, — since  both  parties  were 
able  to  levy  the  contributions  which  they  demanded. 
Moawyah  sent  an  army  from  Syria,  and  Constans 
one  horn  Sicily,  to  decide  who  should  become  sole 
master  of  the  country.   A  battle  was  fought  near 
Tripoli,  and  though  the  army  of  Constans  consisted 
of  thirty  thousand  men,  it  was  completely  defeated. 
Yet  the  victorious  army  of  the  Saracens  was  unable 
to  take  the  small  town  of  Geloula,  (Usula,)  until  the 
accidental  fall  of  a  portion  of  the  ramparts  laid  it 
open  to  their  assault ;  and  this  trifling  conquest  was 
followed  by  no  ferther  success.    In  the  East,  the 
empire  was  equally  exposed  to  danger,  yet  the 
enemies  of  Constans  were  eventually  (insucccssful 
in  their  projects.    In  consequence  of  the  rebellion 
of  the  Armenian  troops,  whose  commander.  Sapor, 
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assumed  the  title  of  emperor,  the  Saracens  made  a 
successful  incursion  into  Asia  Minor;  the  citv  of 
Amorium,  in  Phrjgia,  was  captured,  and  the  Saracens 
placed  in  it  a  garrison  of  five  thoasand  men.  The 
imperial  general,  however,  appointed  bj  Gonstans, 
■oon  drove  out  this  powerful  garrigon,  and  recovered 
the  place. 

It  appears,  therefore,  that  in  spite  of  all  tlie  defeats 
which  Constant  is  reported  to  have  suti'ered,  tlie 
empire  underwent  no  very  sensible  diminution  of  its 
territory  during  his  reign,  and  he  certainly  left  its 
military  forces  in  a  more  efficient  condition  than  he 
found  them.  Ho  was  assassinated,  in  a  l)atli  at 
Syracuse,  by  an  officer  of  his  household,  in  the  year 
668,  at  the  age  of  thirty-eight,  after  a  reign  of 
twenty-seven  years.  The  fact  of  his  having  been 
murdered  by  one  of  his  own  household,  joined  to  the 
appearance  of  capricious  violence  that  marked  many 
of  his  public  acts,  Avarrants  the  supposition  that  his 
character  was  of  the  unaniiable  and  unsteady  nature, 
which  rendered  the  accusation  of  fratricide,  so 
readily  believed  by  his  cotemporaries>  by  no  means 
impossible.  It  must,  however,  be  admitted,  that 
the  occurrences  of  his  reign  aflford  irrefragable 
testimony,  tliat  his  heretical  o])inions  have  induced 
orthodox  historians  to  g'wQ  an  erroneous  notion  of 
many  circumstances,  since  the  undoubted  results  do 
not  correspond  with  their  descriptions  of  the  passing 
events. 
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SECTION  IV.  C0N8TANTINE  THE  FOURTH  YIELDED  TO 

THE  POPULAR  ECCLE8IASTIGAL  PARTY  AMONG  THE 
GREEKS. 

CoNSTANTiNE  the  Foiirth,  called  Pogonatus,  or  the 
Bearded,  has  been  regarded  by  posterity  with  a  high 
degree  of  favour.  Yet  his  merit  seems  to  have  con- 
sisted in  his  superior  orthodoxy,  rather  than  in  his 
superior  talents  as  emperor.  The  concessions  which 
he  made  to  the  see  of  Rome,  and  the  moderation 
that  he  displaye*!  in  all  ecelesiasticid  afl'aii-s,  placed 
his  conduct  in  strong  contrast  with  the  stern  energy 
with  which  his  father  had  enforced  the  subjection  of 
the  orthodox  ecclesiastics  to  the  civil  power,  and 
gained  for  him  the  praise  of  the  priesthood,  whose 
euloofies  have  exerted  no  inconsiderable  inHuence  on 
all  historians.  C'onstantine,  however,  was  certainly 
an  intelligent  and  just  prince,  who,  though  he  did 
not  possess  the  stubborn  determination  and  great 
talents  of  his  fitther,  was  destitute  also  of  his  violent 
passions  and  imprudent  character. 

As  soon  as  Constantino  was  informed  of  the 
murder  of  his  father,  and  that  a  rebel  had  assumed 
the  purple  in  »Sicily,  he  hastened  thither  in  person 
to  avenge  his  death,  and  extinguish  the  rebellion. 
To  satisfy  his  vengeance^  the  Patrician  Justinian, 
a  man  of  high  character,  compromised  in  the  re- 
bellion, was  treated  with  great  severity,  and  his 
son  Germanos  with  a  degree  of  inhumanity,  that 
would  have  been  recorded  by  the  clergy  against 
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Constans,  as  an  instance  of  the  grossest  barbarity.* 
The  return  of  the  emperor  to  Constantinople  was 
signalized  by  a  singular  sedition  of  the  troops  in  Asia 
Minor.  They  nuurched  towards  the  capital,  and 
having  encamped  on  the  Asiatic  shores  of  the 
Bosporus,  demanded  that  Constantino  should  admit 
his  two  brothers,  on  whom  he  had  conferred  tlie 
rank  of  Au<;u55tus,  to  an  equal  share  in  the  public 
admiuistratioOy  in  order  that  the  Holy  Trinity 
in  heaven,  which  governs  the  spiritual  world, 
might  be  represented  by  a  human  trinity,  to  goTera 
the  political  empire  of  the  Christians.  The  Tery 
proposal  is  a  proof  of  the  complete  supremacy  of  the 
civil  over  the  ecclesiastical  authority,  in  the  eyes  of 
the  people,  and  the  strongest  evidence  that  in  the 
public  opinion  of  the  age,  the  emperor  was  regarded 
as  the  head  of  the  church.  Such  reasoning  as  the 
rebels  used  could  be  rebutted  by  no  aiguments,  and 
Constantine  had  energy  enough  to  hang  the  leaders 
of  the  sedition,  and  sufficient  moderation  not  to 
molest  his  brothers.  But  several  years  later,  either 
from  increased  suspicions,  or  from  some  intrigues  on 
their  part,  he  deprived  them  of  the  rank  of  Augustus^ 
and  condemned  them  to  have  their  noses  cut  off.f 
(A.D.  681.)  The  condemnation  of  his  brother  to 
death  by  Const ans,  figures  in  history  as  one  of  the 
blackest  crimes  of  humanity,  while  the  barbarity  of 

•  This  Oermnnos,  notwithotamling  his  mutilation  by  Constantine.  became 
bishop  of  C^zicusy  aud  joined  the  Monothelites  in  Uie  reign  of  Philippicus. 
H«  nlneted,  and  mm  made  pitriardk  ^  ContlMiliiiople  bj  An—tarfiM  tfM 
Saewid,  (A.  P*  715>)  nd  Sgwd  «»  m  acthw  dalwidgr  of  Imigwi  agrinrtLto 
the  Third,  tho  Isaurian. 

t  Thbophanm  CftfiM.  pp.  293.  300. 
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tlie  orthodox  Constantiiie,  is  passed  ovor  as  a  lawful 
act.  Both  rest  on  the  same  authority,  on  the  testi- 
mony of  Theophanes,  the  earliest  Greek  chronicler, 
and  both  may  really  have  been  acts  of  justice 
necessary  for  the  security  of  the  throne,  and  the 
tranquillity  of  the  empire.  Constans  was  a  mau  of 
a  violent  temper,  and  Constantino  of  a  mild  disj)o- 
sitiou;  both  may  have  been  equally  just,  but  both 
were,  ^thout  doubt,  unnecessarily  severe.  A 
brothei^s  crimes  could  never  merit  a  greater  pun- 
ishment from  a  brother,  than  seclusion  in  a 
raona^stery. 

The  great  object  of  the  imperial  policy  at  this 
period,  was  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  Moham- 
medans. Constans,  indeed,  had  succeeded  in  arresting 
their  conquests,  but  Gonstantine  soon  found  that 
they  would  give  the  empire  no  rest^  unless  be  could 
secure  it  by  his  victories.  lie  had  liardly  quitted 
Sicily,  in  order  to  return  to  Constantinople,  before 
an  Arab  expedition  from  Alexandria  invaded  the 
island,  and  stormed  the  city  of  Syracuse,  where  the 
Saracens  having  plundered  all  the  treasures  accumu- 
lated by  Constans,  immediately  abandoned  the  place. 
In  Africa  the  war  was  coutiuued  with  various  suc- 
cess, but  the  Christians  were  long  left  without  any 
succours  from  Constantino,  while  Moawyah  supplied 
the  Saracens  with  strong  reinforcements.  In  spite 
of  the  courage  and  enthusiasm  of  the  Mohanmiedans, 
the  native  Christian  population  maintained  their 
ground  with  firniness,  and  carried  on  the  war  with 
such  vigour,  that  in  the  year  676,  a  native  African 
leader,  who  commanded  the  united  forces  of  the 
Romans  and  Berbers,  captured  the  newly  founded 
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City  of  Kairoivan,  which  at  a  subsequent  period 
became  rcuowiied  as  the  capital  of  the  Fatimite 
caliphs* 

The  ambition  of  the  Caliph  Moawjah,  indaced 
him  to  aspire  at  the  conquest  of  the  Roman  empire ; 
and  the  military  organization  of  the  Arabian  power, 

which  enabled  the  caliph  to  direct  the  whole 
resources  of  liis  (loiiiinions  to  any  single  object  of 
conquest,  seemed  to  promise  success  to  the  enter- 
prise. A  powerful  expedition  was  sent  to  besiege 
Constantinople.  The  time  required  for  the  preparsr 
tion  of  such  an  armament  did  not  enable  the 
Saracens  to  arrive  at  the  ca])ital,  without  passing  a 
winter  on  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor,  and  on  their 
arrival  in  the  spring  of  the  year  673,  they  found 
that  the  emperor  had  made  every  preparation  for 
defence.  Their  forces,  however,  were  so  numerous, 
that  they  were  snflBoient  to  invest  Ck>n8tantinople  by 
sea  and  land.  The  troops  occupied  the  whole  of  the 
land  side  of  the  triangle  on  which  the  city  is  con- 
structed, while  the  fleet  effectually  blockaded  the 
port.  The  Saracens  failed  in  all  their  assaults,  both 
by  sea  and  land,  and  the  Romans  attributed  their 
own  success  principally  to  the  use  of  the  celebrated 
Greek  fire,  which  was  invented  shortly  before  this 
siege,  and  was  first  used  on  this  occasion.!  The 
military  art  had  declined  during  the  preceding 
centuries,  as  rapidly  as  every  other  branch  of 
scientific  culture ;  aod  the  resources  of  the  mighty 

•  Kairowun  \va«  f«>undiHl  by  Akbah,  in  670  ;  taken  by  the  Chri.stians  in 
676  ;  recovered  by  the  A  rubs  under  Zuhair  ;  but  retakeu  by  the  CUri»tiaiis, 
in  ffB8  ;  and  fliuUly  conquered  by  Hassan,  in  697. 

+  r->r  an  account  of  tlie  Greek  fire,  »ee  tiie  Articles  Cattimiriu,  551.) 
and  Marctu  Grteeu$,  {xxvi,  62S.)  in  the  Biograpkk  Vnit«n«U§, 
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empire  of  the  Arabs  were  so  limited,  from  the 
ignorance  and  bad  administration  of  its  rulers,  that 

the  cali])lu  during  the  winter,  was  unable  to  maintain 
his  forces  before  Constantinople.  The  Saracen  army, 
ill  order  to  pass  this  season  in  the  neighbourhood, 
that  it  might  renew  its  attack  on  the  capital  the 
ensuing  summer,  occupied  Cyzicus,  whither  it  went 
into  winter  quarters  at  the  end  of  autumn.  This 
strange  mode  of  besieging  cities,  unattempted  since 
the  times  the  Dorians  had  invaded  Peloponnesus, 
was  continued  for  seven  years ;  but,  in  this  warfare, 
the  Saracens  suffered  far  more  severely  than  the 
Romans,  and  were  at  last  compelled  to  abandon 
.their  enterprise.*  The  land  forces  tried  to 
effect  their  retreat  through  Asia  Minor,  but  were 
entirely  cut  off  in  tlie  attempt ;  and  a  tempest 
destroyed  the  greater  part  of  the  fleet,  off  the  coast 
of  Pamphylia.  During  the  time  that  this  .great 
body  of  his  forces  was  employed  against  Constanti- 
nople, Moawyah  sent  a  division  of  his  troops  to 
invade  Crete,  which  had  been  visited  bj  a  Saracen 
army  in  651.  The  island  wjis  now  compelled  to 
pay  tribute,  but  the  inhabitants  were  treated  with 
great  mildness,  as  it  was  the  policy  of  the  caliph  at 
tins  time^  to  conciliate  the  good  opinion  of  the 
Christians,  by  his  liberal  government,  in  order  to 
pave  the  way  for  future  conquests.  Moawyah 
carried  his  religious  tolerance  so  far,  as  to  rebuild 

*  During  the  siege  of  Cunstaiitinople,  Abou  Ayoab,  who  had  received 
Mohamnted  into  his  house,  on  hiB  flight  to  Medina,  died  ;  and  the  celebrated 
■MWque  of  Ayoub,  in  which  tlie  Hultau,  on  hia  acceaaioD,  receives  the  invesU- 
tnn  of  tiie  aword,  it  a«id  to  imrk  the  apot  where  he  ms  buried. 
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the  church  of  Edessa,  at  the  iutercessiou  of  his 
Christian  subjects. 

The  destniction  of  the  Saracen  expedition  against 
Constantinople,  and  the  advantage  which  the  moun- 

taiiiecTS  of  Libanon  had  contrived  to  take  of  the 
absence  of  the  Arab  trooi^s,  bv  carrvin":  their  incur- 
sions  into  the  plains  of  Syria,  convinced  Moawyah  of 
the  necessity  of  peace.  The  hardy  mountaineers  of 
Libanon,  called  Mardaites,  had  been  increased  in 
numbers,  and  supplied  with  wealth;  in  consequence 
of  the  retreat  into  their  country  of  a  mass  of  native 
Svrians  who  had  fltvl  ])t't()ro  the  Arabs.*  Thev 
consisted  chiefly  of  iMelchites  and  Monothelites,  and 
on  that  account  they  had  adhered  to  the  cause  of  the 
Roman  empire  when  the  Monophydtes  joined  the 
Saracens.  Their  S3rrian  origin  renders  it  probable 
that  they  were  the  ancestors  of  the  Maronites,  though 
the  desire  of  some  modem  Maronite  historians  to 
shew  that  their  countrymen  were  always  perfectly 
orthodox,  has  perplexed  a  question  which  of  itself 
was  by  no  means  of  easy  solution.f  The  political 
state  of  the  empire  required  peace ;  and  the  ortho- 
dox Constaiitiiic  <li(l  imt  feel  personally  inclined  to 
run  any  risk  in  order  to  protect  the  Monotlielite 
Mardaites.  Peace  was  concluded  between  the 
emperor  and  the  caliph  in  the  year  679,  Moawyah 
consenting  to  pay  the  Romans  annually  three  thou- 

*  The  owUflst  mention  of  the  Mardairm  is  found  In  TaiorBAins  CStn*. 

p.  2f>5. 

+  MoHiiEiM'S  Ecefffiiwtical  Iliftnry,  with  notes  by  James  Miirdock,  D.D. 
Newliaven,  1832.  voIh.  Bvo.  vol.  i.  538.  This  Aiucricau  editiun  of 
Moehehn  is  greatly  Huiterior  to  the  old  tnnahUion,  and  tlie  notes  are 
valuable. 
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saud  pounds  of  gold,  fifty  slaves,  and  fifty  Arabian 
horses.  It  appears  strange  that  a  prince  possess- 
ing the  power  and  resources  at  the  commaiid  of 
^Ioa\^7ah,  should  submit  to  these  conditions ;  but 
the  fact  affords  proof  that  policy,  not  pride^  was  the 
rule  of  the  caliph's  conduct^  and  that  the  advance- 
ment of  his  real  power,  and  of  the  interests  of  the 
Mohammedan  religion,  were  of  more  consequence 
in  his  eyes,  than  any  fanciful  notions  of  etiquette 
and  dignity. 

Moavyah  had  been  induced,  by  the  situation  of 
his  afiairs,  to  purchase  peace  by  consenting  to  pay 

tribute  to  the  Roman  emperor ;  Constantino  himself 
was  compelled  to  become  tributary  to  a  small  horde 
of  Bulgarians.  One  of  the  usual  emigrations  which 
take  place  amongst  barbarous  nations,  had  induced 
Asparach,  a  Bulgarian  chief,  to  seize  the  low  countiy 
about  the  mouth  of  the  Danube;  his  power  and 
activity  induced  the  Emperor  Constantino  to  take 
the  field  a*rainst  these  Bulgarians  in  j)erson.  The 
expedition  was  so  ill  conducted,  that  it  ended  in  the 
complete  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  while  the  Bui* 
garians  subdued  all  the  country  between  the  Danube 
and  Mount  Hemus,  compelling  a  district  inhabited 
by  a  body  of  Sclavonians  called  the  seven  tribes,  to 
become  their  tributaries.  These  Sclavonians  had 
once  been  formidable  to  the  em|)ire,  but  their 
power  had  been  broken  by  the  Emperor  Constans. 
Aflpamch  established  himself  in  the  town  of  Varna, 
near  the  ancient  Odessas,  and  laid  the  foundation  of 
the  Bulgarian  monarchy,  a  kingdom  long  engaged  in 
hostilities  with  the  emperors  of  Constantinople,  and 
whose  power  tended  greatly  to  accelerate  the  decline 
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of  the  Greeks,  and  reduce  the  numbers  of  their 

race  in  Europe.  To  this  horde  of  barbarians^  Ck)n- 
stantine  was  com]>t'lle(l  to  pay  tribute.* 

The  event,  however,  which  exercised  the  most 
favourable  influence  on  the  internal  condition  of  the 
empire,  during  the  reign  of  Constantine  Pogonatus, 
was  the  assembly  of  the  sixth  general  council  of  the 
church  at  Constantinople.  This  council  was  held 
under  circumstances  peculiarly  favourable  to  candid 
discussion.  Tlie  ecclesiastical  power  was  not  yet  too 
strong  to  set  both  reason  and  the  civil  authorities  at 
defiance.  Its  decisions  were  adverse  to  the  Mono- 
thelites ;  and  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  two  natures 
and  two  wills  in  Christ,  was  received,  by  the  common 
consent  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  })arties,  as  the  true 
rule  of  faith  of  the  Christian  church.  Religious 
discussion  had  now  taken  a  strong  hold  on  public 
opinion,  and  as  the  majorit j  of  the  Greek  population 
had  never  adopted  the  opinions  of  the  Monothe- 
lites,  the  decisions  of  the  sixth  frcneral  council 
contril)uted  powerfully  to  ])roniote  the  union  of  the 
Greeks  with  the  imperial  administration. 

BBCnON  V. — DEPOPULATION  OF  THE  BMPIRB,  AND 

DECREASE  OF  THE  GREEKS,  UNDER  JUSTINIAN  THE 

SECOND. 

Justinian  the  Second  succeeded  his  father  Con« 
stantine  at  the  age  of  sixteen,  and  though  so  veiy 
young,  he  immediatel  j  assumed  the  personal  direction 
of  the  government.    He  was  by  no  means  destitute 

*  DvcAKOB,  FamUitt  BgttutHna,  p.  305.  Thiopbamu  Ck.  298. 
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of  talents,  but  his  cruel  and  presumptuous  character 
rendered  him  incapable  of  learning  to  perform  the 
duties  of  his  situation  with  justice.  His  violence  at 
last  rendered  him  hateinl  to  his  subjects ;  and  as  the 

connection  of  the  emperor  with  the  Roman  govern- 
ment and  j)eople  was  direct  and  personal,  his  power 
was  so  undermined  by  the  loss  of  his  influence,  that, 
in  the  ninth  year  of  his  reign,  he  was  easily  driven 
from  the  throne  by  a  popular  sedition.  His  nose 
was  cut  off,  and  he  was  banished  to  Cherson.  In 
exile,  his  energy  and  activity  enabled  him  to  secure 
the  alliance  of  the  Khazars  and  of  the  Bulgarians, 
and  he  returned  to  Constantinople  as  a  conqueror, 
after  an  absence  of  ten  years.  His  character  was 
one  of  those  to  which  experience  is  useless,  and  he 
persisted  in  his  former  course  of  violence,  until, 
having  exhausted  the  patience  of  his  subjects,  he 
was  dethroned  and  murdered. 

The  reign  of  such  a  tyrant  was  not  likely  to  be 
inactive ;  and,  at  its  commencement,  he  turned  his 
arms  against  the  Saracens,  without  respecting  the 
peace  which  had  been  concluded  with  his  father. 
He  sent  a  ])owerful  army  into  Armenia  under 
Leontius,  who  su))se(iuently  dethroned  him.  All 
the  provinces,  where  any  disposition  to  favour  the 
Saracens  had  appeared,  were  laid  waste^  and  the 
army  carried  off  an  immense  booty  and  crowds  of 
slaves.  The  barbarism  of  the  Roman  government 
had  now  reached  such  a  pitch,  that  the  Roman 
armies  were  permitted  to  jd under  the  provinces 
which  the  emperor  might  still  hope  to  retain  in 
permanent  subjection  to  the  empire.  A  Christian 
population  was  carried  away  captive^  and  the  most 
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flourishing  agricultural  districts  reduced  to  deserts, 
incapable  of  offering  any  resistance  to  the  Moham- 
medan nomads.  The  Caliph  Abdalmalik,  being 
engaged  in  a  struggle  for  the  caliphate  with  power- 
ful rivals,  and  disturbed  by  rebels  even  in  his  own 
Syrian  dominions,  proposed  a  peace  to  Justinian, 
which  was  concluded  on  terms  still  more  fiiTourable 
to  the  empire,  than  those  of  the  treaty  between 
Constantine  and  Moawvah.  The  caliph  engaged  to 
pay  the  emperor annual  tribute  of  three  hundred 
and  sixty-five  thousand  pieces  of  gold,  three  hundred 
and  sixty  slaves,  and  three  hundred  and  sixty  Arsr 
bian  hones.  The  revenues  and  provinces  of  Iberia, 
Aimenia,  and  Cypms,  were  equally  divided  between 
the  Romans  and  the  Arabs ;  but  Justinian  consented 
not  only  to  abandon  the  cause  of  the  Mardaites,  but 
even  engaged  to  assist  the  caliph  in  expelling  them 
from  Syria.  This  was  effected  by  the  treachery  of 
Leontius,  who  entered  their  country  as  a  fiiend  and 
murdered  their  chief.  Twelve  thousand  Mardaite 
soldiers  ^\erc  enrolled  in  the  armies  of  the  empire, 
and  distributed  in  garrisons  in  Armenia  and  Thrace. 
A  colony  of  Marda'ites  was  established  at  Attalia  in 
Ptoiphylia,  and  the  power  of  this  valiant  people  was 
completely  broken.  The  removal  of  the  Mardaites 
from  Syria  was  one  of  the  most  serious  errors  of  the 
reign  of  Justinian.  As  long  as  they  remained  in 
force  on  Mount  Libanon,  near  the  centre  of  the 
Saracen  power,  the  emperor  was  able  to  render 
them  a  serious  check  on  the  Mohammedans,  and 
create  dangerous  diversions  whenever  the  caliphs 
invaded  the  empire.  Unfortunately,  in  this  age  of 
religious  bigotry  the  Monothelite  opinions  of  the 
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Mardaites  made  them  an  object  of  aversion  or 
suspicion  to  the  imperial  administration ;  and  even 
under  the  prudent  government  of  Ck>n8ta]itine 
Pogonatufl,  they  were  not  viewed  with  a  friendly 
eye,  nor  did  they  receive  the  support  which  should 
have  been  granted  to  them  on  a  just  consideration 
of  the  interests  of  Christiaiiity,  as  M^ell  as  of  the 
Roman  empire. 

The  general  depopulation  of  the  empire  suggested 
to  many  of  the  Roman  emperors  the  project  of 
repeopling  favoured  districts,  by  an  influx  of  inhabi- 
tants. The  origin  of  many  of  the  mo8t  celebrated 
cities  of  the  eastern  empire  could  be  traced  back 
to  small  Greek  colonies.  These  emigrants,  it  was 
knovm,  had  rapidly  increafled  in  numher,  and  risen 
to  wealth.  The  Roman  government  never  perceived 
the  causes  which  prevented  the  emigrations  effected 
by  the  emperors  from  attaining  the  same  prosperity, 
and  the  attempt  at  repeopling  ])rovinces,  and  re- 
moving the  jtopulation  of  one  district  to  new  seats, 
was  frequently  renewed.  Justinian  the  Second  had 
a  great  taste  for  these  emigrations.  Three  years 
after  the  conclusion  of  peace  with  Abdalmalik,  the 
emperor  resolved  to  withdraw  all  the  inhabitants 
from  the  half  of  the  island  of  Cyprus,  of  which  he 
remained  master,  in  order  to  prevent  the  Christians 
from  becoming  accustomed  to  the  Saracen  adminis- 
tration. The  Cypriate  population  was  transported 
to  a  new  city  near  Cyzicus,  which  the  emperor  called 
after  himself,  Justinianopolis.  It  is  needless  to  offer 
any  remarks  on  the  im])olicy  of  such  a  project;  the 
loss  of  life,  and  the  destruction  of  propei  ty  inevitable 
in  the  execution  of  such  a  scheme,  could  only  have 
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been  replaced  under  the  meet  faTourable  cireoni' 

stances,  and  by  a  long  career  of  prosperity.  It  is 
kno"\vn  that,  in  consequence  of  this  desertion,  many 
of  the  Cypriate  towns  fell  into  complete  ruin»  from 
which  thej  haye  never  since  emeiged. 

Justinian,  at  the  commenoement  of  his  reign, 
made  a  successful  expedition  into  the  country  occu- 
pied by  the  Schavonians  in  Macedonia,  who  were 
now  closely  allied  with  the  Bulgnrian  jirincipality 
beyond  Mount  IIa;mus.  This  people,  imboldened 
hj  their  increased  foice,  had  pushed  their  plundering 
excursions  as  fiskr  as  the  Propontis.  The  imperial 
armj  was  completely  successful,  and  both  the  Scla- 
vonians  and  their  liul^rarian  allies  were  defeated.  In 
order  to  repeople  the  fertile  shores  of  the  Hellespont 
about  Abydos,  Justinian  transplanted  a  number  of 
the  Sdavonian  fiunilies  into  Uie  province  of  Opsi- 
dum.  This  colony  was  so  numerous  and  powerful, 
that  it  furnished  a  considerable  contingent  to  the 
imperial  armies.* 

The  peace  with  the  Saracens  was  not  of  long 
duration.  Justinian  refused  to  receive  the  first 
gold  pieces  coined  by  Abdalmelik,  which  bore  the 
legend,  God  is  the  Lord."  The  tribute  had  pre- 
viously  been  paid  in  money  from  the  municipal 
mints  of  Syria;  and  Justinian  conceived  that  the 
new  Arabian  coinage  was  an  attack  on  the  Holy 
Trinity.  He  led  his  army  in  person  against  the 
Saracens,  and  a  battle  took  place  near  Sebastopolis, 

*  20,000,  if  we  may  credit  Theophanefi,  p.  305,  for  we  must  suppoee  all 
tbt  SebvoniMis  deierted ;  bat  ft  note  of  Saint  Martin  to  bia  odilion  off  Lo 
Beau,  (HidokudH  Bat-Empinit  xii.  J  J,)  nicntioDa  that  an  Aimenian  hiatorian 
fivea  tlio  noro  probable  nnmber  of  7000  cavafay. 
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on  the  coast  of  Cilicia,  in  which  he  was  entirely 
clefeated,  in  consequence  of  the  treason  of  the 
leader  of  his  Sclavoniau  troops.  Justinian  fled 
from  the  field  of  battle,  and  having  visited,  on  his 
way  to  the  capital,  some  of  the  Sdavonian  colonies, 
which  he  had  established  in  Asia  Minor,  he  ordered 
the  wives  and  children  of  the  Sclavonian  soldiei*s, 
who  had  deserted  his  standard,  to  be  murdered. 
The  deserters  were  established  by  the  Saracens  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Antioch,  on  the  coast  of 
Syria,  and  in  the  Island  of  C3rpnis ;  and  under  the 
government  of  the  cali])h,  they  were  more  prospe- 
rous than  under  that  of  the  Roman  emperor.  It 
was  during  this  war  that  the  Saracens  inflicted  the 
severest  blow  on  the  Christian  population  of  their 
dominions.  Abdalmelik  established  the  Uaratch, 
or  Christian  capitation  tax,  in  order  to  raise  money 
to  carry  on  the  war  with  Justinian.  This  unfortu- 
nate mode  of  taxing  the  Christian  subjects  of  the 
caliph,  in  a»  ditferent  manner  from  the  Mohamme- 
dan)^ completely  separated  the  two  classes,  and 
reduced  the  Christians  to  the  rank  of  serfs  of  the 
state,  whose  most  prominent  political  relation  with 
the  Mussulman  community,  was  that  of  furnishing 
money  in  all  the  exigencies  of  the  government. 
The  decline  and  ruin  of  the  Christian  population, 
through  the  dominions  of  the  caliphs,  were  the  con- 
seqnences  of  this  ill-judged  measure,  which  has, 
probably,  tended  more  to  the  depopulation  of  the 
East,  than  all  the  tyranny  and  military  violence  of 
the  Mohammedan  armies.  The  restless  spirit  of 
Justinian  naturally  j)hin^ed  into  the  ecclesiastical 
controversies  which  divided  the  church.    He  assem- 
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bled  a  general  coancil,  called  usually  in  Truilo, 
from  tlio  hall  of  its  meeting  having  been  covered 
with  a  dome.  The  proceedings  of  this  council,  as 
might  have  been  expected  from  those  of  an  assembly 
controlled  by  such  a  spirit  as  that  of  the  emperor, 
tended  only  to  increase  the  growing  differences 
between  the  Greek  and  Liatin  parties  in  the  church. 
Of  one  hundred  and  two  canons  sanctioned  by  this 
council,  the  pope  finally  rejected  six,  as  adverse  to 
the  usages  of  the  Latins.*  And  thus,  an  additional 
cause  of  separation  was  permanently  created  be- 
tween the  Greeks  and  Latins,  and  the  measures  of 
the  church,  as  well  as  the  political  arrangements  of 
the  times,  and  tlie  social  feelings  of  the  people,  all 
tended  to  render  union  impossible. 

A  fancy  for  building  is  a  commou  taste  of  sove- 
reigns who  possess  the  absolute  disposal  of  large 
ftmds,  without  any  feeling  of  duty  as  trustees  for  the 
benefit  of  the  people  whom  they  govern.  Even  in  the 
midst  of  the  crreatest  public  distress,  the  treasury  of 
a  nation,  though  on  the  very  verge  of  ruin  and 
bankruptcy,  must,  nevertheless,  contain  large  sums 
of  money  drawn  from  the  annual  taxation.  This 
treasure,  if  placed  at  the  irresponsible  disposal  of 
princes,  who  affect  celebrity  or  magnificence,  is 
frequently  oni}>lo}e(l  in  useless  and  ornamental 
building ;  and  this  fashion  has  been  so  general  with 

*  MoaiBtH*8  £Met.  HUtory  by  Mordock,  i.  689.  The  liz  maaom  refeetod 
190119. the  fifth,  whioh  approves  of  the  eighty-five  apostolic  canons,  com- 
monly attributed  to  Clement  ;  the  thirtetnith,  which  allows  priests  to  live  in 
wedlock  ;  the  fifty-fifih,  which  condems  fasting  on  Saturdays  ;  the  sixty- 
seventh,  which  earucatly  cujoins  abstinence  from  blood  and  things  strangled  ; 
the  eightyMOOod,  whidi  pniliiUlto  tfie  iNiintiiig  of  Ckriit  in  tiw  iiiMgs  of  • 
lamb  ;  and  the  eighty -sixth,  concerning  tha  cqnaKty  of  the  bnliopo  of  Rome 
and  Conetantinople.— Sohlegfl'a  note. 
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despots,  that  the  princes  who  have  been  most  distin- 
guished for  tlieir  love  of  buildiug,  have  not  iinfre- 
quently  been  the  worst  and  most  oppressive  sove- 
reigns. It  is  always  a  delicate  and  difficult  task  for 
a  sovereign  to  estimate  the  amount  which  a  nation 
can  wisely  afford  to  expend  on  ornamental  architec- 
ture; and,  from  liis  position,  ho  is  seldom  qualified 
to  judge  correctly  on  what  buildings  ornament  ought 
to  be  employed,  in  order  to  make  art  accord  with 
the  taste  and  feelings  of  the  people.  Public  opinion 
affords  the  only  criterion  for  the  formation  of  a 
sound  judgment  on  this  department  of  public  admi- 
nistration ;  for,  when  princes  possessing  a  taste  for 
buildiug  are  not  compelled  to  consult  the  wants 
and  wishes  of  their  subjects,  in  the  construction  of 
national  edifices,  they  are  apt^  by  their  wOd  pro- 
jects and  lavish  expenditure,  to  create  evils  in 
the  state  far  greater  than  any  which  could  result 
from  an  exhibition  of  bad  taste  alone. 

In  an  evil  hour,  the  love  of  building  t(K>k  posses- 
sion of  Justinian's  mind.  His  lavish  expenditure 
soon  obliged  him  to  make  his  financial  administra- 
tion more  rigorous,  and  general  discontent  quickly 
pervaded  the  capital.  The  religious  and  super- 
stitious feelings  of  the  population  were  severely 
wounded  by  the  emperor*8  eagerness  to  destroy  a 
church  of  the  Virgin,  in  order  to  embellish  the 
vicinity  of  his  palace  with  a  splendid  fountain. 
Justinian's  own  scruples  required  to  be  soothed  by 
a  religious  ceremony,  but  the  patriarch  for  some 
time  refused  to  officiate,  alleging  that  the  church 
had  no  prayers  to  desecrate  holy  buildings.  The 
emperor,  however,,  was  the  head  of  the  church  and  the 
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master  of  the  priesthood,  whom  he  could  easily  remove 
from  office,  so  that  the  patriarch  did  not  long  dare 
to  refiise  obedience  to  his  orders.  It  is  said,  how- 
ever, that  the  patriarch  diewed  Terj  dearlj  his 
dissatisftetion,  by  repairing  to  the  spot^  and  autho* 
rizing  the  destraction  of  the  church  by  an  ecclesias- 
tical  ceremony,  to  which  he  added  these  words,  "  to 
God,  who  sufters  all  things,  be  rendered  glory,  now 
and  for  ever.  Amen."  The  ceremony  was  sufficient 
to  satisfy  the  conscience  of  the  emperor,  who  perhaps 
neither  heard  nor  heeded  the  words  of  the  patriarch. 
The  public  discontent  was  loudly  expressed,  and 
Justinian  soon  perceived  that  the  fury  of  the 
populace  threatened  a  rebellion  in  Constantinople. 
To  avert  the  danger,  he  took  every  measure  which 
unscrupulous  cruelty  could  suggest ;  but»  as  generally 
happens  in  periods  of  general  discontent  and  excite- 
ment, the  storm  burst  in  an  unexpected  quarter, 
and  the  hatred  of  Justinian  Irft  him  suddenly  without 
support.  Leontius,  one  of  the  ablest  generab  of  the 
empire,  had  been  thrown  into  prison,  but  was  at  this 
time  ordered  to  assume  the  government  of  Achna. 
He  considered  the  nomination  as  a  mere  pretext  to 
remove  him  from  the  capital,  and  put  him  to  death 
at  a  distance  without  anv  trial.  On  the  eve  of  his 
departure,  Leontius  placed  himself  at  the  head  of  a 
sedition;  Justinian  was  seized,  and  his  ministers 
were  murdered  by  the  populace  with  the  most 
savage  cruelty.  Leontius  was  proclaimed  emperor, 
but  he  spari'd  the  life  of  his  dethroned  predecessor 
for  the  sake  of  the  benefits  which  he  had  received 
from  Constantine  Pogonatus.  He  ordered  Justinian's 
nose  to  be  cut  oil^  and  exiled  him  to  Cherson. 
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SECTION  VI.  CONFUSED  STATE  OF  THE  ADMINISTRA- 
TION UNDER  A  SUCCESSION  OF  ElfPERORS. 

The  goyemmeiit  of  Leontius  was  cbaracterized 

by  the  unsteadiness  which  not  unfrequently  marks 
the  administration  of  the  ablest  sovereigns,  who 
obtain  their  thrones  by  accidental  circumstances 
rather  than  systematic  combinations.  The  most 
important  event  of  bis  reign  was  the  final  loss 
of  Africa,  which  also  led  to  his  own  dethrone- 
ment. The  indefatigable  Caliph  Abdalmelik  de- 
spatched a  powerful  expedition  into  Africa  under 
Hasan;  the  province  was  soon  conquered,  and 
Carthage  was  captured,  after  a  feeble  resistance.* 
An  expedition  sent  by  Leontius  to  relieve  the 
province,  arrived  too  late  to  save  Carthage,  but  the 
commander-in-chief  forced  the  entrance  into  the 
port,  recovered  possession  of  the  city,  and  drove  the 
Arabs  from  most  of  the  fortified  towns  on  the  coast. 
The  Arabs  constantly  received  new  reinforcements, 
which  the  Roman  general  demanded  from  Leontius 
in  vain.  At  last  the  Arabs  assembled  a  fleet,  and 
the  Romans  being  defeated  in  a  naval  engagement, 
were  compelled  to  abandon  Carthage,  which  the 
Arabs  utterly  destroyed, — having  too  often  expe- 
rienced the  superiority  of  the  Romans,  both  in  naval 
afiairs  and  in  the  art  of  war,  to  venture  on  retaining 
populous  and  fortified  cities  on  the  sea  coast.  This 
curious  fact  affords  strong  proof  of  the  great 

•  Cartliago  was  founded  B.  C,  87R.  The  Tvrian  colcin^-  was  exterminated 
by  Uie  Ronuiis,  B.  C.  146.  The  Roman  colony  of  Carthage  was  founded  by 
JaUw  Cmme  B.  C  44,  and  dntroyed  by  the  Arabs  A.  D.  698. 
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superiority  of  the  Roman  commerce  and  naval 
resources,  and  ofiually  powerful  evidence  of  the 
shameful  disorder  iu  the  civil  and  military  adminis- 
tration of  the  empire,  which  rendered  these  advan- 
tages useless,  and  allowed  the  fleets  of  the  Greeks 
to  be  defeated  by  the  naval  forces  collected  by  the 
Aniljs,  from  amonpf  their  Egyptian  and  Syrian  sub- 
jects. At  the  sinie  time,  it  is  evident  that  the 
naval  victories  of  the  Arabs  could  never  have  been 
gained,  unless  a  powerful  party  of  the  Christians  had 
been  induced,  by  their  feelings  of  hostility  to  the 
Roman  empire,  to  afford  them  a  willing  support; 
for  the  Saracens  had  neither  shipbuilders  nor  sailors 
among  the  Mussulmans. 

The  Roman  expedition,  on  its  retreat  from 
Carthage,  stopped  in  the  Island  of  Crete,  where  a 
sedition  broke  out  among  the  troops,  in  whidi 
their  general  was  killed.  Apsimar,  the  commander 
of  th(?  Cibyrraiot  troops,  was  declared  emperor  by 
the  name  of  Til>erins,  and  the  fleet  proceeded  directly 
to  Constantinople,  which  they  ca|)tured.*  Leontius 
was  taken  prisoner,  his  nose  cut  o$  and  his  person 
confined  in  a  monastery.  Tiberius  Apsimar  governed 
the  empire  with  prudence,  and  his  brother  Heraclius 
connnan<l('<l  the  Roman  armies  witli  success.  The 
imperial  troops  penetrated  into  Syria ;  a  victory  was 

*  The  Qbyrraiot  Tiieme  included  Uie  ancient  Caria,  Lycia,  PamphyiiA, 
Mid  »  part  of  Fhrygia,  Cibyra  Magnft,  a  oonaiderable  town  at  tlie  angfe  of 
Phiyi^a,  Cifit,  ud  Lyebu  Tiberius  Cniir  wm  tegftrded  m  Hb  aecood  • 

foondery  from  lih  bavin);  remitted  the  tribute  after  a  severe  earthquake. 
Taciti  yinn.  iv.  1.'?.  From  Iiim  Apsimar  munt  \m\e  tj»ken  the  name  of 
Tiberius,  aii<l  not  fioni  the  emperur  of  Constantinople,  of  better  fame.  Con- 
stentine  rorphyrogcnitua,  indeed,  snye  the  theme  in  qoeedon  wm  named 
from  tlie  ineigniScent  town  of  Cibjrra  in  Pamphylia  ;  but  his  anthoxi^  is  of 
little  Tiklue  on  such  a  point.  Ik  Tkm.  lib.  t  p.  16. 
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gained  over  the  Arabs  at  Saiiiosata,  but  the  ravages 
of  the  Romans  in  their  invasion,  surpassed  the 
greatest  cruelties  ever  inflicted  by  the  Arabs;  for 
two  hundred  thousand  Saracens  are  said  to  have 
perished  daring  the  campaign.  Armenia  was  in- 
vaded and  laid  waste  both  hj  the  Romans  and  the 
Saracens,  as  the  various  turns  of  war,  and  the 
ohangin<T  interests  of  the  Armenian  population, 
induced  them  to  favoui'  the  contending  parties. 
But  while  Tiberius  was  oceupied  in  the  duties  of 
government^  and  living  without  any  fear  of  a 
domestic  enemy,  he  was  suddenly  surprised  in  his 
oaj)ital  by  Justinian,  who  appeared  before  Constan- 
tinople at  the  head  of  a  Bulgarian  army. 

Ten  years  of  exile  had  been  spent  by  the  banished 
emperor  in  vain  attempts  to  obtain  power.  His 
violent  proceedings  made  him  eveiy  where  detested, 
but  he  possessed  the  daring  enterprise  and  the 
ferocious  cruelty  necessary  for  a  chief  of  banditti, 
joined  to  his  confidence  in  his  lawful  claim  to  the 
imperial  throne ;  so  that  no  undertaking  appeared 
to  him  hopeless.  After  quarreling  with  the  inhabi* 
tants  of  Cherson,  and  with  his  brother-in-law,  the 
king  of  the  Khazars,  he  succeeded,  by  a  desperate 
exertion  of  courage,  in  reaching  the  country'  of  the 
Bulgarians.  I'erbelis,  their  sovereign,  ai^reed  to 
assist  him  in  recovering  his  throne,  and  they  marched 
immediately  with  a  Bulgarian  army  to  the  walls  of 
Constantinople.  Three  days  after  their  arrival,  they 
succeeded  in  entering  the  capital  during  the  night. 
Ten  years  of  adversity  had  increased  the  natural 
ferocity  of  Justinian's  disposition ;  and  a  desire  of 
vengeance,  so  unreasonable  as  to  verge  on  madness, 
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seemed  to  be  the  chief  motiye  of  his  actions.  The 

population  of  Constantinople  had  now  sunk  to  the 
same  degree  of  barbarism  as  the  nations  surround inj» 
them,  and  in  cruelty  they  were  worthy  subjects  of 
their  emperor.  Justinian  gratified  them  bj  cele- 
brating his  restoration  with  splendid  chariot  races 
in  the  circus.  He  sate  on  an  eleyated  throne, 
with  his  feet  resting  on  the  necks  of  the  dethroned 
emperors,  Leontius  and  Tiberius,  who  were  stretched 
on  the  platform  below,  while  the  Greek  })oj)ulace 
around  shouted  the  words  of  the  Psalmist,  "  Thou 
sbalt  tread  down  the  asp  and  the  basilisk,  thou  shait 
trample  on  the  lion  and  the  dragon.***  The  de- 
throned emperors,  and  Ileraclius,  who  had  so  well 
sustained  the  glory  of  the  Roman  arms  against  the 
Saracens,  were  afterwards  hung  from  the  battle- 
ments of  Constantinople.  Justinian's  whole  soul 
was  devoted  to  executing  his  plans  of  Tengeance. 
Though  the  conquest  of  Tjana  laid  open  Asia  Minor 
to  the  incursions  of  the  Saracens,  instead  of  opposing 
them,  he  directed  his  disposable  forces  to  punish  the 
cities  of  Ravenna  and  Cherson.  T>ecau8e  they  had 
incurred  his  personal  hatred.  Both  the  proscribed 
cities  had  rejoiced  at  his  dethronement ;  they  were 
both  taken  and  treated  with  savage  cruelty.  The 
extennination  of  Cherson  was  decided ;  but  the 
troops  sent  to  execute  the  barbarous  orders  having 
revolted,  proclaimed  an  Armenian,  called  Bardanes, 
emperor,  under  the  name  of  Philippicus  ;t  and 

•  These  are  the  words  of  the  Septuagint,  Psal.  xc.  13.  In  our  version, 
Psal.  xci.  13,  the  passage  ataitUs,  **  Thou  shall  tread  upon  the  lion  and  adder  : 
tile  young  Hon  and  the  dngon  dudt  tiioii  trample  iiiid«r  feet.** 

f  Theophanet  calls  him  the  son  of  Nioephiirna  the  Patrician.  P.  811. 
Niaephonw  Pal.  mmtiona  that  he  waa  an  Annenian.  P.  5<^  ed.  Bonn. 
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seieing  the  fleet,  sailed  directly  to  Constantinople. 
Justinian  was  encamped  i^th  his  anny  in  Asia 

Minor,  when  Philippicus  arrived,  and  took  possession 
of  the  capital  without  encountering  any  resistance. 
The  troops  were  as  little  pleased  with  Justinian's  con- 
duct since  his  restoration,  as  was  every  other  class  of 
his  subjects;  but  his  ferodty  and  courage  never 
failed  him,  and  his  rage  was  unbounded  when  he 
found  himself  abandoned  by  every  one.  He  was 
seized  and  executed  without  having  it  in  his  power 
to  offe  r  the  slightest  resistance.  His  son  Tiberius, 
though  only  six  years  of  age^  was  torn  from  the 
altar  of  a  church,  to  which  he  had  been  conducted 
for  safety,  and  cruelly  massacred  ;  and  thus  the  race 
of  Heraclius  was  extinguished,  after  the  family  had 
governed  the  Roman  empire  for  exactly  a  century. 
A.  D.  611  to  711. 

During  the  interval  of  six  years  which  elapsed 
from  the  death  of  Justinian  the  Second  to  the 
accession  of  Leo  the  Tsaurian,  the  imperial  throne 
was  occupied  by  three  sovereigns.  Their  history  is 
only  remarkable  as  proving  the  inherent  strength  of 
the  Roman  body  politic,  which  could  survive  such 
continual  revolutions,  even  in  the  state  of  weakness 
to  which  it  was  reduced.  Philippicus  was  a  luxurious 
and  extravagant  prince,  who  thought  only  of  enjoying 
the  situation  which  he  had  o])tained.  He  was  soon 
dethroned  by  a  band  of  conspirators,  who  carried 
him  off  from  the  palace  while  in  a  fit  of  drunkenness, 
and  after  putting  out  his  eyes,  lefit  him  helpless  in 
the  middle  of  the  hippodrome.  The  reign  of 
Philippicus  would  iiardly  deserve  notice,  had  he  not 
increased  the  confusion  into  which  the  empire  had 
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Mien,  and  exposed  the  total  want  of  character  and 

conscience  among  the  Greek  clergy,  by  re-establish- 
ing the  Monothclitc  doctrines,  m  a  general  council 
of  the  eastern  l^ishops. 

As  the  conspirators  who  had  dethroned  Philippicus^ 
had  formed  no  plan  of  fixing  on  any  one  of  their 
own  party  as  his  successor,  the  first  secretary 
of  state  was  called  to  the  imperial  dignity  with 
general  approbation,  under  the  name  of  Anastasius 
the  Second.  He  immediately  re-established  the 
orthodox  faith,  and  his  character  is  consequently  the 
subject  of  eulogy  with  the  historians  of  his  reign. 
The  Saracens,  whose  power  was  continually  increas- 
ing, were  at  this  time  preparing  a  great  expedition 
at  Alexandria,  in  order  to  attack  Constantinople. 
Anastasius  sent  a  fleet  with  the  troops  of  the  theme 
Opsicium,  to  destroy  the  magazines  of  timber  col- 
lected on  the  coast  Phoenicia,  for  the  purpose  of 
assisting  the  preparations  at  Alexandria.  The 
Roman  armament  was  commanded  by  a  deacon  of 
St  Sophia,  who  also  held  the  office  of  grand  treasurer 
of  the  empire.  The  nomination  of  a  priest  to 
command  the  army  gave  great  dissatisfaction  to  the 
troops,  who  were  not  yet  so  deeply  tinctured  with 
ecclesiastical  ideais  and  manners,  as  the  aristocracy 
of  the  eastern  empire.  A  sedition  took  place  while 
the  army  lay  at  Rhodes:  John  the  Deacon  was 
slain,  and  the  expedition  quitted  the  port  in  order 
to  return  to  the  capital.  The  soldiers,  on  their  way 
landed  at  Adram3rttium,  and  finding  there  a  collector 
of  the  revenues  of  a  popular  character,  they  declared 
him  emperor,  under  tlie  name  of  Tlieodosius  the 
Third. 
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The  new  emperor  was  compelled  unwillingly  to 
follow  the  may.  For  six  months,  CouBtantinople 
was  doselj  besieged^  and  the  Emperor  Anastasius* 
who  had  retired  to  Niciea,  was  defeated  in  a  general 

engagement.  The  capital  was  at  last  taken  by  the 
rebels,  who  were  so  deeply  sensible  of  their  real 
interests,  that  they  maintained  strict  discipline,  and 
Anastasius,  whose  wealcness  gaye  little  condfidence  to 
his  followers,  consented  to  resign  the  empire  to 
Theodosius,  and  to  retire  into  a  monastery,  that  he 
might  secure  an  amnesty  to  all  his  friends.  Theo- 
dosius was  distinguished  by  many  good  qualities,  but 
on  the  throne  he  proved  a  perfect  cypher,  and  his 
reign  is  only  remarkable  as  affording  a  pretext  for 
the  assumption  of  the  imperial  dignity  by  Leo  the 
Third,  called  the  Tsaurian.  This  able  and  enter- 
prizing  officer,  perceiving  that  the  critical  times 
rendered  the  empire  the  prize  of  any  man  who  had 
talents  to  seize,  and  power  to  defend  it,  placed 
himself  at  the  head  of  the  troops  in  Asia  Minor,  and 
when  proclaimed  emperor,  soon  compelled  Theodosius 
to  quit  the  throne  and  become  a  priest. 


SECTION  YII.  —  A  CHANGE  TAKES  PLACE  IN  THE 
OBOANIZATON  OF  THE  EMPIRE  UNDER  LEO  THE 
I8AURIAN. 

It  has  been  already  observed,  that  with  the  reign 
of  Leo  the  Tsaurian,  a  new  era  begins  in  the 
history  of  the  East^  and  that  from  it  we  must  date 
the  commencement  of  the  Byzantuie  monardiy. 
The  subjects  of  the  imp^dbil  court  were  now  princi- 
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pally  of  the  Greek  race  and  langaage»  and  of  the 
orthodox  church.  It  seems  probable,  therefore,  that 
if  the  Greek  nation  and  the  Constantinopolitan 

government  had  been  guided  by  similar  feelings,  a 
complete  amalgamation  of  interests  and  views  would 
immediately  have  taken  place.  This  did  not  happen ; 
the  Dew  emperor^  from  his  religious  opinions,  engaged 
the  imperial  administration  in  a  direct  contest  with 
the  Greek  nation,  a  contest  which  was  transmitted 
to  his  successors,  not  only  in  the  form  of  a  ])olitical 
and  ecclesiastical,  but  also  of  a  national  controversy. 
The  edict  of  Leo  published  in  726  against  the 
worship  of  pictures  in  churches,  was  the  origin  of 
this  long  struggle.  It  soon  displayed  the  &ct»  that 
the  national  feelings  of  the  Greeks  were  more 
powerful  than  the  systematic  administration  of  the 
empire,  since  the  emperor  could  no  longer  caU  into 
operation  against  them  the  resources  and  prejudices 
of  the  proTincial  and  heretic  population.  The  con- 
test which  Leo  carried  on,  prevented  the  ascendancy 
of  the  Greek  peo|)h'  and  church  from  being  finally 
established,  until  a  new  revulutiou  in  the  imperial 
courts  more  than  a  century  after  the  death  of  Leo» 
gave  a  permanent  ascendancy  to  the  orthodox 
ecclesiastical  party  in  the  empire,  (A.  D.  842.)  Still, 
as  the  views  which  influenced  the  emperor  and  the 
court  of  Constantinople  in  the  stniggle  concerning 
picture-worship,  had  no  connection  with  any  ])reced- 
ing  conduct  of  the  imperial  government,  and  as  the 
policy  and  prejudices  of  Leo  were  at  variance  with 
the  system  of  the  Roman  government,  even  in  its 
last  state  of  degeneracy  under  the  decendants  of 
Ileraclius,   from   their   deep   tincture  of  Asiatic 
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Opinions,  it  seems  on  the  wliole,  that  no  better 
period  can  be  fixed  upon  for  tenninating  the  history 
of  the  Greek  people  under  the  domination  of  the 
Romans,  than  that  of  the  accession  of  Leo.    A  new 

era  of  history  then  opens,  marked  by  the  extraordi- 
nary influence  which  religious  opinions  exercised  in 
society ;  so  powerful  indeed  did  these  become,  that 
they  prevailed  over  political  and  national  interests 
in  the  earlier  portion  of  the  histoiy  of  the  Byzantine 
conrt. 

There  is,  however,  one  fact  worthy  of  note  connected 
with  the  iconochistic  struggle,  which  requires  to  be 
related  here,  as  it  aiTords  the  best  data  that  we  pos- 
sess for  illustrating  the  condition  of  the  Greek  people 
during  this  period.  A  remarkable  rebellion  of  the 
inhabitants  of  ancient  Hellas,  and  the  islands  of  the 
Archipelago,  occurred  immediately  after  the  pro- 
nmlgation  of  the  edict  against  picture-worship.* 
The  interval  was  so  short,  that  it  is  evident  the 

* 

imperial  ordinance  furnished  only  the  immediate 
occasion  of  the  outbreak,  which  must  have  been 
already  prepared  by  a  long  period  of  dissatisfaction 

originating  in  other  causes.  These  Greeks,  enraged, 
as  historians  relate,  at  the  orders  of  Leo  to  place 
the  pictures  in  the  churches  in  so  elevated  a  posi- 
tion,  that  the  orthodox  could  no  longer  kiss  them, 
determined  to  drive  the  heretic  emperor  from  the 
throne  of  Gonstantinople.f  They  collected  a  nume- 
rous fleet,  and  a  powerful  army,  and  declared  a 

*  The  edict  was  ]>ul)li!4]icd  in  726.  Tlie  Greek  fleet  arrived  at  GoiwtMlli- 
nopio  on  tli<'  18th  April,  727.    N'»Ue  in  Th»Hiplmneni,  p.  72.  cd.  Venet. 

t  NicKPH.  1'at.  p.  37.  THBorHA.MS  Ck.  3'<i9.  Ceorem  Hi$(.  Compend. 
i.  454. 
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native  Greek,  named  Coemas,  the  lawful  CTiperor 

of  the  orthodox.  The  command  of  the  troops  was 
given  to  a  Greek  officer  named  Agallianos;  and  the 
expedition  boldly  ])roceeded  to  attack  the  emperor 
in  his  capital.  The  confidence  of  the  Greeks^  in 
thus  Tonturing  to  attempt  the  conquest  of  Con- 
stantinople, and  their  hopes  of  succeeding  in  driving 
Leo  from  the  throne,  wliicli  he  had  apparently 
strengthened  by  defeating  a  powerful  Saracen  army 
and  fleet,  are  only  explicable  on  the  su])po8ition  that 
the  national  feelings  of  the  vrhole  Greek  race  were 
strongly  excited  by  the  struggle.  The  Greeks  must 
have  f^lt  strong  in  their  own  valour,  and  enthu- 
siastic in  the  goodness  of  the  cause;  but  tliey  appear 
to  have  greatly  overrated  their  ovm  strength,  or 
strangely  to  have  overlooked  the  power  and  ability 
of  their  enemy.  Leo  defeated  the  expedition,  in  a 
naval  engagement,  as  it  approached  the  capital,  by 
availing  himself  of  the  Greek  fire,  a  defence  which 
had  often  saved  the  empire  from  the  attacks  of 
the  Saracens.  The  general,  Agallianos,  plunged 
into  the  sea  rather  than  surrender,  but  the  rebel 
emperor  was  taken  prisoner  and  beheaded.  Leo 
treated  the  great  mass  of  his  prisoners  with  unusual 
generosity ;  but  it  is  diflicult,  from  our  scanty  know- 
ledge of  the  facts,  to  decide  whether  his  conduct 
was  the  effect  of  policy  or  contempt.  Even  if 
we  admit  that  the  Greeks  displayed  considerable 
presumption  in  this  daring  assault  on  a  city  so 
populous  and  powerful  as  Constantinople,  and  which, 
but  ten  vears  before,  had  defeated  the  flower  of  the 
Saracen  armies  under  Mosleniah,  their  ablest  gene- 
ral, and  destroyed  an  immense  fleet,  collected  with 
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great  care,  iuid  iiiannetl  by  the  best  sailors  of 
Phoenicia,  E^'pt,  and  Africa  ;  still  the  attempt 
proves,  that  the  wealth  and  numbers  of  the  Greeks 
were  united  to  considerable  national  enei^,  and  a 
bold  love  of  independence.  Adyerse  circumstances, 
and  the  immediate  vicinity  of  the  wealth  and  power- 
ful central  c^overnnient  of  Constantinople,  prevented 
this  independent  spirit  of  the  Ci reeks  from  producing 
any  effect  on  the  history  of  the  nation,  or  developing 
its  social  influence,  under  a  system  of  free  municipal 
government  like  that  which  conferred  wealth  and 
glory  on  Venice,  Amalfi,  and  Ragusa.  This  rebel- 
lion, however,  affords  the  last  link  in  a  long  chain  of 
evidence,  which  establishes,  that  even  to  the  very 
latest  moment  of  their  subjection  to  the  Roman 
power,  the  Greeks  in  Europe  clung  steadily  to  their 
ancient  national  fSBelings  as  a  separate  people. 
When  the  Roman  empire  appeared  on  the  brink  of 
death,  the  opportunity  which  was  ottered  of  regain- 
ing their  liberty  was  eagerly  seized  ;  but  with  the 
imperfect  political  knowledge  of  the  times,  it  was 
radily  linked  with  a  scheme  of  conquering  the 
capitol,  instead  of  being  restricted  to  the  assertion 
of  independence,  and  the  defence  of  their  native  . 
homes. 

During  the  period  which  elapsed  between  the 
death  of  Heraclius  and  the  accession  of  Leo,  the 
few  remains  of  Roman  principles  of  administration, 
which  had  lingered  in  the  imperial  court,  were 

gradually  extinguished.  The  long  cherished  hope  of 
restoring  tlie  ancient  power  and  glory  of  the  Roman 
empire  expired,  and  even  the  aristocracy,  which  always 
clings  the  last  to  antiquated  forms  and  ideas,  no 
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longer  dwelt  with  confidence  on  the  memory  of 

former  days.  The  conviction,  that  the  empire  had 
undergone  a  great  moral  and  political  change,  which 
severed  the  future  irrevocably  from  the  past^  though 
it  was  probably  not  fully  understood,  was  at  least 
felt  and  acted  on  both  by  the  people  and  the 
government.  The  sad  feet,  that  the  splendid  sun, 
which  had  illuminated  the  ancient  world,  had  now 
set  as  completely  at  Constantinople  as  at  Rome, 
Antiocli,  Alexandria,  and  Carthage,  was  too  evident 
to  be  longer  doubted ;  the  veiy  twilight  of  antiquity 
had  fiided  unto  darkness.  It  is  rather,  however,  the 
province  of  the  antiquary,  than  of  the  historian,  to 
collect  all  the  traces  of  this  truth,  scattei'ed  over  the 
space  of  two  centuries. 

There  is  one  curious  and  important  circumstance 
in  the  history  of  the  latter  days  of  the  Roman  empire^ 
of  which  little  beyond  the  mere  feet  has  been  trans- 
mitted by  historians.  A  long  and  violent  contention 
between  the  imperial  power  and  tlie  aristocracy, 
which  represented  the  last  degenerate  remains  of  the 
Roman  senate  and  people^  distracted  the  councils 
and  confounded  the  energy  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment. This  great  struggle  commenced  in  the  reign 
of  Maurice,  and,  under  various  modifications,  appears 
at  intervals  during  the  whole  period  of  the  govern- 
ment of  the  family  of  Ueraclius.  This  aristocratic 
influence  had  more  of  a  Ghreek  than  of  a  Roman 
character ;  its  feelings  and  views  had  originated  in 
the  days  of  the  Macedonian  rather  than  of  the 
Roman  empire  ;  and  both  Heraclius  and  Constans 
the  Second,  in  their  schemes  for  circumscribing  its 
authority  in  the  state,  resolved  to  remove  the  capital 
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of  the  empire  from  Constaiitinople.  Both  conceived 
the  vain  hope  of  re-establishing  the  imperial  power 

on  a  purely  Roman  basis,  as  a  means  of  subduing,  or 
at  least  controlling,  tlie  power  of  Greek  nationality, 
which  was  gaining  ground  both  in  the  state  and  the 
church.  This  contest  appears  to  baye  terminated 
in  the  destmction  of  the  Roman  empire.  Its  well 
organized  ciril  administration  perished  utterly  ;  the 
Byzantine  aristocracy  and  the  Greek  clergy  were 
humbled ;  and  the  political  government  became  a 
mere  arbitrary  despotism,  differing  little  from  the 
prevailing  form  of  monarchy  in  the  East,  and  de^ 
prived  of  all  those  fundamental  institutions,  and  that 
systematic  character,  which  bad  enabled  the  Roman 
state  to  survive  the  extravagancies  of  Nero  and  the 
incapacity  of  Phocas. 

The  disorganization  of  the  Roman  government  at 
this  period,  and  the  want  of  any  influence  over  the 
court  by  the  Greek  nation,  are  visible  in  the  choice 
of  the  persons  who  occupied  the  imperial  throne 
after  the  extinction  of  the  family  of  Heraclius. 
They  were  selected  by  accident,  and  several  ere  of 
foreign  origin,  who  did  not  even  look  upon  them- 
selves as  either  Greeks  or  Romans.  Philippicus  was 
an  Armenian,  and  Leo  the  Isaurian,  whose  reign  opens 
a  new  vista  in  eastern  historv,  talks  of  himself  as  bom 
in  the  Roman  empire,  a  statement  that  distinctly 
implies  that  he  did  not  consider  himself  either  as  a 
Greek  or  a  Roman.*  On  the  throne  he  proved 
that  this  was  his  real  opinion,  and  that  he  was  desti- 
tute of  any  attachment  to  Roman  political  institu- 

*  TllKOriiAMS  ill.  p.  330}  ««<  ytw  yvi  rn*  fittftktimt  Vuf^im*. 
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tions,  and  any  respect  for  the  Greek  ecclesiastical 
establishment.  It  was  by  the  force  of  his  talents^ 
and  by  his  able  direction  of  the  state  and  of  the 
anny,  that  he  succeeded  in  securing  his  fiunily  on 
the  Byzantine  throne ;  for  he  unquestionably  2)laced 
himself  in  direct  hostility  to  the  feelings  and  opinions 
of  the  niajority  of  his  subjects,  and  transmitted  to 
his  Buccessois  a  contest  between  the  imperial  power 
and  the  Greek  nation  concerning  picture-worship,  in 
which  the  very  existence  of  Greek  nationality,  ciTili- 
sation,  and  religion,  became  at  last  compromised. 
From  the  commencement  of  the  iconoclastic  contest, 
the  history  of  the  Creek  i)eople  assumes  a  new 
aspect.  Their  civilization,  and  their  connection  with 
the  Byzantine  empire,  biscome  linked  with  the 
pdicy  and  fortunes  of  the  eastern  churdi,  and  ecde- 
siastical  aflairs  obtain  a  supremacy  over  all  social 
and  political  considerations. 

The  geographical  extent  of  the  empire  at  the  time 
of  its  transition  from  the  Roman  to  the  Byzantine 
state,  will  afford  evidence  of  the  influence  which  the 
territorial  changes  must  have  exercised  on  the 
national  feelings  of  the  subjects,  and  of  the  excInsiTe 
importance  acquired  by  the  Greek  race.  The  frontier 
towards  tlie  Saracens  of  8}Tia  commenced  at  Mop- 
suhestia  in  Cilicia,  the  last  fortress  of  the  Arab  power. 
It  ran  along  the  chains  of  Mounts  Amanus  and 
Taurus  to  the  mountainous  district  to  the  north  of 
BSdessa  and  Nisibis,  called,  after  the  time  of  Justinian, 
the  Fourth  Armenia,  of  which  Martyropolis  was  the 
capital.  It  then  followed  nearly  tlie  ancient  limits 
of  the  empire  until  it  reached  the  Black  Sea,  a  short 
distance  to  the  east  of  Trebizond.   On  the  northern 
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shores  of  the  Euxine,  Cherson  was  now  the  only  city 
that  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the  empire, 
retaining  at  the  same  time  all  the  nmnicipal  privi- 
leges of  a  free  citj.  In  Europe,  Mount  Hcemus 
fonned  the  barrier  agakiBt  the  Bulgarians,  while  the 
mountainous  ranges  which  bound  Macedonia  to  the 
north-west,  and  encircle  the  territory  of  Dyrracliiiim, 
were  regarded  as  the  limits  of  the  free  Sclavonian 
states.  It  is  true  that  large  bodies  of  Sclavonians 
had  penetrated  to  the  south  of  this  line,  and  lived 
in  Greece  and  Peloponnesus,  but  not  quite  as  inde- 
pendent of  the  imperial  administration  as  their 
northern  brethren  of  the  Servian  family. 

Istria,  Venice,  and  the  cities  on  the  Dalmatian 
coast,  still  acknowledged  the  supremacy  of  the 
empire,  though  their  distant  position,  their  com- 
mercial connections,  and  their  religious  feelings, 
were  all  tending  towards  a  final  separation.  In  the 
centre  of  Italy,  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna  still  held 
Rome  in  subjection,  but  the  people  of  Italy  were 
entirely  alienated  from  the  political  administration, 
which  was  now  regarded  as  purely  Greek,  and  the 
Italians,  with  Rome  before  their  eyes,  could  hardly 
admit  the  pretensions  of  the  Greeks  to  be  regarded  as 
the  legitimate  representatives  of  the  Uuiiian  empire. 
The  loss  of  northern  and  central  Italy  was  conse- 
quently an  event  in  constant  danger  of  occurring ; 
and  it  would  have  required  an  able,  energetic,  and 
just  government,  to  have  repressed  the  national 
feelings  of  the  Italians,  and  conciliated  their  alle- 
giance. The  condition  of  the  population  of  the 
south  of  Italy  and  of  Sicily  was  very  diilerent.  There 
the  majority  of  the  inhabitants  were  Greeks  in 
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lan^^uage  and  maimers;  but  still  at  this  time  the 

cities  of  Graeta,  Naples,  Amalfi,  and  Sorento,  the 
district  of  Otranto,  and  the  peninsula  to  the  south 
of  the  ancient  Sybaris,  now  called  Calabria,  were 
the  only  parts  which  remained  under  the  Byzantine 
govemment.  Sicily,  though  it  had  began  to  saSer 
from  the  incnrsions  of  the  Saracens,  was  stOI  popu- 
lous and  wealthy ;  but  Sardinia,  the  last  possession 
of  the  Greeks  to  the  westward  of  Italy,  was  con- 
quered by  the  Saracens  about  this  time. 

SECTION  YUl.  GENERAL  VIEW  OP  THE  OONDITION  OF 

THE  CiRKKKS  AT  THE  EXTINCTION  OF  THE  ROMAN 
POWER  IN  THE  EAST. 

In  order  to  conclude  the  view  which,  in  the  pre- 
ceding pages,  we  have  endeavoured  to  present  of  the 
Tarious  causes  that  gradually  diminished  the  power, 

the  numbers,  and  the  influence  of  the  Greek  race,  it 
is  necessary  to  add  a  sketch  of  the  position  of  the 
nation  at  the  commencement  of  the  eij^hth  century. 
At  this  unfortunate  period  in  the  history  of  man- 
kind, the  Greeks  were  placed  in  imminent  danger  of 
that  annihilation  which  had  already  destroyed  their 
Roman  conquerors.  The  victories  of  the  Arabs  were 
attended  Mith  very  ditl'erent  consequences  to  the 
Greek  population  of  the  countries  which  they  subdued, 
from  those  which  had  followed  the  conquests  of  the 
Romans.  Like  the  earlier  domination  of  the  Par- 
thians,  the  Arab  power  was  employed  in  such  a 
manner,  as  ultimately  to  exterminate  the  whole 
(ireek  population  in  all  the  conquered  countries; 
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and  though,  for  a  short  period,  the  Arabs,  like  their 
predecessors  tlie  Parthians,  protected  Greek  art  and 
Grecian  civilization,  their  policy  soon  changed,  and 
the  Greeks  were  proscribed.  The  little  of  art 
and  science  which  flourished  at  the  court  of  the 
caliphs  was  chiefly  derived  from  the.  resources  and 
literature  of  their  Syrian  Christian  subjects,  whose 
acquaintance  both  with  Syriac  and  Greek  opened  to 
them  an  extensive  range  of  scientific  literature 
utterly  lost  to  the  modems.  It  is  to  be  obserred, 
that  a  Yeiy  great  number  of  the  eminent  litenuy  and 
scientific  authors  of  later  Greek  literature  were 
Asiatics,  and  that  these  writers  frequently  made  use 
of  their  native  languages  in  those  useful  and  scien- 
tific works  which  were  intended  for  practical  instruc- 
tion to  their  own  countrymen.  In  Egypt  and 
Cyrenaica  the  Greek  popvdatien  was  sooq  exter- 
minated by  the  Arabs,  and  every  trace  of  Grecian 
civilization  was  much  sooner  effaced  than  in  Svria ; 
though  even  there  no  very  long  interval  elai)se{l 
before  a  small  remnant  of  the  Greek  population  was 
all  that  survived.  Antioch  itself,  long  the  third  city 
of  the  eastern  empire^  the  spot  where  the  Christians 
had  first  received  their  name,*  and  the  principal  seat 
of  Greek  civilization  in  Asia  for  upwards  of  nine 
centuries,  though  it  was  not  depopulated  and  razed 
to  the  ground  like  Alexandria  and  Carthage,  never- 
theless soon  ceased  to  be  a  Grecian  city. 

The  numerous  Greek  colonies  which  had  flourished 
in  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  and  on  the  eastern  and 
northern  shores  of  the  Euxine,  were  now  almost  all 

•  Acta,  xi.  96. 
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deeerted.    Cherson,  whiob  had  for  centuries  retained 

its  independence  beyond  the  bounds  of  the  Roman 
empire,  as  a  wealthy  state,  and  a  useful  ally  of 
Rome,  alone  retained  its  character  as  a  Greek  city; 
but  subject  to  the  court  of  Constantinople.*  The 
other  cities  of  Tauris  had  submitted  to  the  Khazara, 
who  now  occupied  all  the  open  country  with  their 
flocks  and  herds;  and  the  Chcrsonites,  shut  out 
from  the  cultivation  of  the  rich  lands,  whose  har- 
vests liad  formerly  supplied  Athens  mth  grain, 
were  entirely  supported  by  foreign  commerce. 
Their  numerous  ships  exchanged  the  hides,  wax, 
and  salt  fish  of  the  noif^hbourinpr  districts,  for  the 
necessaries  and  luxuries  of  a  city  life,  in  Constanti- 
nople, and  along  the  southern  shores  of  the  Hlack 
Sea.t  It  affords  matter  for  reflection  to  find,  that 
ChersoD, — situated*  in  a  climate  which,  from  the 
foundation  of  the  colony,  opposed  insurmountable 
barriers  to  the  introduction  of  much  of  the  peculiar 
character  of  Greek  social  civilization,  and  which 
deprived  the  art,  and  the  popular  literature  of  the 
mother  countiy,  of  some  portion  of  their  charm, — to 
whose  inhabitants  the  Greek  temple,  and  the  Greek 
theatre,  must  ever  have  remained  articles  of  luxury, 

*  GiMOH't  JMiM  ami  Fall,  Hi.  124.  Coiotaht.  Pobthtb.  Ik  adwt. 

imp.  c  63. 

f  Lcncon,  kin^  <»f  Bosporus,  (B.  C.  .193 — .V>3,)  once  f«ut  to  Athenti, 
frnra  the  Tnuric  Clicrsonesso,  in  a  vcar  «)f  scnriMty,  upwards  of  tliroe  inillious 
bushels  of  grain.  The  ordinary  iuipurtation  was  about  six  hundred  Utou- 
sand.  SnuBO,  vll.  e.  W,  ro\,  2.  97.  «d.  Tradi.  DnnMninns  i»  LepHtt^ 
467*  In  the  t*rae  of  Strabo,  the  easU-rn  |>art  of  the  Chersoneee  was  a  coun- 
try very  fertile  in  j»rain  ;  but  in  that  of  Const&ntinc  Porph.,  Chcrson  importcil 
com,  wine,  and  oil  ns  forci^^n  luxuries.  Gibbon,  in  copying  Const.  I'orpli. 
when  speaking  of  tlie  tinie  of  Justinian  tlie  Second,  omits  to  notice  the 
MoimeKuJ  imwperity  of  tlw  pUe^  mid  repmwnts  it  «s  » loneljr  aettfrnmiC. 
ix.  18.  See  pp.  170, 171. 
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and  not  j)orti()ns  of  oxisteiioe, — slioultl  still  have 
preserved,  to  this  late  period  of  history,  both  its 
Greek  municipal  oiganizaAion,  and  its  independent 
oiTic  goveroment.  It  appears*  too,  from  the  testi- 
mony of  Const«antine  Porphyrogenitus,  to  have 
continued  to  exist,  as  the  last  free  city  of  the 
Greeks,  in  a  condition  of  resi)ec table  indepen- 
dence, thounrh  under  imperial  protection,  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  tenth  century. 

In  Greece  itself,  the  Greeks  had  been  driven 
from  many  fertile  districts  by  the  Sclavonian  tribes, 
that  had  established  themselves  [in  large  bodies  in 
Greece  and  the  Peloponnesus,  and  had  often  pushed 
their  plundering  and  piratical  incursions  among  the 
islan<te  of  the  Archipelago,  from  which  they  had 
carried  off  numerous  hands  of  slaves.*  In  the  cities 
and  islands  which  the  Greeks  still  possessed,  the 
seclii(l(Ml  position  of  the  i)opulation,  and  the  exclnsivo 
attention  which  they  were  compelled  to  give  to  their 
local  defence,  introduced  a  degree  of  ignorance, 
which  soon  extinguished  the  last  remains  of  Greek 
civilization,  and  effaced  all  knowledge  of  Greek 
literature.  The  diminished  pojndation  of  the  Euro- 
pean Greeks  now  occupied  the  shores  of  the  Aih  iatic 
to  the  south  of  Dyrrachium,  and  the  maritime  dis- 
tricts of  Greece,  Macedonia,  and  Thrace,  as  ikr  as 
Constantinople.  The  interior  of  the  country  was 
every  where  overrun  by  Sclavonian  colonies,  though 
many  mountainous  districts,  and  most  of  the  fortified 
places,  still  remained  in  the  possession  of  the  Greeks. 
It  is,  uufbrtunutely,  impossible  to  explain  with  ]iret 

^  NirEpp.  Pat.  |ip.  49.  86.  cd.  Boun, 
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otsion  the  real  nature  and  extent  of  the* Sclavonic 

colonization  of  Greece ;  and,  indeed,  before  it  be 
possible  to  decide  liow  far  it  partook  of  conquest, 
and  how  far  it  resulted  from  the  occupation  of 
deserted  and  uncultiyated  lands,  it  becomes  abso-. 
lately  necessary  to  arrive  at  some  definite  infbrmar 
tion  concerning  the  diminntion  which  had  taken 
place  in  the  «ag'ricultural  classes  in  the  country,  and 
of  the  social  j)osition  of  the  slaves,  serfs,  or  freemen, 
who  survived  in  the  depopulated  districts.  The 
scanty  materials  existing,  render  the  inquiry  one 
which  can  only  engage  the  antiquary,  who  can  stop 
to  connect  a  few  isolated  fects;  but  the  historian 
nnist  turn  away  from  the  conjectures  which  would 
connect  these  facts  into  a  system.  The  condition  of 
social  life,  during  the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire, 
had  led  to  the  division  of  the  provincial  population 
into  two  classes,  the  urban  and  the  rustic,  or  into 
citizens  and  peasants  ;  and  the  superior  position 
and  greater  security  (A'  the  citizens  or  burfjhers, 
gradually  enabled  theni  to  assume  a  political  suj)e- 
riority  over  the  free  peasants,  and  at  la^^t  to  reduce 
them,  in  a  great  measure,  to  the  rank  of  serfe.* 
Slaves  became,  about  the  same  tune^  of  mudi 
greater  relative  value,  and  more  difficult  to  be 
procured  ;  and  the  distinction  naturally  arose  be- 
tween ])urchased  slaves,  who  formed  a  part  of  the 
household  and  of  the  family  of  the  possessor — and 
agricultural  serfs,  whose  partial  liberty  was  attended 
by  the  severest  hardships,  by  a  condition  of  the 
lowest  degradation,  and  great  personal  danger.  The 

*  f  W.  Just.  xi.  U  49.  II.    Cod.  Tluod.  v.  par.  t.  U  and  1 1,  Ac. 
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population  of  Greece  and  the  islands,  in  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  Great,  may  be  estimated  at  three 
millions  aad  a  half  and  probably  half  of  this 
number  consisted  of  slaves.  During  the  vicissitudes 
of  the  Greek  population  under  the  Roman  domina- 
tion, the  diminution  of  its  numbers  cannot  have 
been  less  than  the  total  amount  of  the  whole  slave 
]K)|)ulation,  thouf';h  doubtless  the  diminution  did  not 
really  take  place  in  any  one  class  of  society.  The 
extent,  however,  to  which  the  general  depopulation 
affected  the  agricultural  population,  and  the  value 
of  labour,  must  be  answered,  before  full  light  can  be 
thrown  on  the  real  nature  of  the  Sclavonic  and 
Albanian  emigrations  in  Greece.! 

In  the  island  of  Sicily,  and  in  the  south  of  Italy, 
the  great  bulk  of  the  population  was  Greek,  both  in 
language  and  manners,  and  few  portions  of  the 
Greek  race  had  succeeded  so  well  in  preserving 
their  wealth  and  property  uninjured4 

Even  in  Asia  Minor  the  decline  of  the  numbers 
of  the  Greek  race  had  been  rapid.  This  decline 
must,  however,  be  attributed  rather  to  bad  govern- 
ment causing  insecurity  of  property  and  difficulty  of 
communication,  than  to  hostile  invasions;  for  from 
the  period  of  the  Persian  invasions  during  the  reign 
of  Ileraclius.  the  greater  j)art  of  this  immense  coun- 
try had  enjoyed  almost  a  century  of  uninterrupted 

*  Clmtom's  Fatti  HdL  vol.  ii.  p.  431. 

fTlM  high  viliw  of  labour  in  nuuigr  tftfolj  peopbd  oounlriM  in  n 

declining  state,  us  Turkey,  is  •  subject  for  carioitt  investigstioa,  as  eon* 
necte  l  with  the  decline  of  oim  raee  of  tfae  popolationi  ud  it«  repboement 

b^'  anutitor. 

t  For  the  aniiqtiity  of  Horn  Oreek  raoo  and  language  iu  Magna  Gmcia, 
»ee  NiBBiniB,  Hitt.  of  Rom,  i.  61.  Eng.  truM.  Thb  Greek  kuigoage  eon* 
tiouod  in  oaa  until  tbe  fourteenth  oentury* 
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peace.  The  Penlan  iiiTasions  had  never  been  very 
injurious  to  the  seapcoast,  where  the  Greek  cities 

were  still  numerous  and  wealthy ;  Init  ojipression 
and  neglect  had  already  destroyed  the  internal  trade 
of  the  central  provinces,  and  education  was  becoming 
daily  of  less  value  to  the  inhabitants  of  the  isolated 
and  secluded  districts  of  the  interior.*  The  Greek 
tongue  began  to  be  neglected,  and  the  provincial 
dialects,  corruijtod  l^y  an  admixture  of  the  Lydian, 
Carian,  Phrygian,  and  Cai)i>adocian  languages,  be- 
came the  ordinary  medium  of  business  and  conver- 
sation. Bad  government  had  caused  poverty,  poverty 
had  produced  barbarism^  and  the  ignorance  created 
by  barbarism  became  the  means  of  i^erpetuating  an 
arbitrary  and  oppressive  system  of  administration. 
The  people,  ignorant  of  all  written  language,  felt 
unable  to  clu^ck  the  exercise  of  official  abuses  by  the 
control  of  the  law,  and  by  direct  application  to  the 
oentral  administration.  Their  vnsh,  therefore,  was 
to  abridge  as  much  as  possible  all  the  proceedings  of 
power;  and  as  it  was  always  more  easy  to  save  their 
persons  than  their  pro[)erties  from  the  subordinate 
officers  of  the  administration,  despotism  became  the 
favourite  form  of  government  with  the  great  mass  of 
the  Asiatic  population. 

It  is  impossible  to  attempt  any  detailed  examina- 
tion of  the  eiiaiiiics  which  ha<l  taken  place  in  the 
numbers  of  the  (ireek  poj)ulation  in  Asia  Minor. 
Tlie  fact  that  extensive  districts,  once  populous  and 
wealthy,  were  already  deserts,  is  proved  by  the  colo- 

*  The  borbMism  of  the  provincial  Affintics  is  often  alluded  to  by  the 
nvzatiUiw  wrilen.    a»«4ms«  ntmt  tt  A»«s»d^fl'Mf.    Thbopiunis  drua. 
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nies  which  Justinian  the  Second  settled  in  various 

parts  of  the  country.  The  extent  to  which  the 
emperor  was  able  to  carry  these  emigrations,  shews 
that  the  ])opulation  had  disappeared  more  rapidly 
than  the  destruction  of  the  agricultural  resources  of 
the  country.  The  sudden  settlement  of  the  Sclavo- 
nians,  so  numerous  that  they  were  capable  of  fur- 
nishing an  auxiliary  army  to  the  emperor,  and  the 
unexpected  migration  of  nearly  half  of  the  inhabi- 
tants of  the  Island  of  Cyprus,  without  mentioning 
the  Mardaites  who  were  established  in  Asia  Minor, 
could  never  have  taken  place  unless  houses,  wells, 
(rnit-trees,  water-courses,  enclosures,  and  roads,  had 
existed  in  tolerable  preservation,  and  thus  lurnislied 
the  new  colonist  with  an  immense  amount  of  well 
employed  labour.  The  fact,  that  these  new  colonies 
planted  by  Justinian  the  Second  could  survive  and 
support  themselves,  seems  a  curious  circumstance^ 
when  connected  with  the  depopulation  and  declining 
state  of  the  empire  which  led  to  their  establishment. 

One  of  the  features  of  society  at  this  period  almost 
escapes  the  notice  of  the  meagre  historians  whom  we 
possess,  though  it  must  have  existed  to  such  an  extent 
as  materially  to  have  aggravated  the  distress  of  the 
Greek  population,  and  tended  to  diminish  their 
numbers.  Even  had  history  been  entirely  silent  on 
the  subject,  there  could  have  been  no  doubt  of  the 
existence  of  numerous  bands  of  brigands  in  the  latter 
days  of  the  Roman  empire^  from  the  knowledge  which 
we  have  of  the  condition  of  the  inhabitants,  and  of 
the  geographical  conformation  of  the  land.  History 
affords,  however,  a  few  casual  glances  of  the  extent 
of  the  evil.    The  existence  of  an  extensive  tribe  of 
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briprauds  in  the  Diouutaius  of  Thrace,  during  a  period 
of  two  centuries,  is  proved  by  the  testimony  of 
authorities  which  the  time  and  circumstances  render 
unimpeachable.  Menander  mentions  bands  of  rob- 
bers, under  the  name  of  Scainars,  who  |>kiiuk'red  the 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  Avars  to  the  Emperor 
Justin  the  Second;  and  these  very  Scamars  con- 
tinned  to  exist  as  an  organized  nation  of  robbers  in 
the  same  district  until  the  time  of  Constantme  the 
Fifth,  (Copronymus,)  A.  D.  765,  when  the  capture 
and  cruel  torture  of  one  of  their  chiefs  is  narrated 
by  Theophanes.* 

Ilistor}'  also  afibrds  us  numerous  isolated  facts, 
which,  when  collected,  produce  on  the  mind  the 
conTiction,  that  the  diminution  in  numbers,  and  the 
decline  in  civilization  of  the  Greek  race,  were  quite 
as  much  the  effect  of  the  oppression  and  injustice  of 
the  Roman  government,  as  of  the  violence  committed 
by  the  barbarian  invaders  of  the  empire.  During 
the  reign  of  that  insane  tyrant  Justinian  the  Second, 
the  imperial  troops,  when  i)ro})erly  commanded, 
shewed,  that  the  remembrance  which  they  retained 
of  Roman  discipline,  easily  enabled  them  to  defeat 
all  their  enemies  in  a  fair  field  of  battle.  Leontius^ 
and  Heraclius,  the  brother  of  Tiberius  Apsimar,  were 
completely  victorious  over  the  redoubted  Saiaoens ; 
Justinian  himself  defeated  the  Bulgarians  and 
Sclavonians.  But  the  whole  power  of  the  em})ire 
was  withdrawn  from  the  people,  to  be  coiieentrated 
in  the  government.  Tlie  Greek  muuicipai  guards 
had  been  carefully  deprived  of  their  arms  under 

*  Bxctrpta  e  Mtnatidri  HitH.  p.  31 SL  ed.  Bonn.   TmoruAxn  draii.  967. 
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Juytinian  the  First,  whose  timid  policy  regarded 
internal  rebellion  as  far  more  to  be  dreaded  than 
foreign  inyasions.  The  sad  trutb,  tiiat  the  people 
eveij  where  hated  the  government,  had  been  too 
constantly  apparent  for  the  maxims  of  the  adminis- 
tration to  have  undergone  any  alteration  at  a  subse- 
quent period.  The  European  Greeks  were  regarded 
as  provincials  just  as  much  as  the  wild  Lycaonians 
or  Tsaurians ;  and  if  tbey  succeeded  in  resisting  the 
Sclavonians  with  arms  in  their  hands,  thej  really 
owed  their  ejcistence  to  the  weakness  and  neglect 
which,  in  all  despotic  governments,  prevent  the 
strict  execution  of  those  laws  which  are  at  variance 
with  the  feelings  and  interests  of  the  population,  the 
moment  that  the  agents  of  the  government  can 
derive  no  direct  profit  from  enforcing  them. 

The  Roman  government  a]wa3rs  threw  the  greatest 
difficulties  in  the  way  of  their  subjects'  acquiring  the 
means  of  defending  themselves,  without  the  aid  of 
the  imperial  army.  Justinian,  however,  when  he 
disarmed  his  people,  Inflicted  a  more  serious  injury 
on  the  Greek  cities  than  on  the  rest  of  his  dominions ; 
for  while  he  dissolved  their  local  militia,  he  likewise 
robbed  them  of  the  pecuniary  resources  which  had 
enaljled  them  to  ])re^erve  their  mental  civilization 
and  physical  well-being.  The  feeling  caused  by  his 
oppressive  conduct,  is  well  portrayed  in  the  bitter 
satire  of  the  secret  history  of  Proeopius.  The  hatred 
between  the  inhabitants  of  Hellas  and  the  Roman 
Greeks  connected  with  the  imperial  administration, 
soon  became  mutual,  and  at  last  a  term  of  contempt 
is  used  by  the  historians  of  the  Byzantine  empire  to 
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distinguish  the  native  Greeks  from  the  other 

Greek  iiiliabitauts  of  the  empire, — they  were  called 
Ilelladikoi. 

No  records  exist  after  the  time  of  Procopius» 
which  fnmish  any  authentic  information  concerning 
the  details  of  the  provincial  and  municipal  adminis- 
tration of  the  Greek  ]X)palation.   The  condition  of 

social  civilization,  the  state  of  public  roads  and 
buildings,  the  nature  of  the  judicial,  civil,  and  police 
administration,  and  the  extent  of  education  among 
the  people^  which  all  powerftiUy  influence  the  char 
racter  and  the  prosperity  of  a  nation,  are  utterly 
unknown.  It  is  certain  that  they  were  all  in  a 
declining  or  totally  neglected  state.  The  de]>lorable 
condition  to  which  Thessalonica  was  often  reduced 
hy  £Eunine,  tliough  situated  in  one  of  the  richest 
provinces  of  Europe,  has  been  already  mentioned, 
and  unfortunately  these  £unhies  arose  in  as  great  a 
degree  from  the  fiscal  regulations  and  commercial 
monopolies  of  the  Roman  government,  as  from  the 
devastations  of  the  barbarians.*  The  local  adminis- 
tration of  the  Greek  cities  still  retained  some  shadow 
of  ancient  forms,  and  senates  existed  in  many,  even 
to  a  late  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire.  Indeed, 
they  must  all  have  enjoyed  very  much  the  same 
form  of  government  as  \  eiiice  and  Amalfi,  at  the 
period  of  their  separation  from  the  eastern  empire. 

The  absence  of  all  national  feeling,  which  had  ever 
been  a  distinguishing  feature  of  the  Roman  govern- 
ment, continued  to  exert  its  influence  at  the  court 
of  Constantino])lo,  long  after  the  Greeks  formed  the 

*  Tn/d,  ThemUvHtM,  p.  ixvii. 
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bulk  of  the  population  of  the  empire.  This  auti- 
national  spirit  in  the  court  and  the  administration, 
separated  the  governing  classes  from  the  people,  and 
induced  all  those  who  obtained  eiii])I()yinents  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  to  constitute  themselves  into  a 
body,  directly  opposed  to  Greek  uationaHty,  ])ecause 
the  Greeks  formed  the  great  mass  of  the  governed. 
The  election  of  many  emperors  not  of  Greek  blood 
at  this  period,  must  be  attributed  to  the  strength  of 
this  feeling.*  This  opposition  between  the  Greek 
peojde  and  the  imperial  administration  contrihuted, 
in  a  considerable  degree,  to  revive  the  authority  of 
the  eastern  church.  The  church  was  peculiarly  Greek, 
indeed,  so  much  so,  that  an  admixtare  of  foreign 
blood  was  generally  almost  equivalent  to  a  taint 
of  heresy.  As  the  priests  were  chosen  from  every 
rank  of  society,  the  whole  Greek  nation  was  usually 
interested  in  the  pros])erity  and  passions  of  the 
church.  In  learning  and  moral  character,  the  higher 
clergy  were  &r  superior  to  the  rest  of  the  aristocracy* 
and  tiius  they  possessed  a  moral  influence  capable  of 
protecting  their  friends  and  adherents  among  the 
people,  in  many  questions  with  the  civil  government. 
This  legitimate  authority,  supported  by  ntational 
feelings  and  prejudices^  was  sure  to  acquire  im- 
bounded  influence,  the  moment  that  the  dispute 
concerning  picture-worship  ranged  the  Greek  clergy 
and  people  on  the  same  side,  in  their  opposition  to 
the  imperial  power.    The  Greek  church  appears  for 

*  hMutim  was  m  iMuiati,  Nicsnt.  Pay.  26.  Leo,  an  iMmriMi,  aee 

TiiEOPHAHU  Ch.  300.    Le  Beau,  xii.  93.  97.    PluUppicas,  au  Armenian. 

Niccphorus  was  of  Arabian  tlesccut.  Ahou'lfaraiu,  1.'{9.  Leo  W  an 
Armeniaa.  Michael  tho  Sccuud,  of  iVuiuriutu,  was  said  to  be  a  Jew. 
Cbdumi  H,  C.  2.  496. 
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a  long  period  of  liistory  as  the  only  jmblic  rejuesm- 
tative  of  the  feelings  and  views  of  the  nation,  and 
after  the  accession  of  Le(»  the  Isauriao,  it  must  be 
regarded  as  the  iiiBtitutioii  which  preserved  the 
national  existence  of  the  Greeks. 

Amidst  the  numerous  vices  and  errors  in  the  social 
state  of  mankind  at  this  period,  it  is  consoling  to  be 
able  to  find  a  single  virtue.    The  absence  of  all 
national  feeling  in  the  imperial  armies  exercised  a 
humane  influence  on  the  wars  wliich  the  empire 
carried  on  against  the  Saracens.    It  is  certain  that 
the  religious  hatred,  subsequently  so  universal  be- 
tween the  Christians  and  Mohammedans,  was  not 
very  violent  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries. 
Tlie  empire,  it  is  true,  was  generally  the  loser  by 
this  want  of  national  and  patriotic  feeling  among  the 
Christians.    The  facility  with  which  the  orthodox 
patriarchs  of  Jerusalem  and  Alexandria  entered  into 
negociations  with   the   caliphs,  has   been  already 
noticed ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  gain  to  huma- 
nity was  immense,  as  is  proved  by  the  liberality  of 
Moawyah,  who  rebuilt  the  church  of  Edessa.  The 
Arabs  for  some  time  continued  to  be  guided  by  the 
sentiments  of  justice  which  Mohammed  had  carefully 
inculcated,  and  their  treatment  of  their  heretic  sub- 
jects was  far  from  oppressive,  in  a  religious  point  of 
view.    When  Abdalmelik  desired  to  convert  the 
splendid  church  of  Damascus  into  a  mosque^  he 
abstained,  on  finding  that  the  Christians  of  Damascus 
were  entitled  to  keep  possession  of  it,  from  the 
terms  of  their  original  capitulation.    The  insults 
which  Justinian  the  Second,  and  the  Caliph  Walid, 
respectively  oifered  to  the  religion  of  their  rival, 
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were  rather  the  eitect  of  personal  insolence  and 
tyranny,  than  of  any  sentiment  of  religious  bigotry. 
Justinian  had  also  quarrelled  with  Abdalmelik,  on 

account  of  the  ordinary  superscription  of  the  caliph's 
letters — *'  Say  there  is  one  God,  and  that  Moham- 
med is  his  prophet;"  and  Walid  violently  expelled 
the  Christians  from  the  great  church  of  Damascus, 
and  conTerted  it  into  a  mosque.  At  this  period, 
any  connection  of  Roman  subjects  with  the  Saracens 
was  viewed  as  ordinary  treason,  and  not  as  subse- 
quently, in  the  time  of  the  Crusades,  in  the  light 
of  an  inexpiable  act  of  sacrilege.  The  accusation 
brought  against  the  Pope  Martin,  of  corresponding 
with  the  Saracens,  was  not  made  with  the  intention 
of  charging  him  with  blacker  treason  than  that 
which  resulted  iVom  his  supj)orting  the  rebel  Exarch 
Olynipius.  All  rebels  naturally  soui^lit  assistance 
from  the  Saracens,  as  the  most  powerful  enemies  of 
the  empire,  as  soon  as  they  found  their  enterprise 
desperate.  The  Armenian  named  Mizizius,  who 
was  proclaimed  emperor  at  Syracuse,  after  the 
murder  of  Constans  the  Second,  a|)j)]ied  to  the 
Saracens  for  aid.  thou^jh  the  assistance  wliich  thev 
furnished  did  not  arrive  until  after  his  death.  The 
Armenian  Christians  continually  changed  sides  be- 
tween the  emperor  and  the  caliph,  as  the  alliance  of 
each  appeared  to  afford  them  the  ilulrest  hopes  of 
serving  their  political  and  religious  interests.  But 
as  the  Greek  nation  became  more  and  more  iden- 
tified with  the  political  interests  of  the  church,  and 
as  barbarism  and  ignorance  spread  more  widely 
among  the  population  of  the  Byzantine  and  Arabian 
empires,  the  feelings  of  mutual  hatred  became  daily 
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more  violent.  They  never,  however,  reached  the 
same  pitch  of  wihl  rage  among  the  Greeks,  which 
they  attained  in  Western  Europe ;  and  the  Greeks, 
consequently,  were  very  ^nerallj  calumniated  as 
traitors  to  the  cause  of  Christianity,  by  the  ignorant 
and  bi<^ote(l  Franks. 

The  government  of  the  Roman  empire  had  long 
been  deqiotic  and  weak,  and  the  financial  adminis- 
tration both  corrupt  and  oppressive;  but  still  its 
subjects  enjoyed  a  benefit  of  which  the  rest  of  man- 
kind were  almost  entirely  destitute,  in  the  existence 
of  an  admirable  code  of  hiws,  and  a  complete  judicial 
establishment,  separated  from  all  the  other  branches 
of  the  public  administration.  It  is  to  the  existence 
of  this  judicial  establishment,  guided  by  a  published 
code  of  laws,  and  controlled  by  a  body  of  lawyers 
educated  in  public  schools,  that  the  Greeks  were 
chiefly  indebted  for  the  superiority  in  civilization 
which  they  still  retained  over  the  rest  of  the  world.  In 
spite  of  the  neglect  displayed  in  the  other  branches  of 
the  administration,  the  central  goyemment  always 
devoted  particular  care  to  the  dispensation  of  justice 
in  private  cases,  as  the  surest  means  of  maintaining 
its  authority,  and  securing  its  power,  agiiinst  the 
evil  etiects  of  its  fiscal  extortions.  The  profession  of 
the  law  continued  to  form  an  independent  body,  in 
which  learning  and  reputation  were  a  surer  means  of 
arriving  at  wealth  and  honour  than  the  protection  of 
the  great ;  for  the  government  itself  was,  from  inte- 
rest, induced  to  select  the  ablest  members  of  the  legal 
profession  for  all  judicial  ottices.  The  profit  to  lie 
obtained  by  the  sale  of  justice  and  of  judicial  offices 
was,  even  during  the  worst  periods  of  Roman  despo- 
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tisni,  too  <lisgraceftil  to  have  been  systeniatically 
pursued ;  and  the  existence  of  the  legal  profession, 
uniting  together  a  numerous  body  of  educated  men, 
guided  by  the  same  general  Yiew8»  and  connected  bj 
similar  studies,  habits  of  thought,  and  interests^  must 
have  given  the  la\vyei*s  an  independence  both  of 
cliaracter  and  position,  which,  in  the  distant  pro- 
viuces  of  the  empire,  could  not  fail  to  operate  as  an 
effective  check  on  the  arbitrary  abuse  of  administra- 
tive and  fiscal  power.  The  numerous  regulations  of 
Basil  the  Macedonian,  Leo  the  Wise,  and  Constan- 
tine  the  Seventh,  (l*(ir[)hyr()fi:enitus,)  togetlicr  with 
the  conipihition  of  the  Basilics,  shew  the  iniiM)rtance 
attributed  to  the  due  administration  of  justice  in  the 
.  most  depraved  period  of  the  Byzantine  empire^ 
whenever  the  throne  was  occupied  by  men  of  reflec- 
tion. As  the  legal  profession  never  came  into  direct 
opposition  with  the  church,  and  as,  like  the  clergy, 
it  wtis,  from  its  nature  and  conijmsition,  imbued  with 
some  popular  feelings,  it  contributed  to  support  and 
extend  the  power  of  the  church,  whenever  the  clergy 
were  placed  in  opposition  to  the  imperial  court  on 
national  and  ]K)pular  grounds. 

In  all  countries  whidi  exist  for  any  lenirth  of 
time  in  a  state  of  civilization,  a  number  of  local, 
communal,  and  municipal  institutions  are  created, 
which  really  perform  a  considerable  portion  of  the 
duties  of  civil  government ;  for  no  central  adminis- 
tration can  carry  its  control  into  every  detail ;  and 
those  governments  which  attempt  to  carry  their 
interference  fartlu'st,  are  uenerally  ()l)served  to  be 
those  which  leave  most  of  the  real  work  of  u^overn- 
ment  undone.    During  the  greater  period  of  the 
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Roman  domination,  the  Greeks  had  been  allowed  to 

retain  their  own  municipal  and  provincial  institu- 
tions, as  has  been  stated  in  the  earlier  part  of  this 
work,  and  the  details  of  the  civil  administration  were 
left  almost  entirely  in  their  hands.  Justinian  the 
First  destroyed  that  part  of  this  system  which  gave 
the  towns  and  corporations  any  fiscal  and  military 
powers,  by  robbinij  them  of  all  their  revenues,  and 
enfor('ln<if  the  princij»le  of  the  Roman  enij)ire,  that 
the  state  alone  was  charged  with  the  defence  of  it« 
subjects,  by  disarming,  as  far  as  lay  in  his  power,  the 
body  of  the  people.  The  effects  of  the  poverty  and 
unprotected  condition  of  the  Greek  population,  have 
been  seen  in  the  facilities  which  it  atforded  to  the 
rava^i^es  of  the  Avars  and  Sclavonians.  As  the  empire 
grew  weaker,  anil  the  danger  from  the  barbarians 
more  imminent,  the  imperial  regulations  could  not  be 
regarded.  Unless  the  Greeks  had  been  armed,  theur 
towns  and  villages  must  all  have  fallen  a  prey  to 
every  j)a.ssing  band  of  l)riiiands  ;  and  their  commerce 
would  have  been  aniiiiiilated  by  Sclavonian  and 
Saracen  cruisers.  The  inhabitants  of  X'enioe, 
Istria,  and  Dalmatia,  the  citizens  of  Gaeta,  Capaa» 
Naples,  and  Salerno,  and  the  inhabitants  of  conti- 
nental Greece,  the  Peloponnesus,  and  the  Archi- 
pelago, would  have  been  exterminated  by  their 
barbarous  neiglibours,  unless  they  had  ]>ossessed  not 
only  arms  which  they  were  able  and  willing  to  use, 
but  also  a  municipal  form  of  local  administration 
capable  of  directing  the  enei^es  of  the  people^  with- 
out consulting  the  central  government  at  Constanti- 
nople. I'lie  possession  of  arms,  their  successful 
om])loyment  in  resisting  the  barbarians,  and  the 
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order  and  mild  ^jfOMTiiineut  of  a  iiativr  niagistracv, 
gradually  revived  the  spirit  of  independence ;  and  to 
these  circumstances  must  be  traced  the  revival  of 
the  wealth  of  the  Greek  islands,  and  of  the  com- 
mercial cities  of  the  Peloponnesus. 

Although  the  period  of  history  which  has  been 
treated  in  this  work,  has  ])rought  down  the  record 
of  events  to  the  final  destruction  of  ancient  political 
society,  and  even  presents  the  dawn  of  the  new 
combinations  of  national  manners  which  characterize 
the  middle  ages,  still  the  reader  must  carefully  bear 
in  mind,  that  the  modifications  efTocted  in  social  life 
had  not,  in  the  seventh  and  eighth  centuries,  com- 
pletely changed  the  external  appearance  of  the 
ancient  cities  of  the  empire.  Though  the  wealth 
and  the  numbers  of  the  inhabitants  had  diminished, 
the  public  buildings  and  temples  of  the  ancient 
Greeks  existed  in  all  their  splendour,  and  it  would 
be  a  very  incorrect  picture  indeed  of  a  (ireek  city 
of  this  period,  to  suppose  that  it  resembled  in  any 
way  the  filthy  and  ill-constructed  burgs  of  the  middle 
ages.*  The  solid  fortifications  of  ancient  military 
architecture  still  defended  many  cities  against  the 
assaults  of  the  Sclavoiiians,  Bulgarians,  and  Saracens; 
the  splendid  monuments  of  ancient  art  were  still 
preserved  in  all  their  brilliancy,  though  unheeded  by 
the  passer  by;  the  agoras  were  frequented,  though 
by  a  less  numerous  and  less  busy  population ;  the 
ancient  courts  of  justice  were  still  in  use ;  and  the 
temples  of  Athens,  Olympia,  and  Delphi,  had  yet 

*  Some  fiue  statues  were  found  in  the  ruins  of  Eclana,  a  town  near  Bene- 
ventem,  whidi  wm  destroyed  by  CSooBtem  the  Seeood,  (A.  D.  66S.)  They 
emiveyed  to  ^aiii.  Lb  Bbau,  xi.  887. 
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receiyed  no  injiirj  from  time,  and  little  from  neglect. 

The  enmity  of  tlio  iconoclasts  to  picture-worsliij*, 
which,  as  Col.  Leake*  Jnstly  remarks,  has  been  tlie 
theme  for  much  exaggeration,  had  not  yet  caused 
the  destruction  of  the  statues  and  paintings  of  pure 
Grecian  art  The  dassical  student,  with  Pausanius 
in  his  hand,  might,  unquestionably,  have  identified 
every  ancient  site  noticed  by  that  author  in  his 
travels,  and  viewed  the  greater  part  of  ihv.  I)nihling8 
Avhich  he  descri])es.  In  many  of  the  smaller  cities  of 
Greece^  it  is  doubtless  true,  that  the  barbarians  had 
left  dreadful  marks  of  theur  severity.  When  imperial 
vanity  could  be  gratified  by  the  destruction  of 
ancient  works  of  art,  or  when  the  value  of  their 
materials  made  these  an  object  of  cuj)idity,  the  linest 
masterpieces  of  sculpture  were  exposed  to  ruin. 
The  £mperor  Anastasius  the  First,  permitted  the 
finest  bronze  statues,  which  Constantino  had  col- 
lected from  all  the  cities  of  Greece,  to  be  melted 
into  a  colossal  image  of  himselff  During  the  reign 
of  Constans  the  Second,  the  bronze  tiles  of  the 
Pantheon  of  Borne  were  taken  away.  Yet,  new 
statues  continued  to  be  erected  to  the  emperors,  in 
the  last  days  of  the  empure.  A  colossal  statue  of 
bronze,  attributed  to  the  Emperor  Heraclius,  existed 

*  Topography  of  Alketu  and  tke  DnU,  vol.  i.  p.  €5.  I  am  not  quite  tiira 
that  the  learned  author  w  borne  out  in  the  anertioii  tiial  "it  «aa  abont  the 

age  of  the  iconoclastic  (1i><piito,  tlrnt  the  productions  of  ancient  sctilpturo 
finally  ilisa]»iM\irt'<l  from  ovory  part  of  the  nncinit  world,  with  the  sole 
exception  of  tliu  U^zantiue  capital."  Tlxcy  api)car,  from  tlie  jKKMtioii  iu 
whieb  nninjured  monnmeiita  are  often  found,  to  have  been  pfcaerved 
untouched  to  a  much  later  period,  and  it  eeema  probable,  tliat  they  onljr  tlten 
h<';[;an  to  he  no);tecti'd,  ami  t<>  l>c  i-xiKt^-d  tO  deitnietion  for  the  use  of  the 
Oiatvrial^f  of  wliieh  thi-y  wvi  v  i  iiuipuacd. 
+  Malala!),  xvi.  42.  td  Vcuct. 
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at  Barletta,  in  Apulia,  as  late  as  the  fourteenth 
century.*  That  the  Greeks  had  not  yet  lost  all 
talent  for  art,  is  proYed  by  the  well  executed 
cameos  and  intaglios*  and  the  existing  mosaics, 
which  cannot  be  attributed  to  an  eariier  period. 
The  soul  of  art,  indeed,  that  public  feeling  which 
inspires  correct  taste,  was  extinct,  and  the  excellence 
of  execution  still  existing,  was  only  the  result  of 
mechanical  dexterity,  and  apt  imitation  of  good 
models. 

The  destinies  of  literature  were  yery  similar  to 

those  of  art ;  nothing  was  now  understood  but  what 
was  directly  connected  with  practical  utility ;  but  the 
memory  of  the  ancient  writers  was  still  respected, 
and  the  cultiTation  of  literature  stiU  conferred  a 
high  degree  of  reputation.  Leaniing  was  neither 
neglected  nor  despised,  though  its  objects  were 
sadly  misunderstood,  and  its  pursuits  confined  to 
a  small  circle  of  votaries.  Tlie  learned  institutions, 
the  libraries,  and  the  universities  of  Alexandria, 
Antioch,  Berytus,  and  Nisibis,  were  destroyed ;  but 
at  Athens,  Thessalonica,  and  Constantinople,  schools 
of  literature  and  science  continued  to  flourish; 
public  libraries,  and  aU  the  conveniences  for  a  life 
of  study,  still  existed.  Many  towns  in  Greece  must 
have  contained  individuals  who  solaced  their  hours 
by  the  use  of  these  libraries ;  and  although  poverty, 
the  difficulties  of  communication,  and  declining  taste^ 
daily  circumscribed  the  numbers  of  the  learned, 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  they  were  never  without 

*  VucOMTi  Icon.  Rem*  iv.  165. 
2  L 
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some  influence  on  society.  Tlieir  luihits  of  life,  and 
the  love  of  retirement^  which  a  knowledge  of  the 
past  state  of  their  country  tended  to  nourishy 
certainly  inclined  this  class  rather  to  conceal  them- 
selves from  public  notice,  than  to  intrade  on  the 
attention  of  their  countr}Tnen.  The  few  learned 
men,  who  sought  fame  by  the  publication  of  their 
works,  were  compelled  to  write  for  the  public  taste, 
instead  of  striving  to  emulate  some  model  of  classic 
excellence.  The  principal  Greek  poet  who  flourished 
during  the  latter  years  of  the  Boman  empire^  and 
whose  writings  have  been  preserved,  is  George 
PJsida,  the  author  of  three  poems  in  iambic  verses, 
on  the  exploits  of  Heraclius,  written  in  the  seventh 
century.  It  would  perhaps  be  difficult,  in  the  whole 
range  of  literature,  to  point  to  historical  poetry 
which  conveys  less  information  on  the  subject  which 
he  pretends  to  celebrate,  than  that  of  George  Pisida, 
and  in  taste  and  poetical  inspiration,  he  is  quite  as 
deficient  as  in  judgment  *  The  historical  literature 
of  the  period,  is  certainly  superior  to  the  poetical  in 
merits  for  though  most  of  the  writers  offer  little  to 
praise  in  their  style,  still  much  that  is  curious  and 
valuable  is  preserved  in  the  portion  of  their  writings 
which  we  possess.  The  fragments  of  the  works  of 
the  historian  IVIenander  of  Constantinople,  written 
about  the  commencement  of  the  seventh  century, 
make  us  regret  the  loss  of  his  entire  work.  From 
these  important  fragments  we  derive  much  valuable 

*  Tlic  best  edition  in  that  of  Dekker,  in  the  ooUoction  of  the  B/zantine 
Uatoriaiis,  now  pabliBhing  at  Boon*  It  la  incinded  in  tin  tune  vvilanM  as 
PmiIuh  Silonttariu.H  niul  the  Patinarch  Nicophoinia.  Th»  two  poeta  ilaaTTfid 
an  indcxj  for  nobody  is  likely  to  peruae  theoi  fw  anwmnwint. 
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infonnation  conoenung  the  Btate  of  the  empire,  and 
his  literary  merit  is  by  no  means  contemptible.* 

The  most  important  work  relating  to  this  period,  is 
the  general  history  of  Theophylactus  Simocatta,  who 
treats  of  the  reign  of  the  Emperor  Maurice,  and 
wrote  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  seventh  century. 
His  work,  contains  a  great  deal  of  eurions  informap 
tion»  eyidratly  collected  with  considerable  industry ; 
but,  as  Gibbon  remarks,  he  is  harmless  of  taste  or 
genius,  and  these  deficiences  lead  him  to  mistake 
the  relative  importance  of  historical  facts.f  He  is 
supposed  to  have  been  of  Egyptian  origin. 

Two  chronological  writei8»  John  Malalas  and  the 
author  of  the  Chronicon  Paschale^  likewise  deserve 
notice,  as  they  have  preserved  many  facts  not 
otherwise  recorded  ;  and  both  supply  valuable  and 
autlientic  te.*^timony  as  to  many  important  events. 
These  writers  have,  however,  been  supposed  to 
belong  to  a  much  later  period.  The  many  curious 
notices  concerning  earthquakes,  inundations,  fires, 
plagues,  and  prodigies,  which  appear  in  the  Byzan- 
tine chronicles,  afford  strong  ground  for  inferring, 
that  something  like  our  modem  newspapers  must 
have  been  published  even  in  the  latter  days  of  the 
empire.  The  only  ecclesiastical  historian  who 
belongs  to  this  period  is  Evagrius,  whose  church 
history  extends  from  A.  D.  429,  to  593.  In  literary 
merit,  he  is  inferior  to  the  civil  historians,  but  his 
work  has  preserved  many  facts  which  would  other- 

•  The  fragments  of  Menander  are  contained  in  the  first  volume  of  tho 
Bonn  c<lition  of  the  Byzautiuc  historians^  a  volume  valiiAble  to  thoae  who 
may  fevl  little  iuturcst  in  tho  greater  part  of  the  colleciion. 

t  IkUim  and  Fatt,  yfSL  203,  n.  and  S04»  n. 
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wise  have  been  lost.  The  greater  number  of  the' 
literary  and  scientific  productions  of  this  age  are  not 
deservinpf  of  particular  notice.  Few,  even  of  the 
Hiost  learned  and  industrious  scholars,  consider  that 
an  acHjuaintance  with  the  i)ages  of  those  whose 
writings  are  preserved,  is  of  more  importance  than 
a  knowledge  of  the  names  of  those  whose  works  are 
lost.*  The  discovery  of  paper,  which  Gibbon  says 
came  from  Samarcand  to  Mecca  about  710,  contri- 
buted not  a  little  to  preserve  learning  in  the  East 
at  this  period  of  its  decline,  by  renderiiig  manuscripts 
cheaper  and  more  accessible. 

The  mighty  change  which  had  taken  place  in  the 
influence  of  Greek  literature  since  the  time  of  the 
Macedonian  conquest  deserves  our  attention.  All 
the  most  valuabU'  monuments  of  its  excellence  were 
then  j)reserved,  and  time  could  have  in  no  way 
diminished  their  value.  Th  e  superiority  of  the  Greeks 
in  those  departments  of  knowledge  which  the  age 
was  still  qualified  to  appreciate,  was  almost  as  fully 
admitted  at  the  court  of  the  Arabian  caliphs,  as  it 
had  been  at  tluit  of  the  Roman  em])eror8.  The 
mental  supremacy  of  the  (Greeks  had,  nevertheless, 
received  a  fur  severer  shock  than  their  political 
power ;  and  there  was  &r  less  hope  of  their  recover- 
ing firom  the  blow,  since  they  were  themselves  the 
real  authors  of  their  literary  degeneracy,  and  the 
sole  admirers  of  the  inflated  vanity  which  had  be- 

*  For  infortnaiioii  00  Greek  litenuiy  hliAoffy,  lee  Fabricii  Biblictkten 

Grcfta,  fd.  Hai-lcss.  Harab.  1790,  &c.  Scmoeli.,  Hhtnhr  <h-  la  Lxtttrattire 
Gr*cqHf  Profane,  SiC.  Paris,  1823,  or  the  improved  (Jcrman  translatiou  by 
Dr  Pinder.  Pbtbrsbn,  Ilandbuek  dtr  GrUehi$ch*n  LitUrotnr  Ge$chicktt. 
lUunb.  1834. 
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come  a  national  vice.*  The  admitted  superiority  of 
Greek  authors  in  taste  and  truth,  those  universai 
passports  to  admiration,  had  once  induced  a  number 

of  writers  of  foreign  race  to  aspire  to  fame  by 
writiiif^  ill  Greek  ;  and  this  happened  not  only 
dunng  the  period  of  the  Macedouian  domination, 
but  also  under  the  Roman  empire,  after  the  Greeks 
had  lost  all  political  sujHremacj,  when  Latin  was  the 
official  language  of  the  civilized  world,  and  the 
dialects  of  Egypt,  Syria,  and  Armenia,  possessed  a 
civil  and  scientiiic,  as  well  as  an  ecclesiastical 
literature. 

The  position  of  the  Greek  nation  was  completely 
changed  by  the  conquests  of  the  Arabs.  The  Greeks 
of  Alexandria,  Syria,  and  Cyrenaica,  soon  became 

extinct ;  and  the  numbers  of  the  votaries  of  Greek 
literature  were  diminished  in  the  rest  <d'  the  world  ; 
and  even  that  portion  of  the  literature  itself  which 
still  retained  a  value  in  the  eyes  of  mankind  came 
to  be  viewed  in  a  totally  different  light.  The  Arabs 
of  the  eighth  century  undoubtedly  regarded  the 
scientific  literature  of  the  Greeks  with  great  respect, 
but  they  considered  it  only  as  a  mine  from  Mliicli  to 
extract  a  useful  metaL  The  study  of  the  Greek 
language  was  no  longer  a  niatt(T  of  the  slightest 
importance,  for  the  learned  Arabians  were  satisfied 
if  they  could  master  the  results  of  science  by  the 
translations  of  their  Syrian  subjects.  It  has  been 
s'aid,  that  Latin  and  Arabic  have  held  the  mnk  ot 
universal  languages  as  well  as  Greek,  but  the  fact 
must  be  admitted  only  in  the  restricted  sense  of 


*  Dion.  CMbTsanoMW,  Or.  as.  *EXkn*tmi  k(tm(^fuPm, 
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applying  it  to  their  extensive  empire.  The  different 
range  of  tlic  mental  and  moral  power  of  the  litera- 
tures of  Arabia,  of  Rome,  and  Greece,  is  only,  in  our 
age,  becoming  fully  apparent  to  the  modem  civilized 
world. 

There  is  no  oonntiy  in  the  vorld  more  directly 

dependent  on  commerce  for  the  well-bein^  of  its 
inhabitants,  than  the  land  occupied  l)y  the  Greeks 
around  the  Egean  Sea.  Nature  has  separated 
these  territories  by  mountains  and  seas  into  a  variety 
of  districts^  whose  productions  are  so  different*  that 
nnless  commerce  aflbrd  great  facilities  for  exchanging 
the  surplus  of  each,  the  population  must  remain 
comparatively  small,  and  must  languish  in  a  state 
of  poverty  and  privation. 

The  Greeks  still  possessed  the  greater  share  of 
that  commerce  which  th^  had  for  ages  enjoyed  in 
the  Mediterranean.  The  rain  of  Alexandria  and 
Carthage  undoubtedly  gave  it  a  severe  blow,  and 
the  existence  of  a  numerous  maritime  population  in 
Syria,  Kgyi)t,  and  Africa,  enabled  the  Arabs  to  share 
the  profits  of  a  trade  which  had  hitherto  been  a 
monopoly  of  the  Greeks.  The  absolute  goTemment 
of  the  caliphs*  and  their  jealousy  of  their  Christian 
subjects,  rendered  property  too  insecure  in  their 
dominions  for  commerce  to  flourish  with  the  same 
tranquillity  which  it  enjoyed  under  the  legal  despotism 
of  the  Byzantine  emperors ;  for  commerce  cannot  long 
exist  without  a  systematic  administration,  and  soon 
declines*  if  its  natural  course  be  at  all  interrupted. 

The  wealth  of  Syria  at  the  time  of  its  conquest 
by  the  Arabs,  proves,  that  the  commerce  of  the 
trading  cities  of  the  Roman  empire  was  still  con- 
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siderable.  A  caravan,  consisting  of  four  hundred 
loads  of  silk  and  sugar  was  on  its  way  to  Baalbec,  at 
the  time  the  place  was  attacked.  Extensiye  manu- 
iactories  of  silk  and  dye-stuiis  flourished,  and  soTeral 

great  fairs  assisted  in  circulating  the  various 
commodities  of  the  land  through  the  ditferent 
provinces.*  The  establishment  of  post-horses  was 
at  first  neglected  by  the  Arabs^  bat  it  was  soon 
perceived  to  be  so  essential  to  the  prosperity  of  the 
country,  that  it  was  restored  by  the  Caliph  Moawyah. 
Tlie  Syrian  cities  continued,  under  the  Saracen 
government,  to  retain  their  wealth  and  trade  as  long 
as  their  municipal  rights  were  respected.  No  more 
remarkable  proof  of  this  fact  need  be  adduced,  than 
the  drcumstance  of  the  local  mints  supplying  the 
whole  currency  of  the  country  until  the  year  695, 
when  the  Sultan  Abdalmelik  first  established  a 
national  gold  and  silver  coinage.f 

Even  the  Arabian  conquests  were  insufficient  to 
deprive  the  empire  of  the  great  share  which  it  held  in 
the  Indian  trade.  Though  the  Greeks  were  deprived 
of  all  direct  political  control  over  it,  they  still  retained 
possession  of  the  carrying  trade  of  the  south  of 
Europe ;  and  the  Indian  commodities,  destined  for 
that  market,  passed  almost  entirely  through  their 
hands.  The  Arabs,  in  spite  of  the  various  expedi- 
tions which  they  fitted  out  to  attack  Constantinople^ 
never  succeeded  in  forming  a  maritime  power;  and 
their  naval  strength  declined,  with  the  numbers  and 

•  OCKLET,  i.  16(1. 

+  Sauley,  Lfttret  a  M.  Reinaudy  membre  de  rinstitut,  sur  quelqiies  points 
de  ia  numiBmatique  Arabe.  Curt  BiisK,  Ud>€r  Arabitche  Uyzantiuiscke 
MUnttm.  Gniniin,  1840. 
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wealth  of  their  Christian  subjects,  until  it  dwindled 
into  a  few  piratical  squadrons.*  The  emperors  of 
Constantinople  really  remained  the  masters  of  the 
sea,  and  their  subjects  the  inheritoiB  of  the  ridies 
which  itB  commerce  affords.! 

The  principal  trade  of  the  Greeks,  after  the 
Arabian  conquests,  consisted  of  three  branches, — 
the  Mediterranean  trade,  with  the  nations  of 
Western  Europe,  the  home  trade,  and  the  Black 
Sea  trade.  The  state  of  society,  in  the  south  of 
Europe^  was  still  so  disordered^  in  consequence  of 
the  settlements  of  the  barbarians,  that  the  trade  for 
supplying  them  with  Indian  commodities,  and  the 
inauufactures  of  the  East,  was  entirely  in  the  hands 
of  the  Jews  and  Greeks,  and  commerce  solely  in 
that  of  the  Greeks.  The  consumption  of  spices  and 
incense  was  then  enormous ;  a  large  quantity  of 
spice  was  employed  at  the  tables  of  the  rich»  and 
Christians  then  burned  incense  daily  in  their  churches. 
The  wealth  engaged  in  carrying  on  this  traffic  be- 
longed cliiifly  to  the  Greeks;  and  after  the  Arabs 
had  rendered  themselves  masters  of  the  two  princi- 
pal channels  of  the  Indian  trade,  through  Persia 
and  Syria^  and  by  the  Red  Sea  and  Egypt,  they 
contrived  to  participate  in  its  profits,  as  the  distri- 
butors of  its  produce  among  the  distiint  consumers. 
The  consumption  of  Indian  productions  was  generally 
too  small,  at  any  particular  port,  to  admit  of  whole 
caigoes  of  these  commodities*  fonning  the  staple 

*  GompavB  TmofSAKit  Cft.  SS^  moA  Seriptompctt  Tktopk.  p.  46. 

*TtiXZ^  »a)  irtunit  tfttS  V«f  tSIl  S«Xif#Mir.    CoNtrANT.  POBPHTB.  Dt  2%C«I. 

p.  58.  ed.  Bonn, 
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of  a  direct  commerce  with  the  West.  The  Greeks 
rendered  this  traffic  profitable,  as  they  remained  in 
posseasion  of  the  greater  part  of  the  countries  which 
fiimished  Europe  with  silk,  oil,  and  wine.  The 

Greeks  alone  prepared  the  richest  manufactures  in 
silk,  dyed  wool,  jewellery,  and  many  articles  of  dress 
and  ornament ;  and  they  were  thus  enabled  to  assort 
their  different  caigoes.  The  importance  of  this  trade, 
with  the  power  and  influence  which  it  conferred, 
was  one  of  the  principal  causes  which  enabled  the 
Roman  empire  to  retain  the  conquests  of  Justinian 
in  Spain  and  Sardinia.  This  commercial  influence 
of  the  Greek  nation  checked  the  power  of  the 
Goths»  the  Lombards,  and  the  Avars,  and  gained 
for  the  people  as  many  friends  as  the  avaiice  and 
tyranny  of  Uie  exarchs  and  imperial  officers  created 
enemies.  It  may  not,  indeed,  be  superfluous  here 
to  remark,  that  the  invectives  against  the  govern- 
ment and  persons  of  the  exarchs,  which  abound  in 
the  works  of  the  Italians,  and  from  them  have  been 
copied  into  the  historians  of  Western  Europe,  must 
always  be  sifted  with  care^  as  they,  in  fact,  only  give 
a  correct  picture  of  the  violent  avei-sion  of  the 
Latin  ecclesiastics  from  the  authority  of  the  eastern 
empire.  We  are  not  to  forget,  that  the  people  of 
Rome,  Venice^  and  the  south  of  Italy,  clung  to  the 
Roman  empire  from  feelings  of  interest,  long  after 
they  possessed  the  power  of  assuming  perfect  ind(*- 
pendence.  These  feelings  of  interest  arose  from 
the  commercial  connection  of  the  West  and  East. 
Venice,  (n  iioa,  and  Amalfi,  did  not  yet  possess 
capital  sufhcieut  to  carry  on  the  eastern  trade, 
without  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks.    The  return 
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cargoes  from  the  north,  consisted  chiefly  of  slaveH, 

wood  for  buildiii^r.  riiw  materials  of  various  kinds, 
and  provisions  for  the  maritime  districts.* 

Tlie  most  important  branch  of  trade»  in  a  large 
empire^  mnst  ever  be  that  which  is  canried  on 
wi^n  its  own  territoiy,  for  the  advantage  of  its 
subjects.  The  peculiar  cireumstancee  have  been 
noticed,  that  made  the  prosperity  of  the  inhabitants 
of  those  countries,  which  c()ni|)osed  the  Honiaii 
empire  after  the  time  of  Ileraclius,  essentially 
dep^dent  on  commerce;  and  the  importance  of  the 
internal  trade  to  the  revenne  was  increased  by  the 
number  of  wealthy  and  civilized  citizens,  who  still 
existed,  in  spite  of  the  misery  and  depopulation 
of  the  empire. f  This  internal  commerce,  if  it 
had  been  left  mifettered  by  restrictions,  would  pro- 
bably have  saved  the  Roman  empire ;  but  the 
financial  difficulties,  caused  by  the  lavidi  expendi- 
ture of  Justinian  the  First,  induced  that  emperor  to 
invent  a  system  of  monopolies,^  which  was  persisted 
in,  and  extended,  until  it  threw  the  trade  of  the 
empire  into  the  hands  of  the  free  citizens  of  Venice 
and  Amalfi,  whom  it  had  compelled  to  assume  inde- 
pendence. Sillc,  oil,  and  various  manufiicturefli,  were 
government  monopolies.  Restrictions  were  at  times 
laid  on  particular  branches  of  trade,  for  the  profit  of 

*  CoNWTAiiT.  PoBPB.  Dtf  MM*,  wike  liyz.  I.  i.  e.  73.  ToL  i.  pb  S6S.  ed. 
Bonn.  Anastasius,  7)«f  miU  Poaf.  JZdm.  p.  79.  The  Venetians,  in  960, 
were  forbidden  1^  tbe  pope  to  ezpovt  CfarMMi  ebvet  to  toll  tbem  to  tfw 

SeraoiMis. 

t  Tlie  ancicut  prwpcrity  of  Greece  is  shewn  in  the  ejustencc  of  numerooa 
■man  towns  odebmted  ibr  their  mnonftMtoNi.  That  Ibe  purple  dye  of 
Melibosa,  a  little  town  on  Mount  Ona.  Lvcrrtiuk,  2.  499.  Vuwil^  JB»* 
6.  2S\.    Lkakf;<«  Trarth  in  Xortkeru  QfWOt,  iU.  388. 

X  Paocorii  Uitt.  Arc.  c.  26. 
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favoured  individuals.*  The  traffic  in  grain,  between 
the  diifeient  provinces  of  the  empire,  was  subjected 
to  oneioiifly  and  often  arbitrary  arrangements  ;t  and 
the  difficulties  which  nature  had  opposed  to  the 
circulation  of  the  necessaries  of  life,  as  an  incentive 
to  human  industry,  were  increased,  and  the  inequa- 
lities of  price,  aup^mented  for  the  profit  of  the 
treasury,  or  the  gain  of  the  fiscal  oiiicers,  until 
industry  was  destroyed  by  the  burden4 

These  monopolies,  and  the  administration  which 
supported  them,  were  naturally  odious  to  the 
mercantile  classes.  When  it  becami'  necessary,  in 
order  to  continue  the  Mediterranean  trade,  to  violate 
the  great  principle  of  the  empire,  that  the  subjects 
should  not  be  intrusted  with  arms,  nor  fit  out  armed 
Yessels  to  cany  on  distant  commerce,  these  aimed 
vessels,  whenever  they  were  able  to  do  so  with 
impunity,  violated  the  monopolies  and  fiscal  regular 
tions  of  the  emperors.  Tlie  indej)endence  of  the 
Italian  and  Dalmatian  cities  then  became  a  condi- 
tion of  their  commercial  prosperity.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  that  if  the  Greek  commercial  classes 
had  been  able  to  acquire  as  much  relative  power  as 
the  Italian,  they,  too,  would  have  asserted  their 
independence;  for  the  emperors  of  Constantinoi)le 
never  viewed  the  merchants  of  their  dominions  in 
any  other  light  than  as  a  class  from  whom  money 
was  to  be  obtained  in  every  possible  way.§  This 
view  is  common  in  all  absolute  governments,  and, 

•  Leonis  Grvm.  Chron.  p.  477.    A.  D.  888. 

f  Procoi'.  Uift.  Arc.  c.  22.  p.  (»4. 

4:  Digest.  1.  50.  tit.  5,  De  tacaU  et  cj:cu$at.  muturum,  hi).  De  ne^iatori' 
I  Piocop.  Hkt,  Arc.  e.  25. 
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joined  to  the  aversion  generally  entertained  by 

despots  from  the  independent  position  and  cliaracter 
of  the  mercantih^  classes,  usually  sugt^ests  such 
measures  as  eventually  drive  commerce  from 
countries  under  despotic  rule.  The  little  republics 
of  Greece,  the  free  cities  of  the  Syrian  coast, 
Carthage,  the  republic  of  Italy,  the  Hanse  towns, 
Holland,  Enfjflaiid,  and  America,  all  illustrate  by 
their  history  how  much  trade  is  dei)endent  on  those 
free  institutions  which  oiier  a  security  against 
financial  oppression ;  while  the  Roman  empire  aifords 
an  instroctiTe  lesson  of  the  converse. 

The  trade  of  Constantinople  with  the  countries 
round  the  Black  Sea,  was  an  important  element  in 
the  commercial  ])rosperity  of  the  empire.  Byzantium 
had  always  served  as  the  entrepot  of  this  commerce, 
and  the  traffic  to  the  south  of  the  Hellespont,  even 
before  it  became  the  capital  of  the  Roman  empire.* 
After  that  event,  its  commerce  was  as  much 
augmented  as  its  population.  It  was  su])plied  with 
a  tribute  of  grain  from  Egypt,  and  one  of  cattle 
from  the  Tauric  Chersonese,  which  kept  provisions 
generally  at  a  low  price,  and  made  it  the  seat  of  a 
flourishing  manufacturing  industry .f  The  commerce 
of  the  countries  to  the  north  of  the  Black  Sea, 
the  fur  and  the  Indian  trades,  by  the  Cas])ian,  the 
Oxns,  and  the  Indus,  centred  at  Constantiuojde, 
whence  the  merchants  distributed  these  various 
articles  among  the  nations  of  the  West,  and  received 
in  exchange  the  productions  of  these  countries.  The 

*  PoLTBtT  But,  Ir,  s,  S8.  4.  (vol.  iL  p.  65.  ed.  IVineh.) 
t  (  .  DRicMs,  367.  TuGOPHAKis  Ckron,  p.  149.    Constakt.  Poiiph.  I>t 
Adm»  imp,  c.  6. 
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great  value  of  this  commerce,  even  to  the  barbarous 
nations  which  obtained  a  share  in  it»  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  the  Byzantine  historians.  The  A\m 
had  profited  greatly  by  this  traffic,  and  the  decline 
of  their  empire  was  attributed  to  its  decay  ;  thougii 
there  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  real  cause,  both 
of  the  decline  of  the  trade  and  of  the  Avar  power, 
arose  from  the  insecurity  of  property,  originating  in 
bad  goTemment.*  The  w«dth  of  the  mercantile 
and  manufacturing  classes  in  Constantinople  con- 
tributed, in  no  small  degree,  to  the  success  with 
which  that  city  repulsed  the  attacks  of  the  Avars 
and  the  Saracens. 

Nothing  could  tend  more  to  give  us  a  correct 
idea  of  the  real  position  of  the  Greek  nation  at  the 
commencement  of  the  eighth  century,  than  a  view 
of  the  moral  condition  of  the  lower  orders  of  the 
people;  but,  unfortunately,  all  materials,  even  for  a 
cursory  inquiry  into  this  subject,  are  wanting.  The 
few  casual  notices  which  can  be  gleaned  from  the 
lives  of  the  saints,  afford  the  only  authentic  evidence 
of  popular  feeling.  It  camiot»  however,  escape 
notice^  that  even  the  shock  which  the  Mohamme^m 
conquests  had  given  to  the  orthodox  church,  had 
failed  to  recall  its  ministers  back  to  their  real  duty 
of  inculcating  the  pure  principles  of  the  Christian 
religion.  They  continued  their  old  practice  of 
confounding  the  intellects  of  their  congregations,  by 
discussing  the  unintelligible  distinctions  of  scholastic 
theology.  From  the  manner  in  which  religion  was 
treated  by  the  eastern  clergy,  the  people  could  take 

*  SoiDAi,  T.  JM^ri,  ton.  i.  445. 
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little  interest  in  its  doctrines ;  and  they  began  to  fell 
back  on  tlie  idle  traditions  of  their  ancestors,  aad 
to  join  with  the  last  recollections  of  paganism,  new 
sopentitionfl^  derlTed  from  a  perverted  application 
of  the  oonsolationB  of  Christianity.  Relics  of  pagan 
nsages  were  retained  ;  a  belief  that  the  spirits  of  the 
dead  haunted  the  paths  of  the  living,  was  general  in 
all  ranks ;  a  respect  for  the  bones  of  martyrs,  and  a 
confidence  in  the  figures  on  amulets,  became  the 
real  doctrines  of  the  popular  faith.  The  connection 
which  existed  between  the  clergy  and  the  peoj>le, 
powerful  and  great  as  it  really  was,  appears  at 
bottom  to  have  been  based  on  social  and  political 
grounds.  Pure  religion  was  so  rare,  that  the  word 
only  served  as  a  pretext  for  rendering  the  power  of 
the  deigy  available ;  and  from  this  circumstance,  the 
deigj  appear  as  often  to  have  made  use  of  the 
superstitions  of  the  people,  as  of  their  religious  and 
moral  feelings.  The  ignorant  condition  of  the  lower 
orders,  and  particularly  of  the  rural  population, 
explains  the  curious  £act  which  has  been  already 
noticed,  that  paganism  continued  to  exist  in  the 
mountains  of  Greece  as  late  as  the  reign  of  the 
Emperor  Basil,  (A.  D.  867 — 886,)  when  the 
Maniiitos  of  Mount  Tagytus  were  at  last  converted 
to  Christianitv.* 

It  has  often  been  asserted,  that  about  this  time 
continental  Greece,  the  Peloponnesus^  and  the 
islands  of  the  Archipelago,  were  reduced  to  such  a 
state  of  destitution  and  barbarism,  that  they  are 
only  mentioned  by  historians  as  places  of  banishment 


*  CoHRAMT.  PoBPBTB.  Ik  ocfm.  imp.  e.  50.  vol.  iii.  224.  ed.  Boon. 
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for  criminals.*  But  this  mode  of  announcing  the 
fiicty  leaves  an  incorrect  impression  on  the  mind  of 
the  reader.  We  know  from  Constantine  Porphyio- 
genitus^  that  Cherson  was  a  powerful  commercial 
citj,  whose  alliance  or  enmity  was  of  considerable 
importance  to  the  Byzantine  empire,  even  so  late  as 
the  tenth  century.f  Yet  this  city  was  often  selected 
as  a  place  of  banishment  for  persons  of  high  rank, 
who  were  regarded  as  dangerous  state  criminals. 
Pope  Martin  was  banished  thither  by  Ck>nstans  the 
Second ;  it  was  the  place  of  exile  of  the  Emperor 
Justinian  the  Second.  The  Emperor  Philippicus, 
before  he  ascended  the  throne,  had  been  exiled 
by  Tiberius  Apsimar  to  Cephallenia,  and  by  Jus- 
tinian the  Second  to  Cherson,  a  circumstance  which 
would  lead  us  to  infer,  that  a  residence  in  the  islands 
of  Greece  was  considered  a  more  agreeable  sojourn 
than  that  of  Cherson.  Several  of  the  adherents  of 
Phillipicus  were,  after  his  dethronement,  banished  to 
Thessalonica,  one  of  the  richest  and  most  populous 
cities  of  the  empire.f  It  is  evident,  too,  from  the 
circomstances  which  are  mentioned  in  connec- 
tion with  the  exile  of  the  sons  of  Constantine 
Copronymus  to  Athens,  in  the  reign  of  the  Empress 
Irene,  A.  D.  797,  that  Athens  must  have  been  a 
considerable  city.^  It  was  evidently  selected  for 
the  residence  of  the  banished  princes,  on  account  of 
the  devotion  of  its  citizens  to  the  cause  of  the 
empress,  and  to  the  vigilant  watch  oyer  them  which 
her  brother  was  enabled  to  keep,  from  residing  in 

*  Gibbon,  tx.  SO.  Ehbbmm'b  HuL  i^ Medium  Oreeee.  i.  56. 
f  Const.  Ponrii.  Di-  <(dhi.  imp,  e.  58.  Tol.  iii.  2Gn.  od.  Bona* 
t  TuBOPBAHis  Chnn.  321.  g  Ibid.  399. 
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the  city.  Athens,  indeed,  appears  to  have  retained 
not  only  a  conddeiable  popuhition,  bnt  also  some 
d  entree  of  municipal  liberty,  and  mnst  have  been 

very  far  from  an  insigiiiticant  town.  For  wlicu  the 
princes  succeeded  in  fomiinf»'  a  secret  alliance  with 
a  neighbouring  Sclavonian  cliiof,  by  whose  assistance 
they  endeavoured  to  effect  their  escape,  the  empress, 
on  discovering  the  plot,  did  not  think  it  necessaiy 
to  send  troops  to  defend  the  city,  so  sore  did  she 
feel  of  the  strength  of  Athens,  and  of  the  attach- 
ment and  courage  of  the  Athenians.  She  ordered, 
however,  the  eyes  of  the  princes  to  be  put  out,  and 
coudemned  them  to  a  severer  exile. 

The  command  of  the  imperial  troops  in  Greece 
was  considered  an  office  of  high  rank,  and  it  was 
accordingly  conferred  on  Leontius,  when  Justinian 
the  Second  wished  to  persuade  that  general  that  he 
was  restored  to  favour.  Leontius  made  it  the 
steppingHstone  to  the  throne.  But  the  strongest 
proof  of  the  wealth  and  prosperity  of  the  cities  of 
Greece^  is  to  be  found  in  the  circumstance  of  their 
being  able  to  fit  out  the  expedition  which  ventured 
to  attempt  wresting  Constantinople  from  the  grasp 
of  a  soldier  and  statesman,  such  as  Leo  the  Isaurian 
was  known  to  be,  at  the  time  when  the  Greeks 
deliberately  resolved  to  overturn  his  throne. 

It  is  difficult  to  foim  any  correct  representation 
of  a  state  of  society  so  different  from  our  own,  as 
that  which  existed  among  the  Greeks  in  the  eighth 
century.  The  rural  districts,  on  the  one  hand,  were 
reduced  to  a  state  of  desolation,  and  the  towns,  on 
the  other,  flourishing  in  wealth,  with  agriculture  at 
the  lowest  ebb,  and  trade  in  a  prosperous  condition. 
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If,  however,  we  consider  the  long  series  of  misfor- 
tunes which  were  required  to  bring  this  favoured 
land  to  the  state  of  complete  destitution  to  which, 
at  a  later  period,  it  sank,  we  may  arrive  at  a  more 
accurate  knowledge  of  its  condition  than  it  would 
be  possible,  were  we  to  confine  OQiselves  to  looking 
back  at  the  records  of  its  greatest  splendour,  and 
comparing  a  few  lines  which  we  find  in  the  meagre 
cliionick's  of  the  Byzantine  writers,  with  the  volumes 
of  earlier  history,  recounting  the  greatest  actions- 
described  with  unrivalled  elegance. 


2  M 
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CoPiBS,  both  of  the  originil  edlition  of  Hhe  coUection  of  the 
Bjantine  lustoiians,  printed  at  Parii^  and  of  the  Yenetiaa 
leprint,  raiy  ao  mneh  in  tlie  anangemont  and  number  of  the 
Yolnmea,  that  an  alphahetioal  oatalogne  of  the  woika  neoeiaaiy, 
in  Older  to  form  a  complete  set  of  theae  writera,  nmypiore  naefnl 
to  stodentvof  the  history  of  the  eaBtem  empire.  A  list  of  the 
Paris  edition,  as  the  volumes  were  first  published,  or  at  least  as 
they  were  arranged  in  the  oldest  French  catalogues,  will  be  found 
in  Ebert's  Biblio*j:raphi8che8  Lexicon,  and  in  Schweiger's  Handbuch 
der  Classichen  Bibliographie,  and  an  alphabetical  index  of  all  the 
works,  in  the  third  volume  of  Finder's  Geschichto  der  Griechischon 
Literatiir,  von  Schoeli.  It  is  needless  to  notice  the  superiority  of 
the  new  e<lition,  now  in  the  course  of  publication  at  Bonn,  wliich 
is  often  great.  Still  the  older  editions  retain  their  yalne,  as  nmnj 
works  are  merely  reprinted. 

1.  Ph.  Ladb^i  do  Byzantino)  historie  Scriptoribns  emittendis 
ad  omnes  per  orbem  emditos  protrepticon*  Pteisiii^  1648. 
Bzoeipta  de  legatlonibos  ex  PsxiPfo  Ahenienai,  Evnapid 
Sardiano^  Psno  PMrido,  Pusoo  Sophlsta^  Maioho  Phiia^ 
delph.,  MiHAVSBo  Protect,  Thiophtlaoio  Simoeatta, 
a  D.  HoieoheKo  edita.  Item  Edogn  historicomm  de 
reibos  Byantinis,  qnorom  Intq;^  seripta  ant  injuria  tem- 
porum  interdderont,  aut  plura  continent  ad  Constant, 
historiam  minus  spectantia.  Selegit  inteip.  reoenrait  no- 
tisque  illust.  Ph.  Labbe.  Becensio  auctorum,  qui  in 
hisco  eclogis  continentur.  Olympiodoeus  Thebrous,  Can- 
DiDus  Isaurus,  Theophanes  Byzantius  de  hello  Justini 
adv.  Fersas,  IIesychiub  Milesios  de  rebus  patriis  Constan- 
tinopoleofl.   Pahsiia^  1648. 
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2.  Agatiii-E  Scholastici  de  iiniM-rio  ct  r<?ljus  gestitj  Justiniani, 
imp.  libri  V.  ^r.  ct  Int.  int<'ij»r.  B.  Vulcanio,  access,  ejui^l. 
Agiithia'  epigramuiata.    Parisii.'i,  IGUU. 

3.  ANASTA81I  Biblioiliecarii  Uistoria  eoclesiastica,  acced.  not» 
Car.  Aimili.  FdbfotL  Sjiud.  Anasttdi  ritas  Fontificuin 
Romanorum.   Paririia,  1649. 

4.  CoxHBHS  Porphyrog.  Oaamm  (AmuB)  Alexias,  lib.  sr.  a 
Pet  PaBono^  lat  interprat.  gloesario  et  noiis  illnst,  aeoeMenmt 
pnB&t.  ac  notsB  Day.  HoeeoheUi.   PkriaiiB,  1651. 

Not»  hietoriev  et  philoL  in  Annad  OomneiUB  Alexiadem. 
Parisiis,  1670. 

5.  and  6.  Bandubi  (Anselmi)  Imperium  Orientale,  sive  Anti- 
qnitates  Constantinopolitaiue  in  qnatnor  partes  distribntie.  2 

vol.    Parinlis,  1711. 

Vol.  1.  Constantini  Porphyro.  do  ThematihuH  Orientin  et 
Occidentis  liber.  Tlieroclis  Urainmatici  Synoodemud— 
Con»tantiui  r<ir[»liyr.  <lo  a<hnini.'^tran(lo  imporio  lil». — 
Agapcti  Diaconi  capita  admonitoria  ad  Justiiiiauum  imj). 
—  Ba.'-ilii  imp.  capita  exhortationum  ad  Leoiioiii  lilium  — 
Theopiiylucti  Archicp.  Bill;:,  institutio  regia  ail  Coiiiriaii- 
tinmn  rorjjliyru^x.  —  Anonyini  origiues  Coustantiuujxdi- 
tami)  ac  dcscriptio  ujdia  SopLiaua;  —  Breves  demonstra- 
tiones  cUronographicn  inoerti  anetoris — Nicete  Choniatn 
naimtio  de  statnia  Gonatantiiiopolitaoia,  quas  Latini,  capta 
uibe,  in  menetam  oonflaTemnt. 

Vol.  II.  Ana.  Bandnri  animadYernonea  in  Conataatini  Poipb. 
libroB  de  tbematibua  et  de  adm.  imperio ;  ac  breree  notsB 
ad  opuflonla  Agapeti  Diao.  Basilii  imp.  et  Theophylacti 
etc. 

7,  S,  au<l  9.  Cantacuzeni  (Joan.)  ULstori%  gr.  ct  lat.  cx  intoq>. 
.1.  Pontani,  o.  ejtudem,  et  J.  Gr^^eii,  annot.  3  toL  Parisiis, 

IGl.i. 

10.  Cedbe:;!  (Goorgii)  Compendium  Historiamm,  gr.  et  lat.  ex 
vor«.  et  c.  not.  G.  Xylandri.  Acco.  ad  not.  J.  Gear  ct  Car.  Annib. 
Fabroti  irlossar.  in  Cedrenum.    Exccrpta  cx  broriaho  hiatorioo 

Joaniiis  Skylitzjo  Curopolata'.    Parisiis,  1C17. 

11.  Chalcocoxdyl^  (Laouici)  llistoriar.  lib.  x.  do  origiiio  ct  rob. 
gcstis  Turconim  gr.  ct  lat.  cum  annalibu.s  Sultanoruin  cx  ver8. 
J.  Lcunclavii.  acc.  C.  A.  I'abroti  iud.  glo^.  CLalcocond. 
Paritiiis,  IGOO. 
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12.  Chronioon  Alcxaiulriinmi  s.  Cliionkon  Paschale  a  mundo 
coiKlito  ad  lleruc  lii  imp.  a.  '20.  c.  ii.  cUron.  et  hist,  cura  Cax. 
Dufresne  Du.  du  Gauge.    Parisiis,  1G88. 

13.  Ghronicon  Orientale  ktinitatfe  donatnm  ab  Abrahams  Bee- 
lieU«iun.  Ejofld.  Hifltoiio  Oirantalis  oi^qpleiiieiiiiiiii.  ParimiB, 
1651. 

14.  Ghronioon  Orientale  Petri  Babebi  .^gypti  ex  Arabioo  latine 
leddittam  ab  Ab.  EcehelleDai,  nmio  nova  inteipr.  donatiim  a 
J.  S.  Aiwemano.  FoL  Tenet.  1729. 

This  Yenetiaii  edition  ia  improved  and  angmented. 

15.  CiNNAMi  (Joan)  Historiar.  libr.  vi.  gr.  et  lut.  c.  not.  hist,  et 
philol.  Car.  Dufresne  du  CSaage.  aee.  Pauli  SUcntiarii  deeoripiio 
S.  Sophise.  gr.  ct  lat.  c.  n.  Dneange.    Parisiis,  1G70.  ' 

IG.  CoDiNi  (Goorgii)  et  Anonjrmi  ezoeipta  de  antiquitat.  Con- 
Htautinopolitafiis,  gr.  et  lat.  ex  vers.  Petr.  Laniheeii.  e.  ejus^I. 
not.  aec.  Maxu?:l.  Chry80lar,e,  cj>ist.  iii.  ete.  Imp.  Leonis, 
oraciUa  (c.  iig.)  gr.  et  laL  iuterpr.  Bern.  Medonio.  Parifiiis, 
1035. 

17.  Cor>iN!  (Georgii)  De  olT.  niagna3  ecclcsijB  et  aula)  Constan- 
tinupolitan.'p,  gr.  et  hit.  ex  vers.  J.  Gret^eri  c.  ejusd.  comment, 
jiec.  uotitiie  Gnt-corura  episcopatuum  a  Leone  Sapicuto  ad 
Audrouicum  Palscologum  a  J.  Gear.    Parisiis,  1648. 

18  and  19.  Pobphtboobv.  (Constantini)  lib.  iL  De  oenemoniis 
aulas  Bysantinw,  gr.  et  lat  ed.  J.  H.  Leich,  et  J.  Jae.  Beieke. 
3  vol.   Lipsifls,  1751. 

20.  Ooiporis  Hiatorin  Bya.  nora  appendix  opeia  Qbobaii  Puidjb, 
Thsodcbii  Diaeoni,  et  Cobippi  Afinoani  eompleeteni^  e.  notia 
P.  F.  Foggini.    Roma),  1777. 
^    21.  DucJ^  (J.)  Ilistoria  Byzantina,  gr.  et  lat.  not.  illuattay.  Jam. 
Bullialdi.    Parisiis,  1649. 

22.  DvnuEBNB  D.  Ddcanob  (Gar.)  Uistoria  Byaantina  duplici 
oommcntario  illu.strata,  prior  familiaa  ao  atemmata  inijH'ratorum 
Conetantinopolit.  eum  eorundem  numismatibus ;  alter  docrip- 
tionem  urbia  CoDStantinipolotanfB  sub  imp.  Obriatiania.  Parisiis, 

1  n80. 

Gknesius  (.Tos.)  do  reb.  Coustantinopolitanis,  a  Leouo  Ar- 
menio  ad  Basiliuin  Macedonem  —  Geo.  PnRANZ.T.,  Chronieon 
lat.  —  J.  Antiociieni  cog.  Malal.e,  Clironographia.  R. 
Bentlkii,  E{)i&tohi  a<l  Milliuui.  Lfiomid  Allatii  Opuscula. 
Fol.  Veuct.  1733. 
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24.  AoBoroiiRJii  (Georgii)  Hifltoria,  gr.  ei  lat  JomiB  Cbiono- 
graphia  Oompeiidiari%  et  J.  Omjkajo,  Naixatio  do  bello  Goii' 
atantuiopolitano^  gr.  et  lat  ex  inteipr.  Leon.  Allalii  o.  ejasd.  et 
Theod.  Dovm  obeenr.  aoo.  Alatli  de  Oeoigus  et  eonun  aeriptis 
diatriba.   PiuuiiB,  1601. 

25.  Qltob  (Mich.)  Annates,  gr.  et  lat.  ez  yen.  J.  LeonelaTiiy 
ex  rec.  et  c.  notis,  Ph.  Labbeei.    Pteisils,  1G60. 

26.  Ilistorin  ByautiiiA  Seriptorefl  post  Tbeophanem.  Parisiia^ 
1685. 

Ghronici  jassn  Constant ini  Porphyrog.  conscripti  a  Leone 
Armenio  usque  ad  Michaelem  Theoph.  fil.  libri  iv.  Con- 
stantini  Porj)!iyr<^fr.  Basilius  Mace<lo.  —  Anonvnms  oon- 
tmuator  Theophanis — Orthodoxorum  invectiva  adv.  Icono- 
machos. — Joannis  Jerosolymitani  narratio  do  Iconoraachis 

—  Joanni-s  Cameniata"  narratio  «le  excidio  urbis  Thessa- 
lonicw — Dcmetri  Cydonii  monodia  occisornin  Thcssalonicas 

—  Symeonis  Magistri  ac  Logothetao  Annales  —  Georgii 
Monacbii,  vitaB  reoentior.  imp.  a  Leone  Armenio  usque  ad 
CfOnstantinmn  Porpbyrogen. 

27.  LiONis,  (Diaooni,)  Hiatoria,  acriptoreaqne  ad  rea  Byaatbaa 
pertmentea  etc.  ed.  C.  B.  Ease.   FoL   Vmma^  1819. 

LionB  DiaooDi  Caloeana  HiatoriaB^  libri  z.  et  liber  de 
Telitatione  belliea  Nioephori  Aqgnatiy  e  reeenaioiie  Oar. 
Ben.  Haaii,  addita  ijjaadeiii  yenioiie  atqiie  adaetatioiiibiia 
ab  ipso  reoognitis.  Ac<^edunt  Tbeodosii  Acroasea  de  Greta 
capta  e  rec.  F.  Jacobsii  et  Lnitprandi  legatio  cum  aliia 
libellia  qui  Nioephori  Phoca  et  Joannia  Taimiaeia  hiatoriam 
illustrant.    Bonna^  1828. 

28.  Ltdus,  (J.  F.)  De  magistratibus  Romania  ed.  J.  D.  Fim, 
pncf.  est.  C.  B.  Hase.    8vo.  PariaiiB^  1811. 

De  ostentis.    Parisiis,  1823. 

The  works  of  Lydus  are  printed  in  ono  volumo  of  the  Bonn 
edition.  Joannes  Ljdus^  ex  rec  Imm.  Bekkeri.  8to. 
Bonn,  1837. 

29.  Malalj:,  (Joan,)  Antiooheni,  co<:piomento  J.  Malal^  Hist. 
Chronica,  ed.  Ed.  Chilmead.    Oxon.  8vo.  1691. 

Reprinted  at  Venice,  in  No.  24. 

30.  MAVAflsis,  (Oonatantiiii,)  Bveviariam  Hiat.  ex.  inieipr.  J. 
Leanelani,  e.  ijiiadem  et  J.  Meuiaii,  not.  aoe.  var.  lect.  eura 
Leonia  Allatii,  et  C.  Ann.  Fabroti,  et  ejiudem  gloaaariom. 
Fteriaiia,  1650. 
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31.  NiCETJE  AcoMiNATf,  Ilistoria,  gr.  et  lat.  interpr.  Ilicr. 
Woifio,  c.  cjusd.  uoti^  acc.  G.  A.  Fabroti.  gloflsarium.  Parisiis, 
1647. 

Nicety  Acominati  Ciioniat^,  Xarratio  de  statuis  antiqula, 
quas  Franci  post  captam  anno  1204  GonstantinopoUn 
deitnoDennit.  Bz  oodioeBodleiiano  «iii6iidatiiis  edito  a  F. 
WUkflo.   LiimiB,  1890,  8to. 

35.  NiomoBi  F^triaiohn,  Bieviariiini  Hlit  d»  rab.  gMt  ab 
obita  Hanricii  ad  Constantniiim  naqiie  Gopron  jmmii.  gr.  et  lat.  c 
inteipr.  et  notis  J>.  PetariL   Paririii^  1648. 

33.  NiOBncoBiy  (Biyemui,)  Gommmtaili  de  lebna  Byaatmia 

gr.  et  lat  stod.  P.  PoannL   ParisiiB,  1661. 
34  and  35.  Nicephort,  (Gregone,)  Byzantina  Historia,  ez.  Teia. 

Hieron.  Wolfii  et  J.  Boivuii.   2  voL  Pannia»  1702. 

36.  Notitia  Dignitatam  imperii  Romani  —  ex  nora  zeoras.  Pb. 
liABBin.    Parisiis,  1651,  8vo.  Vcn.  1732,  Fol. 

The  new  edition  by  Dr  BcDcking,  is  so  superior,  that  all 
earlier  ones  are  useless.    8vo.  2  vole,  Bonn,  1839. 
37  and  38.  Pachymeris  (Goorgii)  Historia,  gr.  et  lat.  cun» 
observat.  P.  Posaini.  2  vol.  FoL  Bouue  typ.  Barberinia, 
1666-69. 

39  PoLLUcia,  (Jul.)    Historia  Physica,  seu  chronicon  ab  origine 
mundi  usque  ad  Valentin  tciaponL,  nunc  primum  gr.  et  lat. 
editum.  ab  Ign.  Hard.    Monach.  1792,  Svo. 
It  WIS  alao  puUiahed  under  the  title,  Anonymi  Seriptoiia 
hiat  aaoia;  Folio.  J:  B.  Bianeooi  Boiumin,  1779. 
40.  Tmumm  (Geoig.)  Ghnmioon,  ed.  F.  0.  Alter.  FoL  Vindob. 
1795.  Or. 

A  WW  edition  of  Phiantna  haa  been  puUiahed  at  Bonn,  witb 
the  gr.  text  and  kt  tianslation. 

41  and  42.  PRooopn,  (CsesariensiB)  "BkL  ani  temp.  Ub,  tUL 
Ejusd.  de  anlificiis  Justiniani,  lib.  yi.  gr.  et  lat.  o.  n.  G. 
Maltreti.  Ejusd.  Arcana  historia^  gr.  et  lat.  ez  interpr.  et  e. 
notis  N.  AlemannL    Parisiis,  1662-3,  2  vol. 

43.  Stkoelli  Chronographia  et  Nicbphobi  Breviarium  chronogr. 
gr.  et  lat.  ex  interpr.  et  c.  n.  .Tac.  Goar.    Parisiis,  1652. 

44.  TuEOPHANis  Clironog^raphia,  et  Leonis  Grammatici  Vit». 
recent,  impemtor.  gr.  et  lat.  ex  interpr.  J.  Goar,  et  c.  ejuad. 
et  F.  Corabefia  not.    Parisiis,  1655. 

45.  Theophylacti  Simocattas  Hist.  lib.  riii.  gr.  et  lat.  ex  J. 
Pontani  inteip.  Parisiis,  1647. 
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46.  TiLBOPHYiiACTX  lustitutio  regia  ad  Porphjrogcuituia  Gon8tan-< 
tinum,  gr.  et  lat.  iaterpr.  P.  Possino.  FoL  Tenet.  1729. 

47.  ZoNARJS  (Joan.)  Aimalei.  gr.  et  IftL  ex  interpr.  Hier. 

48.  WoUU  xeeens.  et  aot  illutr.  G.  Diifreai%  D.  IKi  Cange,  2 
ToL  Tmmy  16^-97. 

In  Older  to  form  •  oomplete  aet  of  woike  on  Bywntine 
hifltoiy,  it  10  nmal  to  »dd  the  fbUowing  to  tbe  libniy. 
49l  Hiitoue  de  Ulnpire  do  Oonetentniople  aoie  ke  eo^aeni* 
Pnui9oi%  par  GEomAT  de  YiUe-Hnidonin,  vmo  ke  notes  dn 
0.  Dalienie,  B.  Da  Cange.   Pkru,  16^7. 
50.  DuFSBSNB,  Dm.  Do  Canok,  (G.)  Dissertetio  de  impentor. 

Constantinop.  nnmUmat.  4to.  Rom.  1765« 
51  and  52.  fiAVDimi)  (Ana.)  Numismata  imperatorum  Romanormn 
a  Tnijano  Decio  ad  Palteologos.  Fol.  2  vol.    Parusiis,  1718. 

53.  Taninu,  (llier.)  Numismatum  imperatorum  Romanonim  a 
Bandurio  cditorum  supplemeutum.  Fol.  RomsB,  1791. 

54,  55y  and  56.  LnquiXMy  (Mioh.)  Ohens  Ohrifltianus.  fol.  3  yoL 
Parisiis,  1740, 

57.  BoBCHU,  (Petri,)  Tractatus  de  patriarohis  Antioohenis.  Fol. 
Venet.  1748. 

58.  OnAu,  (Qq.)  Tnetitiis  de  peftrittdiie  OonatMitinflpoUtwis. 
FoL  Tenet  1751. 

59.  Otpbii,  (Ph.)  Ohvonioon  Eoolee.  gr.  edr  M.  BlaMidi  4to. 
Fxsn^.  1679. 

60.  BoTOAaaii,(JM.)Geeta]>eip6rFnneQe.i>et61.0fieiil»li«m 
expeditionum  el  regni  FiMMorvn  Hievoiolynileiii  Uit.  FoL 
2  ToL  Henor.  1611. 
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OBSERVATIONS  ON  THE  COINS  IN  USE  IN  THE 
SOMAN  EUPIRE. 

Toe  gold  coins  vary  considerably  in  value  and  wciirlit  at 
different  times.  The  wei^dit  and  value  of  the  aureus  under  the 
following  emperors  is  stated  hy  Dureau  de  la  Malle  to  be  as 
follows :  ^ 


GnUns. 

Julius  Oaenr,  weighed 

103.5 

Y$lu%  S7.95 

Augnataa, 

147.8 

26.89 

Tiberius^ 

146. 

26.56 

Nero, 

139.7 

25.42 

Ghilba  to  Antoninus, 

137. 

24.95 

JBeonomU  FoUtique  de$  iSomat 9M,  torn.  i.  p.  44. 


The  silver  coin  of  the  period  was  the  denarius^  which  in  the 
time  of  Nero  was  reduced  to  the  9Gth  part  of  a  Roman  pound. 
An  aureus  was  then  of  the  value  of  a  sovcrei;xn  ;  25  denarii  were 
e^ual  to  au  aureus ;  and  40  aurel  to  a  Konuui  Yb,  weight  of  gold. 

4       =       1  Denarius  of  silver. 
100       =     25       =       1  Aureus  of  gold. 

In  the  time  of  Diocletian,  there  are  pieces  of  silrer  with  zevi. 
these  equal  96  aaBaria»  or  24  denarii,  or  8  ounces  of  copper. 

In  the  time  of  Oonstantine,  the  coinage  was  again  reformed. 
A.  D.  325. 

Denarii. 

4    a  1  follis,  or  ounce  of  copper. 

48    =  12    =       1  keration. 

96     =  24    =        2    =       1  milluresion. 

5760  1440   -=    120    «   CO    =   lib  of  silver. 
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The  Taloe  of  tbe  taUdut^  the  gold  eoin  of  tbe  etstein  empire, 
Taried  also  in  weight  and  Talne. 

Onniis.  Fraakt. 
In  the  time  of  Constantine  it  weighed  84.3£i  yalue,  15..5o 
Theodosius  I.  83.4  15.15 

Theodosius  II.  82.2  15 

Zeno,  82.7 
72  f(didi  were  equal  to  lib  of  gold,  so  that  the  8(>li<lus  in  tlio 
lower  empire  was  generally  worth  128.    The  mint  price  of  gold 
ia  L.3,  178.  lO.^d. 

The  proportion  of  the  value  of  silver  to  gold  was,  in  the 
time  of  JuliuB  Caesar,  aa  12  to  1 

Anadioa,  14  to  1 

TheodoflioB  11.  18  to  1 

In  the  year  A.  D.  S96, 7000  niMimft  were  equal  to  a  mtlidm, 
and  251h  of  copper  were  also  equal  to  a  »oUdu». 
1001b  of  copper  were  equal  in  value  to  lib  of  ailTor. 
18001b  of  eappet  were  equal  in  value  to  lib  of  gold. 
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